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botli ancient arul modem, that adorns 
tlie various suites of rooms, 

'The hall is a fine room, about 39 
feet by 27, and contains some fine 
full-lengths, the frames forming part 
of the embellishments of the wall; 
viz. the late King by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; the late Queen by the same; 
the Marquis of Stafford and Lord 
Chancellor Tliurlow, both by Rom- 
ney ; and Sir Richard Leveson, Vice- 
Admiral of England, by Vrouw. 
This hall communicates with the old 
library, a fine room, and the ceiling 
is highly ornamented. It contains a 
number of fine portraits by Phillips : 
among them are. 

Portrait of Henry Charles Earl of 
Surrey. 

Portrait of Charlotte Countess of 
Surrey. 

Portraits of Lady Elizabeth and Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower. 

Portrait of George Granville, Earl 
Gower. 

Portrait of Charles James Fox. — Jack^ 

9on, 

Portrait of Frederick Earl of Car- 
lisle. — Jackson, 

Portrait of his present Majesty when 
Prince Regent. 

Portrait of George Granville, Marquis 
of Stafford. — Homney, 

Portrait of King Henry VIIL — Hol- 
bein, 

Portrait of Caroline Countess of Car- 
lisle. — Romney. 

Portrait of Elizabeth Marchioness of 
Bath. — Mrs. Mee. 

Portrait of Mademoiselle de Charo- 
lois. — Saltier. 

Portrait of Thomas Earl of Arundel. 
— MissM. Mure, 

A copy from Vandyke’s painting at | 
Cleveland-House, from the Orleans col- j 
lection. ^ 

Portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, co- | 
pied from a picture in the possession of j 
dia Earl of — Boyle. j 


Portrait of Lady Jane Leveson Gower. 
— Wissin^, 

Portrait of Lady Jane Countess of 
Bath. — W issing, 

V illage-Politicians. — Bird. 

The Virgin, Christ, and St. John. — 
Scarzellino de Ferrara. 

Virgin and Child, after Vandyke. 

St. Stephen.— Caracci. 

Girl’s Head.— Mr5. Hakewiil, 
Moonlight. — Hoffland. 

Landscape. — Miss Palmer. 

Pyranius and Tliisbe. — Wright of 
Derby. 

Some frames containing fine mini- 
atures, with some casts and mosaics, 
and a few fine paintings by Watteau 
and Giulio Clovio, finish the produc- 
tions contained in this room, which 
communicates with the drawing-room, 
delightfully fitted up with some chaste 
pieces of inlaid work and ebony 
bookcases; the furniture blue and 
gold. This room alone contains a 
charming collection of paintings^ 
which are as follows: 

Old Man’s HcacL— S/r IVm. Beecliey. 
Young Fifer. — Collins, 

Hare-Skin Man. — T. Barker. 

Two Children, — T. Barker, 
Landscape. — B. Barker. 

Landscape. — B. Barker, 

St. Peter. — Slice . 

Cottage-Girl.-^S/jcc. 

Cobblers. — D. Guest, 

Vulture and Serpent. — Northcotc, 
Christ and Mary Magdalen. — IVestaR, 
Ruins at Rome. — Paolo Panini, 

Ruins at Rome. — Paolo Panini, 
Fruit-Seller. — Lecounl. 

Moses in the Bullrushcs. — Jackson,; 
View at Lewisham. — Nasmyth, 
Portrait of Edward Wortley Monta- 
gue, Esq. — Peters. 

Belisarius. — Opie. 

Artist Reading. — Bone. 

A Calm. — Hoppner. 

View near Scarborough. 

Aurora. — Hoicard, 
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Hom6^-r-^. Jones, 

The Circumcision. — Guido, 

Satyr and Nymph.— iV. Poussin, 
Descent from the Cross. 

Chevy Chase* — Bird, 

Sea Piece . — M or land, 

St. Catherine. — Dominickino, 

Female Artist. — IVaison, 

Flowers. — Ilewlei, 

A Sorceress. — Teniers, 

Hannah and Samuel, a copy by Rein- 
agle of the painting at Cleveland -House 
by Rembrandt. 

From the drawing-room tlie visitor 
recrossea the old library through 
the saloon, along which stretches the 
conservatory, forming a pleasing fea- 
ture as connected with the flower- 
garden and lawn, with the sweet 
views that extend beyond, embel- 
lished with a fine sheet of water. 
This portion of tlie estate has been 
considerably improved of late by the 
formation of islands, which, when 
w'ell covered with woods, will have a 
rich effect, with their fine and ever- 
varying reflections on the bosom of 
the lake, as viewed from the liouse. 

On a line and connected with the 
saloon is the new library, fitted up 
in a tasteful style, containing an ex- 
cellent collection of the works of the 
best authors, and some paintings, 
chiefly portraits. 

Portrait of Elizabeth Marchioness of 
Stafford.' — Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Portrait of George Granville, Marquis 
of Stafford.^ Phillips. 

Portrait of a Venetian Senator. — 
Titian, 

Portrait of Cardinal Barberini. 
Portrait of Cromwell Earl of Essex. — 
Holbein, 

Portrait of the Elector Palatine. 
Portrait of Lord Chancellor Elles- 
mere. 

Portrait .of Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk . — Girolamo da Trutnso, 


Portrait of Thomas Wentwortli, £acl 
of Strafford. 

Portrait of Christian Duke of Bruns- 
wick. 

I Portrait of Robert Devereux^ Earl of 
Essex. 

Portrait of a Burgomaster. — Meer^ 
veldt, 

A Consistory. — Tintoret. 

Landscape. — Gaspar Poussin. 

Landscape. — Gaspar Poussin. 

Landscape. — Gaspar Poussin. 

Landscape. — Claude. 

Landscape. — Coninck. 

\ Virgin, Christ, and St. John. — Pietro 
Perrusrino, 

Holy Family. — Rottenkamer and D, 
Severs. 

Marriage of St. Catherine. — Venetian 
School, 

I Christ crowned with Thorns. — L, Cq- 
lacci. 

Virgin and Child, 
j Subject. — Watteau. 

Four paintings in one frame by Mu- 
rillo and a Spanish painter unknown. 

A Sketch. — Velasquez, 

^fhis library communicates with 
the anti-room and a noble dining- 
room. The pictures are. 

Head of Titian. — Tintoret. 

Head of Arctino. — Tintoret. 

Education of Cupid. — Titian. 

Christ and the Disciples at Emmaus. — 
Spdgnoletlo. 

St. Margaret. — School of Carncci. 

RapeofProscri)inc. — JNicolo del Abate, 

Portraits. — Paul Veronese. 

Portrait of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester. — Zucchcru. 

Portrait of Don Garcia. — Sarmiento 
iV Acuna, 

Ratcliff Earl of Sussex. 

Mrs. Siddons, a copy on Worcester 
china, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The billiard-ro^Hii contains a beau- 
tiful landscape by Vincent, and busts 
of the lloman emperors. 

In the gallery, besides the 

B 
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ment of Christ by Hilton^ there are 
some excellent views of the Frith of 
Forth by Elizabeth Marchioness of 
Stafford. The state rooms are rich 
and powerful in effect, and contain 
a number of fine paintings by the 
best masters. The bed is canopied, 
and crimson and gold, and the room 
hung with fine old tapestry. 

STATE ni:D-KOOM. 

Landscape. — ClennclL 
Landscape. — Vincent, 

Landscape. — Crnntncr, 

Landscape. — Barrett, 

Landscape. — Barrett, 

Venus and Cupid. — Coype!, 

A Painting. — Watteau, 

A Painting. — Watteau, 

This room contains also a beauti- 
ful bust of the late Queen of Prussia. 

Connected with the state bed-room 
is the state dressing-room, which 
contains the following paintings : 

Portrait of Elizabeth Marchioness of 
Stafford. — Hoppner, 

Portrait of Caroline Countess of Car- 
lisle. — Angelica Kauffman, * 

Portrait of Lady Louisa Macdonald. 

• — Angelica Kauffman, 

Portraits of Lady Ann Vernon, Lady 
Georgiana Elliot, the Duchess of Beau- 
fort, the Countess of Harrowby, and 
Viscount Granville. — Romney, 

Portrait of George Granville, Mar- 
quis of Stafford. — Owen, 

The Standard. — Cooper, 

Horse and Boa. — Ward, 

Landscape. — De Marne, 

Landscape. — Wynants, 

Landscape. — Wynants. 

View of Nimeguen. — Van Goyen, 

A Painting. — F. Mill, 

A Painting. — Londonio, 

The Marchioness of Stafford’s 
sitting-room is ap elegant apartment, 
and contains the following works: 
Landscape. — Sir G. Beaumont, 
Landscape. — Patel, 


A Gate at Edinburgh.— Fanciman. 
View of Scheveling. — Van Goyen. 
Caerphilly Castle. — Ibhetson, 

A Painting. — Vander Meulen, 

A Painting in imitation of Salvator 
Rosa.— Lingdlmch, 

A Painting in imitation of Salvator 
Rosa. — Lingelbach, 

A Painting. — Le Due. 

Christ on the Mount. 

Portraits of King Charles II. James II . 
and Princess Henrietta Maria. — After 
Vandyke^ by Old Stone. 

Portrait of Sir John Leveson Gower. 
— Marc Garrard, 

Portrait of Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex. 

Portrait of Lady Elizabeth Belgrave. 
— After Sir Thomas Lawrence, by Gurn^ 
mow, 

THE MAUCH10Nr.SS OF STAFFORD’S 
DED-UOOM. 

Children. — Rising, 

Game. — Reinagle. 

Sea Piece. — Brooking, 

A Subject after Titian. — Cantrill, 
Head. — Miss Geddes. 

Dunrobin Castle. — Williams, 

Portrait of Sir Bevil Granville. — 
Walker, 

Portrait of Frances Countess of Mar. 
— C. K, Sharp, Esq, 

THE MARQUIS OF STAFFORD’S SIT- 
TING-ROOM. 

Athens. — Casas, 

Ephesus. — Casas, 

Tivoli. — Du Croz, 

Terni. — Du Croz, 

Rhodes. — Meyer, 

Rhodes. — Meyer, 

Croyland Abbey. — Cotman, 

Wetherby Bridge. — Girtin, 

Cauldron Linn. — Glover, 

Boys and Game. — Heaphy, 

Interior of a Kitchen. — Pugin, 
^j^iandscape . — Du Croz, 

. Small Landscape. — Craig, 
Landscape^— Dewint, 
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Landscape with Figures. — Elitahtth 
Marchioncst qf SlqfcMrd, 

MARQUIS OF Stafford's bed-room. 
Sheep-£bldiDg.-^5rarit« 

A School. — Bam^u 
The Holiday Feast. — Misa M, Spih~ 
bury. 

Danae, after Titian. 

Christ. — Crai^. 

A young Man. 

A View of the New Gallery, Cleve- 
land-House. — J. C. Smith, 

Heraclitus. — SpagnoUtto, 
Peasant-Boy. 

Saint and Angel. 

Portrait of Sir Archibald Macdonald. 
— Craig, 

TUfi STAIRCASK CONTAINS 

A fine Holy Family. — Rubem, 

Ithuriel. — Alston, 

The Holy Family.— Fcnt;<i«n School, 
Carnival at Venice. — Tiepolo. 
Carnival at Venice. — Tiepolo, 
Heidelberg. — 7'iepolo. 

Newmarket. — Wootton, 

Landscape. — Bochart, 

A Hunting Piece, containing Portraits 
of the Earl of Cardigan and John Earl 
of Gower. — Wootton, 

This staircase leads to a series of 
bed-rooms and dressing-rooms, with 


suites of other apartments under va- 
rious denominations, containing a va- 
riety of capital portraits. Among 
them will be found works of the fol- 
lowing masters: Jansen, Sir Peter 
Lely, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, 
Phillips, Edridge, Powmnan, and 
some by Angelica Kaufiinan. 

Attached to the back of the man- 
sion is the parish church, the vaults 
of which and the burial-ground are 
said to extend beneath the dwelling. 
The church-yard is not now used as 
a burial-ground but for widows and 
widowers of the past century. A 
cemetery has been formed for the 
rising generation on the other side 
of the great road, in the centre of 
which the present marquis has raised 
a stately Mausoleum, which is the 
subject of our Second View. It is 
simple in its parts, and forms one 
spacious vaulted chamber, contaimng 
a number of recesses. As seen 
from the high-road, from which our 
view was taken, its form, surmounted 
with a cross, is impressive and pictu- 
resque. 


THE NOVICIATE. 


Great Britain has been called 
the Paradise of Woman; and com- 
pared to other times and other re- 
gions, our isle in the 19th century is 
indeed a land of bliss for the gentler 
sex. There will indeed not unfre- 
>iuently be found among us a father 
impenetrable to the arts of a hand- 
some dashing fortime-hunter, and 
resolutely obdurate to the tearful, 
elegantly sentimental woe of an in- 
experienced girl; while he insists 
that a honey-moon of rapture affords 
no adequate eompensiation for the sa- 
crifice of happiness in aB the subse- 


quent years of her life. Perhaps he 
is even so sordid and ungracious as 
to recommend a suitor endowed with 
no higher attractions than sound mo- 
rals, sound sense, established cha- 
racter, respectable birth, liberal edu- 
cation, and unincumbered estates. 
There may be brothers so quizzically 
particular as to discourage levity in 
their sisters, however freely they 
amuse themselves with the frivolous 
allurements of co']^ettes, to whose 
welfare they aie regardless. Nor is 
it incredible that in our day therie are 
guardians unremittingly vigilant Co 
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extend to thcif wards all the restraints 
derived from parental superintend- 
ence. Yet let our modern belle im- 
partially compare her own exemp- 
tion from oppression with the thral- 
dom imposed upon young women in 
other countries, or in Britain previous 
to the 17th century, and she must 
dearly prisse her own immunities. In 
the days of our ancestors the male 
population often shed their dearest 
blood in the cause of liberty; but 
liberty was denied to the weaker sex. 
Daughters were subjected to the 
most severe and unrelaxing controul; 
they were never allowed to sit in pre- 
sence of their father or mother; they 
never spoke unless timidly to answer 
a question, or on their khees to crave 
pardon for some involuntary offence, 
which now would scarcely incur an 
angry rebuke, but which then was 
visited with the harshest invective 
and pitiless castigation. Fans with 
a very long handle formed a neces- 
sary appendage of dress for the su- 
perior orders, and these were em- 
ployed to punish their daughters. 
The lower classes used walking-sticks 
for the same purpose; and though 
grown up, and of the highest rank, 
they were daily liable to manual dis- 
dpline. Girls of all stations had a 
certain task of needle-work to per- 
form, and be assured they were early 
at this occupation; their bower or 
bed-chamber was directly over the 
apartment of their parents. Young 
females were besides expected to sub- 
sist, cameleondike, on atmospheric 
nutriment. To eat so much as to us 
should seem a very slender repast 
for the most delicate fine lady would 
have been con j^ned as an act of 
vulgarity, that must be expiated by 
corporal chastenings and floods of 
creeping penitentials. Such ware tb^ 


decreee of fashion, and thewbitraTy 
requisitions of fashion mH bc obey^ 
to the letter, if not always to the 
spirit. Many young ladies lost tlieir 
health through* inanition, ^vhicb in^ 
dneed some mothers, less i*igid than 
their contemporaries, to connive at 
satisfying their daughters’ appetitU 
in secret. But how execrable a sys- 
tem of tyranny on the one hand, and 
deceit on the other, prevailed over 
the parent and child! They were 
strangers to each other, though dwel- 
ling under the same roof; and chil- 
dren were trained to conceal or dis- 
guise, not to amend their . failings. 
In our day, thanks to the progress 
of intellectual improvement, the in- 
clinations or demeanour of young 
women undergo no constraint, which 
a virtuous and honourable mind would 
not voluntarily assign to itself; and 
therefore the lovelier counterpart of 
man is the companion of his erect 
principles and cultivated understand- 
ing. 

In the Repository for January 
1823, and succeeding Numbers, were 
inserted several sketches of the con* 
dition to which woman has been re* 
duced in Asia, Africa, America, and 
some kingdoms of Europe. We are 
now slightly to depict the state in 
which our great-grandmothers and 
their fair progenitors passed their 
monotonous and sometimes woftii 
youth. f 

In warlike spirit, and in multipKed 
years, Gavin Douglas, Lord of Balv 
veny, was the Henry Dandolo of 
Scotland. The Doge of Venice tooh 
Constandnople in his ninet]t*seTentlt 
year, and died a few months after 
this victory# which was prkioipaily> 
achieved by his y^ur, 

Bmong the first who rushed ^within 
the woUa of tht^eitjr* The iliord df 
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Balven^ wna abnostn year oWeir than ‘I 
Hertry Damdola when he fell man- 
fully witUhig his sword to suppress 
a feud, * which threatened to lay the 
south of Scotland in blood and de- 
rastation. He bad seen more than 
seventy winters before the demise of ! 
Lady Home left her daughter un* | 
protected; as, by the attainder of 
Lord Home, she was bei'eaved of 
fortune and friends. Lord Balveny 
had been the guardian of Home’s 
minority, and did not forsake him, 
though he acted in opposition to the 
counsels that guided his youth in ho- 
nour and prosperity, and ruin en- 
sued from his temerity and violence. 
His offences were flagrant Sentence 
of banishment could not be averted 
by all Lord Balveny’s influence; he 
could only assist the exile with his 
purse, and furnish Lady Home with 
an establishment properly adjusted 
to her rank and circumstances* On 
her deathbed. Lady Home com- 
mitted Wilmina to his paternal care, 
and Lord Balveny engaged a matron 
of good family to reside in his castle 
with die beautiful orphan. Her pen- 
sive loveliness might have softened 
and warmed the feelings of a lieart 
lesa generous and susceptible than 
the heart of her noble guardian; 
and when she recovered her usual 
fl6w of spirits, her vivacity was so 
amusing, so tempered by grateful af- 
fiance and respectful assiduity in at« 
tending to the kind and polite advices 
he bestowed on her, that lie soon 
felt it a sacrifice to leave his castle 
Qlt^tbe most urgent business* He 
beeatne impatient for tlie time when 
mom be could with due decorum 
eilter^die bower allotted for Wilmina 
andher grave compankm ; aud spring 
liadtnotrchased awwy the grim aspect 
of iriaUr,^ ere the idea of w second 


marriage predominated in Ida 
HLa daughter had been many years 
tlio wife of Lord Gjaminis; his sons 
were esti’anged from him by political 
variance. They seldom came to Bal- 
veny Castle, except for a few days 
during the hunting season; but 
should they obtain a sight of Wil- 
inina, her charms would engage their 
frequent return. They were, he be- 
lieved, too ambitious to think of an 
alliance witli a portionless girl: how- 
ever, Sholto was a passionate admirer 
of female beauty; and Sylvester, the 
beloved offspring of his latter years, 
was universally admired by the fair 
sex. Wilnuna’s happiness, perhapa 
her reputation, was at hazard, and 
he who received her in trust from a 
dying mother was bound to preserve 
her from all possible dangers: be 
should and he would make her hie 
bride. Thus pondered the good lord 
of Balveny; and, like most men, be 
was easily convinced, that reason ami 
duty sanctioned the indulgence of a 
fond inclination. 

His beliaviour led Wilmina to ex-r 
pect the offer of his hand, nor wa^ 
the proipoct repugnant tolicrwislies, 
since u taste for magnificence had 
grown with her growth. Her infaiv 
tine imagination had been powerfully 
excited by descriptions of the gran- 
deur maintained by her grandsire 
Lindsay, l>uke of Montrose; and as 
Lady Balveny, she could enjoy the 
gorgeous distinctions that in early 
life pertrined to her mother. Yet 
another image rose in vivid portrai- 
ture to her memory : a tall graceful 
youth, with brilliant dark eyes, ruddy 
cheeks, and a most fascinating smile, 
threw personal vanity and feudo)! 
pride into the shade; and her strug- 
gles to forget him only recalled nxarf^ 
eircumsiantially iUe impressio;^ ojC 
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their transient encounters. Wilmi- 
nu's.only brother, in his nineteenth 
year, was stabbed in a night scuffle 
in the High-street of Edinburgh, 
near to the entrance of a house con- 
sisting of twelve stories, a height by 
no means uncommon in the ancient 
capital of Scotland. The Master of 
Home escaped from his assailants up 
several flights of stairs, as they were 
then called, and he sunk with a 
heavy groan near the door of a va- 
cant lodging. The owners of that 
lodging lived below, and searching 
with lights for the sufferer, found 
him alive, but unable to speak. They 
kid him on a bed in one of the waste 
chambers; it being reckoned unlucky 
to take a dying stranger to a dwel- 
ling-house. They staunched his 
wounds, and after a little time he 
could faintly beseech them to send 
for Lady Home and her daughter. 
They came. The Master of Home 
expired in a few hours, and Lady 
Home, who had been long an invalid, 
could not bear up against a shock so 
overwhelming. She perceived her 
approaching end, and desired to 
breathe her last sigh on the bed 
where the dearest object of her af- 
fections closed his earthly course. 
She never left the lodging until car- 
ried to her grave. During her ill- 
ness Wilmina offered morning and 
evening supplications for her reco- 
very at the chapel of Holy Rood. 

The second week, as with down- 
cast eyes and sorrowful heart she de- 
scended to her pious orisons, a small 
window at a narrow turn of the stair 
was so obscured, that she looked up 
to consider the way, and leaning on 
the window- siU^a handsome young 
man was intendy gazing at her. 
Blushing deeply, she passim on; but 
he never &tled to intercept her when 


she went out, which Was only to the 
chapel; and on the fourth night af- 
ter their meeting, Lady Home joined 
her lamented son in a happier world. 
Wilmina was removed to Balveny 
Castle, and all the inquiries she ven- 
tured to make, procured no informa- 
tion concerning the theme of her 
anxious recollections. She had been 
reared in seclusion. Some old la- 
dies and gentlemen called on Lady 
Home; Lord Balveny was a frequent 
visitor; but to the fascinations of 
youth in a fine countenance and fi- 
gure she had remained a stranger, 
until she beheld them on the stair of 
her mother s lodging, and the eftect 
was irresistible. The superb and 
novel varieties that engaged her at- 
tention at Balveny Castle in a great 
measure counteracted her rising pas- 
sion, which grief had violently sup- 
planted, and Lord Balveny ’s extreme 
kindness gave rise to ambitious hopes, 
congenial to her earliest predilections. 
The potency of gold has been known 
since the time of Danae, Atalanta, 
Proserpine, and other belles of pa- 
gan celebrity : our heroine was van- 
quished by tlie golden threads of 
embroidery. Aprons and tippets 
worked with threads overlaid by the 
precious metals were introduced at 
coui*t by the queen and her Parisian 
ladies in waiting. Lord Balveny had 
always studied to give his fair ward 
employments that might beguile the 
tedium of a retired Jife with her mo* 
ther; and he sent her materiak % 
the new mode of decoratiou Imt 
three hours previous to jhe ugtk^ely 
fate of her brother. . X]^si4 
which eiisuud bamsbed 
of thkgd^dUberapirikrasej^^ 
tlm.pseasiire oC 

to prepare fos^g|q|^«a«9^o^^ 
Xaying aside the tent-stitramtend- 
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ed by Jicr chapefon for cushions to 
the chapel of B^l^eny Casdei WO- 
mina rose with the dawn of a sum- 
mer-day^ and to gain the first rays of 
clear light, stood In an eastern win- 
dow of the great gallery, while be- 
ginning to trace gold scollops on the 
border of the silken tippet so long 
neglectled. She did not notice Lord 
Balveny leaning on a table covered 
with parchments, as he sat in ano- 
ther window on the same side, near 
a private door communicating with 
his bedchamber. The thickness of 
the wall concealed him irom her view, 
and his mind was absorbed in con- 
templation of the dispatches which 
a king's messenger had delivered to 
him the preceding night; but Mrs. 
Halyburton’s stately step soon roused 
his faculties, by exciting keen, though 
suppressed displeasure. 

** Wilmina of Home,” she said, 
“ how came you to rise at an hour 
so unseemly? You stole away from 
me, and I sought you, trembling with 
alarm, all over the castle. Why do 
I find you here in the wide gallery, 
and your tent-stitch and all the wor- 
steds packed in a basket on a bench 
of your inner bower What is this 
that employs your fingers? A silken 
vanity you are working in threads of 
gold! Accurst be the enemy that 
tempted you with baubles to corrupt 
your silly youth !” 

Oh! do not curse the wisest, 
kindest, and most endearing of 
fidends, dear, dear Lord Balveny!” 

Wilmina. “ These are his 
gifts; and do I not owe all to him? 
and my soul shall ever bless him.” 

widow Halyburton had un- 
fartinnitely mianteipreted Lord Bal- 
go^-nature and courtly po- 
as of preference 


for herself. Of late indeed the had 
suffered twinges of jealousy on ac« 
count of his lordship’s tender assi- 
duities far amusing Wifanina; and sup- 
posing the silk was a late present, 
her uneasiness broke out in fierce 
wi^th against the sinful follies of mo- 
dern dress. She ordered hercharge 
to pack off to more useful industry ; 
and the helpless girl dared not dis- 
obey. 

Lord Balveny sometimes took the 
privilege of paying his respects to 
the ladies in their exterior bower 
where they worked, and lie availed 
himself of the custom to release Wil- 
mina fitim the task imposed on her 
by Mrs. Halyburton. When his 
knock asked for admission, Wilmina 
was struggling to repress the tears 
she scorned to shed under Mrs. Ha- 
lyburton’s authority, and her lingers 
were almost unconsciously busied 
with the chapel cushions. After the 
morning compliments, hotd Balveny 
inquired, “ What cumbrous piece of 
work have you here, Wilmina? I 
hoped you would gratify me by com- 
pleting the apron and tippet so much 
in vogue with our courtly fair-ones. 
Be very diligent. You must be pre- 
sented to the queen in the fashion 
she has introduced.” 

Our own fashions arc more be- 
coming Scottish lasses,” said Mrs. 
Halyburton, trying to soften her an- 
gry voice. — “ We shall not dispute 
your taste, madam,” replied Lord 
Balveny; “ and of course you will be 
candid to ours. I must trouble you 
to order breakfast. I have letters to 
write when it is over; but I shall 
keep Wilmina company during your 
short absence.” 

This was no veiy delightful inti- 
mation to Mrs. Halyburton. She 
C 
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employed a crowd of servants to ex- 
pedite preparations for the early re- 
past: yet brief as she made their 
tttc-d.4ite, Lord Balveny obtained 
from Wilmina a promise to grant him 
the fondest claim to protect her. 

Wilmina, however, kept her own 
secret, as Lord Balveny represented 
to her the propriety of strict reserve 
on that head, until he could have an 
interview with the king. His lord- 
ship was forced to postpone his jour- 
ney to Edinburgh. His sons were 
there; and as he did not think they 
deserved to be informed of his in- 
tended marriage, so neither could he 
be reconciled to see them without 
making the communication. 

After a tedious interval, Lord Bal- 
veny received notice that his sons 
were, gone to Angusshirc, and he 
hastened Co Edinburgh, to obviate 
objections, if any should arise in the 
mind of his royal master, against his 
marriage with the daughter of an I 
attainted traitor. James gave his ap- 
probation in terms of cordial good- 
will; and commanded Lord Balveny 
to tell the bride, she might expect 
the glide man of Ballengeith to look 
in upon the nuptial dance. Few are 
uninformed that, under the above 
homely designation, King James V. 
joined in tlic mcrriinakings of liis 
subjects; and they were aware of his 


wfeh to be treated.witli tl\e familia’^ 
rity his incognito seemed to demand. 

Xiord Balveny quickly returned to 
his castle, and was immediately unit- 
ed to Wilmina at his chapel, in the 
presence of only three witnesses, who 
were sworn not to divulge the event 
until the parties saw proper to give 
it publicity. Nearly a month elapsed 
in circulating invitations to the no- 
I hies and gentry within the circuit of 
many miles, and in preparing viands 
for their entertainment; while so 
little intercourse then subsisted be- 
tween great families, that not a sur- 
mise of the tell-tale looks of Lord 
Balveny and his ward transpired, 
further than the gossip of the ser- 
vants among themselves. Lord Bal- 
veny sent a special messenger to call 
his sons to the revel; and, more from 
curiosity than dutiful compliance, they 
attended the summons. They knew 
with what open-hearted hospitality 
their father welcomed every guest; 
but formal invitations to a feast had 
never been given from any of his 
castles since the death of his lady, 
and at his years a second hymen was 
not to be apprehended. Some poli- 
tical stroke must be in contempla- 
tion, and they should attend to watch 
the progress and result. 

(To he continued.) 


VILLAGE SKETCHES NEAR PARIS. 
No. I. 


You are not to suppose, good 
reader, that ours is a common village: 
no indeed; we pride ourselves upon 
its being cleaner, better built, and 
more genteelly inhabited, than most 
of the villages jamjar Paris. There 
are evea some among us who insist, 
that it ought not to be called a village, 


but a town. Whether it really, de-. 
serves that honourable appellation 
or not, I shall not attempt to decide, 
my intention being merely to amuse 
myself with sketching the place and 
its inhabkants* 

If I C(N|ld.fc«|get tha^traot of-^sea 
and land 
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my ftivoarite pftt of London, the 
N-e^it-road,' I should sometimes fan- 
cy myself there as I walk down 
our village. The houses are of the 
same size, are built nearly in the 
same manner, and have each a neat 
little garden before the door. It 
has also another point of resemblance 
to a j^krt of the New-road, in the 
number of short streets which branch 
from it on each side. The inhabit- 
ants of these streets, however, being 
mostly shopkeepers, must not be put 
upon a footing with us residents in 
the tnain street, who are aU, in our 
own opinion at least, gens comme il 
faut. 

Our only public building is a large 
handsome church, which, for the cre- 
dit of the inhabitants be it spoken, is 
generally pretty well filled. The 
mayor, with a laudable attention to 
the amusement of his fellow-citizens, 
has fitted up a large hall in his own 
house as a public ball-room, where 
the genteel inhabitants of the village 
assemble every Sunday and holiday 
evening in grand costume, and caper 
away to the music of the village tid- 
ier, at the moderate prices of ten 
sous for every lady and twenty for 
every gentleman, refreshments (that 
is to say, a glass of sugar and water,) 
included. 

We have also a theatre on the 
first floor of the blacksmith's house, 
which is fitted up, as the play-bills 
assure us, quite in the Parisian style, 
and where there is as little distinc- 
. tloti of pk, box, and gallery, as at 
Bartileiiiy^fair. A company of co- 
medians', five in number, perform 
every Monday^evenif^, and gehei^ally 
treat ' the kudience with the three 
last new pieces. They strove hard 
‘ fer^rmlaahm td' Oj^n^thc haafte on 
Sohdaysf Mayor was shock- 


ed at the idea, and proteiited that, 
however other magistrates might 
sanction such iiTeligious proceedings, 
he, for his part, would never consent 
to such a profiination of the Sabbath. 
There are people in our village, as in 
all villages, a little given to detrac- 
tion, who observed with a shrug, that 
Mr. Mayor s reverence for the Sab- 
bath is considerably augmented by 
his fear of diminishing the profits of 
his ball. This is more ill-nature no 
doubt, though it must be owned, 
that his never appearing at church 
does give some small colour to it. 

Our little community, like many 
larger ones, is split into factions. 
Some of us pride ourselves upon our 
birth, and others upon our money. 
At the head of the first class is Ma- 
demoiselle Mont-Orgueil, a virgin of 
fifty-three, one of whose ancestors, 
as she tells us, was the bosotn friend 
and privy-counsellor of Louis XI. 
A wag of the village had once the har- 
dihood to ask her, whether the an- 
cestor in question was his majesty’s 
provost-marshal, or Oliver le Dia- 
ble? This sally was the cause of the 
unlucky wag’s expulsion from the 
party ; for mademoiselle, who has no 
notion of a joke, would never suffer 
him in her presence afterwards. It 
is certain tliat the family revetities 
must hiive been for a long time in k 
state of decadence, for her immediate 
ancestors had no other possessions 
than a few acres of ground and an 
old house nearly in ruins, which she 
chooses to call a ch&tem; but as 
none of them could be convicted of 
following any trade or protfesiion, 
she piques herself upon harvsi^g'^a 
noble unblemished dcBOcnl; and 
pretty frequently^ints,^ tImtdP she 
coukl liiBnre stooped to donilmimnate 
itby M fnfeirtor^altiMOC;''<^ village 
C 2 
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would never have enjoyed the ho- 
nour of her presaice, for she might 
have been married half-a-dozen times 
at least to some of the most distin- 
guished among the new nobility. 

This good lady has taken upon 
herself the office of censor-general 
to the village; and certainly if we do 
not regulate our lives and expenses I 
by the strictest rules of morality and 
economy, it will not he her fault. 
She knows to a Hard the income 
that each of us possesses, and the 
uses we make of it. Not a single 
article of dress can appear in the vil- 
lage, from a handsome shawl to a 
sixpenny top-knot, without her sit- 
ting in j udgment upon the right of the 
wearer to purchase such a thing; 
and if any of the inhabitants hap- 
pen to have company, Mademoiselle 
Mont-Orgueil is sure to prognosti- 
cate^ the ruin of the donor of the 
feast, if she learns that there has 
been the least approach to good 
cheer. One can’t help admiring the 
impartiality with which she acts up- 
on these occasions, for her being in- 
vited never appears to have the ef- 
fect of mitigating the indignation 
with which she declaims against such 
abominable extravagance. 

Monsieur Gasconade is a staunch 
supporter and devoted humble ser- 
vant of Mademoiselle Mont-Orgueil, 
for a French lady must have an hum- 
ble servant even at fifty-three. This 
gentleman formerly held a distinguish- 
ed situation under government, so at 
least be 8|iys, though there are peo^ 
pie who declare that he was only a 
ctmmU: but this assertion doubtless 
springs from that envy which never 
fails to pursue persons of merit; and 
truly our village jnay well be proud 
of possessing a man of such tran- 
scendent abilities, for one ha# ouly 


to hear him talk, *to be convinced 
that in comparison with him all the 
prime ministers in Europe are foois^ 
He compliments the Englirii minis- 
try, however, with having upon the 
whole a much better notion of finan- 
cial operations than their neigii- 
bours; and he has more than once 
assured me, that nothing but consi- 
deration for the welfare of France 
has prevented his offering them his 
services ; but he patriotically declares, 
that his talents shall never be exert- 
ed to raise the glory and posperity 
of a rival nation; and unluckily he 
cannot, at present at least, exert 
them for the benefit of his own, since 
a certain great personage, who must 
be nameless, is too jealous of his 
abilities to think of employing him. 

He resolves therefore with the 
versatility of a true Frenchman, since 
he cannot turn his genius to account 
in one way, to employ it in another, 
and as be is prevented from regulat- 
ing the affairs of the state, he occu- 
pies himself with those of our village. 
He is always at the head of the com- 
mittee of inquiry, regularly instituted 
for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 
ther new-comers are vuitahle: it is 
peculiarly hk province to impress 
them with a proper sense of the dig- 
nity of his party, and more particu- 
larly of his own. He is a univer- 
sal referee in all matters of prece- 
dence, and remarkably usefol to 
those who wish to be instructed in 
the art of proportioning their civili- 
ties to the rank of the person they 
address; an art which is perhaps 
more necessary among us than ^en 
in the capital, for our ancient eaptato 
of cavalry would never forgive you 
if you did not bow at least twice as 
low to him as to die mayor; who, 
for hk part, woiiU be wtoemely ^ 
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fronted if your anhitatiDn to lifan was 
not much more profound than the 
one you make to the apothecary^ 
and he» his turn, claims, an obet)*> 
saiKse much more respectful than 
that you bestow, upon the village 
schoolmaster, who« proud of the 
Inatiiution Rayale^ blazoned in im- 
mense gilt letters on a green board 
over his door, cc^nsoles himself for 
the slight regards of our village beau 
mondey by exacting the highest pos- 
sible degree of deference from every 
soul under his immediate influence. 


Mademoiselie Monl-Orgtieil and 
Monsieur Gasconade are the acknow- 
ledged leaders of the high - bom 
class; the other members of it have 
nothing remarkable about them; they 
are very poor, very proud, and very 
much occupied with cards, gossiping, 
and scandal. I shall speak of the 
other class in my next paper, for I 
perceive that I have already exceed- 
ed the limits allotted by the editor 
to my lucubrations. 

E. 


FACTS AND FICTIONS. 

TALE /. 

THE KOnUER. 


** Bewauk of committing a first 
imprudence,” said the aged Merton 
to his children. “ Though poverty 
steep you to your very lips, and would 
stimulate you to mischief, beware 
of committing one fault, lest another 
and a worse succeed it. You see in 
me,” he said, addressing himself to 
a son and daughter, who had not 
long plighted their faith at the altar 
of Hymen, however honourable I 
may be at present, a fatal instance 
of one departure from probity, plung- 
ing into an enormity at which I even 
now shudder. I might have kept 
this secret locked in my bosom; the 
divnlgii^ of if may rob me of your 
respebt: but you would probably af- 
ter my’ death have heard an exag- 
geratied history of my wanderings, 
and the moral is too gbod to be lost. 
Thus I throw myself on the good- 
ness of your hearta for the conse- 
quences. 

“ Not k very long' period, Caro- 
line, after I had married your mo- 
thet\ I deperied from thst 


of conduct which had created an in- 
terest in my favour in her bosom; 
and to rid myself of accumulated 
debts, incurred by idleness, plunged 
into all manner of gambling transac- 
tions. But here I was unlucky, and 
became so much the more involved 
in debt. It was in vain that I would 
have borrowed money to satisfy the 
claims of my landlord; he at length 
threatened to levy a distress, and 
starvation looked all of us in the face. 
I had apparently no alternative hut 
to go to prison, when some demon 
whispered in my ear, that there were 
many persons revelling in richCsr, 
who Ought to spare me a little, to 
which indeed I had a just right; and 
that as entreaty had foiled to procure 
this, force in such a case as mine 
might be resorted to. Something 
must be done, and instantly. I tlieVc- 
fore pretended to take a journey, un- 
der the pretext of visiting and soli- 
citing pecuniary asi^stance from a 
relative; but arrivihgat A-—, I pur- 
chase a' wig, a long coat, and other 
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habiliments^ to disguise my person, had indeed only 'borrowed ofdiinr. 
and to these adding a pair of pistols, As soon as he was out of sight I 
tied all up together in a parcel. I returned to the iield^ and restoring 
rose early the next morning, and myselfto my usual appearai^ce, threw 
having paid my reckoning overnight, my disguise into a ditch, and pro- 
found that my whole stock of pro- ceeded homeward, 
perty amounted to a few shillings “We are willing to believe what 
only. I turned out of the public we wish ; and my dear wife bleftsed 
road, and changing my dress, loaded the kindness of my relation over and 
my pistols, and prepared to prey on over again. I now began as I con- 
the first passenger who should pre- ceived earnestly to repent of my 
sent himself to iny view. Yes, my guilty life, and seriously to set about 
children, your looks betray your hor- redeeming the past. Evei*y morn- 
ror of my crime : what then must ing I eagerly perused the newspa^ 
have been the state of my mind, pers, in the hope that some situation 
when the contemplation of a robbery might present itself. I determined 
sunk in comparison with the wretch- to be very humble; but if I found 
edness to which I had reduced my not the intelligence I wanted, I found 
family? ^ another; this was an account of the 

“ I had not proceeded far when I robbery which I had committed, a 
encountered a substantial -looking description of my then dress, and 
tradesman, of whom I immediately the offer of a reward for my appre- 
demanded his money. It required hension. This gave me no yery 
all the threatening position of my great alarm, as I viewed myself in a 
pistol to assist my courage, and I was glass, and saw no traces of resem- 
in reality as much alarmed as the un- blaiice with the description. But 
fortunate subject of my attack. He my crime was not to be so easily 
informed me, that he had himself glossed over, 
been collecting money to pay his “ A few days afterwards, as I was 
debts, and if I robbed him of all engaged in copying a reference to a 
that he had about him he should place which 1 thought might suit 
be a ruined man. I counted out a me, my eye was arrested by a para- 
hundred pounds from his pocket- graph in the next column, Couched 
book, while he several times, coward in the following words: * We are 
as he was, urged by despair, seemed happy to inform our readers, that 
half-determined to strike the pistol the person who robbed Mr. Stevens 
from my hand, while he continued last week was apprehended yestet- 
passionately imploring me to spare day, and fully committed to tak^his 
him. Thirty pounds was all I wanted trial at the next assizes. Whenqharg- 
for present use: this I told him my ed with the robbery, he stoutly dcr 
circumstances compelled me to ap- nied the fact; and when the prese- 
propriate to myself; and to his great cutor identified him, the fellow pre- 
delight, I returned him the rest, tak- tended that he had found theclotfies 
ing his address, and assuring him, in a dkeh tied up in a bundle, ^end 
that should For#une prove favourable, Uiat he put them otitbv a frolic. ^ 
I would certainly restore him the paltry a defence Wa# ilot^Buffici^^ 1 k> 
rest which he might imagine that I prevent the worthy magistrate, who 
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kniQw him for an cid. offender, from 
fully committing him for trial.* 

Here then, my children, was 
t)ie dreadful punishment of the crime 
which I had committed. I became 
responsible for the blood of a fellow- 
creature about to be shed for a crime 
of which myself only was guilty* 1 
could not rest either night or day until 
I had formed a resolution to save his 
life, even at the loss of my own* No 
sooner had I come to this determina- 
tion than I became easier in my 
mind, and acquainting myself with 
the name of the judge who was to 
preside at the assizes, 1 had the cou- 
rage to obtain an interview with him. 

I threw myself at his feet; my dis- 
tress witnessed for my sincerity, while 
I implored him to have compassion 
on one who dreaded an ignominious 
death, but much more dreaded the 
liorrible alternative of allowing an- 
other to suffer for a crime of which 
he was the only perpetrator. The 
worthy judge endeavoured to com- 
pose my mind, in order to be made 
more fully acquainted with the facts 
of the case; and I retired from his 
presence, if not myself perfectly as- j 
sured of an acquitUil, yet certain that 
the b]ood of the innocent would not 
lie on my conscience. 

‘‘ At length the awful day of my 
trial as well as that of the innocent 
man arrived. It was in vain that the 
poor wretch, a victim to the love of 
dress, endeavoured to prove an alibu 
Mr.^tevens swore to his person, hb 
dress;. and, to my indignation, the 
man who, when I encountered him, 
bad not the courage to defend his 
sdl, was. xipw loud and courageous, 
and materially aggravated the case 
by setting up. a &lse defence of bis 
person# and that, he ^had 


neariy overpowered the robber when 
his pistol luckily flashing in the pan 
intimidated him. The jury were 
about to leave the box, while the 
idea of guilty seemed to pervade the 
court. At length Stevens was once 
more asked by a counsel if he could 
swear to the man; and again he an- 
swered in the affirmative. It was 
now my turn to act the part set down 
for me by the worthy judge. On bis 
making the sign agreed upon with 
his finger, I came forward from my 
hiding-place, and placing myself by 
the prisoner, attracted the attention 
of Stevens. He now became stag- 
gered in his opinion, and still more 
when I spoke to him, which I did by 
order of the court in my natural 
voice. My senses were now in a 
whirl: yet I recollect, that the jury 
without leaving their box pronounc- 
ed a verdict of acquittal, and the in- 
nocent man, overcome with joy, sunk 
into a swoon, and the acquitted and 
myself were both conveyed out of 
court more dead than alive. 

“ All this affair was but a nine 
days’ wonder. I contrived to con- 
vey myself and family into a distant 
county. I laboured hard, and Pro- 
vidence blessed my exertions. Not 
very many years after the occurrence 
took place 1 was enabled to send 
Stevens his 30/. A subscription had 
been raised in court for myself and 
the innocent man: of this I could 
not partake. Tlie tale of my wan- 
derings, my dear children, is finished. 
Withdraw not your respect from a 
parent who has bitterly suffered for 
his crimes ; and, oh ! remember how 
nearly a single error had hurried him 
into the crime of blood-guiltiness!'* 

J. C. 
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^ I MUST absolutely return home; 
for these people, in spite of diek* 
idlenesf, contrive to keep up such 
an appearance of perpetual bustle, 
that it is impossible for a quiet loun- 
ger like myself to be comfortable 
among them. One is so incessantly 
called upon to wonder or to admire, 
tp be shocked or enchanted, that there 
is no preserving any tiling like tran- 
quillity. Every thing that happens, 
no matter whether it is great or in- 
significant, cfeatea a sensation, and 
every sensation must be expressed 
with all the violence and exaggera- 
tion of a hero in a rapting tragedy. 
A jFrencbman is never sorry or glad ; 
these are words much too weak to 
convey his feelings : he must be ei- 
ther delighted or in despair. This 
perpetual parade of sensibility, al- 
ways disagreeable to the quiet port 
of mankind, is particularly so to one 
like myself; for, as I can't take the 
trouble to feign a corresponding sen- 
timent^ 1 know, that in spite of the 
politepess with which 1 am treated, 
I can never be cordially liked by a 
people who have no other standard 
of leeliug Uian an exaggerated ex- 
jjression of it, 

* ^Notwithstanding this fault, and in 
jpy.eyes it is a very grave one, they 
are ^an amiable people, frank, lively, 
and good-natured. As to the po- 
liteness which they are universally 
allowed to possess, 1 am ready to 
give the middling and lower classes, 
gene^Hy speaking, <jredit for it; but 
amon^ the higher, politeness is too 
frequently made a dimsy covering to 
vanity and ostentation; and the Eng- 
lish are not always grateful for their | 
attentions, when they find that the 


price they are expected to pay ibr 
them is an unqualified admiration of 
all they see and hear«^ John Bidl*s 
unoouitly Mneerity does scmethnecb 
k must be confessed, ocmie too rough** 
ly m contact yfith monsieur's amour 
prepret and very great ckcumspoc- 
tion is requisite to ayoid woundiiig 
it. 1 experienced this the other day 
on the fd^owing occasion. 

On my first arrival, I renewed my 
acquamtance with a Frencli gentl^ 
man with whom I had been formerly 
intimate in England. He volunteer** 
ed to shew me the lions; and to do 
him justice, a more assiduous Cice.* 
rone could not be found: for, in bis 
zeal to do the honours of his ccun* 
try, he fairly persecuted me into see-' 
ing every thing worth notice and not 
worth notice. The Chambers of 
Peers and Deputies were then both 
shut, but permission was easily ob** 
tained to view them; and my friend, 
in the triumph of his beai^, could 
not help glancing a little at the su* 
periority of these buildings to our 
poor old St. Stephen's 
When the Chamber of Deputies 
opened, I was surprised at his, not 
offering to accompany me ta tl^ gal- 
lery; tor 1 thought that he^ MTpplfl 
have been at least as eager to^dl^glay 
the oratory of hia country the 
beauty of their senate; 
great surprise be evaded 
found 1 intended to go 
and even toen be tried ^t^9.^ua4p 
me, atleastforthaJ^day^, 
able to succeed, he 
but with a 

could not tflep /or.,. ^ 

We the. 

ment when a 
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descended the tfibtt9e» five or mx 
others rose at the same tirne^ and 
scampering across the immense hall 
with the speed of greyhoands^ all 
vociferated at once, ** Je dtmmde la 
parole-^ Je demandelaparole^^ with 
a vehetnence and uproar absolutely 
deaihning. While the one who was 
in the act of mounting was ihirly 
seized and held buck by those who 
were Drearest to him, the president, 
by the strongest exertions of his 
lungs and his authority, induced them 
to submit to this gentleman’s daini, 
since it was evident enough that he 
bad outrun them, and been first at 
the tribune. This point being set- 
tled, the orator mounted with all the 
agility and much of the air of a mon- 
key, and began speaking with a de- 
gree of grimace and gesticulation 
which had nearly put my gravity to 
flight. I concealed my risibility as 
well as I could, out of consideration 
for my companion, whose reluctance 
to my witnessing the debates of the 
French legislative body was now ful- 
ly accounted for. But I could not 
help thinking, that if these people 
understood their own interest:, and 
wished to keep up the character 
which they fancy they have acquired, 
of the greatest nation in Europe, 
they should never permit themselves 
to be seen fai the act of legislation by 
foreignera. Let them dance, figh^ 
Or make love, three things which 
Aiey certainly do admirably; but let 
tlfeiit leave making laws to wiser, or 
at least cooler heads. 4p^d, by the 
wajr, it is not the least ludicrous thing 
iM tl^ir debates, that the speaker, in 
the foidst of the fire and fury with 
wlAohr he proceeds, gei^ralty inter- 
mingles some comj^Uments on his own 
dUfitess, htad^peatedly assures bis 


auditors, that he brought to the de« 
bote a mind free from prejudices, and 
fully prepared to treat the subject 
with the greatest eookess and impar* 
tiality. 

The subject, however, was one 
which, it must be confessed, it was 
rather difficult to discuss with tem- 
per: it was the reduction of the in- 
terest of the national debt, a mea- 
sure in which all classes of the peo- 
ple ore deeply interested. Jacobins 
and royalists join in execradng it: 
the former assert, that it is a viola- 
tion of the charter; while the latter, 
consigning the charter to the devil, 
declare, tliat if there never had been 
a chai^ter, such a measure as this 
could not have been thought of. 

flowever, though the dissatisfac- 
tion appears general, it is not those 
who will really suffer the most that 
are' the loudest in their regrets. In 
Paris, as every where else, people 
who are really poor are not apt to 
descant upon the badness of their 
circumstances; folks seldom complain 
of being obliged to make retrench- 
ments, but for the pleasure of shew'- 
ing you how well they can afford to 
do it. Thus one cannot feel much 
pity for the Marquis de T — , who 
laments that he can now only afford 
to expend two hundred and fifty 
thousand francs in beautifying his 
country-seat, instead of three hundred 
thousand, which he meant to have 
laid out upon it; neither can one 
join very heartily in the regrets of 
the Vicomtesse S — , who is over- 
whelmed with sorrow at the idea of 
being able to give a grand ball only 
once in every five weeks, instead of 
once a month. 

I was much amifted yesterday at 
the calculation which the dashing 

D 
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Mftdame maile in tny presence 
of all the retrenchments Uiat it would 
be possible for her to make. 1 found 
her sealedtal her writing-desk, with 
an air so grave and thoughtful, that 
I'Was almost afmid U> inquira the 
reason.. Ah! heaven,’' cried ahe, 
have 1 not too much reason} tXon^t 
you know that this odious Viilele is 
gokig to rum us all?”*— Not quite 
I hope,.” said I smiling.—** Oh ! yes, 
be^ will indeed, my dear sir, if some 
kicky thing or other does not happen 
directly to prevent him. Oh! how 
1 wish your radicals wouhl rise en 
masse and overturn your govern- 
ment !”— ** We are really very much 
obliged to you.”—** Or those plaguy 
Spaniards, now if they would but 
break out again,” (by the bye, she 
was one of those who rejoiced the 
most whpn they were subjugated,) 
** ah! we should have the funds low 
enough then. But, no, wc shall not 
be so fortunate I am afraid as to have 
insurrections any where; this odious 
‘law wiU certainly pass, and then I 
must make so many retrenchments ! 
I was just considering as you came 
in what I co%ild best manage to be 
saving in. Do you kneyw I am afraid 
I must put down one of my car- 
fiages."— ** But you will stHl have 
two,”—** Ah ! that is no matter : I 
can’t well do without tliree ; never- 
theless I must try. Then I shall be 
obliged to part with three servants.” 
r— ** However, you will have a great 
number remaining.”— “ Only seven- 
teen, and that is not enough for an 
establishment like mine. Then my 
toilette^ Ah! no, positively I can 
dimimsh nothing in that article!” — 
** Yet you are always superbly dress- 
. ed.”*-^** However, I assure you I am 
very economical: it has not cost me 
above thirty tliousand francs for the 


whole of lasttyearl”*-^^ Iddeedrw 
** Yes, really^ to be sure I bad oidy 
two eachemires, and 1 doB’trinehide 
the jewels I bought. Let me aeb, 
now for<iiiy taUer lean do mthuag 
on public days^ btttwhenwo dineiSfi 
famiUe^ 1 wilhpo^dlively heioonteht 
with two ooutaas{ and#” she^Added, 
bevi features brightening qpwa die 
last idea atruCk her,' write 

immediately to my steward .sn^^the 
country, to retrench the 80«t> ^nd 
boiled beef and the cyder wUeb^wre 
allowed to the servants at the^ cAd- 
teau: let them eat vegetable^ ami 
drink water; it is more wholwoliie, 
especially in summer. He mast abo 
stop immediately the allowatnce I 
make to the poor. 1 dare say that 
they can find work; and at any rate 
I can’t ufibrd to he charitable now. 
I will write directly.” — ** But the 
law is not yet passed,” said I. — ** Oh I 
I have no doubt that it will pass; 
and when people are obliged to make 
retrenchments, it is better to begin 
in time.”—** You meanl tlien to put 
down your carriage and discharge 
your servants immediately.”— ** Why 
as toihat, I believe I must wait a 
little; these are things you know, my 
dear sir, that one would not dio till 
the last moment.” 

I observed soon after that she op'- 
peared rather absent# and ob she per- 
ceived that 1 noticed it, she acooUbt- 
ed for it by owning very ingemxnidy, 
that she was trying to cabralate i»w 
j much she could save tin the»aivticles 
of boiled dseef and cyder <andu>the 
alms. 1 1^ her to finish thecalcu- 
latkm at her leisure, and as Imral^d 
home \s$M aGDostetl<fayia<.mBiMdicaiit 
with adhmarousdeoaaad foiScslM^ 
For th&^mqaamO it waSAfliibdedied, 
for 1 was engageddis jii»dniittii^4p- 
on 'die singulat mixtiivU ofmdanaess 
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ima pfdKfearityflfi l^e^haracifer of 
MAdam^ f^Do, prAy sir,” oon- 

^iwoduhe be^gar^ ** giveme iome- 
Afagt indoed you arc, a^one iwty 
•Byj4mind in And pray 

‘irfiy Qn^adcount of the re- 
-dnotnmvf the^ freni 0 iC'^H Yoa are 
said I in a soften- 
ed tone; flattered^ 1 confeea^ it the 
idea that Ihras acCuidtytiken tor the 
leiniiter bimelf. 

< replied he in an 

Assured voices ‘‘ for I am certain you 
are English; and if your nation had 
not been so rich as to raise the stocks 
•all over Europe by the overflow of 
tbehr capitid, we should not be ex- 
posed to this diminution of our in- 
come* I say our, for you may de- 
pend, sir, that there is no class of 
the community on whom the reduc- 


tion^df the fentea wiH fell so bOavily 
as on the fraterni^ to irhieh I be- 
fengi’* 

As the eonversation I bad just 
with Madame C~ afforded 
complete proof of the truth of tlih 
pooi; fellow’s assertioi^ I slipped a 
trifle into bis hand, and then retreat- 
ed as fastas i could from the Dreti 
ocas henUit, tnihrdi which he conti- 
nued for some time to bawl afteruiS. 

I have now by me several letters, 
which I should before this have at- 
tended to, if the good people of 
this noisy metropolis would have suf- 
fered me to attend to any thing but 
themselves* I shall certainly notice 
some at least of these letters in my 
next number* 

NavLKMova* 


GAELIC RELICS. 

No. XIII. 

Tb® LlO:^, I4EADKR OP Cl,AN NA GLALLANA AND CIIIEFTAIN QW 
DOWAJU. 


Tub primogenitor of this clan is 
said to have extended their bonds 
arf friendship to every distinguished 
femUy from sea to sea. While yet 
in early youth, he equipped himself 
m a solittsr of the Cross, in the ar- 
ony^wF Baldwin Count of Flanders, 
Retumingin safely and 
V konoimfrom thechisade, he brought 
*vto hisiowk country many articles for 
ksaanseat and use, of which the 
A, neigkbottring lairds hardly knew the 
futunea^ He brought bkewise an ac- 
qjttisitkBL infinitely more valuable— - 
.enlargement of mind. Hk wisdom, 
tr emdition^ Jbnowledge of the worid, 
iotad poHsbed manners, gave him un- 
{JDmmdedtSDfluenCeover the heads of 
frunilice with whom his ancestors held 


bonds of friendship, and he employed 
it for their mutual advantage. 

The birth of Allan was attended 
with remarkable circumstances. His 
father and grandfkther were con- 
spicuous warriors in the reigns of 
James 1. and 11. ; and in the reign of 
James 111. Jan, the iiidier of our 
hero, though only a second soh of 
the chief, possessed more actual pow- 
er over the affections and eCnduct 
of die vassals than bis elder brother. 
He had hewn bis way to martial dis- 
tinction in the Spanish wars against 
the Moors; and wlien he settled at 
^bome^ be found his brother, a gay 
courtier, had entirely neglected his 
hereditary estates and his people, 
leaving them at the mercy of ayoung- 
D 2 
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et brother, who abused his autho- 
rity. Jan asserted his right of seni- 
ority, and the clan soon felt and ao 
knowledged his superior prowess in 
repelling the encroachments of neigh- 
bouring foes, or rovers from distant 
parts* Chasing a piratical squadron 
from the coast of MuH, Jan observed 
oneof theshipskeepingalooffromthe 
fights and with crowded sails making 
her escape. He sent some ships to 
intercept her, while he defeated her 
consorts. Having gained a victory, 
he hastened after the fugitive galley, 
and by dint of oars, and ** wings of 
wind,” bore down upon her. He 
expected a rich prize, and found on- 
ly “ a blossom of loveliness, wringing 
her hands in all the wildness of ter- 
ror*” She threw herself “ into \m 
strong arms of valour,” pressing to 
her lips his tartan garb, and ejacu- 
lating blessings on his voice, which 
articulated the language of her own 
land. Her only surviving attendant, 
an old woman, made known to Jan 
the high lineage of this beauteous 
damsel, too lofty for the second bro- 
ther of any chief. Though charmed 
by the artless graces of his captive, 
the irresistible spirit of knightly ho- 
nour impelled Jan to propose giving 
her in charge to the holy sisters of 
Iona, until her father, the chief of 
the Oduines, should send a proper 
escort to take her to his own protec- 
tion. On hearing this destination, 
the tender innocent uttered a pierc- 
ing shriek, and besought the con- 
queror to sheathe bis dirk in her bo- 
som. She was on her way to a con- 
vent at Iona when captured by the 
spoilers from Gothland; but far 
against her inclination she had been 
doomed to the dbister, and prefer- 
red death to such a gloomy existence. 
If you dread tbo terrible ireof my 


father,” oenrinued^tbe 
me at least to escape from booda^ 
to' the holy sisters by phingii^ into 
the waves*” 

« If d dread the ire Of yotiF ifiw 
ther !” interrapted tlie indignant Jian. 

* Daughter of Maeoadan i 
have yoU' never heard of^Jaiv^ the 
broad-chested lion ^ » 't 
He has bae^ the viaion^of injp 
dreams, the song of my bower, though 
my eyes never beheld him,” replied 
the maid. Oh t that I might find 
him 1 My hands would cling to his 
valiant arm, and I must be safe.” 

** He lays his fame at your feet, an- 
gel of beauty,” said Jan, with im- 
passioned tone and gesture. 

The maid covered her blushing 
face with her white hands; but after 
some entreaty, she gave way to tears 
of joy, consenting to go with Jan, 
and to become his wife. He sent a 
bard and harper to the Oduine chief, 
announcing the nuptials, and ex- 
plaining the preliminary circumstan- 
ces. The mighty chief sent his be- 
nediction by return of the messen- 
gers, right glad that Ghormuille was 
rescued from barbaric power, and 
that Ins daughter was spouse to a 
warrior, whose fame resounded ia 
the voice of all nations visited by 
sun, moon, or stars. Three mooos 
of glowing felicity rewarded Jan for 
his warlike toils; and the clan exults 
ed, that a daughter of their feudal 
superior shone in die castle of their 
chief, and blessed the tutor and 
guardian administering m his name.* 

Jan was informed thattsuspieioue 
sails were observed to hirkfai a cneek 
on the opposite side of the ide of 
Mull. He kindled the cria taree, 
or brand of summons to anas, and 
ascended a bill to descry the fleet. . 
He returned no morcut When 
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m^hP fipproadbed^nhittt ilistra^ted 
wtftF obtained tbet cat taintyt that no 
8ti«insa«nilb^Jao?ni!edoit caast;^ 
and tliat Jan had not joinedf the 
Bsailed and bebnoted bandsiheK dis- 
patched. tint meet; (the Jnimlera» pur* 
pradg tcaopesa tte country^ and 
me befc^e^ tho'idaoe of ren^ 

dezvous. Wringing her baude, of 
allow, beating ker^high bosom/ and 
t0»riag^ her raven hau*) Gbormuillei 
fleet aea young bind of spring, rush- 
ediOver gkns and b^fh to cUmb the 
mount of observation. Jan had de« 
scended half way, but faint with the 
loss of blood, reclined beside a little 
brook. A barbed arrow had ti*ans« 
fixed that valiant breast, where, in 
wisdom and honour, rested the secu- 
rity of Clau na Geallana. 

Flee to the brotlier of my fa- 
ther, only love of Jan! flee to the 
abbot of Oransay. Too sure the 
mortal shaft came from the son of 
my father. He has beard that our 
cider brother was killed in the lists 
at Cambubkenneth, and he has re- 
moved me, that he may claim the 
cbieftainry.” 

He could no more. He waved his 
hand, pointing to Oransay, to urge 
the escape of Ghorinuille, till the 
last chili of death stopped the heav- 
ily of hia large heart. At Oransay 
tbe lady bote a son, the pledge of 
never-dying love. She reared him 
aft her grief-wounded breast, where 
a broken heart throbbed daily to- 
vronls rite narrow house of long re- 
posOh In her wasting malady, she 
bequeathed the child, as a sacred 
timsl;, to tbe abbot of Oransay and 
the sanctified brethren. 

Allan, tbe only offspring ^of Jan, 
thehroadHchsBted Iton^ grew in beau- 
ty, fa' iOveijy ananfy aittafament, and 
in kfaffting^^forpaotini^aH tbo^youtjis 


of bU ag!^ ae rim. stafaly aril 
tliiok hvancbeB and a toii^ring head 
flu^.abpretbe slender fem of tbe.faol* 
iQWiku Hie foidviason fioeito mie* 
gle fa tW^^ltirii of arntoi' for her heard 
tbe fiune of ^ boame of valour riiinfag 
fa rite ranks of warfaenrly^lio) hpedw 
He donned the irifat of .mrili Mid 
pfained easqii€^ toeani reiK^ 
the troubfas t£nglwd/i wh^e^ibia 
chin was yet snioorii^as 
female loveliness. T wenty aumuiera 
had not knit his elastic joints when 
he received knightly spurs from >tho 
hand of the royal Kdward. The 
woes of Seoikuid^ were rmnoiired 
abroad. Allan, ,iho son of Jaflv llie 
broad-chested lion, hastened to range 
his few followers under the banners 
of his king; but he soon discerned 
in the Scottish camp that the infa- 
tuation of James 111. would frustrate 
every effort for his service. The 
reuowned knight of England, experi- 
enced in arms, though immature in 
years, ventured to dissent from the 
prevailing opinion in a council of 
war. The president, in no gentle 
terms, scorned the youth of the speak^ 
er, and rebuked his presumption* 
Allan, unused to harsh command, laid 
his liand on the good Sword which, 
in the cause of Edward of England, 
had reeked with tbe blood of trai- 
tors. The president ordered him 
under arrest. 

** Who shall dare to touch the 
person of a free soldier for speaking 
the truth in the cause of his king?” 
said Allan, drawing his trusty steel* 

No man was so foolhardy as^ po 
peril bis own life, by attempting to 
lay a hand upon tlie indignant riuef 
of Clan na Geallana* He deliberate^ 
ly strode from tlie obamber of coiHVt> 
cU, to offer his services to tbe Duka 
of Rpthsay^ wh^ fa tonifar age,, had 
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been persuaded to head the nobles, 
that in martial array inforced their 
remonstrances to James III. against 
the pernicious influence of his fa- 
vourites. Yet ere he finally resolv- 
ed to implicate his high fame with 
men whose proceedings verged on 
rebellion, Allan took the delay of 
one night, bending his steps to a re- 
ligions house, to consult with the 
sainted inmates. As the ancient le- 
gend designates the scene of this 
adventure, “ the cradle of royal wis- ! 
dom,” we may in all particulars ap- 
ply the epithet to Alloway, the Alu- 
iia of the Romans. At Alloway many 
Scottish princes received their first 
education, having been for more than 
two centuries the wards of the Earls 
of Erskine and Marn The last heir 
of the Scottish crown nurtured at 


Alloway was Hen^y, son of James the 
Sixth of Scotland and First of Eng- 
land. The cradle and golf-clubs, vrMi 
other infantine and youthful remains 
of that most promising prince, are 
still retained by the family of Marr. 
They also possess die private signet 
of Mai-y of Scotland, which she gtfve 
to the Earl of Marr, after the treaty 
at Edinburgh obliged her lo &siit 
from wearing the arms of 'England. 
The fame of Alloway tower has been 
revived by Bums, in bis TamO'S/um* 
ter: 

" Cutched wi wavlocks in the itrirtc 

By Alloway’t auld haunted kirk ** 

The highest turret of this venerable 
relic is 89 feet in height, and the 
walls are 1 1 feet in thickness. 

( 2b be ctmebided in our next.) 


TOGRUL BEY AND HIS THREE SONS^ 

A TURKISH TALK. 


Kino Togrul Bey, feeling that 
he had not long to live, sent for his 
three sons, and thus addressed them: 

My children, I see the Angel of 
Death approaching my bed. Before 
he lays his head upon ray pillow, 
I will give each of you a piece of ad- 
vice. As you value your happiness, 
fail not to follow it” The three 
princes, shedding a flood of tears, 
promised compliance, and earnestly 
entreated him to delay no longer to 
communicate this advice: on which 
the king said to the eldest, Build 
tliysclf a palace in every large town 
in my dominions.” To the second 
he said, “ Marry a virgin every day.” 
— “ And as for thee,” said he to the 
third, “ add butter and honey to all 
that thou eatest.” 

Togrul Bey died* The eldest spn 


immediately eet about building a pa- 
lace in every considesjehle tovm; the 
second took a virgin to wife every 
day, and put her away again next 
morning; and the third 4ilie nothing 
witliout butter and honey* One 
however, a wise man addremd them 
in these words: When thn king 
your fether gave you on bia death- 
bed that advice wliicb ye #q strictly 
follow, it waa not his intentiock tliat 
ye should literally obey hit^ injunc- 
tions. Ye have not oompsiebeodecl 
the true meaning of his counsek 4 r I 
will therefore explain thereto you. 
But I must first relate to you 
ry which has some reserablanoe.to 
your own case. ,, , , 

“ A Turkish king ordered the 
caradschi^ that is,itbe toibftUe trbfeh 
the Christians of a^oertain province 
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had to to be d^utnclecl of them. 
The Christians immediately assem- 
bled their priests, to consult them, 
whether and in what manner they 
shouM pay this impost. Among this 
assombly there was a prelate, a very 
distinguished man, who thus spoke: 

* Send me to the court of the sultan : 
I Imve a proposal to inake to him. I 
sbaH telh him that we are ready to 
pay tlie tribute, as soon as he or his 
vieirs, sliall have answered a ques- 
tion which I will propound to them.* 
This plan was unanimously approv- 
ed : the prelate accordingly set out, 
with tlie tribute and various presents 
from the Christiana to the sultan, in 
a large pouch. 

“ Being introduced to the mon- 
arch, be delivered the presents 
transmitted from his province in the 
moat respectful manner, with these 
words: ^ We are ready and willing 
to pay your highness the caraekchi, 
if you, your vizirs, or learned men, 
will answer a question which I shall 
propound to you. But if none should 
be able to answer it, you must not 
take it amiss if I return home with- 
out paying the tribute.’ — ‘ Be it so!’ 
replied the sultan: * 1 liave at my 
court very wise and learned men; 
tliy question must indeed be a (HfK- 
cult tme, if none of them should be 
able to resolve it.* 

** The sultan summoned all his 
vizirs and doctors, and then asked 
she prelate what was his question. 
The latter, extending the fingers of 
bis right hand, lield the palm of it 
towards the assembly, and then turn- 
ing the same fingers towainls the floor, 
he said, ‘ That is my question : guess 
what this signifies.’ — ‘ For my part,’ 
said the monarchy ‘ I shall not pre- 
tend to answer it: for it is a mystery, 
Chemeamng^of which it seems scarce- 


ly possible to penetrate.' All the ri- 
zirs and doctors now became absorb- 
ed ia profound meditation; but to no 
pur^me did they mentally review all 
the explanations of the Koran, and 
all the traditions of Mahomet, they 
could make nothing of the question. 
All of them stood silent and asham- 
ed, till one of them, deeply mortified 
to see so many wise and learned men 
reduced to such a dilemma by aoi in- 
fidel, boldly stepped forth, and thus 
{iddressed the king: * It was scarcely 
worth while to summon so many of 
us on account of such a trifle. Let 
the monk propound his question to 
me, and I will immediately answer 
him.* 

“ Hereupon the prelate held the 
palm of his hand, with the fingers 
extended, towards the doctor, who 
at the same time shook his clenched 
fist at the Christian. The latter then 
turned his fingers towards the floor; 
and the doctor opemed his hand and 
turned the fingers upwards. The 
ecclesiastic, perfectly satisfied with 
this gesture of the doctor^s, imme- 
diately drew forth the pouch with 
tlie tribute from under his garment, 
delivered it to the sultan, and went 
his way. The king, curious to learn 
the meaning of this mute dialogue, 
questioned the doctor, who thus re- 
plied : ‘ Know, mighty sovereign, that 
when tlie prelate turned his open 
hand towards me, he meant as much 
as to say, I will give thee a slap in 
the face. I instantly shewed him my 
clenched fist, to intimate, that if he 
did slap my face, I would fetch him 
a thump ill return. When he turn- 
ed liis hand downward, this signified. 
If thou strikest me with thy fist, I 
will knock thee dthvn and trample 
upon thee like a worm. I then held 
iny fingers upward, giving lum to 
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understand, that if he attempted to 
treat me in that manner, I would 
throw him up so high into the air, 
that he should be devoured by the 
birds before he could descend to the 
ground again ; and in this manner, by 
means of signs, the Christian and I 
made ourselves perfectly intelligible 
to one another.* 

As soon as the wise doctor had 
finished his explanation, a murmur of 
applause pervaded the assembly. 
The vizirs admired his penetration, 
and the doctors, though inwardly 
vexed that they had not been able 
to comprehend the gestures of the 
prelate, freely acknowledged that 
their colleague surpassed them in sa- 
gacity and understanding. The sul- 
tan, highly delighted, was not con- 
tent with bestowing mere praise, but 
gave the fortunate solver of the enig- 
ma five hundred zechins out of the 
tribute of the Christians; and he 
could not rest till he had communi- 
cated the M'hole affair to his favour- 
ite sultana. On hearing it she burst 
into aloud laugh. ‘ I knew,’ said he, 
that the story would highly divert 
you:’ to which she replied, ‘ But 
the most diverting part of it is, that 
the doctor has been imposing upon 
you.’ — * How is that possible?’ — 

‘ Only send for the prelate; he will 
confirm what I say.’ 

The ecclesiastic had fortunately 
not yet quitted the city, and imme- 
diately appeared before the sultan 
and his consort, who said to him, 
* Our doctor has explained your rid- 
dle; but we wish you to acquaint us 
with the meaning of it.’ — * When I 
shewed the five fingers of my open 
hand,’ replied th^ prelate, ‘ I meant 
to ask, whethef the five command- 
rnents, which you Mahometans are 
in the habit of reciting, were given 


I to you by the Almighty God. Your 
doctor thei-eupon threatened hie with 
his fist, as much as to say. Yes, thAt 
they are, and this I am ready to 
maiptain against all the world. When 
I afterwards directed my fingers to- 
wards the ground, I asked him, Why 
doth the rain fall from heaven upon 
the earth ? He very correctly repli- 
ed, by turning his fingers upward, 
that it rains fn order that the grass 
and corn may shoot up, and that all 
the fruits of the earth may grow and 
flourish. You know, O qiieen, that 
such is the precise answer given in 
the Koran to that question.’ After 
this explanation of his enigma,- the 
prelate departed, and the queen 
again burst into a loud laugh. The 
king, wlio now perceived that 'she 
(lid not laugh without occasion, pro- 
tested that he would no longer give 
implicit credit to his wise men, or 
sutfbr himself to be the dupe of their 
pretended learning. 

" lu like manner have you,' O 
princes,” continued the philosopher, 
still addressing the three sons of 
Togrul Bey, “ misunderstood the 
mysterious injunctions of your fa- 
ther.” The princes requested him 
to explain himself; on which he thus 
resumed : When the great Tognil 
Bey said to his eldest son, ‘ Thou 
shalt build a palace in every large 
town in my dominion^,’ he meant^to 
intimate, that he would do welt 4 to 
' endeavour to gain the fri^ndidi^of 
some wealthy and distinguished man 
in every great city, whose house might 
serve him for an asylum in case For- 
tune should ever turn her back upon 
him. When he advised die secolul, 

* to marry a virgin every day,’ this 
signified, that he should • never* lie 
down to rest at night, withbutthede- 
lightful consdoiisnest of hiving done 
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-sjoiBe good during the day. all uicn with such condescension and 

AjM whoa ti^e king said to his third kindness, that they sliall be obliged 
son, * Add. jjutter and honey to all to commend tliy benignity and good- 
.tilou; eatest’; Jiis meaning was^ ness of heai*t.’ ’* 
sociable and adahlc; speak to | 

SJPITCHES 6f chaHacter, manners, and the state 
OF Society in the country towns of italy. 


1 FULLY coincide in die opinion 
you expressi that a man, even without 
possessing die talents of a ^ogal'th, 
may , attempt a, delineation of the 
inliabitants of the country towns of 
Italy; but whether those to whom 
nature lias denied the requisite qua- 
Hiicatioiiis ought to venture upon such 
an essay, is a question that may be 
much more easily and decidedly an- 
swered, than Hamlet's To be or not 
to be* As, however, my desire to 
gratify your wishes outweighs the 
scruples arising from the answering 
of the above question, I take up the 
pencil, encouraging myself widi the 
idea, that it is only the people of 
petty towns whom I undertake to 
portray ; and therefore the conse- 
quences attending a failure cannot 
be of so serious a nature, us if I had 
undertaken to depict the habits, man- 
ners^ and customs of the Italians re- 
siding at' Rome^, or of the inhabit- 
ants of . the principal cities. As you 
me an , express dispensation 
Jbou^hing vqiQn Home and Na- 
plps>, and have no curiosity to know 
, I ejaculated 4^/ or Oh/ 

Diilflos, it is well known, could not 
oH' himself to give* the name of 
'Rhjtnths to the inhabitants of Rome: he 
' ftereifore called them die Italians of 
? ^4101110. i 1 fim now sensible myself of the 
.<fiiipropk(iely of .using die term RomaqS) 
4?iwbf»^ndd»^^aking^A>f.tlie people of 


at the sight of St. Peter’s; as you 
neither require any account of the 
feelings which the mountains, rivers, 
lakes, and islands of Italy, and the 
temples and churches of Rome, excit- 
ed in my soul; nor an enumeration of 
the treasures of art, any more than a 
description of the useless lumber 
deposited in the palaces of that city; 
and pointedly decline any observa- 
tions on the political fortunes of the 
peninsula — but merely desire a few’ 
hasty sketches in illustration of the 
character of the people, let us com- 
mence oiir remarks with the Italian 
vegetating in small towns^ and let us 
watch him in the hours devoted to 
pleasure and recreation, and see how 
he contrives to kill time by means of 
various amusements, which indeed in 
other countries would be considered 
as torments. 

These amusements may be divided 
into ordinary and extraordinary. To 
tliQ ordinary, that is, such as rejoice 
the heart of the easily satisfied Ita- 
lian all the year round, belong, the 
coflee-house (called cafft, hottega 
da caffe, or merely bottega ), the c«- 
sinOf and the cor so. The extraordi- 
nary comprehend, the theatre^ horse- 
races ( cor so del barheri ), playing at 
ball during tlie fair, balls, masque- 
rades and the tombola during the 
cui*nival; and, finally, the sagra, which 
corresponds with^h^, wakes ,or feasts 
of our English villages, 

' E' ' 
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The coffee-houses are places of I 
rendezvous for the higher class as 
well as for the common people, the 
theatre of their joys and sorrows. 
They are amphibious animals, living 
chiefly at the bottega^ and very rare- 
ly in any other element. As the 
Homans of old required nothing 
more tlian imnem et cir censes, so the 
modern Italian can, in case of need, 
dispense with the panenif but by no 
means with the bottcga, A person 
not belonging to the class of those 
who have some occupation, or rather 
who occupies himself with nothing 
whatever (and this class is extremely 
numerous), spends ten or twelve hours 
a day in this favourite resort. But 
as he would no doubt find a continu- 
etl stay in one and the same boitega 
rather tiresome, he changes his do- 
micile at certain stated hours, and 
migrates from one boitega to ano- 
ther. Count Capitombolo, for exam- 
ple, quits his palace at the hour of 
ten in the forenoon, and repairs 
to the bottega, No. 1, in or befoi’e 
which he lounges till two o’clock, j 
The hour of dinner summons him i 
home; but at four o’clock we see him 
again, according as wind and weather 
permit, seated in or before the boitega^ 
N o. 2, where, with his chin propped by 
his cane, and looking straight before 
him, he awaits the evenir>g; and when 
it grows dusk, after he has perhaps 
taken a few turns under the por- 
tici of the town, beyond the gates 
of which he rarely ventures, he pro- 
ceeds to tlie boitega. No. o, or the 
casino, wliere, in spite of wide and 
frequent yawns, he resolutely holds 
out till midnight; and tlien, after 
swallowing a cup of coffee, and hav- 
ing duly performed the routine of 
the day, he consigns his weary limbs 
to welltdeseryed repose. 


Whether the cohversation in tlie 
above-mentioned botteghe is always 
entertaining and agreeable, I pretend 
not to decide; but on this point 
doubts have frequently arisen in my 
mind, as profound silence often reigits 
there for half an hour together, in- 
deed the visitors of such places, seat- 
ed round the room with their hats 
pressed down over the eyes, and their 
mouths and noses muffled up in dieir 
cloaks, are so far from manifesting any 
sign of life, that a stranger on enter- 
ing would suppose he had got into a 
collection of wax-figures, or a museum 
of mummies. This is nevertheless 
the Klysium of the Italians. In every 
town, be it ever so insignificant, there 
are several coffee-houses, and also a 
cashw del nobili, into which no bour^ 
geois is admitted. Every village of 
fifteen or twenty houses has its boU 
tega, which differs from similar es- 
tablishments in towns in no other 
respect tlian that, instead of lounging 
conii and cavalieri, meagre, long- 
nosed peasants occupy the benches, 
or in close groups sitrround a table, 
at which bazxica or tressette, the 
favourite game of the Italians, is 
played, following it with undivided 
attention, conversing while the cards 
are dealing on the game that is just 
finished, censuring the errors cotti- 
mitted, shouting a itfer firuroj p&r 
Dio! to Bartolomeo, Pietro, or Any 
other yfho has shewn himself to be 
an adept, and manifesting as strong 
and intense an interest as if the game, 
wliich has transferred three bajoteAi* 
from one pocket to another, had de- 
cided the fat© of Italy** 

* No sooner had I Coifiniitted^ fliis 
simile to paper, than I ^rceived ithat it 
is a lame one. - What does Uttrtokmeo 
or Pietro cure about . the fate^ ofdtdiyt? 
Had it been reversed, it migfa© indeed 
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in the evening the botteghe in the 
tow4i8 are filled with ladies, who 
take tbetr places round the room, 
each with her cmoaliere servente by 
her «dse^ Though this term, as well 
as cicubeo^ is. well known in Eng- 
land, yet I dare say many of my 
good country-folks have a very im- 
perfect notion of this anfibio antmale ; 
and therefore some account of these 
notorious creatures and their various 
relations, together with a classifica- 
tion of them framed upon the latter, 
may . prove not unacceptable. 

The Q(walier€ servente is a gen- 
tleman who does nothing, who has 
nothing to do, who knows not how, 
and indeed has not the slightest wish 
to do any thing; but who devotes 
every moment he can spare from his 
own concerns to the service of the 
lady by whom he has been selected 
as her humble servant, or for whose 
constant attendant and companion 
he has been appointed by the hus- 
band or family of the donna. It is 
well known that the daughters of the 
ooblcs and gentry, as soon as they 
have attained their sixth or seventli 
year, are placed in some convent or 
other, to be educated, or more cor- j 
rectly speaking, uneducated. When 
the girl is grown up to be a ziiella 
da tnaritOf or in other words, when 
she is iparriageable, and the family 
.have found a suitable match for her, 
they hasten to present to the said i 
zUdHa destined husband, and j 
jxot luicommonly at the same time 
cavaliere servente; which pre- 
caution is the more to be commend- 
ed, inasmuch as after the nuptial bene- 
diction, and the exhortation connect- 1 

have applied : for example, Bartolomeo | 
manifested as intense an interest for the j 
fiUe of Italy as if it had been worth three 


I ed with it, to walk together in happy 
I union through life, no. lady can ap- 
i pear in public arm in arm with her 
husband, without rendering herself 
highly ridiculous: whereas, by the 
side of the above-mentioned anjibio 
ammale, she may go wherever she 
pleases, and stay where she likes 
best. Hanging on his arm, slie ap- 
pears at church, in the tlieatre, in 
the boitega, in the casino, and on 
the corso ; nor does she part from 
him till, weary with the occupations 
of the day, she hastens home about 
three in the morning, to assure lier 
husband that she is well, neither 
knowing nor caring how or where 
he has passed his time since noon 
the preceding day. 

The ladies are, as every body 
knows, always oppressed witli l)usi- 
ncss; and as in Italy no business out 
of doors can be transacted without 
the assistance of the cavallcre, whose 
duty moreover it is to collect all the 
news of the town, it is obvious tliat 
none but a man whose profession is 
the ilolcc farniente, can be qualified to 
underLike and perform tlic arduousof- 
fice of a servente. These cavaUcri 
venti may be divided into tliree classes, 
according to the relation in which 
they stand to the lady and her hus- 
band. If a cavaliere be chosen by 
the lady herself, his lot is not rarely 
an enviable one; and he belongs to 
the first class, which I shall call tlic 
happy serventi. If he liavc been 
appointed by the husband, he is 
justly to he pitied ; for he is not only 
the attendant and companion, but 
also, especially in the first year after 
marriage, the keeper and guardian 
of the jewel committed to his cus- 
tody, and respofisihle to the owner 
for its safety: hence he is sometimes 
placed in the inc:;t difficult and dis- 
E 2 
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trcssing situations, since the sa4d 
owner transfers a considerable por- 
tion of his own cares to his shoul- 
ders. Such a person evidently be- 
longs to the second class, that of 
jxweri diavoli. Lastly, there are ca- 
valieny who, at the expense of the 
husband, arc the friends and confi- 
dants of their mistresses, assist them 
in their adventures, arrange assigna- 
tions, keep watch, deliver messages, 
adjust petty quarrels, and must of 
course be constantly on the alert: 
these must be referred to the third 
class, or the deplorable. 

But to return to the bottega full 
of charming females. Here every 
one on whom nature has confeired 
the blessing of sight, fnay doubly 
rejoice in the possession of that in- 
estimable gift; but while he remains 
there he may well dispense ^vith the 
service of his ears, for there is not 
much to be heard, at least not much 
that contains a particle of sense. It 
pains me much to be obliged to ex- 
press myself thus concerning a coun- 
try which has produced females who 
liave been invested with the degrees 
and titles of doctors and professors ; 
but in spite of my pain, and in spite 
also of the she-doctors and she-pro- 
fessors of yore, little or nothing that 
savours of good sense is to be heard 
in a company of the most fascinating 
females in modern Italy. This is 
perfectly natural, and might be ea- 
sily accounted for, and that to the 
advantage of the fair sex. The at- 
tainments of the ladies invariably 
constitute the most accurate ther- 
mometer for those of the gentlemen ; 
and if, in any country, the conversa- 
tion of the former is deficient in 
sense, we cannot expect that of the 
latter to abound in that quality. Every 
one knows liow susceptible the softer 


sex is for all that is good and fair; 
how easy it is for an intelligent nian 
to improve a female, even thotigh 
somewhat neglected by nature ; and 
how ready women are to enrich them- 
selves with the stores that we are ca>- 
pable of fiirnishingt it follows 'lof 
course, that where the ladies are not 
rich in accomplishments, the intel- 
lectual circumstances of the men 
must be at so very low an ebb, that 
no supplies can be spared on the 
one hand without incurring the risk 
of a disgraceful bankruptcy, and no 
accession of property can accrue on 
the other. In every country there- 
fore here the minds of the men are 
deficient in cultivation, this circum- 
stance is the best excuse for the wo- 
men, who, there in particular, stand 
completely justified in our opinion 
where the eyes are so amply indem- 
nified for the loss sustained by the 
ears, as in Italy. It is deeply to be 
regretted, however, that this ocular 
gratification should be greatly di- 
minished by a vile habit which tho 
greater part of the fair sex in Italy 
has adopted. This is the abomi- 
nable habit of taking snuff, to which 
they are passionately addicted: in 
no part of the world is it carried to 
such excess as in Italy. Young and 
old, beautiful and ugly — all take 
snuff. Every female of twenty car- 
ries her box, or has it caerried for 
her by her beast of burden, her ca- 
valiere servente^ who has to fetch it 
out and return it to the pompadour^ 
likewise committed to his custody^T 
ten times every quarter of an hour. 
CavaUerCj or cantino^ la tabacehu 
ei'a / Such is the requisition inces- 
santly issuing from her beautiful lips, 
and the ever-offictous^otui^reopens 
the p&mpadawr^ takes odt the^ box^ 
and presents it with the utmost' 
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spect; a delicate tliumb and finger 
are dipped into it, and we behold an 
act which even the most fascinating 
woman cannot perform with grace, 
or in such a maimer as at the mo- 
ment to appear amiable or an object 
of desire to a person of the other 
sea: for one would no more wish to 
kiss the loveliest lips in the vicinity 
of which such abominations are com- 
mitted, than the bnstling beard of a 
nasty Capuchin. In Italy, however, 
people think differently: there they 
take snuff and kiss away. I was my- 
self acquainted with anamiable young 
couple, who, animated by tlie purest 
emotions of love, had not only but 
one heart and one soul, but also only 
one snuff-box, to which both assi- 
duously paid theirdevoirs; and every 
vow of love, every assurance of ever- 
lasting constancy, every embrace, 
was regularly sealed and seasoned by 
a mutual pinch. Tastes differ — that 
is all we can say for it. 

For the ladies of Italy whom we 
have left in one of the hoiteglie al- 
ready described, there is certainly 
this excuse to be made : that it would 
be scarcely possible to endure for so 
many hours the most oppressive en- 
nui without occasionally rousing the 
mind by some stimulant or other. 
And yet the Italian fair, though they 
make a point of appearing as Lite as 
possible at the theatre, summon all 
their strength and perseverance to 
enable them to continue to the latest 
moment at the bottega^ especially 
diMftnig ihefiera or the cainival. In 
this particular too a no less credit- 
able emulation subsists among the 
ladies. There they sit as immove- 
able as if they were fixed to the spot 
by the . spells, of some wickecU magi- 
cian^ they will not stir while a single 
pindibieft in the. box, or till the* 


patience of the cavaliere screente^ 
who, in his despair, calls upon all the 
saints in heavefi*, is completely ex- 
hausted. And wherefore do they 
make this sacrifice? In order that, 
next morning,^ that is, about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, they may 
bo able to say, Yesteixlay I was 
one, two, three hours at the casino; 
wo had a deal of mirth, and were 
highly entertained’*— which assertion, 
j as we have seen, is an evident viola- 
tion of the eighth commandment. 

Very early in the morning these 
hotteglic are the theatres of most 
moving scenes. There you discover 
various figures holding a smoking 
cup of coffee in one hand, and in the 
other a glass of reeking water. This 
water reeks because it is hot, and 
this hot and reeking water, to which 
a little sugar is added, is swallowed 
by the above-said figures in long 
draughts, intenmpted only by sighs. 
This beverage, called acqua caldoy 
is said to be highly conducive to 
health ; and therefore the first cry of 
every son of Latium on entering the 
hottega is, Olal bottega! acqua 
caldo! After finishing the glass of 
water, he sends after it the cup of 
coffee (which, to give the devil his 
due, is truly excellent); and then 
falls into a sort of stupor, during 
which the stomach has leisure to di- 
gest the liquids which it has received. 
Every body knows for what pui*pose 
warm water is drunk with us; but it 
agrees perfectly well w'ith the Ita- 

* In Italy tliey worship only saints, 
and pray only to saints : about God Al- 
mighty they care no more than if no God 
existed : indeed it would be quite super- 
fluous, since, as it is well known, San 
Antonio di Padova complies with the so- 
licitations of those petitioners to whom 
the Alipighty has refused ti> listen. 
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lians, which is more than I can say 
for myself, since a trial that I once 
made of it at the urgent importunity 
of my friends had well nigh cost me 
my life. By way of conclusion be 
it remarked, that the only difference 
between the casino and the hottega 
consists in this, that the ladies ap- 
pear at the casino in the evening 
only, but at the hottega^ if they have 
occasion, in the daytime also. The 
gentlemen frequent the coisino at all 
hours of the day and night, and 
there seek recreation after the dis- 
agreeables tliey have gone through 
at the hottega^ 

While we are quitting the hottega 
and casino ^ to enjoy the pleasures 
of the corso^ I must describe a droll 
scene which I once witnessed in a 
casino dei nobili. In a small town 
in the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, 
there is but one hottega^ which is 


occupied every 'evening by ten or 
twelve ilktstrisskni and illmtrissime, 
and is then inaccessible to every non- 
illustrissima. Just at the hour of 
tills solemn assembly, tlie baker of 
the place, a non-iUustrissimOrU>Qkit 
into his head to want a cup of coffee, 
and as he durst not invade the sanc- 
tuary, he appeared at the window 
with his peel, which he popped in, 
and forwarding it to the bar of the * 
caffettiere, situated at the fartlier 
end of the room, he loudly intimated 
his desire. The words imperthiente, 
sfacciato^ passed from mouth to 
mouth in tlie circle of the illusiris- 
simi : the baker, however, took no 
notice of them, but gently drawing 
back his peel, freighted with the 
coffee, briskly emptied the cup, 
which he returned by the same con- 
veyance. 

( To be continuecL } 


RUSSIAN SUPERSTITION. 


A Russian officer, who is still liv- 
ing, not many years ago obtained 
leave of absence tliat he might pay 
a visit to his father. During this vi- 
sit, he sometimes passed a few days 
with a neighbour in the enjoyment of 
the pleasures of the chase. Not 
long before the expiration of his 
leave of absence, this neighbour sent 
him another invitation to a hunting- 
party. Ilis father expressed his dis- 
pleasure at being thus deprived of 
tlie company of his son, and the lat- 
ter gave him a solemn promise that 
he would return the same evening. 
The sport was prolonged till dusk ; 
the fViend of the oflicer strove to de- 
tain liim, but, like a dutiful son, he 
set out for bbme agreeably to his 
pi^ise. He was on horseback, and 
attended by one servant. Night de*- 


raanded its tribute : wearied out with 
the exercise of the day, the sports- 
man looked about for some place 
where he might take a nap, as he 
could not very conveniently sleep on 
his horse, and a miioAmg rain more- 
over threatened to wet him to the 
skin. A church, situated by the 
road-side, presented itself. The open 
but covered porch was all that he 
needed^ Taking off hds saddle and 
placing it for a pillow, he ordered 
his servant to let the horses graze 
awhile. No sooner had he began to 
taste the sweets of sleep than his ser- 
vant jogged him, and intimated that 
it was time to start. After repri- 
manding him for the disturbance, he 
again composed himself tOislumber, 
and again his attei^ant awoke him. 
Tiie master was called him a 
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coward, and said lie supposed be was . the morning, is invariably buried bc- 
frightenect on account of the place. | fore sunset. In the government 
‘f By’my faith,” said the man, “ ’tis where this event occurred, the ;^eo- 
no joking matter. Only look about plo had so much humanity as to de- 
you; see how die church is lighted posit a corpse in the church for one 
up; and hear what a knocking and j night previously to interment. The 
hammering is going forward in it.” j female in question w^as engaged hi 
The officer raised his head, and procuring the teeth required for her 
found that what his servant said was mother from a body which had been 
correct. Through a crack in the old 1 brought thither the same evening, 
door he perceived a coffin, and near j Tlic sacristan, who was a relation of 
it a figure dressed in white with dis- | hers, had furnished her with the key 
bevelled hair, malArig all sorts of mo- ! of the church ; and in order to deter 
tions. He seized his arms; the crazy i passengers from approaching, and 
door, incapable of resisting the force i perhaps also to heighten her own 
lie applied to \% burst open, and he , courage, she had lighted up as many 
entered the church. The white fi- ’ candles as she could find. She had 
gure had disappeared, but the coffin I already secured one tooth; and ham- 
was still there. He hastened past it, I mer and pincers lay near the corpse, 
took up one of the lights, and after The servant, who had listened to 
a long search, discovered the figure all tliat passed, now came up, and 
cowering beneath the covering of the recognised in the female the sister of 
altar. He accosted it, but received his landlady. The circumstance bc- 
uo answer. He threatened to ascer- ing made known, the poor girl was 
tain by means of bis fire-anns, whe- severely punished. The officer, w ho 
ther it was of human kind or a spirit, proved on various occasions that he 
A female rose, fell at his feet, and was not deficient in courage, acknow- 
implored him not to betray her, and ledged that the terrors of that night 
she would confess what had brought threw him into a violent fever, 
her to that place at such a time. Her This story is literally true; and si- 
motlier, she said, was a cunning wo- milar ones, though perhaps not quite 
man, and possessed many superna- j so terrific, may be heard every day 
tural arts and attainments. In short, j in Russia. The people there believe 
she was one of tliose who arc called that the cunning women, as they are 
witclies, and who in that country are called, who only strive to do mischief 
not yet all burned and exterminated, by their arts, frequently assume the 
She added, that her mother was then shape of dogs. Hence the dog is 
lying dangerously ill, and was desir- no favourite with the lower classes, 
ous of communicating her know- 
led^to her, but could not do it till 
she bad procured three teeth extract- 
ed from- a dead person; and had ac- 
cordingly sent her thither on that er- 
rand. It should bo observed, that 
in this part of Russia^ especially in 
the country, people will not keep a 
eo!Kps(l.m..^e honour night if they 
can help it. A person who dies in 


So much the greater is their fond- 
ness for cats, which they feed to such 
a degree, that you would scarcely 
meet with animals of that species so 
large and fat as in Russia. A gar- 
dener’s wife at Petersburg assured 
the writer, that her cat would push 
away the saucer; if milk was put in- 
to it for her instead of cream. 
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IJar away in the north there is a 
country culled Iceland, because it is 
on all sides encompassed with ice. 
The men there are stout and robust, 
and their wives bear them sound and 
healthy children. In this country 
dwelt in ancient times a peasant, who 
was the most expert smith far and 
near, but at the same time extremely 
poor. His name was Gaumer the 
Strong; for none of his neighbours 
had such muscular limbs or such ex- 
traordinary bodily strength . At last, 
growing old and weary of life, and 
seeing his smithy, like himself, some- 
what the worse for wear, for when he 
used the great harinner, the roof 
threatened every moment to tumble 
over his head, he called his son Si- 
wald, who, in defiance of his father, 
assumed his surname of the Strong, 
and thus addressed him; “ When 
thou seest that mine eye is ready to 
break, let me lie still that I may die 
in peace ; but when thou perceivest 
that my heart has ceased to throb, 
and that no life is left in me, then 
lift up my pillow, and take what thou i 
^halt find; for it belongs to thee.” I 
When Siwald heard this, he was 
confident that it must be gold, or 
something of great value to which 
his father alluded; and as he was not 
the most dutiful son, but, on the con- 
trary, rude in his manners, he had no 
rest till he had possessed himself of 
what was deposited for him there. 
He found nothing, however, but a 
sledge-hammer. Enraged at this 
disappointment, he threw it against 
the door with Such violence, that the 
roof sunk still lower. The old smith 
was eietremely vexed, and pronounc- 
ed a curse bn 'Siwalda posterity. 
That the hammer with whiclnhe had 


forged many a good sword, might not 
be left, as not worth, picking upi .;it 
the door, he said to his son, Thou 
oughtest by no means to despise the 
inheritance that I leave thee^ though 
thou vaimtingly callest thyself the 
Strong; /or wert thou not mine own 
child, tlmu wouldst not be able to 
lift my hammer.” Siwald angrily * 
seized the hammer by the shaft, and 
gnashed liis teetb'^as he raised it from 
the ground. “ Know, Siw'ald,” pro- 
ceeded the old smith, observing his 
dissatisfaction, “ that thine is a va- 
luable inheritance, so surely as Thor 
inTrudvang has spoken a good word 
over my hammer. As long as thou 
earnest it, the gods will be with thee, 
and vigorous as thou ahready art, diy 
I strength shall increase every day. 

I But no sooner shaft thou part ^ithit, 
than in vain shaft thou stylo thyself 
the Strong; for thy strength d)$ll 
daily decrease, and then, I * verily 
believe, that thou wilt be induced to 
change thy gods.” 

Siwald then threw tho' hammer 
over his shoulder, and travelled ma- 
ny a long mile over ice and snow» and 
found his father's words confirmed ; 
for when he had thus journeyed ma- 
ny days, the hammer felt as light in 
his hands as a knife. It chanced one 
day that he came to a* smithy, where 
twelve grimy fellows were labouring 
at the anvil. Here he solicited em- 
ployment, promising to do ds much 
work as all the twelve, if the master 
would pajr him the wages of twelve. 
But when he Was going to give a 
specimen of his professional^ abilities, 
it appeared that he Was too strong^ to 
use such a bannne^^ for heeba^fored 
•the anvik to piecei Jike 
destroyed wUh ibne wha$ the 
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twelve others had been a whole week 
knocking together. The smith there- 
upon insisted that he should work 
with a smaller hammer till he had 
made compensation for the mischief 
he bad done; which so enraged Si- 
wald, that beating down the smithy 
about the ears of the master and all 
his men, he pursued his route. The 
farther he went, the stronger he 
found himself, so that by the time he 
reached the next smith’s, the ham- 
mer seemed as light as a feather. 
The door was locked, for it was late, 
but he hit against the wall with the 
shaft of the 'hammer, so that the 
beams ^ve way, and the smith pe- 
rished in the ruins. It was evident 
enough that he had nothing to ex- 
pect here. Reflecting on past events, 
he considered that it was but a mi- 
serable life to do nothing but mis- 
chief wherever one went; for his pro- 
visions were quite exhausted, and 
he was in great need of meat and 
drink; He took the hammer pee- 
vishly from his shoulder, and flung 
it with violence upon the ground, in 
which it made a deep hole, and a 
]|^gmy figure instantly sprung forth 
ilmidst a shower of sparks that is- 
sued from the flint -stones. This 
dwarf, like the smiths in general, was 
bl^dt, and clothed in a thick bear- 
skin. He stood still before Siwald, 
and' aslded what he wanted. ** Wert 
tlimrhot Sb shabby a smith,” replied 
SIwaTd, *^ I would offer myself to thee 
for a journeyman: as it is, it would 
hthrf no great service to thee, if thy 
houte were to tumble about thy ears, 
at^sbou as I should throw my ham- 
Ibter upon the ground.*’ It was soon 
tipoti betweeif them, that if 
thd dwarf eould swing the hammer, 
if shotdd bb his; but he should give 
V6t: ir. Na. XIX. 


Siwald in exchange as much gold as 
he could lift; if he could not, Si- 
wald was still to receive the golcj, but 
to retain the hammer. The dwarf 
thereupon seized the shaft with Imth 
hands, and swung the hammer thrice 
over his head as if it had been a 
straw. At that instant Siwald recol- 
lected his father’s words; but it was 
then too late to retract. He there- 
fore put his gold into a sack, travel- 
led farther, and said to himself, 
“ Now I am equal to the richest of 
them.” 

His strength, however, daily de- 
creasing, according to his father’s 
prediction, while he had still the 
same weight to carry on his back, lie 
soon grew weary, and was obliged to 
stop in order to rest himself. It so 
happened, that when he was about 
to pursue his way, he found himself, 
to his no small mortification, unable 
to lift aH his gold. He, therefore, 
divided it into four parts, buried one 
of them, and marked the spot, that 
at some future time he might fetch 
it away. He continued his route with 
the rest; but this soon became too 
heavy a burden for him, and he was 
obliged, however reluctantly, to bu- 
ry a second portion. Going farther, 
his strength declined more and more, 
and unable any longer to carry thb 
half of the gold which he had re- 
ceived, he was necessitated, miidi as 
it went against the grain, to bury the 
third fourth part. He then resohed 
to divide it into many small parcels, 
and when he felt fatigued as he 
journeyed along, he buried one of 
them after another; and hence the 
origin of the treasures found in ma- 
ny places in the bosom of the earth, 
especially towards tlTe north. 

Meanwhile he had proceeded far 
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to the south, uiul the heat greatly 
contributed to make his burden op- 
pressive to him. When he had still 
three small parcels left besides the 
last foui*th, it happened, that at mid- 
niglit, while he was sleeping with his 
gold under liis head, a beautiful fe- 
male appeared to him in a dream, 
holding in her hand a superb horn, 
carved out of a single precious stone. 
Grasping eagerly at the horn, he 
awoke, and heard a raven croaking 
over his head. Here he was forced 
to bury another portion of his trea- 
sure; and he travelled a great way 
before he cjime to the next spring, 
lie was sorely vexed at his disap- 
pointment with the beautiful female. 
He again fell asleep, and again she 
stood before him, holding a gold horn 
in both hands. Again Siwald ea- 
gerly stretched out his hands to seize 
the horn; but awoke, and again heard 
the raven croaking over his head. 
He was compelled to bury another 
portion of his treasure ; but npw he 
did it without any reluctance, for he 
cared but little for the gold, and 
would cheerfully have given all he 
had for another sight of the lovely 
damsel. lie travelled this day only 
till noon before he grew weary, and 
was forced to bury another portion 
of his treasure; hopmg, at the same 
time, that he should be able to retain 
the remaining fourth. At night, as he 
was sleeping in the open air, the same 
female stood beside him, holding in 
her hand a silver horn, on which 
strange characters were engraven. 
She dexteroysly removed the last 
fourth part of the gold from under 
his head, and deposited the silver 
horn in its place, calling him by 
name, and saying, ‘‘ Now thou hast 
nothing left but thine inheritance, 
and art relieved of the gold of thine 


ancestors. In its* stead I have given 
thee a horn, which is more valuable 
than thine inberitance, and more pow- 
erful than thy gods; foe what \» 
bound on earth by enchantment k 
can loose, if but a single tone 
produced from it. This, however, 
cannot be accomplished bat by a good 
Christian, and whoever would be ft 
good CbrUdan, must traveleostward. 
A& soon as thoo caost blew this 
horn, thou shaft see me again# and 
have reason to rejoice at JtJ* 

When Siwald awoke, bis facowas 
turned towards the £aitt, but what 
had been told ium in his dreafn was 
enveloped in profound obscurUy. He 
extended bis hand to pick up his 
gold, with the intention of proceed- 
ing farther; but b^ore him. lay a 
bright silver horn, and the gedd was 
gone. He felt somewhat chagrined ; 
for it seemed to him that the horn 
was too dearly purchased. When 
he once more beheld die coal-black 
raven flying away over his iiead, he 
bethought him of the beauteous mai- 
den, and he longed more aurdcntly 
than ever to see Imr. He now per- 
fectly well recollected that he was 
to see her when he blew the horn, 
and notliing, thought he to Umsell^ 
can be easier than that. All hia at- 
tempts to produce a sound from i^ 
however, proved firuitlesif.. He tried 
at least ten times a day, heard 
only the hoarse cry of the xaven: 
the thoughts of his love engaged him 
more and more, and in this mood be 
repented him of all the heinousoins 
which he bad committed. . « « ^ v 
Travelling onward he met a pil- 
grim, and rejoiced exceedingly jtbnt 
he liad some pne hpm ba pould 
commuidca^te wlmt-he suflfefecb’vXbe 
pilgrim was filled, wit^ 4t 

the sight of ^le boro, liecapie^k was 
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t:9T&teA with f^Ii^(ms signs and etn- 
Uetns.' These he was eapaUe of 
ittnStrating and explaining, for he 
was versed in every branch of learn- 
ing. Siwatd, therefore, took great 
delight in his society, and they tra- 
velled on together. When they had 
at length arrived in the East, Si- 
wald’s mkid was so soothed by all 
th^ "pHgrinf had told him, that he 
had nearly forgotten the lovely dam- 
sel,. for whom he had previously felt 
so ardent a passion. The pilgrim 
thenee inferred that such a man 
could hot &B to he a Christian, and 
admired the power of love, which was 
^ds capable of changing the human 
heart. Siwald himself being earnest- 
ly desirous to become a Christian, 
the pilgrim took water out of the sa- 
cretl river Jordan, and poured it 
over him, on which the unclean spi- 
rit departed from him. 

They then set out on their return, 
and had traversed many fair coun- 
tries together, when Siwald came 
one morning to the spot where he 
had had his remarkable dream. The 
idea darted across his mind, as if by 
inspiration, that if he could sound the 
horn, he should see the maiden who 
was the object of his passion. He 
applied it therefore to his lips, and, 
lo'! it sounded so Imul, that the very 
earth shook under his feet, and at 
the samO time the raven dropt like a 
seagull into the water. They were 
bath astonished at this circumstance; 
but the pilgrim was of opinion that 
it was a propitious omen. Having 
proceeded a little farther, they were 
niOt by* a damsel more beautiful than 
imagination can conceive. Siwald 
could scarcely believe his eyes, for she 
exactly resembled her who had so 
long engaged his thoughts. It was 
then 'evident to both travellers, that 


she bad long been spell-bouml by 
the raven; and Siwald rejoiced with 
exceeding joy at the wondrous pow- 
er of his horn. 

The pilgrim commanded Siwald 
to fix his abode on this spot, and 
gave him moreover this advice : That 
when his wife should have borne her 
first child, he sliould build a sacred 
house in the forest, but letave it witli- 
out roof till the birth of her last. 
After this exhortation, he took leave 
of Siwald, and pursued his way. 

The blessing of heaven rested on 
Siwald and his wife, and when she 
had borne her first child, he built a 
lofty portal, to serve as an entrance 
to the sacred edifice; and over the 
door he placed a black raven, as a 
grateful memorial. When they had 
led a pious life together for ten years, 
Siwald found himself the father of 
ten sons, and thought that he might 
now cover in the building. But it 
so happened that in two years more 
Siwald’s wife produced her eleventh 
son; and he was troubled in spirit, 
because the edifice was already roof- 
ed, believing that this child was des- 
tined to fulfil the curse pronounced 
by bis grandfather. He therefore 
resolved to overlay the roofs with 
plates of gold, so that it might ap- 
pear to he still unfinished; and he 
strove by all the means in his power 
to collect as much gold as he possi- 
bly could. A very large quantity 
being required for this purpose, he 
longed for the gold w'hich he had 
buried in his northern native land. 
As a punishment for indulging this 
desire, the father’s former passion 
was infused into his eleventh son, 
who would grasp at gold while yet 
in his cradle. The ten seemed to 
vie with pach other in virtue and 
piety, hut the youngest grew up in 
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sin, to the destruction of them all: 
for when both Siwald and his wife 
were dead, they divided the whole 
property. Now the father had di- 
rected, that the sacred house should 
be set apart for the accommodation 
of pious travellers: all his sons were 
satisfied with this arrangement, ex- 
cepting the eleventh, who declared 
that it was unjust, and plotted mis- 
cluef against his brothers. He slew 
five of them in the forest, and bu- 
ried them there. Tiiis happened 
before midnight; but after midnight 
he killed the five others in the sacred 
edifice, and interred them in the 
middle of the court-yard. Prompt- 
ed by avarice, he then removed the 
gold plates from the roof, and exult- 
ed in the possession of the rich booty. 
But when he went forth into the 
forest, he felt as if a sword had pierc- 
ed his heart; for, on the spot where 
he had buried his five brothers, five 
oak-trees had sprung up from their 
blood, and from that moment he 
could not abide in the forest. In a 
very short time five more oak-trees 
grew up in the middle of the court- 
yard, out of the blood of the other 


five murdered brothers, and thereaf- 
ter he could not enjoy any peace at 
home. In vain did he endeavour to 
cut down the trees with a keen axe, 
the steel would not so much as pe- 
netrate the bark, and the memorials 
of his guilt were not to be removed. 
Henceforward he could not remain 
eitlier in the forest or in the house : 
he therefore formed a subterraneous 
abode for himself, taking with him 
his gold and bis other efiects, among 
which was the silver horn, and avoid- 
ing the light of day. Ever since 
that time the house has been held 
accursed by men. Tradition adds, 
that he at length sold himself to Sa- 
tan for a certain term of years, in which 
he was engaged in seducing men into 
all sorts of wickedness: but some be- 
lieve, that he is still living among his 
treasures in his dreary darksome so- 
litude, tortured by remorse, and that 
he will not find the peace of the 
ffravc till he has converted a certain 

O 

number of worldly-minded persons 
to the ways of righteousness. 

Such is the history of Siwald and 
his eleven sons. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE REWARDS OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARTS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND COMMERCE. 


On the 26 th of May the annual 
distribution of the rewards adjudged 
by this Society took place, as last 
year, at the King’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket. The house was filled 
with company of the highest respec- 
tability^ eager to witness the inter- 
esting ceremony. The medals and 
other rewards were presented by his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
President of the Society, in the fol- 
lowing order: 


IN AGRICULTURE & RURAL ECONOMY. 

Philip Hurd, Esq. Kentish-Towli House, 
for raising oaks for timber— large gold medal. 

Henry Blytb, Esq. Burnham, Norfolk, for 
embanking 253 acres of marsh land from the 
sea— large gold medal. 

Messrs. Cowley and Staines, Winslow, 
Bucks, for cultivating 12 acres of poppies, 
and obtaining therefrom 1961b8. of opium- 
thirty guineas. 

IN CHEMISTRY. 

Mr. R. W. Dickinson, Albs^ny. Brewery, 
Kent-road, for a maobin6.for clearing beer 
while in fermentation— large silver medgl. 

Mr. 11. Wilkinson, Ludgate-Hill| for an 
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vbamlwr tp tb^ oxyby«lro- 
gpn blowpipe:-^large silver medal. 

Mr. T. Griffiths, Kensington, for an im- 
proved stop.cock for chemical purposes — 
iilvar Vulcan madai. 

. Chapman, pf, Whitby, for a mode 

of consuming the smoke of steam-engine 
boilers— large silver medal. 

IN POLITE ARTS.— Ort^inaZ Oil Paintings. 

(Honorary Class.) 

Mr. E. Knight, jun. Covent-Garden Cham- 
ber, fpr a landacape—gold, Isis medal. 

Mr. J. P. Andr^, jun. York - place. City- 
road, for a landscape — silver Isis medal. 

Miss A* Robertson^ Tweedmoiith, for a 
pprtraii^sUver Uis medal. 

Miss A. Eggbrecjbt;, Frith-street, Soho, for 
a portrait— silver palette. 

The same, for a composition in still-life- 
silver Isis medal. 

Miss Jesse Robertson, Tweedmouth, for 
a landscape — silver palette. 

(Artists* Class.) 

Mr. Evan Williams, Charlotte - street, 
Rloomsbtiry, for a portrait — large silver me- 
dal. 

The same, for a composition in still-life- 
large silver medal. 

Mr. H. Johnson, Rodney-Buildings, New 
Kent-road, for a portrait — silver Isis medal. 

Mr. H. Pearsall, Bath, for a landscape (a 
composition) — large silver medal 

Mr, J, M Gilbert, Clifton, for a view of 
shipping — gold Isis medal. 

Mr. J, Eggbrecbt, Frith-street, Soho, for 
a composition in still-life — silver Isis medal. 

Mr. W. Gill, Wilmot-street, Brunswick- 
squarc, for a composition in still-life— silver 
palet.te. 

Mr. H. C. Slous, Bayham-street, Camden- 
Town, for an historical composition— large 
gold medal. 

Copies in OH. 

(Honorary Class.) 

Mr. G» Hilditch, Ludgate-Hill, for an his- 
torical subject-f-silver Isis medal. 

Miss 4 * Roheftson, Tweedmouth, for an 
historical {jubjec^— large silver medal. 

(Artists’ Class.) 

Aifr. J. W. Solomon, Piccadilly, for an his- 
torical ^object — large silyef medal. 

Mr. J. Sargeant, Burlfngton-plucc, Kent- 
road, for an hii torkal subject— silver palette 

Mr. J. Kggbrecht, Frith-street, Soho, for 
a portrait— silver ISte medal. 

Original Paintings in Water-CoUui'S. 

(Hovorary Class.) 

Miss M» ' 1 *tmith, Buuklersbury, for a mi- , 
niaturc portrait— ailver Isis medal. 


Mi^ jEiiz. Twining, Norfolk-strcet, Strand, 
for a composition of ffowers— large silver 
medal. 

Miss Fr. Strickland, Henlcy-Park, for a 
composition of flowers— gold Isis medal. 

Miss A. L. Napier, Woolwich Common, 
for a composition of fruit- silver palette. 

Miss M J. Hull, Beverley, for a composi- 
tion of flowers— silver palette. 

Copies in Watet- Colours. 

(Honorary Class.) 

Miss Twining, Norfolk-street, Strand, for 
an historical subject— silver Isis medal. 

The same, for a portrait, a miniature- 
large silver medal. 

Mrs. Matheson, Margaret-strect, Caven- 
dish-square, for .111 historical subject— silver 
palette. 

Miss E. Twining, Norfolk-strcet, Strand, 
for a portrait, a miniature — silver palette. 

Miss S. Cox, Nottingham-strcct, for a por- 
trait, a miniature— silver palette. 

Miss J. S. Guy, Bartlett’s-place, for a 
landscape — silver palette. 

Miss A. Hopkins, Bcrwick-strcet, Soho, for 
a landscape— large silver medal. 

(.Artists* Class.) 

Mr, Edwin Williams, St. Alban’s-place, 
for a landscape— silver p.ilette. 

Miss L. J. Green, Afgyll-strcet, for a mi- 
nmturc composition— silver palette. 

Original Drawings in Chalky Pencil^ and In^ 
dian Ink. 

(Artists* Class.) 

Mr. Ed. Williams, Amhroseden, for a 
drawing from the living figure— silver palette. 

Copies in Chalky Pcncily and Indian Ink. 

(Honorary Class.) 

Mr. T. Barrett, Mark-lane, for a landscape 
—silver Isis medal. 

Miss £. Bartrum, Upper Bedford place, 
for a head in chalk— silver palette. 

Miss Stacey, H rt-street, Bloomsbury, for 
a head in chalk— silver palette. 

Miss M. J. Lighifoot, Ebury-strect, Pim- 
lico, for a head in chalk— silver palette. 

Mr. M. Starling, Weston-place, Pancras- 
road, for a landscape in pen and ink— silver 
Isis medal. 

Miss S. H. Oakes, Mitcham, for a head in 
chalk— silver Isis medal. 

Miss H. M. Lightfoot, Ebury-street, Pim- 
lico — for a head in chalk — silver palette. 

Miss E. Guy, Bartlett’s-place, Holburn, 
for .in historical subject in chalk— silver Isis 
medal. . . 
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Miss R. Gnjf Bartlett*8-pUce, Holbom, || enwell, for a bas-Teli«^ from the life— large 


for a lanclscape in pencil— silver Isis medal. 

Mi$8 Mumford, Thames-Ditton, foranliis- 
1»rical subject in chalk-silver palette. 

Miss M. Hartman, York-strect, Portman* 
square, for an historical aubjeot — large sil- 
ver medal. 

Miss J. Robson, Doncaster, for a landscape 
ill pen and ink — silver palette. 

Miss C. F. Gray, Burton-street, Burton 
Crescent, for a landscape in pencil— silver 
palette. 

(Artists’ Class.) 

Mr. D Pasmore, Salisbury-court, Fleet- 
street, for an histoiicai subject in pencil- 
silver palette. 

The same, far a head in chalk— silver pa- 
lette. 

Mr. G. Brown, Regent^treet, for an his- 
torical subject in Indian ink — silver Isis me- 
flal. 

Miss Leonora Burbank, Camberwell, for 
ahead in chalk — silver Isis n^edal. 

Dreudin^t frnm Statues and Busts. 

(Honoiiary Class.) 

Miss S. Cox, Nottingham-street, for a 
drawing in chalk from a bust — large silver 
medal. 

Miss Augusta Hamlyn, Plymouth, for a 
drawing in chalk from a bust— silver palette. 

Miss Di. Laurauce, Oxford-street, for a 
drawing ill chalk from a bust— silver Isis 
medal. 

^Artists’ Class.) 

Mr. H. T. Wright, Great Titchfield-street, 
for a drawing in outline from the antique — 
silver palette. 

Mr. S. M. Smith, Great Marlborough-street, 
for a ftnished drawing from the antique— sil- 
ver Isis medal. 

Mr. Edwin Dalton, Aldgate, for a finished 
drawing from the antique — silver palette. 

Mr. J. W. Solomon, Piccadilly, for a fi- 
akbed drawing from the antique— large sil- 
ver medal. 

Mr. J. F. Denman, Cannon-street road, 
for a drawing in chalk from a bust — silver 
kk medal. 

Mr. B. IL Green, Axgyll-8trcct,for a draw- 
ing in chalk from a bust — silver palette. 

Mr. W. Gbll, Wilmot-Btreet, Brunswick- 
square, for a drawing in chalk from the an- 
tique— oUver pwlette. 

Models in Platdtt, 

(Origimal.) 

Mr. Joseph Deare^ fikeat St. Helen’s, Bi- 
sbopsgate, for a bas-retief from the Ufa 
silver Isis modal. 

Mr. £d. Edwards, NewcasUe-pladc, Qork- 


silver medal. 

The same, for a bust from the life -silver 
Isis medal. 

Mr. E. G. Physick, Spring-stTeett Mokta- 
gue-5t]iiare, for a model of a group— Urge 
silver medal. 

Copies, 

Mt. T. Butler, Dean-street, fora model 
of a figure from the antique — large silver 
medal. 

Mr. Frederic Tatham, Queen-street, May^ 
fair, for a model -of a-fig ore from the antique 
— silver palette. 

Mr. Jos. Deane, Great 9t. Helen's, Bk 
shopsgate, for a model of a gfOufT from the 
antique — silver Isis medal. 

Mr. J. Sargeant, Burlington-place, Kent- 
read, for a model of a bust— large silver 
medal. Architecture, 

Mr. R. O. Wetten, Bryanstone- street, for 
a design for London-bridge — gold medallion. 

Mr. Henry Roberts, Camherwcll-tcrrace, 
for a design for London-bridge— large silver 
medal. 

Mr J. D. Paine, High-street, Bloomsbury, 
for a design for London-bridge— large rilver 
medal. 

Mr G. Parmintcr,jun. High-street, Black- 
friars, for a perspective view of St. Paul’s, 
Studwell— largo silver medal. 

Mr. J. B Watson, Surbiton-hill, Kingston, 
for an original design for houses in Greek 
architecture — gold Isis medal. 

Mr. O. T. Andrews, Lower Brook -street, 
for an origiaal design for houses In Greek 
architerture— silver Isis medal. 

Mr. T. Plowman, Oxford, for an original 
design for houses in Greek architecture- 
large silver medal. 

Mr. P. H. Desvignes, Hunter-street, Brtfiis- 
wick-square, fora perspective view of Pan- 
eras new church— silver t«H medal. 

Mr. J. G. Welferd, juB. South-street, Gros- 
venoc-squaro, for a perspective view df a 
Corinthian capital— silver palette. 

Mr. W, Morris, St. Paul’s church-yAtd, 
for a perspective view of a Corinthian Co- 
lumn-silver Isis medal. 

Mr. Henry Roberts, Camberwell-tcrrace, 
for a perspective drawing of a Corinthiaii 
capital* large silver medal. 

Drawings q/ Madmen. r> 

Mr. J.B. WaUon, Surblton-biU, Kingston, 
for a perspective drawing of a crane — silver 
Isis nedaL ' 

Mr. P. W. Barlow, Woolwich, for ♦ 
spoctive^vUw of a AiAiisii 
silver medaj. . > / ^ * 
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Mr. Q Presbiiry, Deiizell-strect, for a ft- 
Bisbed hntorical engrariug — large fitver 
medal. 

Me. Ed. Kadclyffe^ Birmingham, for an 
e^diiflg of animals— aalver Isis medal. 


Mr. S. Clint, Rolls-Buildings, for an orU 
ginalmedaldie of a head-^large silver medal 

Mr., James Howe, Little Tufton-street, for 
an original wholc-leiigih miniature in wax — 
silver la^js medal. 

Mr. £dm. Turrell, Clarendon-street, for 
an improved menstruum for biting in on steel 
piate«-large geld medal. 

Mr. J« Straker, Redcross- street, Cripple- 
gate, for a new mode of embossing on wood 
~^iilver Isis medal and ten guineas. 

IN manufacture.^. 

D. Maclean, Esq. Basinghall-street, for 
cloth made of New South Wales wool-gold 
Isis medal. 

Rewar (U given for Bonne tt made of Brituh 
Oran in Imitation of Leghorn. 

Miss L. Hollowell, Neithrope, Banbury- 
fifteen guineas. 

Mrs. Morrice, Great Brickhill, Bucks — 
fifteen guineas, 

Sprry , Harpingden, Herts— fifteen 

guineas. 

Betty Webber, Clatworthy, Devon— ten 
guineas. 

Mrs. E. Mills, Bath— ten guineas. 

Mary Marshall, Bandou, Cork— silver Ce- 
res medal. 

The Children of the School at Bandon — 
five guineas. 

Messrs. Jai. and A. Muir, Greenock— sil- 
ver Ceres medal. 

Mrs. Mears, Durley, Hants— silver Ceres 
■medal, 

Mrs. Venn, Hadleigh, Suftblk— silver Ce- 
res medal . 

Mrs, S. Pyman, Coombs, Stowmarket— 
silver Ceres medal . 

JIdiessrs. Cobbing and Co. Bury St. Ed 
mund’s— siWer Ceres medal. 

Mrs. E. Bloomfield, Bury St. Edmund’s— 
five guineas, 

Mrs. M ‘Michael, Penrith — five guineas, 

Jane Hurst, Leckhanapstcad— two guineas 

The Children of the National School ai 
Nunney, near Prome— two guineas. 

IN MECHANICS. 

Mr. F. Watt, for a screw-wrenck^^teii 
gniiiesa. 

T. Eddy, Oxford-street, for a screm 
wrench— silver Vulcan medal. 


Mr. G. Gladwcll, Vauxhall,for an improv- 
ed plane for carpenters— five guineas. 

Mr. G. Welsh, Walworth-common, fur an 
original screw— silver Vulcan medal and ten 
guineas 

Mr. J. Duce, Wolverhampton, for a quad- 
ruple lock for safe-chests, &c.— silver Vul- 
caa medal and ten guineas. 

Ed. Speer, Esq. New Inn, for concentric 
chucks for turners— largo silver medal. 

Captain Bagiiold, Knightsbridge, for an 
improved culinary steam-boiler— silver Vul- 
can medal. 

Mr J. Aitkin, Jobn-street, Clcrkect- 
well, for a remontoire escapement— twenty- 
guineas. 

Mr. J. Bothway, Devonport, Plymouth, 
gunner in the Royal Navy, for an apparatus 
fur raising invalids in bed— silver Vulcan 
medal 

IVIr.^ J Stirling, Glasgow, for a set of 
working drawings of a steam-engine — large 
silver medal or twenty guineas. 

Mr. R. W. Franklin, Tottenham-Court- 
road, for an improved mode of feeding the 
boilers of high pressure steam-engines— large 
silver medal and fifteen guineas. 

T Bewley, F.sq. Montrath, Ireland, for an 
improved mode of heatiug manufactories— 
large silver medal. 

Mr. F. Riehman, Great Piiltncy-strcet, for 
a method of raising a sunken door-* large 
silver medal. 

Mr. A Ainger, Everett-street, for his mode 
of supporting beams or other timbers, the 
ends of which have become decayed— large 
gold medal. 

Mr. R. Soper, Royal Dock-yard, Deron- 
port, for a pitch-kettle aud ladle for paying 
the seams of ships — ten guineas, 
j Mr. W. P. Green, lieutenani R. N. for im- 
provements in working ships* guns— large 
silver medal. 

Mr. R. C. Clint, for his balanced masts— 
large silver medal or twenty guineas. 

G. B Barton, Esq. captain K N. for his 
improved mode of catting an anchor— large 
•ilver medal 

Mr. W J. T. Hood, lieutenant R. N. for 
his improved quadrant for naval use— goKI 
Vulcan medal. 

Mr. G. Smart, Lambeth, for an improved 
mode of supporting the topmasts of ships— 
gold Vulcau modal. 

IN COLONIES AND TKADE. 

M. Chazal, Isle of Trance, fbr silk the 
produce of the Isle of France— large goM 
medal or fifty guineas. 

Mr.T. Kent, for preparing and nnportiug 
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from New South Wale.s extract of IVTiiiiosa 
bark, for the use of tanuers — thirty guineas. 

J. M ‘Arthur, Esq. Sydney, New South 
■Wales, for the importation of the greatest 
quantity of fine wool, the produce of his 
own docks«-large gold medal, 

Hannibal M'Arthur, Esq. Sydney, New 
South Wales, for the importation of the 
next greatest quantity of fine woof, the pro- 
duce of his own flocks — large silver medal. 


After the distribution, a nuiwrous 
company of members and frieuds qf 
this useful institution dined together 
at the Freemasons Tavern. Tlie in- 
creasing prosperity of the Society 
may be inferred from thi^additionaf 
one hundred and thirty new* mendijecs 
since the last anniversary. 


ON DR. STRUVE’S ARTIFICIAL MINERAL WATERS, 

And Directions for the Use of Mineral Waters in General, 


Among the modem triumphs of 
chemistry, one which may possibly 
be new to the majority of our read- 
ers, is the discovery of a method of 
imitating natural mineral waters in 
such perfection, that all their minut- 
est chemical propertiest are retained 
in the artificial production. The im- 
portance of this discovery may be 
appreciated, when > it is considered 
that every attempt to transport such 
Waters from their natural sources 
has proved abortive, owing to the 
derangement of that intimate union 
of their constituent parts in which 
their valuable properties consist, by 
exposure to the atmospheric air in 
the process of bottling. 

The author of this discovery is 
Dr. Struve of Dresden, who has so 
completely demonstrated the utility 
of his imitations of the most cele- 
brated mineral waters of Germany, 
by the establishment of institutions 
for patients at Dresden, Leipzig, and 
Berlin, that his colleagues of the fa-i 
culty now prefer using his artificial 
waters to sending invalids, as for- 
merly, to the natural springs. 

We leam that England is about 
to participate in the benefits of Dr. 
Struve’s discovery by the establish- 
ment of a laboratory of his mineral 
waters at Brighton, in conjunction 
with an English gentleman, who was 
personally witness to the progressive 


I increase of success which his affend- 
ed the parent institution. Patients 
will thus be enabled to make trial pf 
such waters, either native or foreign, 
as th^ physicians may deem suit- 
able to their respective cases, with- 
out the expense of a journey to and 
residence at the place where alone 
they are to be procured in their na- 
tural state. , 

Dr. Kreysig of Dresden, whose 
attention has been particularly de- 
voted in a long and extensive prac- 
tice to this particular branch of the 
medical science, and who has ex- 
pressed his decided approbation of 
Dr. Struve’s plan, has recently pub- 
lished a small treatise on the Use 6f 
Mineral Waters in general, which 
has been presented to the English 
reader in a translation by Dr. Gor- 
don Thomson. . It contains in par- 
ticular a chapter on the precautioris 
necessary to be observed while drink- 
ing them; from which our visitcxrs 
to Bath, Cheltenham, Leamingtou, 
Buxton, Harrowgate, and other na- 
tive spas, may derive some service- 
able hints. 

The following, says Dr. K. is perhaps 
the best method of administering mineral 
waters : The most proper time is early 
in the morning, before l|^e heat of the 
day approaches, the patient having re- 
tired early to retit bhl the |>re<S^tu|gOflJren- 
ing, without taking any, or only little, 
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refreshment. The \}uantity of water to 
be taken may be gradually drunk at dif- 
fti^ixt times during the space of one or 
tw'o hours. This, with some very few 
exceptions, might to be performed in the 
open air, accompanied with continued 
and gentlf^fxercise. The quantum to 
be^ daily dl^k, as well as the proportion 
of the single draughts^ will depend partly 
on the stomach, and partly on the evacu- 
ations we wish to effect thereby. 

At the conunenceinent, small doses of 
two or three ounces may be ordered, and 
these augmented to six ; the usual capa- 
city of the cups or beakers employed in 
Eger, Pyrmont, and Carlsbad. The wa- 
ter is to be drunk slowly, the individual 
walking about in the open air between 
each glass; and a succeeding one to be 
taken when the stomach no longer feels 
any repugnance. In general, it may be 
well to allow fifteen minutes to elapse 
between each beaker or tumbler full. 

From four to six or eight tumblers of 
the tonic springs, and often less, will 
generally be found sufficient: this will 
be the case also with the deobstruent 
ones, as, for instance, with Ems. Six 
or eight glasses of the Marienbad waters, 
and about the same quantity of tlie-Carls- 
bad, will commonly suffice. In this re- 
specti however, we find considerable di- 
versity, arising as well from individual 
constitution, as the nature and degree of 
malady : but notwithstanding this, most 
patients are able to take an astonisliing 
quantity of the Carlsbad waters, without 
the stomach suffering any inconvenience 
therefrom, and much move than of other 
cold springs. Formerly it was even cus- 
tomary to drink to the extent of twenty 
glasses daily ; many patients can bear fif- 
teen w’itli ease, nay often find it neces- 
sary to take this quantity: the medium 
quantity, hojrevcr, for an adult is about 
ten. During the whole time of drinking, 
ai^d for about an hour affer the last po- 
ison ^as beep tbken, gentle and continued 

No. XIK. 


exercise in the open air is requisite, in 
order to promote the entire digestion of 
the water, afler which alone the patient 
will feel an appetite for breakfast : tliis 
may consist of coffee, wdth cream and 
white bread, a cup of chocolate, or of 
brotli. 

In order to ensure a successful issuCi 
the patient must devote himself entirely 
to tlie recovery of his health, by a cor- 
respondent regulation of his diet and 
mode of life, sacrificing such habits of 
pleasure as might prove injurious. Here 
it is of the highest importance that the 
patient do not fatigue himself by mental 
or corporeal exertions ; that he avoid re- 
maining in a sitting posture for several 
hours together; and that he do not occu- 
py himself with writing, especially in the 
fore part of the day. He ought to seek 
out agreeable amusements, particularly 
such as consist in the enjoyment of na- 
ture, and at the same time afford suitable 
bodily exercise, as walking, and riding 
on horseback or in an open carriage, so 
as to enjoy as much as possible the good 
effects of the air. 

Great as are the benefits of society, 
still tliey are often completely lost, when 
the chief object sought is a well-served 
table, balls protracted to a late hour, or, 
in a word, any party which is kept up to 
an advanced hour of the night. To 
overheat the body wdion under a course 
of mineral water is always dangerous ; 
and dancing in crow ded rooms, the air 
of which is cliavged with carbonic acid 
gas, certainly acts very prejudicially, 
nay is frequently the cause of subsequent 
irremediable evils, as consumption^ or 
organic affections of the heart. 

Proper clotliing is also another subject 
of moment ; since a cold not only docs 
more harm to the patient under his pre- 
sent circumstances than it otherwise would 
do, but is also more readily caught, on 
account of the increased perspiration 
caused by the warm springs; and, se- 
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condly, the facility with which the cuti- 
cular function is deranged by the cold 
ones, which it is frequently necessary to 
take in a cool atmosphere: the dress 
therefore must aftbrd a sufficient protec- 
tion against cold (and consequently not 
be too light) ; a caution especially to be 
observed on taking evening walks. 

Further, as diet in every instance is an 
object of primary consideration, so here 
a proper choice of the articles of f(f>od 
is of the greatest consequence, and quite 
indispensable to the success of the treat- 
ment. I’he absolute quantity of food 
required by the constitution is very mo- 
derate; and nearly all men, even the 
most temperate in this respect, take much 
more than is essentially requisite for the 
maintenance of the body in a due state of 
strength. The history of Comaro, who, 
on a very spare regimen, attained a great 
age, even after great derangement of his 
health from previous excesses, together 
w ith various instances of men who have 
been found stout and fat, although their 
meals were exceedingly scanty, are suf- 
ficient proofs of this ])osition. We have 
ourselves, in the clinical institution under 
our care, often witnessed cachectic and 
bloated subjects, under the management 
of a light, nutritious, but veiy spare 
diet, at first become thinner, but at the 
same time put on a more natural appear- 
ance, after which the nutritive processes 
assumed a more healthy state. We have 
also seen patients, much reduced through j 
acute diseasi*, again recover flesh on j 
taking the Carlsbad waters, and observ- i 
ing a spare regimen. And we cannot 
tln refore but reject the commonly re- 
ceived doctrine, that a considerable quan- 
tity of strong food is requisite in order 
to restore the powers of tlie animal frame, 
as being ill founded; and we slioidd ra- 
ther be tempted to substitute the follow- 
ing maxim in its place: That in chronic 
complaints, and during a course of mi- 
neral waters, a light, spare, wholesome, 
and nutritious diet is most suitable and 


appropriate. Our means ought to be 
such as are calculated to direct or excite 
the actions of nature to the removal of 
the internal existing vices; and this ef- 
fort we must facilitate as much as possi- 
ble, by sparing her powers. Hence we 
I ought to commence by avoiding any nn- 
I necessary expenditure of those employed 
in the digestive process; apnnciplew^ch 
must be observed in all diseases, but is 
of double moment in such as are seated 
in the organs of digestion. By this 
means the water taken becomes fully act* 
ed upon, and the more perfectly forti^ed 
chyle thus indirectly contributes hi a 
greater degree to give real tone to the 
system. 

The necessity therefore of greit'tem- 
pcrance in eating during a course of mi- 
neral waters, ought ever to be the first 
object of our thoughts; and we must 
furtlicr consider the quality also* as well 
as the quantity of the food partaken of: 
the plainer the better. Hence we Are to 
prefer broths, meat tenderly roasted or 
boiled, such as beef, veal, mutfen, poul- 
try, and venison ; but not fat, or served 
up with rich and higl Jy seasoned gravies 
or sauces. I'lie vegetables ought to be 
fresh and of a mild kind, such as carrots, 
young green peas, artichokes, spinage, 
asparagus, cauliflower, stewed fruit, as 
prunes, apples, or fresh cherries*. The 
bread ought to be light, not quite new, 
and of fine wheat flour. Every lilhitit^ 
fat, on the other hand, is to be avoided; 
consequently butter ; all pastry, whether 
I in the form of cakes or pies; whatever 
I is sad or lieavy, as most farinaoeous coni- 
positions are ; even puddings, utilees*^ 
the lighter sort, well boiled, and rtien 
only in moderate quantity. Of fish, 
such only as are easy of digestion, and 

• We may here reinark^^tliat. the 

French call rompotet, cQiiiposhd of all kllNs 
of fruits, are usually eatea'ou the 
with the m.eat in the tam^ qianiiei: 
tables. This will tcad tq explain, the 
the mere EngtiKh readerl 
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not ficsh, see ta be* chosen ; for exam* . 

trout.' or pike. Milk ouglit only to i 
be alloired those Avith whom it perfectly | 
ai^ees,. without in the least oppressing j 
the atpmach. It must not, however, be ! 
conaideriGd merely in the light of a drink, 
but as an article of food. 

It has been long since fully demon* 
strated by experience, that diet of an 
acid nature, or which tends to fermenta - 
tion, by no means suits patients under 
the above treatment: hence crude fruits, 
salads, and, in general, all acidulous ar- i 


less of a spirituous noture, must be al- 
lowed with extreme caution in chronic 
disorders ; and heating spirits ought to 
be absolutely forbidden. A very com- 
mon prejudice in favour of wine is, that 
it assists digestion. Granting that it ex- 
cites nervous action, and that in general 
it is to be looked ii])on as a restorative of 
the vital powers, it does not thence fol- 
low that it is always calculated to aid di- 
gestion; on the contrary, it not unfre- 
quently proves injurious, by promoting 
acidity wdiere there is a deficiency or vi- 


tides, are to be carefully shunned. 

We would wish to observe still further, 
that it is much better not to eat suppers, 
or at least very light ones, and taken at 
aju early time, so that the stomach may 
be perfectly empty in the morning. It is 
proper also to retire early to rest, in or- 
der to be able to rise betimes, and com- 
mence tlie use of the remedy early in the 
morning*. 

Any liquor, which may be more or 

* The author docs not mention here the 
time of dining, as this generally takes place 
ill (icrmany between the hours of twelve and 
two, and is a universally prevailing cus- 
tom : hence there is no room for animadver- 
sion. But it is a very diderent thing to sit 
down to dinner at five or six o’clock, or even 
later, in the evening, which our fashionables 
aVe in the habit of doing ; and in goiferal 
atl, whether in town or country, who lay 
Miy claim to gentility, dine late. This must 
pot be lost sight of by the English physician, 
since nothing can he more inconsistent with 
the author’s views, than the system of load- 
ing thestorhach late in the evening ; for it is 
klidwn, that late dinners, after fasting 
iem hreakfut, generally distend the sto- 
^ith a^iupre than usual quantity of 


I tiation of the digestive fluids. We have 
, seen hypochondriac and stomach coin- 
j plaints almost entirely removed merely 
j by abstinence from wine, so tliat even 
j tlie patients tliemselves would never drink 
it again. At all events, wine is not a nc- 
! cessary addition to the meals of all pa- 
1 tients, and least of all for such as are 
1 not accustomed to take it ; and whenever 
an individual finds it heating, or that it 
deranges digestion, it ought to bo omit- 
ted. It may be allow^ed tliose who have 
been in the habit of drinking it, provided 
there are no particular circumstances of 
contra-indication, but only in a small 
quantity, so as to prevent its heating ef- 
! fects, since mineral waiters themselves 
produce increased activity of the san- 
guineous system. Heating w’ines are the 
j least admissible ; a small glass of some 
I sweet or sack wine may be permitted, as 
. Malaga or Madeira: in other respects, a 
I mild table wine is the most proper, pro- 
i vided it be not acidulous. Small beer, 
I that is well impregnated w ith hops, and 
j not new, may also be taken as a beverage ; 
but by no means strong, or what are 
' termed double beers. 


MARY DAVIS: A True Story. 

silTlpIe but affecting narrative is extracted from tlie Chimney-Sweqy^r's 
jFriena And C/iwhinfr-Boy s Album, a volume just ushered before the public by 
MdilSbbMERY the poetl with the benevolent intention of interesting the feelings of 
6mis^%"))ehalf of infant Chimney-Sweepers. That the book will have this 
6ahhdt1>e doubted; pn<} with a view to contribute our mite, by making known 
ita object and recommending it to the nodcc of the philanthropist, we have extraoted 
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MAHY DAVIS, 


the following piece, not as possessing^ liigher interest than the ‘rest of itseoBtMi, 
but because it is one of the shortest articles in the collection. 

We shall only farther premise, that the truth of this narrative is attested by Mr. 
C. E. Welbourn of Folkingham, who was himself a witness in part of the circum- 
stances which it details. — Editor. 


On the evening of August 25, 
1812, a poor yet interesting young 
woman, with an infant about six 
weeks old in her arms, came with a 
pass-billet to remain all night at the 
Greyhound Inn, at Folkingham, in 
Lincolnshire. Apparently sinking 
with hunger and fatigue, she unob- 
trvisively seated herself by the kitch- 
en-fire, to give that sustenance to her 
baby of which she appeared to be 
in equal want herself. Silently shrink- 
ing from observation, she neither so- 
licited nor obtained thfe notice of any 
one. The sons of intemperate mirth 
neither ceased their riotous tumult, 
nor relaxed their hilarity to sooth 
her sorrows. The bustling servants 
brushed past without regarding her, 
and the rustic politician continued to 
spell over again the thrice conned 
paper, without casting his eyes upon 
her. 

There is, however, an eye that 
never slumbers, there is an ear that 
is ever open to die supplication of 
the afflicted, and there is a hand 
which is ever ready to be stretched 
out to succour and to support them 
in their necessities. 

That eye now beheld her unob- 
truded sorrows^ that ear was listen- 
ing to her silent prayers, and that 
hand was supporting her apparently 
sinking frame, and preparing for her 
the cup of consolation. Hers was 
indeed a tale of many sorrows ! This, 
the fallowing slight sketch of her 
story previous to her arrival at Folk- 
ingham, will serve to evince. Her 
name was Mary Davis; she resided 
with b^v busbaml and one child, a 


boy about seven years of age, in the 
city of Westminster. Her husband,' 
w’ho is a private in the 2d regiment 
of Foot-Guards, was compelletl to 
leave her, pregnant, in the beginning 
of the above-mentioned year, to ac- 
company the regiment to fight the 
battles of his country under the gal- 
lant and victorious Wellington. Im- 
pelled by poverty and maternal af- 
fection, poor Mary (though in a situ- 
ation, in which the daughters of af- 
fluence often find every accommo- 
dation and consolation which riches 
and friends can afford unequal to 
banish despondency,) was under the 
necessity of leaving her darling boy, 
now her only remaining comfort, to 
the care of strangers, whilst she went 
out to wash for his maintenance and 
her own. 

She, however, repined not; her toil 
was lessened, and her cares were 
enlivened by the reflection, that she 
could, after the labours of the day, 
return to her beloved boy, gaze on 
the reflected features of his father, 
give him smile for smile, press him 
to her maternal bosom, join him in 
his sports, enlighten his understand-* 
ing, and teach him ta know, to 
fear, and to love his God. With 
these delightful enjoyments, even the 
poor, labouring, widowed Mary could 
not be termed unhappy; but these 
were the onli/ sweet ingredients in 
her cup of bitter sorrows. het 
those, then, who have feeling hearts, 
and know the force of parental a&i 
fectiom when confined to one object, 
judge, if they caiv whed must be .the. 
agonies of poor Maty} ^wbmi, im re^ 
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turning from her'^ily tadlt, mily 
eight days after the departure of her 
husband, slie learned that the wo- 
man (if she deserves that name) in 
whose care she had left her darling 
boy, had absconded with him — no- 
body knew whither. Now then she 
might indeed be termed unhappy, 
for hope itself could scarcely find 
admittance to her bosom, so entirely 
was it occupied by affliction and de- 
spondency. View her seated after 
the toils of the day in her cheerless 
apartment, exhausted with exertions 
beyond her present strength, solitary 
and friendless, a childless mother 
and a widowed wife ; awaiting in si- 
lence and solitude, in grief and de- 
spondency, her painful trial; her 
gloomy imagination figuring and dwel- 
ling upon a dying husband and a 
famished child. 

Could a weakened, human, fe- 
male frame, support all this and live? 
Yes! through all these sore afflic- 
tions, these accumulated evils, did 
her God support her, and even after 
the birth of her child, shed a ray of 
hope on her returning strength. 

Soon after that event she was in- 
formed, that it was discovered that 
the wretch who had stolen her child 
was a native of Leeds. This truly, 
to those who bask in sunshine, would 
appear a feeble ray; yet this on 
Mary’s midnight gloom shed a glim- 
mering, cheering light. This, fliint 
as it was, aroused and animated her 
desponding soul; it seemed to her 
as sent in mercy to direct her to her 
son, and she lost no time in taking 
tlie path to which it pointed. Five 
weeks after the birth of her child 
did she set out in her weak state, 
without money; on foot, to carry her 
in&nt nearly fbur hundred miles (thi- 
ther amd bach agsain^) on a road and 


to a place with which she was total- 
ly unacquainted. O Nature! how 
powerful are the feelings which thou 
hast implanted in the maternal bo- 
som! how do they set at defiance 
all opposing difflculties and dangers! 
how do they grasp at, or create, ob- 
jects to which hope may cling, or on 
which it may rest to spurn away de- 
spair! Never, perhaps, were those 
feelings more sti’ongly evinced than 
in this instance ; never, perhaps, were 
their exhilarating and beneficial in- 
fluence more powerfully experienced. 

An object, apparently, more truly 
wretched than poor Mary, as she 
pursued her journey, could, one would 
think, scarcely be imagined: weak, lan- 
guid, poor, and friendless; plodding, 
with an infant in her arms, through 
the alternate vicissitudes of heat and 
wet, of dust and dirt; now sinking 
beneath the sun’s oppressive rays, 
now dripping with the driving storm ; 
without a husband to support her; 
a beggar and an unwelcome obtruder 
wherever she came. 

And yet, with all these aggravat- 
ing circumstances, poor Mary wa«, 
in reality, perhaps less miserable 
than many, even of the sons and 
daughters of affluence. So little 
does happiness depend upon exter- 
nal circumstances; so comparatively 
impartially has God distributed good 
and evil amongst his creatures, even 
in this life, that the most miserable 
are not without their consolations, nor 
the most prosperous without their 
sorrows. Mary, it is true, seemed 
to have only one hope, one animat- 
ing expectation, but it was one which 
appealed to and warmed the heart; 
it was one in which the whole facul- 
ties of her soul and* body were em* 
barked; it was one which nature; 
conscience, and God approved; It 
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»et difBeuIties at defiance, and it pe- 
netrated or dispersed the deepest 
gloom that despondency attempted 
to cast around her. But what is, the 
hope, what is the souj’ce of conso- 
lation to the unnatural motiker wtio 
far takes her sucking child; who 
abandons her offspring to the guid*- 
aQce and the care of others, Or ini- 
tiates them herself into scenes of fri- 
volity, vanity, and vice; who smo- 
thers every maternal feeling, and 
flies to scenes of tumult and dissipa- 
tion in search of that happiness which 
they cannot bestow? Listless and 
dissatisfied with herself and all around 
her, possessing no source of conso- 
lation, no object to arouse and sti- 
mulate to spirited exertions, her con- 
science upbraiding and the world 
ffluling her, she is an object much 
more demanding our pity than poor 
Mary, under all her external suf- 
ferings. 

Labour and sorrow are the lot of 
humanity ; and they must be unhappy 
indeed who, from a mixed company, 
cannot select those with whom they 
would be unw filing to exchange situ- 
ations. So perhaps thought poor 
Mai'y, as she sat by the side of the 
kitehen-fire of the inn at Folking- 
ham, regarding with looks of atten- 
tion and pity two poor chininey- 
gweepers* boys, who were getting 
their frugal supper before the same 
fire. They had been sent for from 
a distance, to sweep some chimneys 
ear^ in the mornmg, and were now 
takipg their scanty meal before they 
retired, to obtain, by a few hours 
sleep, a short respite from their suf- 
ferings. Mary long viewed them 
attentively; perhaps the suiTerings 
of herh> 3 t boy^might be connect^ 
ivhh itbe commiseration which she 
felt. ^ these poor oppressed chil* 


dren. However that might be, she 
continued to gaze upon them, till 
I the younger, who sat with his back 
towards her, turned his sooty face, 
and fixing bis eyes upon her, re» 
garded her for a few seconds 'with 
attention; then springing up, he ex- 
claimed, “ M?/ mother! that's my 
mother r and in an instant was in 
her arms. The afiPectionate and as^ 
tonished Mary, on hearing his voices 
in a moment recognised her boy, and 
clasped him to her bosom ; but she 
could not speak, till a flood of tears 
having relieved her almost bursting 
heart, she gave utterance to her 
feelings. 

After the confusion and the agi- 
! iating sensation which this un^x- 
I pccted rencontre had occasioned 
I amongst boA actors and spectators, 

I were in some degree subsided, the 
i master of the boy, who was present 
I was i>articularly questioned how hi® 
came by him. Uis account was ^ 

\ follows : He was walking on bis bu^ 
I siness in the neighbourhood of Slea- 
j ford, where he resides, when he met 
! ^ rugged woman with a little boy, 
whom she was beating most unmer- 
cifully. On inquiry, she told him, 
that she was in great distre^ ; that 
she liad a long way to go ; th^ the 
boy, her son, was very obstinate, 
and that she did not know how to 
get him along with her/’ iled 

to further conversation,* whlpbfipdi^ 
in her offering to sell tha boy,tfi(himi 
as an apprentice fpi^ two 
The bargain waa sopi) atn|ck»tA04 
the lad was regularly 
man making oath to bis behiglihfx 
own son. There did, pot; 
be any reason ,for ^uestHmyig the 
account of the 
it waft 

this additioi}, t|g^ thft 
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beating him ao anhiercifully, as ahe 
hud frequently done before, because 
be vould not call her mother. 

The story soon became generally 
known in the place, and through the 
cutj&rtioua of Miv Welbourn and 
otberti^, a. subscription was raised for 
poor Mary, and the little chimney- 
sweeper, who was soon cleaned, cloth- 
ed, and transformed into a very dif- 
ferent looking little being ; 


And r«^tor’d to lik, mothtr, no longer 
neqds cr^cp 

Through lanes, courts, and alleys, a poor 
little sweep ” 

After they had stopped for some 
time to rest and refresh themselves, 
the mother and son had places taken 
for them in the coach to proceed to 
London. Thither tliey departed, 
with hearts overflowing with grati- 
tude both to their heavenly and 
earthly benefactors. 


ANECDOTES, &c. 

HISTORICAL, LITERARY, AND PERSONAL. 


SINGULAR ANACHUfiNISM. 

Fouchv:, Duke of Otranto, when 
at the zenith of his power, was one 
day walking with an old friend along 
the Quai de Tuileries, and pointed 
as they passed to abiiHding: “ Here,” 
said he, ** I once had a very narrow 
escape with my life. The Convention 
was sitting, and Robespierre presid- 
ed. I ventured to differ from him. 
With that look which you must re- ! 
collect, ahd with a voice that still I 
rings in my ears, he cried, or rather 
thundered forth, “ Duke of Otranto 
— ” Fouchv paused in evident con- 
ftision; and his friend acknowledged, j 
that he could not forbear laughing ' 
inwardly at this curious anachronism. 


TRAGICAL MISTAKIi. j 

The following truly tragical event 
is to have recently happened in , 
a ^ village near Berlin. A fanner’^s 
wife came to that city to receive one 
biihdc^d dollars, and set out imme- 
diatel;^ on her return to her place 
(Sf* abode. As some delay had oc- 
hr the ]()aymettt of the money, 
ft? %aa ^Iate kl die evening when she 
tettMt die village of which 
wks four or five mites from her home, 
^nitolph nol^ safe tu pursue 


her journey in the dark, she called 
upon a shoemaker, an acquaintance 
of hers, informed him of her situa- 
tion, and begged liim to give her a 
night’s lodging. He cheerfully com- 
plied with her request, and a bed 
was allotted to her in a closet by the 
chamber, in which the wife of the 
shoemaker slept. He himself lay iii 
another room. They went to bed ; 
but the traveller could not sleep — 
the place was strange and close, 
and she felt a sort of uneasiness, 
which slie could not suppress. She 
rose therefore in the night, went 
into the chamber of the mistress of 
the house, awoke her, and told her 
that she found it impossible to sleep 
in the adjoining closet. “ Then lie 
down by me,” said the good-natured 
hostess; and the stranger did not 
need a second invitation. Here her 
unpleasant feelings were dispelled, 
and she soon fell fast asleep. The 
bed was small, and the o^vner fouitd 
herself crowded and overheated. 
Thinking to make it more comforta- 
ble for both, and to get some rest 
herself, she softly left her own bed, 
and went to that which her guest 
had quitted. The shoemaker had 
mean^ite fortited the atrocious plah 
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of murdering the woman who had 
sought a lodging with him, that he 
might possess himself of her money. 
In the dead of the niglit he accord- 
ingly crept to the closet with a hatchet, 
and struck the stranger, as he sup- 
posed, c several mortal blows. She, 
howev/sr, awakened by the noise, and 
suspecting what was going forward, 
hurried out of the house, and alarm- 
ed the village. The murderer, not 
yet conscious of his mistake, was 
seized beside the corpse of his wife, 
and delivered up to justice. 


OPTICAL ENIGMA. 

Dr, Kitchiner, in his useful and 
entertaining little wprk on the Eco- 
wmy of the Eyes^ just published, 
relates the following whimsical anec- 
dote: In the city of Leyden, in Hol- 
land, a young woman lost her sight 
from a cataract. The operation of 
couching was successfully performed 
upon her eyes, and she recovered 
the use of them; but it appeared 
that the visual organ, as is usual in 
such cases, was not completely re- 
stored to its primitive condition. 
3ome very singular and unaccount- 
able anomalies in her vision presented 
themselves, which not a little puz- 
zled the curious iu physiology and 
optics. It was ascertained that her 
eye was able to define with abund- 
ant accuracy a certain class of very 
minute objects; such as the eye of a 
needle, for example, which she could 
thread as well as ever : but on being 
presented with a book, it was evident 
that she could not distinguish a sin- 
gle letter, but complained that shc*^ 
could see nothing but a heap of odd 
macks. These facts, no less strange 
fi^trne, excited m intense, interest 
WQUg. the. medical professor's and 
students. Every one was itpxious j 


to distinguish hibself by^affi>riling 
asatisfactory elucidation of these im> 
explicable phci^mena. A hundred 
theories were framed, every^ one more 
ingenious than the other. Tb6<pro«- 
fessors. Van Kracbraner and^ Pit%- 
zledorfi^ favoured their pupils with 
most excellent lectures on the sub- 
ject, with which they were greatly 
edified. However, none of the dis- 
putants succeeded in establisbing’a * 
theory which met with universc^l ap* 
probation. Many of the vulgar ^t^l 
chose to tliink that all the said the- 
ories, however satisfactory and plau- 
sible they might appear, might be 
liable to the old objection, that they 
were not true. Matters were in this 
state, when a mischievous rogue of 
an Irish student, who took a^rin^^ 
lar delight in ridiculing every thing 
learned and philosophical, contrurad 
to insinuate himself into the confi- 
dence of a younger brother of the 
patient s by a present of aa extrp 
portion of double-gilt giogeibKeod, 
which so entirely won the youngsteejs 
heart, that he confessed, though 
with some reluctance, that,. tOr,thjp 
best of his belief, his sister Sarah 
had never learned to readi b^t un- 
willing to acknowledge her ignorance, 
had made him and all the family pro- 
mise not to telL , < 


HOLHIilN. , ‘ 

Holbein the painter once engag- 
ed witli his landlord to paint the 
side of his house. The , landlord 
soon found that the painter Jeftybla 
work very frequently to amuse huR" 
self elsewhere, and determined to 
keep a constant eye upon him. Hol- 
bein, onaiems toget rid oC'Jhhii aus- 
picious ,task-mi^tnr,ringmtio^a^>^^0o^ 
teived to,abse»t.hmafilf nt 
time when tba i^Hidkilsd 'findkid he 
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seaW 6n thie scaffbld, 
by painting two legs apparently de- 
pending from Ms se^t; and which so 
cortipteltely difceited the man, that 
never thought of ascertaining 
'ThetheiH the test of the' body was in 
fteplac^ 


' tifE ITOKN OF THE ALt^S* 

The shepherd’s horn in the AI- 
pih^pegiorts is the signal for a solemn 
ahd religious duty, and is used for a 
much more noble purpose than the 
mere redal of the Cattle from their 
pasturage. When the sun has quit- 
ted the vaHey, and his lingering 
beams iHill ca^t a glow of fading light 
on the snowy summits of the moun- 
tains, the shepherd, whose hut is 
placed on the highest Alp, grasps 
his 'horn, and* pronounces through 
thfe apeaking-trumpet the solemn in- 
junction to the world below; ** Praise 
yy (he Lord!** Every shepherd in 
the neighbCurhood who catches this 
smmd ih succession repeats the same 
sentence at the door of his cabin. 
Thus perhaps for a quarter of an 
hefuC (he cliffs and rocky precipices 
ffteg to each other the oft-repeated 
echoes of the sublime ** Praise ye 
the Lord!” A solemn stillness suc- 
ceeds the last reverberation : all kneel 
bare-headed and in silent devotion, 
till darkness rests upon the earth 
and veils the towering mountains. 
Again the horn sounds, and the 
pcHcrf&l social ‘‘ Good night!” once 
nibt^ *awake3 the echoes. Hills, 
“^ICs/Und rocky cliffs, and all sink to 
r^t. * 

JEMMY DAWSON. 

^ SbenstORC's pathetic and affecting 
ballad <Cf ^Jemmy Dawson has drawn 
t^s fiNHif Cwery person of sensibi- 


lity, or possessing the fbelingsof hu- 
ihanity; arid it will continue to be 
admired as long as the English lan- 
guage shall ejtist. This ballad, which 
is founded in truth, was taken from 
a narrative first published in the PeMi^ 
rot of the 2d of August, 1746, three 
days after the transaction it recordd. 
It is given in the form of a letter, 
and is as follows t 

A young lady, of a good family 
and handsome fortune, had for some 
time extremely loved, and was equally 
beloved by, Mr. James Dawson, one 
of those unhappy gentlemen who suf- 
fered on Wednesday last, at Ken- 
nington Common, for high treason ; 
and had he either been acquitted, or 
found the royal mercy after con- 
demnation, the day of his enlarge- 
ment was to have been that of their 
marriage. I will not prolong the 
narrative by any repetition of what 
she suffered on sentence of death 
being passed on him; none, except- 
ing those utterly incaiTnble of feeling 
any soft or generous emotions, but 
may easily conceive her agonies : be- 
sides, the sad catastrophe will be suf- 
ficient to convince you of their sin- 
cerity. Not all the persuasions of 
her kindred could prevent her from 
going to the place of execution ; she 
was determined to see the last of a 
person so dear to her, and accord- 
ingly followed the sledges in a hack- 
ney-coach, accompanied by a gentle- 
man nearly related to her and one 
female friend. She got near enough 
to see the fire kindled w'hicli Was to 
j consume that heart she knew w'as so 
much devoted to her, and all the 
other dreadful preparations for his 
fate, without betraying afty of those 
emotions htev friends apprehended ; 
but when all w^as over, and that she 
H 
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found he was , no moroi she threw j 
her head back into the coach, and | 
ejaculating, • My dear, I follow thee! 
1 follow thee! Lord Jesus^ receive 
both our souls together!* fell on the 
neck of her companion, and expired 
the very moment she had done speak- 
ing. That excessive grief, which 
the force of her resolution had kept 
smothered in her breast, is thought 
to have put a stop to the vital mo- 
tjpn, and suffocated at once all the 
animal spirits.” 

In the Whitehall Eitemng Post^ 
August 7, this narrative is copied 
with the remark, that, “ upon in- 
quiry, every circumstance was lite- 
rally true.” 

A ballad was cried about the streets 
at the time, founded on this melan- 
choly narrative ; but it can scarcely 
be said to have aided Shenstone in 
his beautiful production. 


SUPISRSTITION. 

Near the abbey of Clair vaux, in 
Switzerland, there is a tradition, 
til at an evil spirit lies beneath a 
mountain encliahied by St. Bernard; 
and the smiths of that neighbour- 
hood, when they go to work in the 
morning, always think it their duty 
to strike three strokes on their an- 
vib, to rivet his fetters. This infer- 
nal being deserves much less com- 
passion than those industrious phan- 
toms who, according to a reputable 
tradition, are still to be heard near a 
southern cliff in Wales, constantly 
employed in hammering on the bra- 
zen wall w hich Merlin intended for 
the defence of Britain. But the 
heedless enchanter having, after he 
had set thiam to work, been decoyed 
hy the lady of the lake, into a per- 
petual confinement, the poor spirits 
still continue their unavailing labour, 


and must bgmmeir on tUl Merlin 
gains his freedom* 

, THE EMPKnOE W i. . 

The great Tsi wa 9 inforiiied,.^itf« 
favourite bm*se had ,died froia tfas 
negligence of the groom to . whnsn 
care he was consigned. The em- 
peror in a rage pursued man 
with menacing gesture^, and declared 
he would put him to death on the in* * 
stant ; but the mandarin Yem-soavcii- 
ed the blow. Gracious 8ire»"* said 
he, the manis unconscious of the 
crime for which he is to forfeit his 
life.” — “ Explain it to him,*' said die 
emperor. — Hear, guilty wretch t*' 
said the mandarin; listen while 1 
recite thy crimes. They are^ three* 
fold. First, thou hast sutfored ahorse 
to die which thy lord eommitted to 
thy charge; secondly, thou hast ot> 
casioned such fimy in the bi-eastof 
thy prince as to lead him to threaten 
to kill thee with bis. own imperial 
hand; but now hear thy. third eiid 
greatest crime: tliou Iiastendangeiv 
ed the fame of our . sovereign ruler. 
Our emperor has been about to dis- 
grace himself in the eyes of all .co^ 
temporary prinqes and states, . by 
shewing them that be Qoirid tbmkiXftf 
sacrificing a man to avenge the loss 
of a horse. Thia liast thou done, 
even this, guilty wretch 1” ^ ^ 


A SPORTING FIO. ’ 

Slut, the fomoiisapaFriv^ 
sold to Sir Henry Mddmnyifor tieli 
guineas. She was ^ bred by ’ Messrs. 
Richard and Edward Toomer; ibid 
maintained herself by gs(dieriHg 
aooms about New Forest. Liknn 
dog, she was elated atibas^t ef a 
gun ; ‘ but aio dogtwanualSsiflEdaii^lfo- 
ing to the fi>eld or moor ip her com- 
pany. The canine race aptieared to 
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hold hep in antipathy, of to be jea^ 
lous of the favour shewn by her mas- 
ter. She was a staunch pointer for 
partrkl^s> pheasants, black game, 
Aiffpesi ^ avwl rabbits, and has been 
n to point ' at aH these in one 
day, butneter pointed at a hare. 


RWHARKAKfiti EPPeOTS OP A CHANGE 
IN diet. 

■ Tfic Jemptiand regiment of rnilitia 
was ordered'to do duty in the capi- 
tal ; but the men were not long set- 
tled in quarters ere a mortal epi^ 
dendc raged among them. Inquiry 
into the cause elicited the fact, that 
the men had been'acbustomed to sub- 
sist upon meal kneaded with a 
considerable admixture of sawdust. 
Bread adulterated according to their 
babttual diet was then prepared for 
the regiment, and a strict attention 
to this meagre and indigestible food 
restored the stomachs of that hardy 
race to a healthy tone. This fact, 
if more generally known, might lead 
to the cure of distempers often fatal 
to regiments newly embodied, and 
where the majority of tlie soldiers 
have been drawn from countries or 
districts where the lower orders are 
strangers to luxury. 


SPANISH GALLANTRY. 

Perez, the minister and favoiu*ite 
of Philip II. of Spain, a man of great 
talent, as we may judge from his po- 
JUitk^^wntings^pUeedBll his happi- 
,ees«(in 'tba possession of a mistress 
¥hOi ilrom her birth, had but one eye. 
AU tho. wealth and hemours which 
Ua rayal master bad the power to 
•bteioilv onar fswourke were trivial in 
ostimatiom compared with the 
chajmu and. the society of this one- 


eyed beauty. Philip, almost in love 
from the description of the lady, in- 
sisted that Perez should introduce 
him to her. The king was so capti- 
vated by her face, illumined by one 
bright eye only, • that he sacrificed 
his friend and minister to his pas- 
sion. The lady became mistress to 
Philip. Perez was disgraced for 
using some harsh expression on tlie 
occasion, and all intercession in his 
behalf proved unavailing. He re- 
tired to France, where he was gra- 
ciously received by Henry IV. Con- 
versing one day on his misadventure 
with the single-eyed charmer, Henry 
observed, that he could not under- 
stand how a lady, deprived of half 
the most enchanting feature of beau- 
ty, could have set all Spain in com- 
bustion. “ Sire,” said Perez, ‘‘ it is 
by the providence of Heaven that 
this young lady was born with no 
more than one eye; with this moiety 
of natural fire she has kindled flames 
in every Spanish heart — liad she 
possessed two eyes, she would have 
j reduced the whole world to ashes. 


REMARKABLE CASCADE. 

In the Island of Quicara, on tlie 
coast of Veragua, New Spain, Com- 
modore Ansou found a cascade of sin- 
gular beauty. A river of transpa- 
rent water, 40 feet wide, rolled down 
a declivity near 150 feet in length. 
The channel was very irregular, be- 
ing intersected by masses of rock; 
and the banks, cut into many projec- 
tions, were covered with lofty trees. 
To beautify and animate the scene, 
prodigious flocks of macaws from the 
wood, which extended to the water’s 
edge, were hovoi'irig round, their va- 
riegated plumage glittering in the sun. 



MUSICAL 

^ f^a . Sp^ranzHf^ an Introduction 
. and Hondo for the Pianoforte, 
eoinposed, and dedicated to Miss 
Bissett^ by J. L. Abel. — (Boosey 
and Co.) 

This is the first work of Mr. J. 
L* Abel that has met our eye; we 
never heard of him before, and we 
do not know whether he be a rela- 
tion to the celebrated Chas. Fred. 
Abel, of whom some amateurs of a 
m^turer age still, speak with delight; 
for he died as long ago as 1787, in a 
sleep of three days* duration, and, 
with him, the renown of an instru- 
ment, now scarcely known by name, 
the viol di gamba. 

The roiKlo, now at our side, is 
worthy of the great name it bears: 
it is evidently any thing but an essay; 
it must be the fruit of a talent culti- 
vated by diligent study, and guided 
by innate taste. Much good music 
must have been written before such 
a rondo could be produced. The mo- 
tive, the interspersed cantilenas, the 
manly modulations, the treatment of 
the harmony, especially under the 
left hand, the manner of launching 
into extraneous tonics, and of retrac- 
ing the homeward steps; all, all be- 
speak a mind that has the art witliin 
its grasp,, and a hand well trained 
to follow the dictates of the imagina- 
tion* The dedication to an English 
lady, to whose accomplishments we 
take plefisure in offering tribute, war- 
rants a hopo that Mr, A* resides 
amidst u>; an inference which we 
sliaU rejoice in seeing confirmed* i 
hnjprcmptusr or brilliant Variations 
. 0 ^ a favourite CqliUion by GaU 
htfb^gt for the Pianoforte^ by 
Chas. Czerny. Op. 36. Pr. 3s. 
-:r:(BoQS|^y and Co.) 


REVIEW. 

The foreign catalogues have Sot 
some time brought tlds name' into 
notice, and the various produofions 
which we have seen under \i bavef 
more or less impressed us with a Very 
favourable opinion. Most of them 
were variations of uncommon brilli- 
ancy, considerable originality, and a 
surprising facility of the most taste- 
ful amplifications of themes. This 
artist resides in Vienna, we believe^ 
the grand head^juurters of German 
music, die nursery which, more tlian 
any other continental city, supplies 
the rest of Europe with superior 
compositions, composers, and instru- 
mentalists. The musical taste of its 
population, like the tact of the Athe- 
nians in matters of belles lettres and 
the fine arts, is well calculated to 
rear, foster, and encourage musical 
genius, and to stifle the growth of 
weeds, which, in less favoured spots^^ 
such as Paris, and London, alaa! too^ 
are allowed an ephemeral, yet luxu-^ 
riant existence. 

Our readers know how little we 
patronise variations. We are satu- 
rated with them ; and yet, to our vex- 
ation, it has become almost the daily 
bread of the musical critic. In con- 
sidering the present variations there- 
fore, we had first to try to diVest 
ourselves of an awkward prejudice; 
and this prejudice, as we went ion/ 
gave way more and more,^ >uiitiL:wet 
were brought to a disposition wbtoh; 
enabled us to enjoy . Mr« €]zem 5 F’B> 
production as if it did not oonsistiof ^ 
variation at all, particuhrlyithe suh< 
perb yar. 7, which, grows into) ^a Sm 
naJe of some four pages; .of uneom-i 
mon beauty anduric^ess. The;citfaes 
variations, if, executed wirii skill and ^ 
an intuitive peroeption iof : 
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posers meaning atid 
to do this will not be found to be an 
OWy ^tttsk-^cannot fail to rivet, the 
and. earn. the applause of 
the higher classes in musical civiliza/- 
tioDft. Theyare excellent in their kiodtf 
Thre^ ctm^acteruiic Marches for 
*,yTwo Performers on the Piano^ 
^ffortCf composed by W. Plachy. 

Op. 9. Pr. 3 s 4 — (Boosoy and Co.) 

. Another new name.) not previously 
known to us, apparently of the Vi- 
enna school, if we are to judge from 
the style. Messrs. Boosey and Co. 
are less abundant in their publica- 
tions than most of their competitors, 
but what tliey give us is generally of 
so sui>erior a stamp, that their name 
on the titlepage alone may be taken 
as pledge of the value of the con* 
tents. Tills is the right course ; it 
evjnces taste and judgment, and a 
laudable view to respectability. 

^ Mr. Plachy’s marches are charm- 
iqgrthings. The first, in E b 9 full 
of energy and original ideas; and the 
trio in four flats sweet in the extreme. 
The second, in C, although quite dis- 
similar to the first, abounds equally 
in decisive martial thoughts, good 
melody,, and manly and select har- 
mony. In die latter respect we have 
specially to draw the student’s at- 
tention to; the trio, in which a consi^ 
deraUe degree of fugued elaboration 
comes in with the best eflect. The 
th;ird anddastmarch, a marcia fune- 
Wf is» ef conrae, of a deeply solemn 
tedoF^ chromatically sombrey and on 
aoc^unioif its tonic, E b minor, some- 
what: difficult. Beedioven’s cele- 
brated rfimeral march has rendered I 
it 4ti. arduous undertaking, to excel 
in this, species of composition; but 
ouarjouth^’a labour is not injured by 
a reooUectioit of the stern beauty of! 
BeetlioYnny prpdiK^n* ! 


I y In the two first marches, amidst 
their beauties of a higher order, such 
a dashing vein of mffitary spirit pre- 
j vails, thatv from what we have wit- 
nessed of his majesty’s taste, we are 
sure King Riho Riho would be de- 
lighted with hearing themk When 
we saw him at the King’s Theatre, 
accompanied by Queen Kamebamea 
I and the Hon. Mr^ Boky, the go*- 
I vernor, with his interesting lady, 
none of the music of Tancredi pro- 
duced a visible manifestation of the 
royal approbation, save and except 
the marches, the measure and rhythm 
of which his majesty involuntarily 
I folio wed with complacent nods; there- 
by shewing how deeply the percep- 
tion of rhythm and measure is im- 
planted in human natiu'e under every 
zone. 

Fantasia for the PianofortCy in 
which is (are?) introduced three of 
Dibdiris popular MelodieSy com^- 
posed, and dedicated to Miss 
Barclay, by T. A. Rawlings. Pr. 
3s. 6 d. — (Goulding and Co. Soho- 
square.) 

An adagio in E b 9 79 terminating 
in an allegi'o, forms the introduction, 
which is throughout conceived in a 
tasteful and classic style; the canti- 
lenas in p. ^ are very pleading (^he 
two parts, perhaps, a little too imudi 
asunder), and the passages in the 
third page are distinguished by their 
peculiar neatness and fluency. In 
p. 4 we meet with the first Dibdinian 
melody, “ Tom liowling,” supported 
by an harmonic arrangement far from 
Dibdinian; ue. much more select 
and entwined than any which pro- 
ceeded from the pen of poor Dibdin, 
who was quite satisfied when he bad 
seasoned bis melodies with e, thin 
sprinkling of bare chords* His hor- 
mouies, Coinpared with ihe:celuuring 
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kartodied by Mr. R. are like> the 
viands of a suburban Sunday ordi- 
nary to the delkaeies of a Palais 
Rayal nestamrateur. The digres* 
sums which Mr. R. has appended to 
thb first theme are very satisfactory 
in th^mselvesi but they partoke in a 
shght degree of the character of the 
antecedent subject. The second me- 
lody is The Sailor’s Journal,” first 
shnply propounded, but with consi^ 
derable harmonic addition, and af- 
terwards submitted to variation and 
other digression of greater latitude, 
such as befits the nature of a fanta- 
sia. The third and last air is The 
Soldier s Adieu,” again harmonized 
with great taste, and subsequently 
amplified in the best sytyle. In wind- 
ing up, Mr. R. with great propriety 
rehearses, as it were, his three themes, 
and with diese combined materials 
effects a brilliant termination. The 
whole of the fantasia does the au- 
thor great credit; it is good music 
throughout. 

An original Swiss Air, with Varia- 
tions for the Pianoforte ; com- 
posed, and dedicated to Miss Tow- 
er(WealdHall), by J. W.Holder, 
Mus.Bac.Oxon. Op. 78. Pr.3s. 
— (Goulding and Co.) 

The air Is one of melodious sim- 
plicity and complete rhythmical sym- 
metry^ well calculated for variations; 
and Mr. H. must have considered it 
aa such, for he has varied it in so 
maay ways, that if the pupil will learn 
one variation every day, he will de- 
rive just a fortni^t’s practiee firom 
thabook. Without commentmg up- 
on all the fourteen variations, we 
ebaU-content ourselves with observ- 
ing, generally^ that as a Whole they 
are, entitled to^very favourable no- 
ripei and four or five of them canhot 
{iil to the atnateorh . special 


approballow. l/ the 
b^ more limited, however; it-wouM 
hate been- all the better* Ami^ 
those which preferably attract afc 
tension, we may niifuber 4 . iri 
particularly characteristie and 
ing; the thirds irt Noi 7. dlsb 
are well imagined. The cantHbrnt 
pervading No. 8. is pretty. No. 8. 
has a peculiar air of gentility. No. 
13 possesses considerable brilliarity ; * 
and No. 14, whether from being the 
last of the long string, or from Hs 
intrinsic attraction, appeared to Us 
the most interesting of any. AH 
are written in a style of ease, which 
renders them accessible to moderate 
abilities. 

“ Ohf my love* 8 like the redrose^* a 
popular Scotch Air, rbkh Variit-- 
ti&ns for the Pianoforte and Fhiv, 
composed by S. F. Rimbauli; Pit. 
2s. — (Hodsoll, Higb-Holbom.) 
The variations which Mr,' R* has 
added to this simple and iMRctlng 
Scotch melody are pleasing, and free 
from any difficulties. They do not 
rise beyond the conventional stand- 
ard of compositions of this class, nor 
sink to the level of absolute com- 
monplace matter. The performer 
has wherewith to be satisfied, and en- 
tertained indeed ; and although the 
flute is meant to he an effbedve^ co- 
operator, it may, upon a {rinebf, 
dispensed with. ' ^ 

HandeVs edebrated Ooerturdiathe 
OcemtUmul' Oratbriof HOtkin 
adapted for the PiM&fot^oi'^fh 
AocOmpaniOientefot a Fiia- 

lin, and Viohneello ( ad'^UIniiM )y 
by S. F. Rimbault. FM 
out AocompaMmCniW, 
soft*) ' w.-ii 

We have seen 
rioaadiapei, but in 
forded gmttrl 
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ttie prea^ ad^ptAkni, so far as the 
jHaBO-forte part is concerned. It is 
full and effective, and the spirit of 
theoriguial pervades tlie copy. With 
the acQompaoinients, too, we have no 
light to ffnd fault, under, the eondi* 
tion with which they are given, and 
which, indeed, is i^erhaps the more | 
generally acceptable. But when we I: 
see two or three additional instru- i 
nients brought to bear ad lihlimiy | 
we can never help fancying what | 
might have been done with sucli I 
means if the parts had been written : 
for as indispensable auxiliaries. 
HodsoWs Collection of Dnets for 
twQ Performers ononePiano fortes 
No. LIV. Price 23 . 

HajudeVs Harmonious Black- 
smith,*' with five variations by Mr. 
S. Poole, which liuve given us much 
aatisfection^ The score penned for 
the four bands is workmanlike and 
joffibetive; the harmony is well dis- 
tributed, with an attention to concer- 
tante treatment, and tlie style of the 
variations presents due diversity. 


A fret Set of Brighton QuadriUee^ 
cott^osed and arranged for ike 
Pianoforte or Harp by E. Sail- 
deli, Musician to his MajesUjs 
private Band, voiih new Piguree 
set by E. G. Jackson. Pr, Ss. — 
(Fitawilliam, King-street, Soho.) 
Although the melodies do not ex- 
hibit great novelty, they are agreb- 
able, and their character and con- 
struction are such as to render them 
very eligible for the ball-room. No. 
IV. appears to us the most attractive, 
and the most striking as to style; for 
several parts of these quadrilles bear 
considerable affinity of manner to 
each other. This, for instance, will 
be found to be the case in some pe- 
riods of No. III. and No. V. The 
book concludes with a waltz, the be- 
ginning of which strongly reminds us 
of one of Mozart's waltzes : it pro- 
ceeds tastefully and smoothly through 
its three parts, and presents altoge- 
ther a favourable specimen of Mr. 
Sandell’s musical pen. 


FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Thk present Exhibition of the 
British Institution consists of a selec- 
tion from the works of the best mas- 
ters of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 
|>utch, and English schools. His 
M^esty, with hi& usual attention to 
growth of the fine arts, has gra- 
ciously contributed some very fine 
picturea from the royal collection. 
Tliq old whose works are 

BOW exhibited, are, Titian, Raphael, 
Rubens^ Salvator Rosa, Ve- 
Murillo, Ostade, 
and ^ome 


of the lesser Dutch and Flemish 
painters of contemporaneous cele- 
brity. Among these, some of the 
Murillos and Rembrandts are splen- 
did examples of the powers of these 
great artists. 

There are few of tlie English 
school in this collection: among them 
are some good landscapes by Wilson 
and Gainsborough; some portraits 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds; the late 
Mfi West's sketch of Christ Reject- 
ed f and a lew others by De Louther- 
boui^, Hogarth, Md Roiancy* Mr. 
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West’s large picture of Christ heal- 
ing the Sick in the Temple is here 
exhibited for the second time: it was 
originally purchased by the British 
Institution. 

The principal pictures in the pre- 
sent Exhibition have been repeated- 
ly seen in preceding ones, both in the 
British Institution and elsewhere: 
many of them, however, cannot be 


seen too often by^ those who seek the 
attainmeht of excellence in art, or 
admire its most splendid examples. 
The noblemen and gentlemen who 
follow tlie illustrious example of his 
Majesty, in contributing from their 
respective private collections to the 
formation of this gallery, are entitled 
to the gratitude of artists and the 
warm approbation of the public- 


FASHIONS. 

LONDON FASHIONS. 


PROMENADE DRESS. 

Pelisse of lavender-colour gras 
de Naples: the corsage made plain 
and close, displaying the beauty of 
the form ; broad band of the same, 
edged with a double cording of satin, 
round the waist, which is rather long : 
the sleeves fuller than have been 
lately worn, and from the wi*ist near- 
ly to the elbow, are three full puf- 
fings, confined with bands, and fas- 
tened by circular silk buttons : the 
epaulette is plain, being merely di- 
vided up the centre, and edged with 
a double cording of satin, which sur- 
rounds the whole of the pelisse and 
the trimmings: the bottom of the 
skirt has two broad rouleaus beneath 
a row of deep points, each finished 
with a silk button at top ; the front 
ornamented to correspond. The 
trimming being placed longitudinally, 
and the points united by the buttons, 
as usual, the trimming is very broad 
at the bottom, lessens as it approach- 
es the waist, and widens as it ex- 
tends" to the shoulders. Bonnet, ma- 
nufactured froin British grass, being 
a close imitation of the finest Leg- 
horn; the brim broad, and standing 
out, exc4^t" ih the front, where it 


bends downwards: the crown is ra- 
ther low, and has two large bows of 
lavender-colour gauze ribbon and 
two of yellow in front, with an inter- 
mixture of flowers. Cottage cap of 
net, with very full single border of 
Buckinghamshire lace, and a bunch 
of roses on the right side. The hair 
slightly parted on the forehead, and 
disposed in light curls. Gold chain 
and eye - glass. Primrose - colour 
gloves and shoes. 


OPERA DRESS. 

Pink silk striped gossamer or 
gauze dress, the stripes having a 
narrow satin edge: the corsage d 
la blousCy and confined at the top 
with a narrow pink satin rouleau, or- 
namented with detached pink satin 
triangular corded leaves: the sleeves 
are very short and full, confined and 
regulated midway by pink satin 
leaves, which form a kind of wreath 
round the arm, being so arranged as 
to correspond with those on the bust: 
pink satin corded ceinture, fastened 
behind with hooks and eyes, beneath 
a rosette of triangular leaves. The 
skirt has a very full trimming of whito 
tulle, tastefully ’deAoratedVkV^drik 











GIlNI-UAL OliSKKVATIONS 

satin diamonds, edged with tulle and 
satin, and drawn into a little fulness 
from the two opposite comers, and 
are placed up and down alternately, 
so as to form two rows. Opera hat 
of pink tulle and satin; the brim 
round, and deeper in the front and 
sides than behind : white marabouts, 
placed in front, fall over the crown, 
which is rather high. Necklace and 
ear-rings of pink topaz. White kid 
gloves; white satin shoes. Cache- 
mire shawl. 


GENERAL OBSMIVATIONS ON FASHION 
AND DRESS. 

Our iltgantes at the different fa- 
shionable watering-places are now 
distinguished for the simplicity ra- 
ther than the splendour of their cos- 
tume. Muslin high dresses, with 
the addition of a light scarf or shawl, 
are most generally worn for walking, 
especially in the early part of the 
day. A dress of this description 
has just been submitted to our in- 
spection, which appeared to us more 
novel than any thing that has been 
lately seen : the back is full, but form- 
ed to the shape by a double row of 
gaging, about an inch in breadth: 
the front of the dress is ornamented 
with three broad tucks on each side ; 
these tucks go round the lower part 
of the bust, and form a pelerine: 
the upper part of the bust consists 
of gaged cambric, the gaging done 
in bias, with a small pelerine collar 
falling over, trimmed with a single 
row of clear muslin, small-plaited. 
The bottom of the dress is finished 
by a clear muslin flounce, also small- 
plaited, and surmounted by three 
tucks, of the same size as those which 
gof up the front. The upper part 
otf the sleeve is extremely full, but 
VoU m No. XIX. 


ON FASHION AND DRESS. 

it is confined at tlie wrist by three 
gaged bands, finished by a small 
plaited rufile. 

Cambric muslin capotes and I^eg- 
horn bonnets seem to be in nearly 
equal favour for undress bonnets : the 
former arc finished by oval pufi's of 
clear muslin round the brim, and 
full rosettes on the crown; the lat- 
ter have no other trimming than the 
broad ribbon that ties them down. 
Veils are generally worn with both. 

One of the most elegant carriage 
pelisses that we have seen is com- 
posed of spotted net, over peach- 
blossom-coloured satin. The trim- 
ming consists of a deep flounce of 
lace, above which is a row of satin 
ornaments of a triangular form. Tlie 
corsage is cn blome^ but it is nearly 
concealed by a rich pelerine, of the 
Angoiilcme tippet shape; there is 
no collar, the corsage being trimmed 
at the throat with a single fall of lace. 
The half-sleeve is a mixture of net 
with satin ornaments, to correspond 
with the bottom of the skirt. The 
long sleeve, of an easy width, is 
simply finished at the hand by a lace 
ruffle. The ccinture is of satin, to 
correspond with the lining of the 
pelisse, and fastens with a gold clasp. 

The most novel among the new 
transparent bonnets is composed of 
cripe lisse; it is nearly in the form 
of a hat, with a very small crown, 
which is surrounded by a wreath of 
Provence roses; the edge of the brim 
is fancifully ornamented with the 
same material, entwined in a loose rou- 
leau, from which rose-buds issue at 
regular distances: this trimming has 
a singular and tasteful effect. 

Muslin maintains its usual pre-emi- 
nence for home coslume at this sea- 
son of the year. An intermixture of 
I 
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ribbon in the trimming continues to 
be much used both in morning and | 
dinner dress. Robes are not So much ' 
worn in the former as was expected. 
Blouses are more in favour. High 
dresses, made with the corsage full, 
and the fulness confined to the shape 
either by gaging or bands, are like- 
wise in much estimation. There ap- 
pears to be no regular standard for 
the trimming of morning dresses; 
some being very much tnmmed, and 
others very little. Three rows of 
flounces arranged in triangles, and 
placed at some distance from each 
other, have a novel effect, and form 
a moderately deep trimming: another 
trimming consists of an intermixture 
of puffs and tucks; it is made by 
tucking a piece about a quarter of a 
yard in length, and then leaving a 
space of rather more than a nail un- 
tucked to form the piilF: the tucks 
are very small, and seven or eight in 
number: there are generally three 
or four rows of this kind of trimming. 

A muslin dinner gown that has 
just been introduced is trimmed with 
rouleaus of net over lilac satin ; these 
rouleaus are very small, and are so 
disposed as to form stars in the cen- 
tre of full bouffants of net. The 
bouffants are united at each end by 
bows of ribbon, to correspond. This 
^trimming surmounts a very broad 
satin tuck, also covered with net. 


Lace, tulle, cripe Usse^ and white 
satin, and gros de Naples^ are much 
in favour in full dress. India muslin 
also, both sprigged and plain, is in fa- 
vour, particularly for blouses. Those 
ladies who wish to copy the French 
mode exactly have them trimmed 
with four or five very deep tucks, 
each surmounted by a wreath of 
flowers in coloured worsted. Many 
ladies have only the corsage of the 
dress made en i/ottA‘e,.^which is cer- 
tainly more becoming to the figure. 
Dresses of this last description are 
trimmed with flowers, bomllomis in- 
termixed with flowers, and ruches; 
and whenever the blouse fonn is 
adopted in evening dress, it is always 
cut moderately low round the bust. 

Some ladies have the hair in full 
dress arranged in very large full curls 
on the forehead; while others adopt 
that profusion of light curls on the 
temples which forms a part of the 
French edff^ure a la nelge: but in 
either case the hind hair is worn 
moderately liigh. Dress hats, par- 
ticularly those in the Spanish style, 
are much in estimation. Toques 
and turbans are also fashionable ; but 
flowers are more in favour for youth- 
ful belles than any other head-dresa. 

Fashionable colours are, blue, rose 
colour, primrose, pale lavender, grass- 
green, pea-green, and gold colour. 


FRENCH FEM iLE FASHIONS. 

Parij., Juue 18. of a changeable colour: according as 
My dear Sophia, the wearer moves, they appear either 

Walking dress is now ge- ! rose, lilac, or blue; they are called 
nerally of light materials: silks are des trompeuses, and are generally 
little seen; perkale, coloured mus- employed for Cambric musft- 

hn, and bariges being the materials Hn is also much worn en bhousrt but 
most in request. Coloured muslins jaconot is. more used for ridingittes, 
are printed in bouquets of flowers These are generally made Wowse, 
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with one or two large pelerines, and 
a row of buttons down the front. 

Spencers are very much worn, but 
there is nothing new in their form ; 
they all fasten behind, and are very 
long in the waist. Some have a row 
of buttons in the centre of the bust 
both before and behind; others are 
ornamented with satin or braiding 
disposetl in the stomacher style, with 
a long light sleeve and a very full 
epaulette. The spencers that are 
made en bloitse have sleeves of a 
preposterous width; they hiive jil- 
ways a low falling collar, which turns 
down in the pelerine style : the others 
are made without a collar. Many 
young people appear in public in 
cambric muslin blouses, with fichus 
formed of very broad watered or 
shaded ribbon ; these arc doubled in 
a point behind, and the ends, crossed 
on the bosom, hang a little below the 
ceinture, I.ace fichus and bariges 
scarfs are nearly as much worn as 
spencers. The scarfs most in favour 
are styled a VOurika ; they are of 
Indian red, with narrow black stripes 
at the bottom; this you will say is a 
curious mixture of colours for this 
season of the year ; but as the romance 
of Ourilca is just now in fashion, the 
colours of the heroine, red and black, 
are also the rage; and we have flow- 
ers, feathers, hats, every thing in 
short, a VOuriha. 

RufFs have not been seen since 
the warm weather came in, lace col- 
lars being substituted in their stead. 
The most fashionable are styled col- 
lets ii la chevallire; they are pointed 
.at each end only: inaibroidered mus- 
lin collars with entre-deux of lace or 
tulle are also fashionable; tliese are 
cut into five or six points. 

Leghorn, rice-straw, cottonrstraw, 
crai)e9 gauze, tulle, satin, md.gros 


de Naples, are all in favour for cha* 
peavx. The form has not altered 
j since my last. The new est trimming 
I for hats is a mixture of pufts of rib- 
bon bordered with blond and flowers. 
Bonnets trimmed in this way arc 
worn without a cap; but under one 
side of the brim are three puffs, also 
of ribbon bordered with blond: the 
strings arc of ribbon only. Leg- 
horn hats with very large brims of an 
equal size all round are in much fa- 
vour: these are called chapeaux a 
pelerines. Some of these lints have 
a garland of short Marabout plumes 
or flowers; others {ire ornamented 
with coques or triangles of ribbon. 
Tliese bats have all very \)road strings 
placed inside the brim, but now in 
consequence of the heat tliese strings 
are never tied. 

Our most fashionable disliabille is 
the rediugote a la neige; it is made 
cn blouse, and trimmed w^itli lace with 
very wide sleeves, finished with a frill 
of lace at the hand. It is made in 
general without a pelerine, but some 
ladies add to it the fichu a la neige: 
this is a cape of the handkerchief 
form, cut round in wolves* teeth, which 
are very deep and pointed. ^ 

Blouses are at present most fa- 
shionable in evening dress: those of 
English lace are very much in favour; 
they are made in the robe-blouse 
style, and trimmed with three floun- 
ces of very rich lace. Clear imisliri 
and bariges arc trimmed with tucks: 
some of tlie former are embroidered 
above the tucks ip coloured worsted; 
and if the bartges is white, the tucks 
are frequently of coloured satin. 

The cdtffures a la neige and d 
VEspagnole arc still in favour: the 
latter have frequently no other orna- 
ment than a ribbon wound among 
the tresses; the former are deco- 
I 2 
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rated with flowers or jewelled combs, walnut-tree, lilac, blue, rose, yellow, 
The combs are frequently of coloured and different shades of green. Adieu, 
gems, to correspond with the flowers, my dear Sophia! Always your 
Fashionable colours are, the mix- Eudocia. 

turc of red and black, called Oiirilca^ 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 

ALCOVK WINDOW-CURTAINS. 

Tiik annexed design is intended | draperies, and to conceal the cur- 
to assimilate with the decoration of tain-laths, &c. The transparent hang- 
an apartment, in which the walls are ings are looped to the supporting 
formed into arches, and coloured in rods, and the festoons are thrown 
corresponding blue tints. The arches over the upper poles. This is alto- 
of the curtains are formed by fine gethcr anew arrangement, and has a 
cloth strained on brass rods, which very agreeable effect when executed, 
project so much as to receive the ■■ 


INTEI.LRiFNCE, LITERARY, SCltlNTIFIC, &c. 

Mu. Ackkumann has just ready for topics, illustrative of tliis most curious 
publication, a nc'w division of the Wot Id and primitive portion of the British eni- 
ia Miuiatui c ; containing a Description ' pire, 

of the Manners, Customs, &c. of the ' Mr Dupuis, late his Britannic Majes- 
South-Sca Islanders, in two vols. with , ty*s envoy and consul at Ashantec, is 
twimty-hix coloured engravings. It com- about to publisli a Journul of his Rcsi^ 
prises, among the rest, an account of the dence in that Country ^ which is expected 
people of the Sandwich Islands, which it to throw considerable light on the origin 
is presumed will be found at the present and causes of the present war. It will 
moment peculiarly interesting. The comprise also his notes and researches 
next division of this popular collection relative to the Gold Coast and the inte- 
will embrace the Asiatic Islands and New rior of Africa, chiefly collected from 
Holland, in two volumes. Arabic MSS. and information commu- 

A new work on the Discoveries of the nicated by the Mahometans of Guinea. 
Dortuifuese in Angola and Mozambique, Mr. Loudon, author of the popular 
by the late Mr. Bowdich, with some geo- “ Encyclopaedia of Gardening," is about 
graphical corrections in Mungo Park’s to follow up that work by an Encyclo^ 
last Travels in Africa, is speedily coining p(tdia qf AgficuUure. 
before the public. Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, and Opi^ 

Dr. Macculloch has nearly ready for nioiis, collected and preserved by Miss 
publication, a work in four volumes 8vo. M. L. Hawkins, are shortly expected, 
with the title of The Highlands and The Sisters of Narsfcld, a Tale for 
Western Isles of Scotland, It treats of \ young Women, by the author of “ The 
the scenery and antiquities ; the political Stories of Old Daniel,” in two vols. 
history and ancient manners; the Ian- 12mo. is in the press, 
guage, music, economy, and condition of Mr. Swainson has in the press, a small 
the people, with a multittfde of other vfoxk on the Zoology of Mexico, contain^ 
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ing descriptions of the animals collected 
there by JVfr. Bullock, and intended as 
an appendix to the travels of the latter 
in that country, which are on the eve 
of publication. 

Mr. R. C. Dallas, one of the first lite- 
rary friends of Lord Byron, will speedily 
publish Some Account qf the earljf Youth 
qf his Lordship, 

Lieutenant Morgan has in the press, 
The Emigrants Note-Book^ with recol- 
lections of Upper and Lower Canada 
during the late war. 

An Excursion through the United States 
and Canada in 1822-3, by an English 
gentleman, is in preparation. 

A Series of Lithographic Prints of Sce» 
ncty in Egypt and Subia, from drawings 
by Bossi, a Roman artist, executed by 
Messrs. Harding and Westall, are about 
to appear in numbers. 

A new musical instrument, called Or- 
ganon Pan-harmonicon, has been in- 
vented by a Mr. Friderici, organ-builder ! 
of Vienna, who is said to have spent se- 
* veral years and a large sum of mo- 
ney in its construction. According to his 
statement, it is composed of more than 
450 instruments; namely, 253 flutes of 
various tones, 92 violins, 27 Jlauti tra- 
versi, 27 flauti picoli, 24: fagotti, 27 cla- 
rionets and oboes. The last three, which 
are most naturally imitated, are said, 
however, to be heard above all the rest. 
The crescendo and decrescendo are exqui- 
sitely managed. The inventor does not 


exhibit the interxial structure of this com- 
plex machine, and merely intimates, that 
the mechanism is set in motion by clock- 
work. It is played in the same manner 
as an organ, and the keys are pressed 
down with the same facility as those of 
the piano-forte. 

Joseph Hamilton, Esq. of Annadale 
Cottage, near Dublin, has recently pub- 
lished a small work, with the benevolent 
design of checking the destructive prac- 
tice of duelling. A portion of the pro- 
fits is to be applied to the purchase of a 
press and type for printing such cheap 
tracts as are best calculated to abate a 
vice which annually occasions thousands 
of actual or intended murders. The au- 
thor is also exerting himself for the for- 
mation of a society, the objects of which 
shall be : 1st. To promote a more gene- 
ral opinion, that duelling originated in a 
false idea of true honour, and should be 
discontinued in this enlightened age. — 
2d. To promote the establishment of one 
or more courts, for the redress of injured 
feelings in such cases as are not within 
the spirit of existing laws. — 3d. To ob- 
tain the enactment of new legislative mea- 
sures, for the abolition of a practice 
which was despised by the bravest of 
mankind, including Turenne, Raleigh, 
Caisar, and Napoleon. — We sincerely 
wish that Mr. Hamilton’s benevolent en- 
deavours may experience all the success 
which they deserve. 


J^oetr?. 


SONNET. 

WritUn during a severe Thunder-Storm, 
By J. M. Laccy. 

Hark! what an awful burst! it rolls afar 
Inimitably grand ! Man’s art in vain 
May try to give, in life-destroying war. 
Some faint resemblance. Mercy ! there 
again 

It peals tremendously, and seems to shake 
The vast foundations of the solid earth. 
Such sounds should bid the bravest bosom 
quake, 


For heav’u appears to give the tempest 
birth ! 

Who shall dare pity the poor Indian’s 
thought, 

That ’tis the voice of an incensed God ; 

That the pale lightning is with vengeance 
fraught, 

And works destruction at his mighty 
nod ? 

Philosopliy may smile amid its lore; 

Be uiiiie to wonder, tremble, and adore. 



POETliy, 


NATURE AND ART. : V 

Noiitre and Art at rifikude were, 

Which shewed most favours to the (sir* 

First Art begao ta UTg< her pleas ^ ' 

For preference^ in wof^ls ijke tlies^ " 

The unfinished pieces iTrom thy fiad^d 
Around my toilet dai^y stand. 

Beauty and bloom by thee denied/* , 

Arc by my friendly ^ supplied. ^ r 
1 with nice sjkill the, tints dispose v , • 

Of the pale liiy^d the rose. 

With silken brace and plastic stay, 

1 shapely symmetry display ; 

And various other, graces deal, 

Which the most fiulsbM ielles reveal. 

** Thy workSi though specious they jippear/' 
Nature replied, ** but specious are.^ 

Grant to give beauty thou bast power, 

’Tis but the beauty of an hour. ^ 
Grant with thy wdi^e the cheehs may glow, 
This hue censt thOu bid ebb and dow ? 

Call the bright blush noatbere^ now there. 
As soft confusion warms the fair ? 

In vain thy vaunted' {lAwers s tip)) ly 
The air genteel, the sparkling e jc. 

The strife unequal to make short, 

Let models too our pleas support* 

The matchless Anna shall bo mine : 

Now, boaster, tell me who is thine ?’* 

Qxoaisiisis. 


TO SLEEP.. 

O Sleep f if thy soft dreams can charm to 
rest, 

Come, gentle Sleep, in visions make me 
blest: 

Through worlds mysterious, borne on fairy 
wings, 

Darkness is light, another Eden springs. 

I'hcn I^overty lifts up her weakenfd head, 

And Sickness sees fresh roses deck the bed. 

The slave unfetter’d starts from dumb de- 
spair, 

Bursts through his iron cell, and breathes 
the balmy air. 

In each calm’d bosom, lull’d by Sleep’s deep 
spell, > 

Soft scenes arise where Fancy loves to dwelh 

Angels of peace 1 ah watch their slumbe^ 
ing woes, 

And guard the Sahhath of their dkdr repose ! 

J. F. 


THfi R08B TO THB ZETHYR. 

InconiUnt Zbpbyri wbhher toying ? 

Yuu,^vith every flower that blows. 
Longing, hasten to be joying, 

And forsake your faithful Rose. 

I nor .bourt the summei^breeze, 

Nor kiss the gale that fans the trees : 

‘ Yet for any new-blown flow^, 

You forsake Vhy odorous bower. 

Here, O Z^pl^r, breathe thy sighs ; 

]n my fragrant leaves repose ; 

And, till life within me dieS, 

I Will be your faithful Rose. 

FeticiTE. 


FORGET ME NOT, ^ 

Emma, w'hen I am far away, 

Far from thy happy woodland cot. 

Let not thy love to others stray ; 

Fair Emma^ then forget me not ! 

Forget me not! ’tis thy lov’d form 
Which chains me to this earthly spot, 

Mid F^^rtuiie’s smiles, or Life’s rough storm: 
Ihei), dearest maid, forget me not f 

it 

When Spring with early blossoms crown’d 
Visits thy vine-encircled cot, 

And sheds her sweetest smiles around, 

Then, Emmn fair, forget me not I 

When Summer’s sun all fervent glows. 

And Sol his brightest ray has shot, 

And lovely looks the blushing rose. 

Then, then, my love, forget me not! 

When Autumn, mild and pleasing Ihaid, 

III russet garb shall seek thy cot, 

And deck with varying tints Uie glade. 

Then, Emma fair, forget me not! 

When Winter from his frozen bow' 

Shoots icy arrows o’er thy cot, 

Thy bopom, spotless as bis snow, ^ 

Shall sigh to me— forget me not ! 

If, mid the battle’s rage, fair maid, 

1 fill on War’s impurpled spot, 

And sleep in Death’s oblivious shade, 

Then, Emma fair, fotget me not! 

Forget me not ! but o’er that sod f 
Plant flowers, to mark the hapless spot; 
There lift thy beaven-blae^eyos to Obd, 

With prayers that he forget me' not I' ^ 


Printed by L. Harrison, 373/^ it^and. 
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{Tn bt ciivtinned Mauthly.] 


CATONVS POPULAR REMARKS ON NER- 
VOUS DISEASES, 

Tbi«t!uy in ptiblishin], fiiireas. 6d. 

POPULAR REMARKS, Medical and IJternry, 
on NERVOUS DEBILITY, RELAXATION, 
hypochondriac and HYSTERICAL DIS- 
EASES; containing an Inquiry into Ihe Nature, 
Prevention, and Treatment of those Diseases called 
Nervous, Bilious, Stomachic, and Liver Complaints: 
with Observations on Low Spirits, and the Influence 
of Imagination on these acute and distressing 
^Diseases, &e. &c. By T. M. CATON, Surgeon, 
No 6, Norfolk- street, Strand, late of the United 
Hospitals of St. Thomas and Guy. 

Printed for Messrs. Sherwood and Co. 20, Pa- 
jernoster-row ; Neely, 22, Chfnigc Alley, Lombard- 
street; C. Chappie, 59» PalEMull; and Bower, 315, 
Oxford-street. 

Where may be had, 

CATON on INDIGESTION, SCROFULA, and 
CUTANEOUS UISF.ASES, with Observations on 
Eruptive and Scorbutic Pimples of the Face and 
Skin, 3st 

GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the HAIR. 

Thk dcray of this hes^tiful ornament of the 
head is attributed to various causes ; but tlie two 
immediate and principal ours are, the dryness of 
the head and the debility of the butbes of the hair. 
When tins decay is occasioned by age, restoration 
cannot lie eflfccted: but when it proceeds from any 
other cause, the full vigour of the bulhes will be 
restored by using DELCilOIX’S well known and 
emcncious POMMAUE REGENERATRICE and 
the FLUID, so essential to the iiourishmetit of 
the Roots of the Hair which has fallen off; and beiug 
thus kept alive, will soon he replaced by a new 
Growth. 

This is the principal point to which J. Df.lcaoiil 
of ;J3, Old Bond-street, Stafford-street, has appli- 
ed himself in his studies, and which has led him to 
the discovery of this valuable compound of several 
pluuts, possessing great properties for promoting 
the Growth of the Hair, and also to prevent its fall- 
ing oft' or turning gray; and J. D has not ouly had 
eoiifirniatioii of their merits from his own experi- 
ence, but also from the opinions of some oi the 
roost eroineiit of the faculty ; aud the frc 4 |uout ap- 
plication of this Pomniade to the roots of the fflair 
will give most ample satisfaction, by soon causing 
U to be beautiful uud most luxuriant. 

To prevent counterfeits, a printed billor envelope 
wUh each bottle will be signed with the name of the 
rroprietor. 

J. DELCROIX also respectfully begs leave 
to recommend the under - in«hf,ioncU articles, 
which to comment on would be superfluous : — 
POUDRE UNIQUE, for changing Red or Gray 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black -.—l^UDRE 
SUBTIL, for effectually removing superfluous 
Hair in a few roinntei, causing the least 

pain, inconvenience, or injuring the akin in the 
smallest degree ANTI-ELIXIR and ANTI- 
hCORBUTIC TOOTH POwBeB, for dfaiisiog 

[and 


and iweservingtheTeeth and Gums, and fireventing 
and curing the 'luoth-Ache:— also his Vegetable 
EiUract for cleausing and beautifying the Hair, and 
his highly estevthed Esprit de Lavande, aux Mille- 
fleuiS, and sii)Hrior Peifumery, consisting of Esprit 
Bouquet du Roi (George IV.), Esprit de Rose, Bou- 
quet, Mirechallr, Mitlefleurk Jasmin, Portugal 
Moiisselino, Violet, Cheveu - fetaille, Muguet, and 
above twenty other sorts. Also his richly perfumed 
Mecca, Aromatic, Einollieiit, and other Soaps, 
which will lender the Skin toft and fair : in short, 
he has every Article of Perfumery of the most su- 
perior Quality, from sparing neither paint nor ex- 
pense to obtain them. 

33, Old Bond-street, Staflord-street-— March 14, 
1823. 

A CARD 

In this age of luxury and lirent ions ness, when 
the indiscretions of youth disappoint the expecta- 
tions of maturity, aud lay the foundation of prema- 
ture and sickly old age, it is not to be wonderiNl that 
a medicine of such restorative power us SEDDON'S 
AROMATIC LOZENGES OF STEEL should 
obtain the sand ion and recommendation of the roost 
enlightened medical characters of Europe. Many 
persons, who were lately lahonring un^er infirmi- 
ties which rendered life insiippojf/mbte, are now en- 
joying health and vigour : the weak, the languid, the 
relaxed, the emaciated of either sex, those who have 
impaired their constitutions by a long residence in 
hot and iiuhealtby climates, the nervous and the 
debdUuted, will Hud in this medicine Ihe balm of 
Cffiufort, a degree of re-aiiiinatioii, niid a delightful 
transitioo from misery and infirmity to health and 
comfort. 

Les Pastilles Murtialles de Montpellier^ or Aroma- 
tic Lozenges of Steel, are prepared by J. F. Seddon 
(flolc proprietor), and sold by his Agent, Mr. GlF- 
FOiiD, 104, Strand, in boxes at 78. and 22t.each) 
also by most respectable venders in the kingdom. 

To prevent imposition, each box is signed by tiro 
Proprietor (J. P. .Scddoii) in his own liand-wriliiig, 
without which none can possibly lie genuine. 

FOR BEAUTIFYING HUMAN HAIR, 
Also forclcmaiiig and preserving it, 

EXTRACT OF ROSES. 

By Rigge & BrockbaNK (late David Rigge and 

Sou), Cultivators of Flowers, and Distilfers to 

His Majet-ty. 

This elcgmit Extract is prepared principally 
with Roses, from which it derives mild nstriugent 
properties, gives strength and beauty to the Hair, 
and imparts to it the delicate fragrance of those 
flowers. Hair washed with the Extract soon be- 
comes pleasingly soft, bright, and luxuriant in ita 
growth; and Hair that has been made harsh, anil 
IS turning grey by the nsing of ardent spirits, or 
other improper preparateons to clein it, will soon 
be restored to its natuval colour, brilliancy, ntiil 
beauty, by a few applicatious of the Extmt of 
Rosgs, which is only to be^rchaatd io I^udou of 
David Rigge and Bruckhauk, No. 35, New lloud- 
sireet. - Price 3s. 5t aud |n». 
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Ladies' Riding- ilahits, Travellidtr^Col^ts, ^nd 

Young (itnilhnerCs Fancy Dressest plain 

and ornamental. 

li. CLAYTON, No. 3, Ralhboiie-plnce, OxforrL 
atieet, returns hia Bincere thnnkn to llioae L-jilies 
wild have honoured him with their commitnds; and 
xlofAg this method of informing those Ladies who 
liavc not >et honoured him with their conimamU, 
that his new method of cutting Habits and Pelisses 
for excels the usual mode of cutting them, as it 
tends greatly to impriive the shape, and has beeu 
nirtversally admired i>y ait those Ladies who hare 
honoured E. C. oith their commands. E. C. fur- 
ther adds, that no Lady is requested to keep any 
article that does not give the greatest miisfaction.— 
I.^dies waited on for two or more Habits or Pelisses 
any distance within twenty miles from Londnit. 

Young GenlleiDcirs Plain anti Fancy Dresses 
made at a short notice. 

The most prolific discovery that really prevents 
the Hair fullitigofT or tiiiiiiiig grey, and produces 
a thick growth on bald places, i.s 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

This OIL is the ^rst productinii of the age, and 
patronised by the ROYAL FAMILY; tbeir Impe- 
flai Majesties the I-MPEUOK and ElM PRESS of 
KOs^fA; his Imjieiial Majesty lliC FMlM-ROIl 
of CHINA, 1iy their especial Anthoiity, and mosl 
if the Nobiifty throiii^huut Europe. 

. 0|L is the Original end Genuine, wliirli for 

many years has been uiiiversuliy udinlred, and is the 
best and cheapest article for nourishing the Haii, 
preventing its falling off nr turning grey, in cases 
pf ,6ic|cnes«, alarm, fright, study, accouchement, 
5cc, \ preserves it to the latest period of life, and pro- 
motes a luxuiiaut growth on the baldest places. 

CURLY HA1R.«»It produces and makes the 
hrm during exercise, or in damp weather j ren- 
ders Hair that is harsh and dry, as soft as silk, 
glossy, elegant, and beautiful. 

INDISPOSITION, Accouchement, &c. during 
which this Oil should be regularly applied, as it 
prevents the Hair lieiiig injured, such as falling off 
or tfbanging colour, and retains its beauty: produ. 
CCS WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, &c. 

CHILDREN'S HAIR, — A due attention to Cbil- 
dren's Hair is of the greatest importance. This 
Oil is invaluable : it eradicates the scurf easily and 
pleasautly, and is superior to combs, soaps, &c.; 
makes the Hair hrm in its roots, and fixes a sta- 
mina for B beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. Gd , 
7#., IQs. and It. is. per bottle. 

RED WHISKERS, GREY WHISKERS, EYE- 
BROWS, Hair on tlie Head, effectually changed to 
Brown or Black by the use of 

ROWLAND'S ESSENCE OF TYRE. 

By merely wetting the Hair, it immediately pro* 
duces a perfect change. Price 4s., 78. Gd., and 
10s. 64.. per bottle. 

Md by the sole Proprietors, A. ROWLAND & 
SON, Nh. 00, Hatton* Gasdeii, Holboru, London; 
and, bY appointoicnt, by most Perfumers and Me- 
dicilie.Veoder«; 

Ask for, " ROWLAND’S OIL," or « ROW. 
LANW t)YB,” and observe tli^ iiignatufe, A. 
ROWLAND and SON.” Allothersare counterfeiU 


REPERTORY OF ARTS FOR APRlL 18S3. 

(Sec Article HALUS PATENT STARCH.) 

“ The object of this important invention is to 
extract all Colouring Mat ter from the Wheat in the 
inannfactnre of .Staich, which has hitherto given a 
yellow dye to Linen, &c. An cft'eclual remedy for 
this evil was never before (li.«covpred,nnd as the ad- 
dition of Blue has become a general expedient -to 
ConreaT, rather than to remove it, a perfect white, 
has neither been obtaiiu d nor expected by ordinary 
means. The white or French Starch (that is, sim- 
ply Search without Blue,) is got into disuse, being 
of a dirty yellow colour: whereas the Patent ^lairh 
is of ah almost dazzling whifeness, and being pu- 
rified from ail grosser substance, is, u hen dissolved 
for usual purposes, exceedingly clear mid beanti' 
fill, and of superior .•strength. The Patentee was 
led to this disroveiy In reference to Urlingand Co 'j 
Lace Conr^rn (111 which he i.s .a Partner); and they 
have found it of ihralculahle use in preserving the 
colour, and giving a transparent quality to their 
Lace, as it does to iMnsliit, Liriefi, &c.’* — To be ob- 
tained of every respectable Dealer in Town and 
Country, or, in convenient Packages, at G. F. 
UR LING and Co.'S onfy Lace fVarehouse in London, 
147, Stiand, near Somerset- House. 


DR. SYDENHAM\S FAMILY PILLS OF 
HEALTH. 

These Pills (entirely vegetable) are utirivallcd iii 
cases of Headache, Loss of Appetite, Noises and 
Giddiness in the Head, Lowness of Spirits, Flatu- 
lency, OhstrnCted Digestion, together with all Af- 
fections of the Liver and Bilrlms Disorders. These 
Pills contain not one aloin of mercury or mineral, 
and are so peeuiiarly mild in their action as to re- 
quire no confiiieniGiit or alteration in diet. The 
most delicate females find them matciiiilly benefi- 
cial to their general lieallli; and all who have used 
SYDENHAM'S PILLS prouoiiiiec them the most 
SAFE, MILD, and FFFF.CTIJAL FaMILY MedI- 
ciNe extant. Nothing can prove tlie sojjeriorily 
of these Pills more than (he numerous Cases com- 
municated hy persons of the highest i^espectabillty, 
and the eountennnre shewn llicnfi by the first Me- 
dical Cliaraciers in present practice. N^val and 
Military Men, Pei sons residing In hdt climates, 
those leading sedenl.iry lives, and Commercial Geh- 
tlemeii, will find them a certain nSsistkOt tb repel 
the att:ickR of disease arising from nCgfecf, int^tn- 
peraiice, the want of exercise, or the effeefo df tVi- 
inate. One Pill taken at thb hour of dinner U ad- 
mirably calculated to asdist digestion, correct Ck- 
cesses of the table, and give a healthy aclldn tWtlMlf 
stomach, lii boxes bt is. I id., 28. gd., 4s. 6rf.‘ : nn4 
for the use of families and for ekporlation, 
boxes, by which there is a considerable savihg, ht 1 is. 

CAUTION. — Purchasers are requested to observe 
the name ** J. 11 EES, Bristol,'* is written os the 
Government Stamp afiixed to each box, to distio- 
gulsb them from hkiTAT^ONfi sold omkr stnHIirr 
litre8.-7-$ald by Messrs. Boilers, Cheapside, '990^ 
Regent-sjtreet, London, apd Sackvllle-stieet, Dublin; 
Sntlon and Co.,!B 6 w Chuiebyard; Newberry’s, 
E(fw.irt)8, Sj. Paul's Chnrchyat-q ; Barclay's, Fleet- 
Market ; .^nger, Oxford- street 5 J. Gifford, Strand ; 
nnd bv most r^spHable Medicine-Venders in the 
United Kingdom. 
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R. ACKEUMANN’S 

Prepared GenuiM Cuniberlartd Bldck-Lctid P^iailH, 

Ol> DIFFERENT DEGREES OF HARDNESS AND DEPTH OF SHADE. 

H A Deuref harder than gehaiiie Cumberland Lead, and used gcneFatly f/y 
Artists for Outlines. 

II H Two Decrees harder, and used by Architects. 

HHH Three Degrees HARDER, and used by Architects, SUttey6Yn^ kt. 

See. See. 

F Fine Pencils for Drawing, used by Artists, X> rawing- Mastery, Pupils. 

FF Double THICK ditto, ditto. 

, B Black for ^Shading, and used by the same. 

B B A Dr.Ei*ER Black for Shading than B. 
n B Hard and Black for Shading. 

Ackerman n’s fine genuine Cumberland Black-Lead Pencilsf not prepared, Iwve been 
known for many years as the best Pencil.s for Sketching and general use. They slfe fwiT- 
VCularly adapted for young Students to copy fiom Lithographic Studies. 

The prepared Pencils F, FF, B, and BB, serve fhr the deep Shades and fini.<hing Tchiches. 

N. B. Drawing Materials cif every Desciipiion, and the greatest Variety of Pirato- 
ing-Jjooks and Rudiments in Lujiography, kc. &c. &c. 


ARIIFICIAL TLETH. 

Mr VV. ni:ACALL, SUriGfiON- dentist, 

13, N rWMAM-STRKET, Ox FORD-STREET, liaviinr 
with uiirnnittiiig ciiligeiico long made the Science of 
Ariificial Teeth, where mechanical contrivance is 
lequisile, his peculiar study, continues to supply 
the loss of Teeth with Natural nr Artifical, in a su- 
periur manner, without the least pain, ft oiii a single 
Tooth to a complete Set, AT LITTLE MORE 
THAN ONE HALF THE USU.AL CHARGES. 
Teeth cleaned if ever so discoloured, and rendered 
wlrite and beautiful, without pain or injury to the 
enamel. Decayed Teeth or Stumps extracted with 
the utmost care and safety-, or slopped to prevent 
irritation on the Nerve. Every operation on the 
Teeth and Gums — Attends at home from Ten till 

)obf I 

WALSirS GINGER-SREDS, 
Prepared solely at the Original Warehouse, 
No. too, STliAND, 

Next Door to AcKtiRiUANN’s Repository. 
This highly esteemed Fieparatioii will be found 
of the greatest utility in nit disorders where a warm 
stimulating Medicine is requisite : it is, therefore, 
particularly recommended in Complaints of the Di- 
gestive Organs, such as tVind, Spasms, Indiges- 
tion, Weakness, Cramp, ahd Pains In the Stomach, 
arising from luxurious indulgences of the table, &c. 
&c. It iif also recommended to those who are or- 
viVvCil at that period of life when the Digestive Pow- 
ers have (jccome so enfeebled or impaired as to rcii- 
iler a stomachic and iiivigoraling Medicine indis- 
pensably necessary. WALSH’S GINGER-SEEDS 
having for nearly, Thirty Years been pat^■olIi^ell by 
the Nobility and Gentry, and recommended Me- 
dical, men of |be first eminvnceis ih***’ hcnefipial 
quahliei^ have become fuUy cstabHsheil. This has 
induced some to offer an inferior article to the Pdb- , 
Hr, to the disappointmeivt pf many, and no stuall 
injury to llijs Estubiishment, as Troni a spuiMo'us 
kmd iMHig lu'ocnred, that promised and eapccied 
iiejieftt has not bteu obigined-TrSold as above, in 
bottles ut ll. J8.f 108. 6d , 78.Vaud 2s. Qd. each. 


CADETS AND PASSENGERS TO INDIA, &c. 

Are respectfully informed, they mdy be sup^ffird 
at S. Un will’s General Equiptneut Warehduiavft^l 
Lumbard-strect, with eveiy Requisite for the Vdy** 
age and their Use in the Country : Calico Shirtay 
Linen ditto, Cravats, Dremiiig-GoWnit, Jdob 
ets and Trowsera, Towels, Table Linen, 

Hosiery, Dressing Cases, ^vorda, SaHiei^ fi|Nli» 
lettea, Brush-Cases, Wriilniit^Dcsks, Sea-j^dirnff^ 
Bullock Trunks, tkc — Mrs. Unwin, having Yld iu-' 
perinteiideiice of the Ladies' Department, solicits 
tliose who are preparing their Equipments, ti* vioil 
her Show-Rooms, and inspect her extensive ft|bok 
of l^resscs, ready-made Uneu» &c. on the Meet 
wholesale terms. N o connexion with any other huiiea 


STYLES' BitrnsU 

OTTO OF LAVENDEB, 

FQRMt^BLY PREPARED BY E. yi^ER.^ 
Tins eUgaiil and much-admired Farfume is how 
offered to the NobKify and Gentry iu aifato'bf jih- 
rity and concentration never before ktloiTh, t^a fth- 
ventor having, by a peculiar ifiode of distil lafion, 
been able to bring over only the fragrant etberedl 
part of the f1nwel> free fiom any empyreiima or un- 
pleasant conibinatiUn. and btiAg uHit'ed Orith Ofid 
of Rose, becomes gelid on exposure to lha tdid hf 
the atmosphere. Its sbphrlority over aby dth€t 
preparation of Lavender is obvious, as^ from ita con^ 
ceiitrated state,, one small Bottle contains ittorc 
aiHima than ii Pint of (he best Lavender \Vaferf 
that to persons travelling, or for dressihg-ca^Csy it 
is peculiarly Convenient, hrtd requires oiily dfiO 
diop to pel fume that which would require sixty of 
Lb vendeiv Water. 

Prepared only by H. Styles, Chemist, ] 28 , Re- 
gent-street, London, and sold by most respuctable 
Ckemists and Perfumers in To.ian«tid in 

. and los. cach^; or 20 s. per ounce. 
STYLfeS' VERY SUPERIOR TINCTURE OF 
MyRRfi, 

the 
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Eslahlished tipmards of Tivcntiz-^one Yeats, 

Fur Ibe Sale of IRISH L 1 N£N by llic Piece, at 
the Fuclur'a Price, No. 4, un the SOUTH SIDR 
«f DLOOMSBURY.SQUARFm four *\oon from 
the top of Soiahamptoii'Strcct, Holburii. 

The IRISH LINEN COMPANY beg leave to 
aonounce to the Public, that the above House is 
their only Establishment in this country j where 
they continue to supply the Nobility, (leiitry, ami 
the Public, with WARRANTED grass-bleached 
Linen, for Shirts and Sheets, of the best fabric and 
colour, at a price considerably lower than they can 
be procured through any other medium. They 
also engage to return the purchase money should 
any fault appear. Good Irish Bills and Bank of 
Ireland Notes taken as usual. Country and Town 
Orders punctually attended to. 

AGENTS. 

J. Donovan, 4, Blooinshury-squnrc, London. 
John Doyle, 31, St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin. 


Under the especial Patronage of the PRINCESS 
ESTERH AZY, and the late PERSl AN A M BAS- 
SADOR, and many distinguished Personages, 
and recommended by the most eminent Physi- 
cians. 

ROWLAND'S KAiLYDOn, 

a Cosmetic of vital importance to the support of 
Female loveliness. Powerful of effect, yet mild of 
iiiBuence, this admirable apecitic possesses Balsamic 
properties of surprising eiieigy. It eradicates 
FRECKLES, PIMPLES, SPOTS, REDNESS, 
and all cutaneous Eruptions, giadually producing a 
delicately clear soft Skin; transforins even the 
moat SALLOW COMPLEXION into RADIANT 
WHITENESS; resists the scorching rays of the 

[Sun; 


Sun; successfully opposes the attack of inclement 
Weather, and renders thehur^h and rough skin btao- 
tifully soft, smooth, and even; imparts lothe NECK, 
FACE, and ARMS n healthy and juvenile bloom ; 
diffuses a pleasing coolness; and, by due persever- 
ance ill the applicalioti of ROWLAND'S KALY- 
OOR, produces u beautiful Complexion. 

The .KALYDOR is equally indispensable in the 
Nursery as at the Toilet. Perfectly innoxious, it 
may be used by the most delicate Lady with the 
assurance of safety and elhcacy, possebsing soften- 
ing and healing properties. To MOTHERS NURS- 
ING their OFFSPRING, it gives, in all cases of 
incidental inflammation, immediate relief; cools 
the mouth of the Infant, and enhances maternal 
pleasure in the act of admiiiistcriiig alimeutary i^ou- 
lishinenf. 

To Genllemeii whose Faces are tender after Shav- 
ing.— A great infelicity which attends the operation 
of Shaving, is the irritation of the Skin : many Gen- 
tlemen suffer greatly from this Diuse. ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR will he found excellent beyond prece- 
dent, in ainelioiatiiigand allaying that most unplea- 
sant sensut 1011. — It removes unpleasant harshness 
of the Skin, occasioned by intense solar heat or cold 
winds; and thus to the Traveller, whose avoc.a(ioiis 
expose him to various changes of weather, proves an 
infallible specific, a piompt resource, and us eou- 
duemg to comfort, a pleasing appendage, und mva- 
luabic acquisition. 

Sold in Pint Bottles, at 8 s. 6 d. and in Half-pints, 
at 4s. ( 3 d. eaiii, duty included, by the sole Pruprio 
tors, A. ROWLAND & SON, No QO, Hatlou- 
Gurdeii, Holborn, London; and, by Appointment, 
by most Peifumers and Medicine- Venders who 
i vend their celebrated MACASSAR OIL. 

j Observe, none are (Rmume without the signa- 
I lure, « A ROWLAND &. SON." 


JBlen0tngton §lace==WorH0 anb JHamifactorp, 

SANCTIONED BY SPECIAL WARRANT. AND GRACIOUSLY PATRONISED AND 
VISITED BY THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA. THE 
DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, PRINCESS SOPHIA, and the DUCHESS OF KENT. 


The Productions of this Manufactory are re.s|)cclfully announced to the NoI)ility, Gentry, 
and Fashionable World, a.s far surpassing all others m every desirable requisite for Lace; 
being traasparently clear, without the neces.sity of starching, or any injurious process to 
render them so: they are of the most beautiful Texture, and the Designs by (be first Artists, 
Native and Foreign, retained peculiarly for this Manufacture in every elegant Novelty of 
Costume, as Robes, Dresses, Palalin.s, Peleiines, Scarves, Veils, Fichus, Shawls, Trimming 
and Flouncing Laces, Edgings, Footings, Caps, Sleeves, Handkerchiefs, Net.s, Plaiting.s, and 
every other Article of Fashion, both White and Black, at the real manufacturing IVices; 
therefore cheaper than even tlie common Productions. 

To prevent the imposition of the spurious Starched Lace, every Article has a Ticket at- 
tached, with the Arms of their Royal Highnesses the Princesses; and the Genuine Ken- 
sington Lace cannot possibly be had any where but at the 

MANUFACTURER'S ONLY WAREHOUSE, 

:10, SOUTHAMPTON - STREET, COVENT - GARDEN; 

And Retail as well as IVholesale, at the 

iHtanufactors ana i4, lten0inaton-<9quare, 

» HcnjSington. 

Orders manufactured to match any kind of Lace, White or Black. 

Purchasers or Ladies leaving their cards, are respectfully informed, that the Hours to see the 
Machinery and Lace-Works by young Females at Kensington, arc bom 10 to I, and ^2 till 3. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publishers, Authors, Artists, and Musical Composers, are requested to transmit 
ofh or b^ore the \5th of the month. Announcements qf Works which they may have on 
hand, and we shall cheerfully insert them, as we have hitherto done, free of expense. 
New Musical Publications also, if a copy be addressed to the Publisher, shall be uly 
noticed in our Review; and Extracts from new Books, of a moderate length and of an 
interesting nature, suitable for our Selections, will be acceptable. 

Witless Wildfire’s Ode on the Death of Lord Byron — Verses, on the same sub- 
ject — The Emancipation of Greece — The Three Pilgrims — A Song Cfrom Liver- 
pool ) — Lines to R. Cl are inadmissible. 

We are of opinion, that no benefit could arise from the discussion of ,hc subject 
qf Detector’s communication. 

ff J. J. S. can furnish us with such a Memoir as he alludes to, or materials for 
one, we have no doubt that it would gratify many qf our readers. 

The Second Number of Village Sketches near Paris has been received, and shall 
appear in our next Number. The curious narrative in illustration of a popular su- 
perstition of Germany, shall also have a place in our next. 


Persons who reside abroad, and who wish to be supplied with this Work every Month as 
published, may have it sent to them, free of Postage, to New-York, Halifax, Quebec, and 
to any part of the West Indies, at £4 12s per Annum, by Mr. Thornhill, of the General 
Post-Office, at No. 21, Sberborne-laiic ; to Hamburgh, IJsbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, or 
any Part of the Mediterranean, at <^4 12s per Annum, by Mr. Serjeant, of the General 
Post-Office, at No. 22, Sherborne-lane and to the Cape of Good Hope, or any part of the 
East Indies, by Mr Guv, at the East- India House. The money to be paid at the time of 
subscribing, for either 3, 6, 9, or 12 months. 

This Work may also be had qf Messrs. AnnoN and Krai*, Rotterdam, 
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VIEWS OF COUNTRY-SEATS. 

IIAMPTON-lIOXJSi:, TIIF UKSIDKNCf: OF TIIK LATF MRS. GAUllICK. 


In delineating scenes on the Thames, | 
or in a collection of seats famous for I 
their possessors, for beauty of situ- 
ation or architectural pretensions, 
whichever of these points we look to, 
the residence of Garrick cannot be 
omitted. This house is delightfully 
situated on the banks of the Thames, 
about thirteen miles from London. 
The grounds about the dwelling are 
laid out with great taste; but imme- 
diately in front of the house, the 
lawn, which otherwise sweeps down 
to the margin of the river, is cut off 
by the high-road. To obviate this in- 
convenience, and to screen the walls, 
the woods have been suffered to in- 
crease, and the lawn is connected 
with the house by an archway be- 
neath the road, as shewn in our pre- 
sent View taken from the Thames. 

The temple to the left was erected 

Vuh IV. No. XX. 


by Garrick in honour of Shakspearo, 
the man after his own heart, and the 
only poet capable of drawing forth 
the energies of his inimitable repre- 
sentation. This temple is an octa- 
gon building, and contains a statue 
of the immortal bard, by the masterly 
hand of Roubiliac. Few statues have 
been erected with so much venera- 
tion, or received so much homage 
from the intellectual world, as this. 

The house was purchased by Gar- 
rick in the year 1754. It was then 
but an indifferent building ; it remain- 
ed for Garrick to make it what it is. 
There are many and valuable works 
of art in the various apartments, by 
Perugino, Poussin, Gerard Douw, 
Del Sarto, Hogarth, Wilson, Lou- 
therbourg, Zoffany,, and others by 
the following: 

K 
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IIAMPTON-IIOtlSK. 


Nicolas Poussin, — A fine Landscape, 
with a group of Naiads, infant Baccha^ 
naU, Fauns, and Satyrs : the whole finely 
painted.-^Uemains of Roman Arcliitcc- 
ture, with Figures in the fore-ground. 

A. del Sarto, — The Virgin Child and 
St.John attended by Angels: exquisite- 
ly finished. 'Fins picture was presented 
to Mr. Garrick at Rome by Lord Balti- 
more. 

Guido, — Landscape, with Figures : 
painted with great delicacy. This paint- 
ing w^as presented to Garrick by Lord 
Burlington. 

Gerard Dome, — Portrait of a Boy. — 
Companion. 

Breughel, — Flight into Egypt. — Com- 
panion. — View in Holland. 

P, Perugino, — Dead Christ surround- 
ed by the Maries. '' 

Stella, — The Salutation. 

Wilson, — Scene on the Tiber. 

Salvator Rosa, — Landscape. 

Hogarth, — Canvassing — The Poll.— 
The Chairing. — Election Feast. These 
four Election Scenes are painted in Ho- 
garth’s happiest style. — Portrait of Gar- 
rick at his Writing-Table composing his 
Prologue to Taste, with Mrs. Garrick 
behind interrupting him. — Happy Mar- 
riage. — Falstaff enlisting his Recruits. 

Gainsboi ough, — A Landscape, with 
Animals. 

Loutherbourgk — Landscape, with Cat- 
tle and Figures. — Landscape, Morning, 
with Pastoral Figures: highly finished 
romantic scene. — Companion ditto, 
Evening, Scene with Figures. — Interior 
of a Coffee-Room: a spirited drawing. 
-^Peasants and Cattle. — Rustic Figures. 

Mieris — A Lady singing at a Win- 
dow, with a Gentleman playing on a Gui- 
tar. 

Both, — A fine Landscape. 

.Tilborg, — Interior of an Apartment, 
with whole-length Portraits of Artists: 
the walls hung w»th pictures, said to be 
specimens of the various Flemish paint- 
ers. 


Fabris, — Bay of Naples. — Mount 
Vesuvius. 

Nieulandt, — Worshipping the Golden 
Image. 

Van Hacken, — A Concert. 

Br6uV9€r, — Boors at Cards. 

Wool ton, — Landscape, with Figures. 

Lambert, — Mountainous Landscape. 

Hay man, — Portraits of Mr. Garrick 
and Mr. Wyndham seated in a Garden. 
—Study of two Boys. — Portrait of Quin . 
in the Character of Falstaff. 

Marlow, — Scene on the Tltames, 
Morning. — Ditto, Evening. 

Van Eyck, — The Crucifixion. 

Nfiicher, — A Lady and Child. 

— Taylor y Esq, — Landscape : present- 
ed by this amateur to Mr. Garrick. — 
Companion : ditto ditto. 

Le Nam.— Italian Peasants at a Game. 

There are also several scenes by 
Bonamy, and some fine portraits by 
Lely, Kncller, Hals, Vandergucht, 
with many portraits by Zoffany of 
Garrick in various characters, some 
of which are as follows: 

Portraits of Garrick and Mrs. Cibber 
in the Characters of Jaffier and Belvi- 
dere. 

Garrick in The Farmer's Return, 

Mrs. Garrick witli a Mask. 

Garrick in the Character of Lord 
Chalkstone. 

Garrick in the Character of Sir John 
Brute. 

A Tea-Party on the Lawn, consisting 
of Garrick, Mrs. Garrick, Mr, Bowden, 
with Mr. George Garrick angling. 

The Temple at Hampton, with Por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Garrick resting on 
the steps. 

Views of the Grounds at Hampton, by 
the same artist. 

Since the above was written, in 
consequence of the death of Mrs. 
Garrick, the whole of this property 
has been sold, and consequently dis- 
tributed. The Statue of Shakspeare 
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by Roubiliac was willed by David 
Garrick to the British Museum, at 
the death of Mrs. Garrick. The 
four celebrated Election Pictures by 
Hogarth were bought by John 
Soane, Esq. for the sum of 173^/. 10s.; 


the Del Sarto for 267Z. 15s. by 
Prince Leopold; as well as the Lou- 
therbourg Landscape and Cattle with 
Figures, which was knocked down 
for 103/. 19s.: the whole being sold 
by Mr. Christie, 


RICHINGS LODGE, 

SKAT OF THK RIGHT HON. JOHN SULIVAN. 


This delightful residence is situat- 
ed in the parish of Ivor, and but a 
short distance from Colnbrook, on the 
Bath road. An old but convenient 
house formerly stood on the lower 
part of the ground, which must have 
been of some consequence, from the 
number of noble proprietors who 
have held it. Among others we find, 
in 1739, it was purchased of Lord 
Bathurst by the Earl of Hertford, 
afterwards Duke of Somerset : on the 
death of the duke, the duchess made 
it her constant residence. Among 
other poets of the day who dwelt on 
its beauties, may be reckoned Slien- 
stone. His poem of Rural Elegance^ 
dedicated to the duchess, is supposed 
to owe its origin to this place. After 
the death of the duchess, which hap- 
pened here in July 1751*, it became 
the property of the Lady Elizabeth 
Seymour, daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Somerset; who, after the 
death of her brother, conveyed it by 
marriage (which took place at this 
house 1740,) to Sir Hugh Smithson, 
Bart, who, in 1749, assumed the 
name and arms of Percy, and was 
created Baron Warkworth, of Wark- 
worth Castle, and Earl of Northum- 
berland; and in 1766, Earl Percy 
and Duke of Northumberland. It 
was next sold to the Countess of 
£harleville, of whom it was purchas- 


ed by the present proprietor. Thk 
gentleman completely repaired the 
old house, which, by some accident, 
took lire, and was entirely destroyed. 
It was succeeded by the present ele- 
gant mansion. 

The annexed View is from the 
Lawn of the Entrance-Front. The 
portico is in good taste ; and the of- 
fices form, with the wings, a semicir- 
cle that has a pleasing eifcct. The 
garden-front is circular, which adds 
considerably to the effect of the prin- 
cipal apartments. The green-house, 
with the flower-beds attached to and 
on each side of this front, has a 
pleasing effect. The grounds are 
completely in keeping with the mo- 
dern taste of ornamental landscape, 
enlivened by water winding tlirougli 
the richest verdure, and falling into 
the Colne, to the west of Colnbrook. 

I The mention made by Lady Hert- 
ford of a chapel dedicated to St. 
Leonard, which stood about one hun- 
dred yards from the site of the ]we- 
sent dairy, the abbey-walk which she 
describes, and the yet existing deno- 
mination of Pilgrim given to the 
lane and to a spring on the verge of 
the grounds, with that of Holy Hill 
assigned to fields adjoining, would 
seem to indicate that this was for<> 
merly a consecrated spot. 

K 2 
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THE HONEST CHEESEMONGER. 


In the year 179^, the young Mar- 
quis d’Orgland quitted his native 
province, in which he had till then re- 
sided, for Paris. His parents were 
dead, and his friends and relations 
had one by one emigrated : he could 
not, however, resolve to follow their 
example; the land of his birth, torn 
as it was by the horrors of revolu- 
tionary fury, was still too dear to 
him to be resigned, while a possibi- 
lity of staying in it remained. His 
faith was besides plighted to a young 
and lovely relation of his own, whom 
he only waited for a favourable mo- 
ment to espouse. S\^e, like him- 
self, preferred remaining at the risk 
of life, to flying, with the chance of 
being for ever an exile. The mar- 
quis accordingly conveyed her to 
Paris, where he placed her in the 
house of a respectable woman, and 
liiring a small lodging for himself in 
the neighbourhood, determined to 
regulate his conduct according to 
events. 

A week had hardly passed when 
D'Orgland received an anonymous 
letter ; the contents were only a little 
drawing, representing a distaflF, There 
was not a word of explanation ; but 
D’Orgland did not need it: the let- 
ter bore the post-mark of Coblentz, 
and that was sufiicient to shew that 
it came from some old companion, 
who thus indirectly reproached him 
for not joining the emigrant army. 
The blood burned on the cheek of 
D’Orgland as he looked at this sym- 
bol of. feminine occupation; but as 
he had no hope that the emigrants 
would succeed, he repressed his 
feelings ; and it was not till he had 
received six drawings of a similar 
kind, which followed each other at 


short intervals, that he determined 
to obey the summons. 

He hastened to his notary, a wor- 
thy old man, who had been the friend 
as well as the lawyer of his family 
for more than forty years. ‘‘ My 
good Mr. Bertin,” said he, shewing 
him the letter that he had just re- 
ceived, “ I can bear this no longer. 
Our cause is desperate, I know ; but 
I would rather sacrifice myself at 
once, than be thus continually re- 
proached with cowardice. Give me 
then bills on Germany for half of 
the forty thousand francs I have 
placed in your hands ; keep the rest 
of the sum for my cousin ; and to- 
morrow I shall go to convince these 
scofters that I dread danger no more 
than they do.” 

Very w'ell,” said Bertin coldly; 
‘‘ so in order to lend yourself to a 
project, the success of which appears 
to you more than doubtful, you be- 
come an exile, and what is worse, 
leave unprotected the woman you 
are engaged to marry.” — “ Ah I my 
God, what can I do ?” — “ Why, in 
the first place, listen to me.” — “ I 
can listen to nobody.” — “ Not even 
to the friend whose advice your fa- 
ther in his last moments engaged 
you always to follow?” These words 
sensibly touched Augustus. “ Speak, 
my friend,” said he in a softened 
tone; and the notary continued: 

My advice is, that you remain 
in Paris: but lay aside your title, and 
call yourself only by your family name. 
Marry your cousin ; and as you can- 
not in these times be sure of retain- 
ing your estates in Bretagne, settle 
yourself with your wife in a small 
apartment, and resolve to live on the 
interest of your forty thousand francs, 
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which I will take care to place for 
you properly. Do not answer me 
now : go and consult with your cou- 
sin; and if, after talking to her, you 
still remain bent on going to Co- 
blentz, come to-morrow, and in a 
couple of hours I will arrange your 
business.'’ 

An hour’s conversation with his 
Sophia decided D’Orgland to follow 
the advice of the good notary. The 
young couple were married; they 
ate their wedding-dinner with their 
old and now only friend, the worthy 
Bertin, who, in the evening, called 
D’Orgland into his closet, and said 
to him : 

It is not now that you can judge 
whether I have given you good ad- 
vice, but reckon in ten years hence 
with those who have sent you the 
anonymous letters, and you will see 
then who was in the right. To-mor- 
row I shall go with you to the sec- 
tion, to take a card of safety. You 
have some skill in painting : call your- 
self an artist, and pursue the profes- 
sion; it will enlarge your present 
scanty income, and may be of use in 
case anything should happen. I have 
found a good opportunity of dis- 
posing of your money on a mort- 
gage of a house in the rue de la 
Tixtranderie : it will bring you a 
thousand crowns a year. I could 
get you a good deal more, for the 
interest of money is now very high ; 
but I advise you to be content with 
this sum, because your money will 
be safe.” 

Augustus agreed very readily; all 
was arranged as the good notary de- 
sired ; but a month had hardly passed 
after their marriage when the death 
of this worthy man deprived them of 
their pnly friend; and a very few 
weeks afterwards a decree was pub- 1 


lished, which authorized all persons 
who had borrowed money to pay 
their creditors in assignats. The un- 
fortunate marquis thought that he 
thus saw his ruin completed, for the 
value of paper-money was so low at 
that moment, that his forty thousand 
francs would scarcely have brought 
him one thousand ; and to add to his 
distress, his wife was pregnant. 

He carefully concealed what had 
happened from her, though he start- 
ed at every knock at the door, sup- 
posing it was a summons from his 
debtor. Time passed on, however, 
and none arrived. On the morning 
when the interest became due, Au- 
gustus rose with the dawn, and has- 
tened to the rue de la Tixtranderie^ 
which feelings that the reader will 
easily understand had before kept 
him from visiting. He inquired for 
the house of the citizen Gorju, and 
was directed to a cheesemonger’s 
shop. The shopman told him to go 
into a court on one side of the house, 
and that at the bottom of it he would 
find citizen Gorju employed in re- 
ceiving cheeses from Marolles. He 
found the entrance of the court stop- 
ped by a waggon loaded with cheeses, 
and on asking the waggoner to let 
him pass, the man gruffly told him 
he might pass under the cart if he 
liked; at the same time he roared 
out, ‘‘ Holla! citizen Gorju, here’s 
one wants you !” A* stentorian voice 
from the bottom of a cellar replied 
slowly, Let him wait;” and our 
poor marquis, wdio had a strong an- 
tipathy to the smell of cheese, was 
obliged to remain in this state of suf- 
focation for nearly three quarters of 
an hour. 

At last a short fat man, covered 
with dust and perspiration, came out 
of the cellar, and said roughly to 
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the marquis, “ Well, what do you 
want with Citizen Gorju,” 

replied D’Orgland timidly, “ I am 
come to receive the half-year’s in- 
terest.” — ‘‘ Ah! it is you: truly you 
got up early enough to receive it; but 
it will be soon settled. Come this 
way;” and taking him into a small 
room at tlie side of the court, open- 
ed a draM^er. “ Let’s see, the inter- 
est of your money is just sixty-two 
louis and twelve francs : here take it, 
and write me a receipt.” 

At the sight of the money the as- 
tonished marquis could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes ; he snatched the hard 
liaind of the honest cheesemonger, 
covered .as it was with dirt and per- 
spiration, and pressed it fervently be- 
tw'een his own, while tears of grati- 
tude sprang to his eyes. With all 
his roughness Gorju had feeling; he 
returned the pressure, saying, in a 
softened tone, Suppose now you 
had the law on your side, and that 
the assignats were worth more than 
the money you had lent me, would 
you force me to pay you in assignats?” 
— ** God knows I would not.” — V ery 
well then, we are quits, unless you 
think you owe me a bottle of wine. 
But, hark ye, another time don’t get 
up 60 early: we dine at twelve, and 
you are always sure to find me then; 
80 come and take pot-luck with us.” 

D’Orgland hastened to relate what 
bad passed to his Sophia; and we 


may well believe, tliat at their frugal 
dinner the health of the honest Goiju 
was not forgotten. When the times 
became more settled, and D’Orgland 
could without danger return to his 
paternal mansion, be hastened to 
Bretagne. He found on his arrival 
that the estate of one of bis neigh- 
bours, which had been seized as na- 
tional property, in consequence of 
his emigration, was going to be sold. * 
The marquis bought it for a mei*e 
trifle. He had discovered that it 
was the owner of this property to 
whom he was indebted for the draw- 
ings of the distaffs; and when se- 
veral years afterwards the same gen- 
tleman returned to France, D’Org- 
land, in restoring the property which 
he had preserved for him, said, with 
a smile, “ My friend, I don’t blame 
you for having gone to Coblentz, or 
even farther; but confess also on your 
side, thatitwaslucky I staidat hoifne.” 

Gorju has quitted his shop, and 
with the earnings of his honest in- 
dustry returned to his native province, 
which happens to be that of the mar- 
quis, whose neighbour he now is; 
and no guest is more warmly received 
at the chateau D’Orgland, where he' 
has a general invitation to take pot- 
luck, and is often reminded by the 
marquis of the occasion of their first 
meeting in the rue 4 e la Ti^eraxt^ 
derie. 


GAELIC RELICS. 

No. XIV. 

ALLAN THE LION, LEADER OF CLAN NA GEALLANA AND CHIEFTAIN OjT 

DOWAUT. 

(Concluded from p. 32.) 

In a wood, wfiich formed some of noured by Christian piety, than en- 
tile striking decorations of the castle dowed with worldly wealth, had 
of Marfi some religious, more ho- formed an establishment, to which 
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muUitutles applied for the relief of|| 
conscioutious scruples. Probably the !i 
cojuucU of wAr had been held in Al- | 
)oway towevy since Allan was obliged 
to pass from thence througli a wood 
to seek tlie advice of the holy ca- 
suists ; and . near the verge, by the ! 
light of the moon, he observed a boy 
resolutely defending himself against 
two assailants in manhood. Allan 
rushed upon the dastards, and cut 
them to the earth with a few strokes of 
his unfailing sword. Several horse- 
men now rode up in great conster- 
nation, and were so occupied in bind- 
ing up a wound of the valiant boy, 
that his deliverer was allowed to pass 
away unheeded. He had received 
several stabs in his arm, his thigh, 
and reins ; but the most severe was 
a gash in his thigh from a two-edged 
short sword. He tied his scarf over 
it, a mist came on his eyes, and he 
could not proceed to the religious 
house. When a little recovered, the 
moon was set, and he mistook his 
way among the trees. Another track 
led to a spacious garden: his strength 
and spirits were sinking under ex- 
Imustion ; he leaned against a gate ; 
it yielded to the pressure ; he stag- 
gered almost unsconsciously to a 
bower, and fainted near the entrance. 
—Recovered from insensibility, be 
found himself in a cott;ige ; an old 
woman pouring unguents upon his 
wounds; while, benignant and beau- 
tiful as a seraph, a young female sup- 
ported his head, and chafed his tem- 
ples with fragrant waters. She was 
intently contemplating his fine fea- 
tures when he opened his eyes, and, 
as their piercing glances met hers, 
she dropped her long silken eye- 
lashes; crimson blushes taking place 
of the lily on her fair forehead, neck, 
and arms. 


00 

Sir knight,’* said the old wo- 
man, “ think not hardly of my high- 
descended lady — my darling foster 
child, though, to conceal your re- 
treat, she assists in offices of mercy. 
Your figure and garb agree with the 
far-circulated descriptions of a war- 
rior, whose ill-timed interference pre- 
vented a happy conclusion to the 
troubles of Scotland. Were it known 
you are here, not all the entreaties 
of the Lady Dervongilda, of Gallo- 
way and Kilsyth, coukl save you 
from the vengeance of her guardian 
uncle.*! 

The knight responded in words of 
burning gratitude and admiration: 
the lovely Dervongilda bowed and 
smiled acknowledgment ; but no ar- 
ticulate sound breathed from her 
compressed lips. 

“Is this peerless beauty denied the 
interchanges of thought in speech ?” 
said Allan. “ Be it so. The elo- 
quence of her charms can speak to 
the heart.” 

The hoary dame interrupted these 
impassioned phrases, saying, “ Sir 
knight, though humanity to a brave 
warrior has so far overcome maiden- 
ly reserve in my young lady, as to 
aid her nurse in using means to save 
him from certain death, she can hold 
with him no verbal communication ; 
nor will she listen to soft flatteries 
from an unknown.” 

The old woman hoped thus to 
learn the name and condition of her 
guest; but Allan had weighty rea- 
sons for withholding the information, 
and he simply replied, 

“ If in the utterance of thanks for 
the most important benefits I have 
been too bold, I crave pardon.” 

Dervongilda again bowed in mute 
acquiescence. 

One quarter of a moon rolled away 
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in ceaseless assiduities to the un- 
known; and then the gentle lady 
seldom appeared with her nurse, and 
her face wore heavy clouds of anx- 
iety and sorrow. In the absence 
of Dervongilda, the aged dame in- 
formed Allan, that the Lord Kil- 
syth had come to a neighbouring 
castle, recently granted to him by the 
king. The Lord of Wigton was 
also arrived there. The attachment 
of Wigton to his liege lord was evi- 
dently wavering; and to fix him, the 
broken-hearted Dervongilda must 
be sacrificed to his aged arms. Had 
she been of manly sex, the honours 
and wide-extending lands of her fa- 
ther, the Lord of Galloway, would 
have owned her ^heir lord ; but as a 
female, she was dependent on her 
stem uncle. 

“ But I must, I will save her from 
this last, this worst evil,” said the 
old woman in accents of vehemence; 
and, nishing fi’om the chamber, left 
Allan the prey of corroding solici- 
tude and conjecture. 

“ Why did she not unfold her 
purpose ?” said the chief to himself. 

Though this frame is wounded and 
wasted, I could try to wield a sword 
in the behalf of Dervongilda.” 

Such reflections banished sleep, 
and about midnight the clattering 
hoofs of war-horses in the court of 
the castle, the din of iron-shod and 
booted combatants hurrying to and 
fro, and the slogan of fierce onset, 
enkindled a bright flame of valour in 
the breast of Allan. He made a 
desperate exertion against the pain 
and weakness of his limbs, and rose 
from his restless couch; but was soon 
thrown into transports of rage, on 
finding that his garments and arms 
had been removed, and his chamber 
fastened on the outside. The clash 


of steel was loud in the dli’cction of 
the castle; and after some time, 
which, to Allan’s impatience, seemed 
a lapse of hours, the door of his 
apartment hastily opened, and he 
was clasped in the arms of that gal- 
lant boy in whose defence he had 
suffered. 

You are free, you are among 
friends,” said the youth. “ Bring for- 
ward the litter, and take this knight 
in safety and honour to our camp.” 

‘‘ I must previously be assured of 
Dervongilda’s fate,” said Alhm. 

She is lodged with all the defer- 
ence due to her rank and virtues ; 
she is unmolested and secure under 
our protection,” answered the youth. 
“You shall meet by the dawning 
morn.” 

Arrived at the camp, Allan soon 
learnt the high name o(^the vaiorous 
boy he had rescued. Two partizans 
of the favourites, who misled the royal 
James, under pretence of guiding 
the Duke of Roth say to the con- 
fessional, seized the opportunity to 
earn a large bribe from a band of 
conspirators, who either dreaded the 
resentment of the heir apparent, on 
account of past offences, or foresaw 
that his energetic mind would not be 
the dupe of their artifices, like his 
too easy father. They persuaded 
the king to issue a mandate, promis- 
ing a vast recompence for bringing 
the young prince to his preseriCe, 
and thus to terminate the woefiil diS-- 
sensions of Scotia. The conspiratoihs 
assured their agents of the bribei 
though, to prevent his escape, they 
should be under the necessity df 
1 taking the prince’s life. His braVi 
resistance provoked the assaillapt^ to 
murderous extremities. • ^ 

The Duke of Rothsay cafied hii 
most skilful leeches to prescribe Tor 
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AllaUy whoso mental agitation re- 
tarded the cure of his wounds. The 
leeches unanimously pronounced, that 
some hidden malady undermined his 
youthful vigour. The duke recol- 
lected liis anxious solicitude fur Der- 
vongilda’s safety, and spoke of her 
to the pale languid chief. His height- 
ened, colour, eager eye, and tremu- 
lous voice in response, confirmed the 
• dukes suspicion, that for her sake 
his deliverer pined in secret. 

. “ Her uncle is slain,” said he, “ and 
hers shall be the titles and lands of 
Kilsyth: but is not her own loveli- 
ness a far richer dower? Tell me, 
brave knight, have ever you beheld 
a fairer than the lily of Kilsyth?” 

“ The lady of Kilsyth saved me 
from death,” said Allan, evading a 
direef: reply. ‘‘ I w^ould see her, to 
exprf ss my gratitude ere I die.” 

The Duke of Rothsay led Der- 
vongilda near the couch of Allan. 
Mistaking the amorous despondency 
of the hero for mortal symptoms, 
tears and sobs betrayed the inmost 
emotions of her artless soul. 

“ Sir knight, my brave deliverer,” 
said the Duke of Rothsay, ** wealth 
and titles hast thou earned in blood ; 
but a high lineage is only the boon 
of heaven. Say, art thou for de- 
scended ?” 

“ I am the only offspring of Jan, 
by his people, the Clan na Gcallana, 
called the broad-chested lion, a name 
he acquired when his sword (the 
sword I have never draw n ih vain) 
reaped renown in the wars of Iberia 
against the infidels. Gormhuilla, 
daughter to the chief of the great 
Clan Oduine, bore me in the abbey 
of Oronsay, and there concealed me 
from the death-stealing grasp of a 
false uncle. The abbot and the holy 
VqI /F. No. NX. 


brethren preserve the attestations 
of my birth in their archives of 
truth.” 

By the command of the Duke of 
Rotiisay, Allan related the story ot 
bis mothers captivity and marriage ; 
of his father’s death ; and his own 
adventures in foreign lands, and since 
his return to Scotland. Tlic vivid 
and profound sympathy of Dervon* 
gilda sparkled in her radiant eyes> 
or blanched the roses on her cheeks. 
The duke summoned his trusty coun- 
sellors, and the lady heiress of Kil- 
syth was betrothed to the chief of 
Clan na Geallana. Her attendance 
on his couch embalmed every wound, 
and he was soon in a condition to ac- 
celerate the nuptials with due pomp 
and festivity. The joyful day was 
not declined to evening, when a sud- 
den attack from the favourites of 
James III. called to arms. Allan 
rushed to arms with a high com- 
mand as spouse to the heiress of 
Kilsyth, and in his own person a 
chief and a knight of lame. At- 
tended by his faithful nurse, her mai- 
den foster-sisters, and many dames 
and virgins of her lands, Dervongiidu 
looked fearfully from the battlements 
of her castle, agitated by hope, or 
trembling with alarm, as in the fight 
she caught transient glimpses of the 
waving plumes and nodding fern 
that distinguished her warrior. The 
battle is won ; Allan returns victorious 
and unhurt. Overpowered by excess 
of joy, the lily of Kilsyth bends her 
head on his bosom. Tears of rap- 
ture dimmed the eyes of the hero as 
she revived from the swoon of de- 
light. Her white hands unclasped 
his helmet, and severed tlic rivets of 
his armour, rejecting all service from 
the attendants, until she handed to 
L 
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tliem the garb of war to !iang on the 
walls, as emblems of peace and se- 
curity to Scotia ; yet ever ready at 
the call of lier young triumphant 
king. 

The following summer James IV. 
said to the chief of Clan* na Gealla- 
na, Allan, my best knight, yearns 
not your soul to shew Dervongilda 
tlie land of your fathers, and to give 
your castle of Dowart a star of the 
south r 

“ My liege,” replied the warrior, 
“ to regain the land of my fathers, 
and to behold my star of the south 
in my castle of Dowart, I would peril 
a thousand lives, if so many lives 
were mine : but to embroil the men 
of Kilsyth with my own clan would 
plunge my Dervongilda in grief ; nor 


can my single arm uproot the usurp- 
er and his numerous ravagers assenip 
bled from every coast.” > » 

They are uprooted, blasted^ and 
hewn to pieces,” said the king. ‘*Tbe 
sons of the usurper were pirate 
scourges of the seas. Our shipa and 
our warriors have slain or banished 
all their adherents. Take Dervon*- 
gilda to Dowart. Let your clan 
behold how an angel loves a hero ; 
and let you, and your posterity for 
ever, bear the lion in your name. 
Return to us speedily, to stand the 
counsellor of wisdom in war or peace, 
and the guard of the Scottish lion.” 

The posterity of Allan have since 
been styled Mac Lean, or Sons of 
the Lion. 

B.a 


COUSIN MARY. 

(From “ 0u7' Village: Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery'* V^yMiss MiiroiiP.) 


Aijout four years ago, passing a 
few days with the highly educated 
daughters of some friends in this 
neighbourhood,! found domesticated 
in the family a young lady, whom I 
shall call as they called her, cousin 
Mary. She was about eighteen, not 
beautiful perhaps, but lovely cer- 
tainly to the fullest extent of that 
loveliest word: as fresh as a rose; 
as fair as a lily ; with lips like winter 
berries, dimpled, smiling lips; and 
eyes of which nobody could tell the 
colour, they danced so incessantly in 
their own gay light. Her figure was 
tall, round, and slender ; exquisitely 
proportioned it must have been, for, 
in all attitudes in her innocent gaiety, 
she was scarcely ever two minutes in 
the same : she was^race itself. She 
was, in short, the very picture of 
youth, health, and happiness. No; 


one could see her without bdng pre- 
possessed in her favour. I took a 
fancy to her the moment she entered 
the room; and it increased every 
hour, in spite of, or rather perhaps 
for, certain deficiencies which caused 
poor cousin Mary to be held exceed- 
ingly cheap by her accomplished re- 
latives. 

She was the youngest daughter of 
an officer of rank dead long ego; 
and his sickly widow having lost by 
death, or that other deeth^ ^thaVriag^, 
all her children but this, Cbiild 
from very fondtiess, resolve to part 
with her darling for the* purpoiie Of 
acquiring the commonest intiltriietioib 
She talked of it indeed nOW Mi. 
then, but she only SO thut 

in this age of utdversal education, 
Mary C. at the age of c5ghleeii,*eJc- 
hibited the extraordinary ]^eifOiiie- 
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non of a young woman of liigh fa- 
imly» whose acquhements were li- 
mited to readingi writingi needle- 
work, and the first rules of arithme- 
tics ThCi effects of this let-alone 
system, coinbiiiod with a careful se- 
clusion « fitKA all improper society, 
and 41 perfect liberty in lier country 
rambles^ acting upon a mind of great 
power and activity^ was the very re- 
. verse of what miglit have been pre- 
dicted. It had produced not merely 
a delightful fi-eshness and originality 
of manner and character, a piquant 
ignorance of those tilings of which 
one is tired to death, but knowledge, 
positive, accurate, and various know- 
ledge. She was» to be sure, wholly 
unaccomplished; knew nothing of 
quadrilles, though her every motion 
was dancing ; nor a note of music, 
though she used to warble like a bird 
sweet snatches of old songs, as she 
skipped up and down the house; 
noi^ of painting, except as her taste 
bad been formed by a minute ac- 
quaintance with nature into an in- 
tense feeling of art. She had that real 
extra sense, an eye for colour too, as 
well as an ear for music. Not one in 
twenty, not one in a hundred of our 
sketching and copying ladies could 
love and appreciate a picture where 
there was colour and mind, a picture 
by Claude, or by our English Claudes, 
Wilson and Hoffland, as she could ; 
for she loved landscape best, because 
she wderstqod it best: it was a por- 
tl^ait of which she knew the original. 
Then her needle was in her hand al- 
a penciL I never knew such 
W embvoidiess; she would sit “print- 
her thoughts on lawn,*' till the 
dUbcele creation vied with the snowy 
tracery,, the richness of Gothic ar- 
chitecture, or of that which so much 
resembles it, the luxuriant fancy of 


old point-lace. That was her only 
accomplishment, an^ a rare artist 
she was: muslin and net were her 
j canvas. Slie had no French either, 
! not a word ; no Italian ; but then 
! her English was racy, unhackneyed, 

I proper to tjie thought to a degree 
that only original thinking could give. 

I She had not much reading, except 
; of the Bible and Sliakspeare, and 
Richardson’s novels, in which she 
I was learned ; but then her powers of 
observation were sharpened and 
quickened in a very unusual degree, 

I by the leisure and opportunity af- 
! forded for their development at a 
time of life vrhen they are most 
acute. She had nothing to distract 
lier mind. Her attention was always 
awake and alive. She was an excel- 
lent and curious naturalist, merely 
because she had gone into the ficltls 
with her eyes open; and knew all 
the details of rural management, do- 
mestic or agricultural, as well as the 
peculiar habits and modes of think- 
ing of the peasantry, simply because 
she had lived in the country, and 
made use of her ears. Then she 
was fanciful, recollective, new; drew 
her images from the real objects, not 
from their shadows in books. In 
short, to listen to her and the young 
ladies her companions, who, accom- 
plished to the height, had trodden the 
education-mill till they all moved in 
one step, had lost sense in sound 
and ideas in words, was enough to 
make us turn masters and gover- 
nesses out of doors, and leave our 
daughters and grarul-daughtcrs to 
Mrs. C.’s system of non-instruction. 

I should have liked to meet with 
another specimen, just to ascertain 
whether the peculiar charm and ad- 
vantage arose from the quick and 
active mind of this fair ignorant, or 
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was really the natural and inevitable 
result of tlie training ; but, alas ! to 
find more than one unaccomplished 
3^oung lady in this accomplished age, 
is not to be hoped for. So I ad- 
mired and envied ; and her fair 
kinswomen pitied and scorned, and 
tried to teach ; and Mary, never 
made for a learner, and as full of 
animal spirits as a school-boy in the 
holidays, sang and laughed, and 
skipped about from morning till 
night. 

It must be confessed, as a counter- 
balance to her other perfections, that 
the dear cousin Mary was, as far as 
great natural modesty and an occa- 
sional touch of shiness would let Iier, 
not the least in the world of a romp. 
She loved to toss about children, to 
jump over stiles, to scramble through 
hedges, to climb trees; and some of 
her knowledge of plants and birds 
may certainly have arisen from her 
delight in these boyish amusements. 
And which of us has not found that 
the strongest, the healthiest, and most 
flourishing acquirement, has arisen 
from pleasure or accident, has been 
in a manner self-sown, like an oak of 
the forest? — Oh! she was a sad 
romp ; as skittish as a wild colt, as 
uncertain as a butterfly, as uncatch- 
ablc as a swallow! But her great 
personal beauty, the charm, grace, 
and lightness of her movements, and, 
above all, her evident innocence of 
heart, were bribes to indulgence, 
which no one could withstand. I 
never heard her blamed by any hu- 
man being, t The perfect unrestraint 
of her attitudes, and the exquisite 
symmetry of her form, would have 
rendered her an invaluable study for 
a painter. Her daily doings would 
have formed a series of pictures. I 
have seen her scudding through a 


shallow rivulet with her petticoats 
caught up just a little above her 
ancle, like a young Diana, and 
a bounding, skimming, enjoying mo- 
tion, as if native to the element, 
which might have becomea Naiad. I 
have seen her on the topmost round 
of a ladder, with one foot on the 
roof of a house, flinging down the 
grapes that no one else had nerve 
enough to reach, laughing and gar- 
landed and crowned with vine-leaves, 
like a Bacchante. But the prettiest 
combination of circumstances under 
which I ever saw her was, driving a 
donkey-cart up a hill one sunny 
windy day in September. It was a 
gay party of young women, some 
walking, some in open carriages of 
cliiFerent descriptions, bent to see a 
celebrated prospect from a hill called 
the Ridges. The ascent was by a 
steep narrow lane, cut deeply be- 
tween sand-banks, crowned with high 
feathery hedges. The road and its 
picturesque banks lay bathed in the 
golden sunshine; while the autumnal 
sky, intensely blue, appeared at the 
top as through an arch. The hill 
was so steep, that we had all de- 
mounted, and left our different ve- 
hicles in charge of the servants be- 
low; but Mary, to whom, as incom- 
parably the best charioteer, the con- 
duct of a certain non-descript ma- 
chine, a sort of donkey-cuiTicle, had 
fallen, determined to drive a delicate 
little girl, who was afraid of the 
walk, to the top of the eminence. 
She jumped out for the purpose, aiKl 
we followed, watching and admiring 
her as she won her way up<the hiU: 
now tugging at the doi^eys in front, 
with her bright face towarda them 
and us, and springing along back- 
wards — now pushing the chaise from 
behind — now running by the side of 
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her steeds, pattingand caressing them 
~now soothing the half-frightened 
child — now laughing, nodding, and 
shaking her little whip at us — dart- 
ing about like some winged creature 
at last she stopped at the top 
of the ascent, and stood for a mo- 
ment on the summit, her straw bon- 
net blown back, and held on only by 
the strings: her brown hair playing 
*in the wind in long natural ringlets; 
her complexion becoming every mo- 
ment more splendid from exertion, 
redder and whiter; her eyes and her 
smile brightening and dimpling; her 
figure in its simple white gown strong- 
ly relieved by the deep blue sky, and 
her whole form seeming to dilate 
before our eyes. There she stood 
under an arch formed by two meet- 
ing elms, a Hebe, a Psyche, a perfect 
goddess of youth and joy. The 
Kidges are very fine things altogether, 
especially the part to which we were 
bound, a turfy, breezy spot, sinking 
down abruptly like a rock into a wild 
fore-ground of heatli and forest, with 
a magnificent command of distant 
objects — but we saw nothing that 
day like the figure on the top of the 
hill. 

After this I lost sight of her for a 
long time. She was called suddenly 
home by the dangerous illness of her 
mother, who, after languishing for 
some months, died; and Mary went 
to live with a sister much older than 
herself, and richly married in a ma- 
nufacturing town, where she languish- 
. ed in smoke, confinement, depend- 
ence, and display (for her sister was 
a matchonaking lady, a manoeuvrer), 
ibr about a twelvemonth. She then 
loft/ her house, and went into Wales 
a governess I Imagine the as- 
tonishment caused by this intelligence 
among us all; for I myself, though 


admiring the untaught damsel almost 
as much as I loved her, should cer- 
tainly never have dreamed of her as 
a teacher. However, she remigined 
in the rich baronet’s family where she 
had commenced her vocation. They 
liked her apparently — there she was; 
and again nothing was heard of her 
for many months, until happening to 
call on the friends at whose house I 
had originally met her, I espied her 
fair blooming face, a rose among 
roses, at the drawing-room window — 
and instantly with the speed of light 
was met and embraced by her at the 
hall-door. 

There was not the slightest per- 
ceptible difference in her deportment. 
She still bounded like a fawn, and 
laughed and clapped her hands like 
an infant. She was not a day older, 
or graver, or wiser, since we parted. 
Her post of tutoress had at least done 
her no harm, whatever might have 
been the case with her pupils. The 
more I looked at hci* the more I 
wondered, and after our mutual ex- 
pression of pleasure had a little subsid- 
ed, I could not resist the temptation of 
saying, “ So you are really a go- 
verness?” — “ Yes.” — “ And you con- 
tinue in the same family?” — “ Yes.” 
— And you like your post?” — 

O yes I yes!” — “ But, my dear Ma- 
ry, what could induce you to go?” — 
“ Why, they wanted a governess, so 
I went.” — “ But what could induce 
them to keep you?” — The perfect 
gravity and earnestness with which 
this question was put set her laugh- 
ing, and the laugh was echoed back 
from a group at the other end of the 
room, which I had not before noticed 
— an elegant man, in the prime of life, 
shewing a portfolio*of rare prints to 
a fine girl of twelve, and a rosy 
I boy of seven, evidently his children. 
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Why did they keep me? Ask them/’ 
replied Mary, turning towards them 
with an arch smile. — “ We kept 
her to teach ourselves/’ said the 
young lady.— We kept her to play 
cricket with us,” said her brother. 
— “ We kept her to marry/* said the 
gentleman, advancing gaily to shake 
hands with me.— “ She was a bad 
governess; but she is an excellent 


wife— that is hei* true vocation.”-^ 
And so it is. She is indeed an ex- 
cellent wife, and assuredly a mast 
fortunate one. I never saw happi- 
ness so sparkling or so glowingf ^ne- 
ver saw such devotion to a bride, cur 
such fondness for a step«mother^ >as 
Sir W. S. and bis children shew ^o 
the sweet Cousin Mary, 
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( Continued 

We arc treating of a period when 
the felicitous expedient of connect- 
ing rooms by folding-dodrs was un- 
known; but the great hall of Balveny 
Castle was capable of containing 
some hundred persons, and the spa- 
cious gallery was fitted up for a mul- 
titude of dancers. The company 
directed their course to the scene of 
festivity in barges, so far as the sea 
or rivers could convey them, and the 
inland journey was performed on 
horseback. Wheel-carriages were | 
unheard of, imless within the circle ; 
of the court, where the appearance 
of a few such vehicles at Vienna was 
related as a phenomenon almost mar- 
vellous. In the preceding reign, the 
Princess Margaret of England made 
her entry into the city of Edinburgh 
riding on a pillion behind her royal 
spouse, James IV.; and though the 
Scottish nobility had now improved 
the breed of horses, and their capa- 
risons were more elegantly ornament- 
ed, the most pompous display they 
could make In travelling would ap- 
pear, in the present day, a mockery 
of grandeur. Stately chargers for 
the nobles and gentlemen, and beau- 
tiful palfreys for their ladies, with 
saddles, housing, and other appur- 
tenances, loaded, not adorned, with 


from p, 10.^ 

! gold or silver, made an odd contrast 
with crowds of retainers, bringing lip 
the rear of the running footmen in 
costly liveries. Yet proud and sa- 
tisfied in their ignorance, each be- 
lieving the customs of his own coun- 
try or district superior in all pomfs of 
excellence, they individually strained 
all their means to do honour to their 
own family by a sumptuous style for 
themselves and their immediate At- 
tendants. 

The Lady of Balveny devoted to 
her toilette all the morning of her 
nuptial feast. Plates of polished sil- 
ver or steel were then in use tore- 
fleet the image of beauty, and many 
of these, manufactured in foreign 
countries, were among the behrloonw 
of the Balveny heritage. Several 
damsels, bearing plates of shining 
metal, attended Wilmina on this oc- 
casion; and her lord, though he had 
times innumerable 
ever seemed to him best adO^Ad^io 
give due effect to her native ^cdiai^Ris, 
came often to her bower to suggest 
some impnoveuient, or to odsiive 
the blaze of attractiom tibat edipaed 
tile gergeotis appsEtei and qparUing 
gems inwhicli sho'waii^arrayed^ 
nificent trinkets had^ been ^toonght 
from the East by onmdem 
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house of Balveny in successive ge- 
neratioila; and as Fashion bad not 
extended her aibkrary rules to fe«- 
m^e dress, Lady Balveity was at lU 
berty to adjust hers for the most 
ToueaUe exhibhkm of those orna- 
mented Her tight jacket of pale 
Uue silk was of the form ooinmonly 
used in Scotland; but the wide and 
long sleeves were Oriental, and looped 
aip over the elbows with chains of 
twisted gold set with precious stones; 
and on her wrists Wilmina displayed 
bracelets to correspond. Her fingers 
were decked with rings. Her neck 
and half-uncovered bust were in a 
great measure shaded by many rows 
of golden links, decorated with gems 
similar in kind, but of greater size 
and value than those employed in 
looping up the sleeves. A petticoat 
of rich purple silk, embroidered to 
suit the bright crimson apron and 
tipped completed the bridal costume. 
Wihnina*s luxuriant tresses of glossy 
auburn were confined by braids of 
gold, superbly enchased and inter- 
mingled with costly pearls. On the 
crown of her head she fixed with 
golden skewers a small cornet of 
blue shag or velvet, scdloped and 
bordered with pearls. This was in- 
dispensable, according to the receiv- 
ed opinion, that it was indecorous 
for a married woman to appear with 
her head uncovered. 

A loud symphony from the harps 
announced that a grand assemblage 
filled the hell, and the chords had 
jual ceased tQ vibrate on the instru- 
ments when the gude man of Bal- 
fangetlh led forth the Lady of Balveny 
firom m anfi-voom* Clad in a sober 
gmy# and with no mark of 
royidty wearing his broad 

blue cap, as he passed a crowd of 
and , be conducted 


the blushing, trembling Wilmina to 
the upper end of the hall) then sa- 
luting her on both cheeks, he also 
pressed her forehead and ruby lips; 
and this last freedom he said she 
I must excuse from an unmannerly 
clown, who, nevertheless, forbade it 
to all others except his host. He 
supported her by his arm and by 
many encouraging attentions while 
she underwent the trying ceremonial 
of presentation to her guests. From 
the hall he drew her to the gallery; 
the company of course followed: the 
gude man of Ballengeith danced 
gaily witli Wilmina and a party he 
called up to join them, and having 
placed her in the chair of state, he 
stood by her side, talking and laugh- 
ing with her, inspiriting the dancers 
by cheers and plaudits, or promot- 
ing a circulation of the cup of wel- 
come, which, in massive silver tank- 
ards, was handed round. Wilmina 
drank to her partner in an . antique 
cup of gold. He emptied it to her 
health with loud acclamations, and 
kissed the reverse, on which her 
name was engraven. This cup and 
the strings of pearls were the bi'idal 
gift of the sovereign. Dinner being 
announced, the gude man of Ballen- 
geith performed the office of best 
man in leading the young matron to 
her elevated seat ; and while the com- 
pany took their places at table, he 
disappeared. As Lord Balveny made 
no inquiry for him, it was well under- 
stood, that the king had concerted 
with him to remain only while his 
attendance might be essential to La- 
dy Balveny. 

She bad in some measure composed 
her fluttered nerves, and was toiling 
in her vocation as lady of the feast, 
when the Master of Balveny and his 
brother were announced. Within 
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four miles of tlie castle a confused 
rumour of the marriage was intimat- 
ck 14 ;o them; and to manifest displea- 
sure to tiieir father, and to incotii- 
mode the hostess by disturbing the 
economy of her table, they lagged 
by the way, till certain she must have 
begun to dispense dinner among the 
guests. Lord Balveny received them 
with cold politeness; but Wilmina, 
always conciliating, rose to welcome 
them with expressions of kindness, 
uttered in a tone of diffident and 
sweet agitation. The Master of 
Balveny hardly touched her cheek 
as he stiffly saluted her; she did not 
venture to raise lier eyes, when the 
frenzied pressure of Sylvester’s lips, 
and the wild grasp of his hands, 
made her look up : slie became dead- 
ly pale, and would liave fainted, if 
he had not raised her in his arms, 
and almost dashed her on the chair 
she left in compliment to him and his 
brother. In the son of her hoary 
spouse she beheld the youth whose 
‘‘ dark bright eyes” had made inefface- 
able impressions on her heart. A 
feeling almost amounting to crimina- 
lity mingled with the horrible disco- 
very, and she must have sunk amidst 
the tumult of agonizing sensations, 
if a dread of exposure had not im- 
pelled her to exertion. Besides, the 
haughty demeanour of the Master of 
Balveny piqued her pride; and she 
could have braved every danger or 
hardship to shew him, that the blood 
of the Lindsays and Homes would 
not bend to the supercilious rude- 
ness of any Douglas. 

Sylvester, defying his fate, seated 
• hynsj^lf by one of the mpst brilliant 
beauties of the court, and talked with 
volubility, or ^laughed with nqisy 
^ mirth, to display his indifference to 
an event that wTung his inmpst soul. 


Happy for Wilmina^ al- 

ways have regarded diis^ bebeviimr^in 
that light ; but,, io tb&^affee tirlibri <of 
gaiety and . eaab^/ with jocal iabseno&af 
mind, he awaHowed iaore wine^dBM|i 
he wna accustomed: tobtake;^^atuIl>e- 
fore dimciii^recoroiiienBe^ he vraa^in 
a state of half frantic iatoxacatutn. 
The Master of Balveny, according 
to the usual etiquette, shcmld have 
opened the ball witli his new ally ; be 
declined the honour, calling alcaid 
upon Sylvester to act as has substi- 
tute, because, in dismounting at the 
gate, he had wrenched his ancle, and 
could not dance with their young mo- 
ther . Sylvester made a ceremonious 
bow to Liidy Balveny: a tremor 
seized all her joints as she rose in 
compliance; but a sense of dignity, 
not unmixed with some eonsetous- 
ness, that her beauty and; magnifi- 
cence were the gaze and admiration 
of the high-born throjag,^ ^gave iier 
spirits, which the^ mnsio and exhilfi- 
rating exercise sustained, asshentoiif- 
ed along with graceful agfiit^r.. The 
immoderate quantity qf^wina infiam- 
ed the vehement passions^wbieheSyi- 
vester had never sought totcoialraulv; 
he forgot all but the enebapUnoBt of 
Wilmina’s lovelinesa; and as ha . hand- 
ed lier to a seat, he whisperedr^ih 
accents of despondency^. “ X) mo- 
ther ! too dear motherl name 
rends the heart of Sylvester^.^ $on 
of Balveny.” , w: i 

The sentence was scarcel^#||ihaib 
when its guilt, folly, 
tion glared before the copaskPOf^ 
stricken Sylvester* hiadhaad^*^^ 
dizzy, he staggered, and fdhoSWPra 
gentleman, h»smg 
change in, his 
tp 

ration 
repress her 
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fk%ion tmmg heighlened by dancing, 
acQoiiBtedfi(W the blushes thatscorcli- 
eduher cheeks:: the Radies crowded 
eFound^ pnijfiag h^t aot to mind 
pnactiiio with thenv but to give all 
attentioD to* her step-son. Her step- 
aoMi in these two syllables were im- 
plied inciiiiable pangs of horror and 
misery : she stood irresolute and con- 
fusedy when the good father Rode- 
oiricl^ seeing her perplexity or alarm, 
came to ask if she would go with him 
to comfort Lord Balveny, whose 
grief for his son’s illness would be 
sootlxed by her presence. 

Wilmina and father Roderick in 
silence trod along a gloomy passage 
to a detached range of dormitories, 
whither Lord Balveny directed the 
menials who bore away his son, to 
remove him from the noise which re- 
verberated through the vaulted com- 
partments, lofty halls, and far-stretch- 
ing corridors of the castle. They 
met his lordship returning; he took 
his lady’s arm^ and happily no sus- 
picion crossed his thoughts in regard 
to the coniicting excitements appa- 
rent in her varying complexion, while 
she inquired for Sylvester under the 
maternal character. He knit his 
brows, and glared wildly as he fixed 
bis eyesupon her. She requested to 
know what he would take for food 
or mitriment. He fiercely answered, 

I have already token too much. I 
want nothing but quiet. Go back 
idlof you to your revel. I desire 
onfy Aot my own people shall be 
ei^oined to attend their duty, in 
gurding the access here against in- 

Imid Bttlveny hurried his lady 
away Aoeaan invalid who had not 
dio oiviHty to thaslk her for the at- 
tenlkw she pAid to him* Father 
' m l¥i 'No. XX. 


Roderick sat down beside him ; but 
he insisted on being left alone, and 
would not be persuaded to undress. 
When Lady Balveny reappeared in 
the gallery, she was assailed on all 
sides with interrogatories concerning 
her son; and every one vied in fill- 
ing her ears with encomiums on the 
transcendent graces of his person, 
his varied and high attainments, and 
the premature manliaess of his dar- 
ing courage, She struggled, and 
succeeded in the efforts to dissemble 
her emotion ; but the torturing exer- 
tion shook her frame almost to anni- 
hilation. She was obliged to retire. 
Lord Balveny attributed her illness 
to the fatigues of the day; his guests 
imputed it to the affronting behavi- 
our of her step-sons; and a few ma- 
lignants insinuated, that if a sudden 
call of state affairs had not taken off 
the gude man of Ballcngeitb, the 
young matron would have had no ail- 
ments. Lord Balveny endeavoured 
to act for her and for himself in per- 
forming the rites of hospitality: he 
placed his niece, Lady Caldcrwood, 
in the chair of state, as a temporary 
representative of Lady Balveny ; but 
th is arrangement implacably offended 
Mrs, Halyburton. She resolved, and 
adhered to the resolution, to bid a 
last farewell to the castle, in accept- 
ing an invitation from her twentieth 
cousin’s spouse, the Lady Piteur, 
who had asked her to sec a religious 
procession, soon to take place at St. 
Andrew’s. She absented herself from 
the supper-table, to collect her pro- 
perty for a final migration. Lord 
Balveny took for granted that she 
was with his lady : she indeed w'^t 
to offer her several nostrums, which 
were declined; and she unintention- 
ally furnished Wilmina’s agitated 

I M 
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t^lth the hrs,t freeJative, hymen- 
lionintT, that while the company wei>e 
clatibini^, ^hc Mft«?terof Balveny and 
hh brother gaHoped away, followed 
hrf all tlieir rekKi:ant train* Lady 
Balveny never again beheld the sons 
bf lier lord ; nor, unless in confes- 
sion to the pious and sympathizing 
father Roderick, did «!he ever again 
articulate the name of Sylvester. 

To prolong a wedding festival 
amidst the rising and setting of three, 
seven, or nine suns, was deemed a 
propitious omen. This aphorism, so 
convenient for the multitudes who en- 
joyed pleasure, or benefited by frag- 
ments of the sumptuous entertain- 
ments, was communicated to Lady 
^Balveny from authorities of all de- 
grees on the day of her public intro- 
duction. The waiting damsels, as they 
disencumbered her of her weighty 
ornaments, repeated the most exag- 
gerated tales of good fortune attend- 
ing the nine-day rejoicings, and of dis- 
aster pursuing an abbreviated terra: 
the effect would have corresponded 
to their designs if Wilmina had 
awoke with the power of recollection 
next day. The guests separated ear- 
lier than w'as customary on such oc- 
casions. Lord Balveny found his la- 
dy so ill, that he called father Ro- 
derick. The priesthood were then 
the only practitioners of medicine; 
and happily for Wilmina, her physi- 
cian made a compassionate and ge- 
nerous use of the secret her ravings 
betl'ayed to him. He explained away 
to Lord Balveny the perplexing ex- 
clamations 8h4 ottered, and employed 
a dumb woman in the neighbourhMd 
aa^her sfek-nurse. Indeed no pre- 
scription csould im effectually promote 
herTecovery asthe earesof a speech- 
less al^teioriant. The hoosehold took 
a d^ereut view of the case: they 


j ghye Bhpaf HoS^k Mf Credit for 
restoring th(*iV IcWy from the bed of 
disease by fairy^.^llluCr^ She had 
j a boy sCve^rtiy^ffh^ oW‘, tiottrtBebthall 
a child of ftifrty moori«}>^uitifemfh% 
misshapen: he Wsfis sdppbBCd^»to ^be 
the progeny df a ** gre«ti»dhieftaWbf 
the hillocks;’* arid oMr wonmh aver^- 
I red, they had heurd At dCad»hbumOf 
night, h^of^gky or (lull, low, tiiDeaHh^ 
ly tones, muttering M^i^rrfspeHsover 
the Lady of Balveny. The attoeb- 
ment Lady Balveny evinced for'hm* 
mute sick-aiurse and the gobRn bby 
were attributed to preternatural as- 
cendency: her first request tO" Lord 
Balveny was, to have* and Qa- 
briel Hossack as mmates‘of the cas- 
tle; a boon cheerfully aeeord^,^a»d 
as the event shewed, it came Iri^a 
lucky hour. » 

Tlie distemper left WHmitmls bC- 
dily constitution impaired*, but the 
oppression that weighed down hCr 
spirits was not to be ovetcbfile by 
medicine. The stories related ‘'by 
her guests and waiting damsCTii haunt- 
ed her imagination . Wheh She ven- 
tured to quit her chamber }n<iihe 
morning, she shuddered at^the sound 
of her own light steps, dreadtug the 
approach of some IrideouafOe^ and 
when night hushed the voi^^f ^11 
but the warder of the castle aud his 
sentinels, she shrunk from thetnooh- 
beams that fell on the gitAod^CUmi- 
ces of her sleepless eoUch, 4cUt they 
might rouse supernatural agCtieyilto 
accomplish the evil omens of ikerdcs- 
tiny. Fathbr Roderidc hadtOMfed 
the devious paths of dhmlpaidd^glia- 
tifleation, ene a disappointittMb^in 
the most tender suseeplibilibfkif^>1iis 
heart devoted him tomonsMievuWs; 
he had studied, «he had felll hinnan 

iiriirmityv udi he4ida|>tad^hise3i^- 

rkiiiee to the advantdl^ of im poti^ 
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eoC.^Ueiileeply commti^mtedlier sor- 
4nd respected her aelf-restric* 
tien. iiDoraestic iwusemeots could 
Hoft riier; ^ by engaging 

hir in akfitvourkeeioplQ^menti the 
p^epamtioiirof dreaseii her inelan- 
el¥4y inight^herelieved. He adviaed 
l«ord iReWeny to present l^er at court. 
The journey «uid change of « scene 
were- proposed; Lady Balveny as- 
^ seized with a languid smile: but 
when Lord Baiveny by importunate 
enjtreaty drew her to the wafdrobe- 
chaiuber, her countenance brighten- 
ed. The ina^ive oaken chests and 
closets vwere openedi and the gorge- 
ous robes of many generations un- 
folded by the waiting damsels. La- 
dy Balveny ordered the balesof splen- 
did silks and clothy the gold and sil- 
ver lace and jewels, to be displayed; 
several days passed in a review of 
tbeiiT epmpaffativa beauties, and a ru- 
mour rbaving gone forth that the La- 
dy Wilinica was to grace the circle 
qf ooyglty, many vassals waited on 
her with costly gifts appropriate for 
the exhibition. IShe must exert her- 
self , to receive and entertain the do- 
nors and again the long table was 
added to the daui in Balveny great 
hall; the smoking feast was spread 
from end to end ; wine-cups circulat- 
ed aboya tlm salt, and reainiiig ale or 
burnt plates of spiced brandy invok- 
ed /mirth unrestrained to puss from 
to eye, and voice to voice, at the 
lower board. Lady Balveny’s sud- 
libss»aboted ; she smiled, and almost 
laughed at the jokes Lord Balveny 
and bis frieUdts-beotowad on the dain- 
whep bis lor dsldp came to help 
ahelad^^'^iiar be sakL>io>keep them 
.dsligOPlft infjlhat,'i^pao risits set them 
utta t hut Lady Balveny was a little 
'idivertedi bar idoiiniing j^rd asked 

Qo mcftrCt )Hfir eyes resumed tibeirv 


briUkiBCy; abloora, bcautiftillydeli* 
cate, yet portentous, returned to 
her cheeks s her voyage and journey 
were favoured by the w^eather; the 
king and queen received her with the 
most gratifying distinction; and dur- 
ing six weeks ^ the symptoms of her 
malady disappeared. She had been 
n\arried more than a year, and if d.ie 
looked back, it seemed a lapse of ^ 
ages; now time careered with rapid 
pace. Lord Balveny perceived, that 
in a few months she could not witli 
safety go back to Balveny castle; but 
to his representations on tlie sub- 
ject, she replied by entreaties for an- 
other and anotlier week to confirm 
her health, and he could deny her no 
request. He agreed to wait a grand 
court ball: Lady Balveny shone con- 
spicuous amidst a constellation of 
beauties, a lovely beam," soon to 
he extinct fur ever. 

The king led her to dance tlie 
Dutch Skipper," a figure newly im- 
ported from foreign shores. Wilmi- 
na had daily received lessons in it, 
with a select party of ladies, under 
the direction of the king and queen. 
To modern ears and eyes, the slow 
tune and movcinenta would appear 
fantastically insipid; the quicker mea- 
sui es and clapping of hands, absurd 
and vulgar; but in the court of the 
inoht accomplished monarch of the 
IGtli century, it was admired a# the 
perfection of elegance. Soon after 
the dancers were all engaged, the do- 
mestics trimmed the lamps. Lady 
Balveny screamed, and throw herself 
into the arms of the king: a gonadal 
shriek of female voices ensuod; toach 
fair-one clung to her partner, and4he 
loud laugh of lords and gentleinen 
echoed around, king phaad 

himself oo the floors stoking Lady 
Balveny on his lap. Lord •Bdlvony 
M 2 
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knew her voice, and pressed through 
the crowd to inquire for her, and 
hardly could avoid stumbling as he 
made his way among the nobles, 
chiefs and knights, who imitated the 
king in taking a lowly seat to support 
their foliating partners* All, but^a 
few who were in thesecret, when they 
looked at a neighbour, roared oo 
groaned, and hid their faces with 
their hands; and none sat still, but 
gathered about the king, without 
knowing why. He resigned Lady 
Balveny to her lord, and gave orders 
for the lamps to be trimmed again. 
Many of the nearest bystanders ob« 
served, that the lamps were not only 
trimmed but changed; and when the 
king had for spme time enjoyed the 
confusion, he went round the room, 
langhingly explaining, that the lamps 
had been displaced by vessels of a 
similar form, replenished with burn* 
ing spirits mixed with salt, which 
gave, every iace a ghastly hue. This 
specimen of a courtly hoax in olden 
tunei will shew how inide and puerile 
yore the ideas of merriment. The 
saltSM^ spirits became a standing jest; 
and the king said, that looking on all 
sides, on men and women in the fa- 
shions of different eras and countries, 
with ashen pallor in c\ery face, he 
could have fancied the tombstones of 
Holyrood chapel had sent forth their 
dead to exhibit a dance of Death. 

Some months after her return to 
IJttlvcny Castle, Wilmina bore a fe- 
maJo chilch and expired* Lord Bak 
Y^y mourned in ever renewing an- 
gpish over faef premature tomb; but 
hisiteligiaos fortitude sustained him 
ii| the parental duties wholly devolv- 
eth^pon him. The babe received 
her tpptber a nwe, and with her 

S qVfth^iner^sed in Ukeness to the 
uai^ted Wilmina. The same sweets 


nosBof countenance, but expressive 
6f more Sagacity andfirmnessof mind, 
gave father RotiMck hope, 

that the matuvi^ of her age<^would 
afford a couffifoid selaco .to her 
rent. Esther Roderick had^xertod 
bisgluiMitly inihienoe to thofH 

gour of female taitioa: thatefvorwaa 
not to be appeehended ixk-ttfkUing 
the Lady Wilmina; shewasiniborO 
danger fixHn Uie opposite ^Xtrcioe; 
and to guard against it, father Ro- 
derick took her under bis immodiAto 
charge* He was not ambitjouathat 
she should figure as a prodigy^ Bo 
discerned in her the lustre of genius, 
and the wisdom of stedfost apjdioa'^ 
tion to her studies : yet he tookoaro 
not to blason her attainments, lest 
the praises of indifferent personr, or 
of sycophants, might tarnish her mo- 
ral excellencies with sa)f*coiieeit# E'er 
her advantage, Lord BalvenjF nif 
pressed his fimd exultation in her ^ 
dowments of exteric^ and'InteHeott 
and her preceptor allowed hfii to 
vent his feelings in ^t appIaMselbr 
every emanation of benevolencaf iipr« 
rightness, humility, or,' in few woirdsi 
for all the evidences of practical 
ty* She was tai^ht to avoid aHnlts^ 
play in her good deeds; but bOt ' at- 
tentive observer rehearsed thOmi^ 
This was the reputed “ goblin boy,/^ 
Gabriel Mossack* He alw^^ya.fe- 
Uined a lively gratitude for tLady 
Balveny’s kindness to bim^ and 
mother, and with her first 
tions, Wilmina won his attachmeot^to 
herself* All other infants tu^rned away 
with terror from bis bideous 
Wilmina laughed, croW^, 
out her little arms, to ehew 
ceptable were his endeavdto^r-^ 
amuse her* > 
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AW febrftil I shfell but a 
defendei^f flta4?lhteWMlng poir- 
thfefaft Aeft ^h6 ha:te tlnhappi- 
}y^Vmm\t bill mi a better 

dtiOH f^ke the ^1! 

fof th^ deed. 

' Wy attenti6n ^as trailed to the 
sdbjeef bjr readnig the pa^ge whieh 
I have qdoted above As a text for 
irty tefi IhinOtes' aemiort; and I do 
irthbt bAArti!;^ agree Svith the revieVr- 
er 6f Mr. Muheady'a picture, that 
such a geoeraHy received 
aekndkf IdiouM go forth against this 
ifrt]ffrot6fcted elae^ of females itncon- 
tradieted* nor is it even confined to 
scandal ih its genteeler sense (if any 
thittg so base eail be genteel at all), 
btrt foetjiie^y degenerates into low 
vOlgartty^hrtfl abtise. Many a bian, 
who^Otight to know better, fkncies 
Mhitielf very witty, if he chances to 
ineet afomafe In Widow’s weeds, when 
he repeats the hackneyed speech of, 
Thetc^ a house to be let.” Many 
i^aj^efetabte widows could, if they 
wbMd/ retort on such a scapegrace 
With another witticism, ds old and as 
hflCkrteyetl it h true, by saying, they 
are to be let alone^. 

Nokher'is this scandal, as a gene- 
ral remark, at all true: many, very 
iMIhy Widows contrrttie, After the loss 
oPlhelr partners, in a state of celi- 

were lately amused l}y Uic re- 
putee made, accor^agj to the newspa- 
P®?rdf a tady una^r similar circinn- 
stahjyf which pSwib^ escaped die no- 
tfdf of'lWir The stale re- 

bMhgi^pfeatedih tier 
hearing, *• You are mist^en, gbnftemeh,*’ 
said she : « bht the bill 
is not taken down yet.” — E ditor. 


bACy for thfe rest of thrfr lives; And 
that tOo without A murmur, or with- 
out a wish to changO^theiT' Conditions. 
But it is not with such that I have 
tb do; my wish is tb defend those 
who marry again from what I con- 
sider an unmerited aSpersiOh. 

It must of course be admitted, 
that in so numerous a body of Jier- 
sohs, there must be some few vrtio 
marry again from unWofthy moflvCs ; 
from indifference to, of forgetftilhl^Ss 
of, their fonner husbands, or some 
Worse cause; and it Is such, fcW as 
they are, who have given some sort of 
ground for the malignant attacks of 
malignant men, who should temedt^ 
her, that a n idow is ah almost sacred 
character. 

Many women are left by the sud- 
den death of a husband in great po- 
verty, who, during the lifetime of 
that husband, have been used to 
comfoi t and affluence ; he might be 
either in trade, or hold some oflffdal 
situation, from which he had not yet 
been able to save any property to 
cheer the remaining years of the wife 
of his bosom. Death snatches hhn 
from her, she bin ids him handsome- 
ly, piys his debts, and finds hersdf 
penniless^ She has been wOll edu- 
cated perhaps* but in these timcfe of 
neglect as tb the employment of fe- 
males, and of giving them a proper 
remuneratiorr when employed, She 
finds it impossible to exist; evert the 
parish worfchouie Stares hef Irt'thb 
fece! Is there no excitse, let me ask, 
for Such a woman jnarryin^ Again? 
Surely there is. Let the proud, the 
stipercilfotrt, the witty man, who can 
indulge his Way warf fkney itt uttef- 
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mg bUter mreaama against a feeble 
womans Ut 1 eay» feel such a 
allKte of litter destitution and want, 
and he wHl knowhow to excuse many 
Oi helpleasi and otherwise lost, wo- 
tnan* wlio seeks comfort and conao^ 
Uytvoa in the arma of a second hus- 

In the ease I have just put, 1 have 
not added to the aggravation of the 
widow's drcumstances by supposing 
her to have children; but ][ can very 
well hnagine a case, where a widow 
left with a family (though the expe- 
riment ,is doubtless a very dangerous 
one> for it is seldom that step-fathers 
or step-mothers feel as they ought 
toward 4he helpless offspring of 
another per8on)<*-but, I repeat, that 
1 can imagine the case of a woman 
in such a situation, who, if a wealthy 
man made tier an offer, would accept 
it) from the mere hope that it might 
adyance the interests of her chil- 
dren; and this is some sort of sanc- 
^cation Ibr the circumstance of her 
marrying again: for such a woman 
would be apt, at the moment, not to 
think of the probability that thei*e 
might be a second family of chil- 
dren; and, alas! we have sometimes 
even seen women themselves forget- 
ful of the. title of die first, w'hen sur- 
rounded by new claimants^upon their 
affections. Thank God, however, 
smU instances are rare. 

Other women again (leaving world- 
ly eonsiderations out of the question) 
Arelpftmdows, without ony incum- 
brnnoo,. nt. a veryj early* age^ and 
with all the' feelings pf early life 
ffmm l.,w9uld these .eaviUers 
oUpect.tbnt jhumann^ure^aheuldal- 
logefher obange to forward. their.fe- 
voHrite theory? If they expect any 
mh thiMigi.tl^iwUli^imddhey 
to be, disappointed. As well might 


a man atimnpt to justify the horrible, 
and most frequently compulsory, 4tut~ 
tees of the poor Indian widows, as 
to expect that European youth and 
beauty should remain single for fear 
of bis ill-natured Joke%i^ . ^ ^ 

« Ana wa9teiW sws«tsef»o« 

Youth and* beauty wtH^^douilp siich 
thing, he may depend op. aS. c*. 

Many widows, who are IcA.with a 
business to take care of,, sonn begin* 
to find the want of a husband to bear 
up against the wrongs andjnsuks of 
the world; and such are > frequently 
more than half ready, from this sort 
of necessity, to meet the proposals 
of a sometimes designing nuuw Such 
a case appears to havp been in the 
mind of J^.Mukeody when be paint- 
ed the picture in question: butihe it 
remembered, that there is maoh ex*- 
cuse for such a woman. She feela,and 
knows, better than any other person, 
the injury which her buriueia susr 
tains for the want of» a more compe- 
tent manager 'than herself; and as to 
the design the man may have ^ upon 
the snug shop and pariour,* and the 
substantial comforts « that ^ frequently 
are to be found insuchsituatioo 9 ,rit 
ought to be recollected^ that she can 
no more look into the inmost reoMa- 
es of his heart, tlian the wisest man 
of us alL > ’ I . V., 

But the most astounding. thingtof 
all to some of therwondeievs .at wi- 
dows for marrying agaiiuis, dtat ofia 
woman doing so,* who has betn.emi- 
nently happy with, and deoidsdly ami 
tridy fond^of, *the^ husband riieihas 
lost. At the first 
thabihis doescseepi'astoUisUqgp but 
I am byaotnaAQA Iheodly 
tiunhstthatsudi nnin?qiwstaoceimay 
im traced tto tbatveryhapffeie^ajd^ 
fandneaGUi Women 

serable and wretched with a husband 
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for mmiy will^boiaore likely 

to pause when they lose ^himy* and^ 
as the aonj; ' 

Take cara hope tbay many agaiti.” 

< We have eertaioly^a thousand in^ j 
stances of men who have bden very i 
happy with their first wives, marry- ' 
ingp^egain : ^ vihy tbeaabould not .the 
same feelkig^ opessate with women? 
^hat it frequently does so operate I 
• have not tlie smallest doubt Some 
women indeed (and I respect their 
feelings too) liave, upon the loss of 
a beloved husband, spent the remain- 
der of their clays in singleness of bo- 
dy and soul; have felt a luxury in 
continually calling to mind the man 
they so loved, and have so lost; and 
tbk has sometimes happened to very 
young women : but if other young 
women who have been thus happy in 
wedded life should mai*ry again, I, 
for one^ deem them excused, and 
heartUy despise that man who would 
endeavour to hold them up to the 
finger <Qf malicious acorn. 

An elderly and respectable widow, 
and an elderly and respectable man, 
both wilbout children, and both hav- 
a small income, almost too small 
to render them individually comfort- 
able,^ have often been “ joined toge- 
^ther m bolyrnatrimony,'' much to the 
advantage of both parties ; and I pre- 
sumey.that evmi/the snarlers will co- 
iffcide,wkh me in thinking tliat such 
a onion ought not to be laughed at, 
considering the increase of comfort 
ie likely to produce. 

^ Init»)iiolusiim let me obeerve, that 
^w^piaityfwidowa have been wesiri- 
}ed ike protracted and mi- 

cea8i|[|gac&idtaik>iie4^ their sukors; 
^meathai supposed widow Penelope, 
that paittevn of women, was very near 
9ielditigte;43iei% but for the coutri- 


vahee of undoing at irigbt that part 
of her ikeb which she had woven in 
the day; so that it should' seem tiie 
young fellows among tlie ancients 
were as worrying and as persevering 
as they are in the year of our Lord 
Another instance is given os 
by Shakspeare in his King Richard 
IIL where Lady Anne is made to 
yield (too soon as I have always 
thought) to the usurping murderer. 
I certainly cannot bring her forward 
as an instance fit to form an excuse 
for those who “ go and do likewise;** 
but merely as an example, to shew 
what perseverance may sometimes 
accomplish with the fair sex: though 
indeed, on the mimic scene, some of 
the croaking representatives of Ri- 
chard who have recently had posses^ 
sion of the stage, would, I should 
imagine, have frightened most wo^ 
men away at the very first volley of 
voice. But be that as it may, worldly 
views and perseverance on the part 
of the men have done much to bring 
this unmerited disgrace on many wi- 
dows. I have but one other word to 
say in extenuation, and that is, to re- 
mark that the sexes are made for 
each other; and therefore, after all, 
the blame must faU, in a great de- 
gree, upon poor human nature^ that 
compound of virtue and vice, firm- 
ness and fraiky. 

I will add a few more “ last words** 
just to observe, that the widowers 
marry again as often as they like wkh 
comidete impunity, though frsquent- 
j ly they have even less excuse than 
the widows, for they do not want 
I protcetoTB^ if very old indeed they 
may want nurses f afsA fthusl youtli 
and beauty are sometimes known so 
to throw themsehes stway. I have 
wj^rely subjoined ttfis remark about 
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wujowers, in the bop^ tl^at Mr. Mul- 
redciy n^iil next year balance tne ac- 
count fairly, by giving us ** The Wi; 


“Tii^ Widow. ... , 


the confessions ot A RAMBTilLtt, 


I p^r.ATTER myself that the inter- 
esting nature of Mrs. Ridley's ad- 
ventures will be a sufficient apology 
for the length to which they extend : 
my readers I am sure must feel infi- 
nitely more gradfied by the perusal 
of them> than by the narration of any 
of which I was the hero. 

I left that kdy just landed in Ame- 
rica; and she felt less fatigue after 
her voyage than might have been ex- 
pected. But a long and dreary route 
lay before her. She ascertained that 
Mi^ Ridley was at a dep6^ of pri- 
soners upwards of two hundred 
miles in the interior ; and the coun- 
try was all in possession of the Ame- 
ricas, whilst the road, in some places, 
lay through almost impervious fo- 
rests. But she who had bpred the 
dangers of the ocean was not to be 
dau^d or dismayed by the perils of 
the land. Two strong horses were 
bought for the journey^for Mrs. Rid- 
ley was an excellent horsewoman; 
apd she succeeded in obtaining a pass- 
port from the American conunander, 
wbp, to his honour be it recorded, 
ei^ed every wish to facilitate the 
accomplishment of her glorious pur- 
pose. 

j^rpperly , equipped for her enter- 
pr|se« aud^^ing with her such 
ceswriea as thought would he 
UQ^ beneficial to Major RkUeyi 
coiagMuiedby the fidthfid^Hammon^ 

thia wceUsnt wifii again, set.^ortlx 

For Ihe.^t day 4bey. jpunmyed 

, wbiiih 

haanotsumred from the devastations 


of war: yethereitaterropshadfiiaeid 
by Report; and ^tbe pe^sealds iuhai^ 
bitonts were every day a^cipaifing 4 
visit from the hostile forceasoWhilab 
some were lamenting the abseKiofp>of 
their heads, who had left their feanml* 
to join the army of tlm.republicatie^ 
At night they sought for and obtfdiH 
ed a lodging m a little fai'm^Muse^ 
situated on the main road, at«th«en» 
trance of a wood .which (they wrtld 
have to cross. The iiii 9 atee.(a«niail 
and wife, both far advancs^ i|t 
yearsO quiet, harmlese pe^pk^ 
They Knew Uttle^df the world ^ its 
cares, and would have bad aomuch 
pleasure in hearingthat 
had succeeded in bringing beidifbM 
revoltechcolouea to theirfaQegbpehi 
as in hailing the vi(Btori(m| 
of General Wasbmgitfanr} Tbify 
ceived the wanderemeWhh ^d^dif^^ 
spread before them the wqikl Su»/ 
which their bomeafiGbfded)^ and Wf( 
signed their ownhed^tothe 
unaii^Cted good wifi. Wbfm tfaWllW-j 
vellers pursued theif^ joun^^ini t|ifi> 
morning, the aged^ couple JUeji^. 
them as they ^parted | ^d Iftiu 
Ridley thought of hoT.^paienlA^^md 

wept^ . 1 * s > 

^or aMwal f}^» tbiQP AMMliaMP 
occw rw m»w><(hwy4i^^ 
flw,«uath. MOCTiiBfr* wihi wJihy 
jounwy^dtpxfi) J 

•bunnid. dM ttO*, 

wntendbg armie*jiiiA9 UmV sAM 
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thls'nbiseaAd^tumiih; of 
fiercer, n)ix^ ^th sou nets of the 
mo^tHpjpallihg description: they were 
the war-cries of the Indians, and 
struck terror ^ beai^jB of 1^. 
Ridley and her attendant. 

From any of the regular soldiers 

OM ^e Our knew 

they had nodiitig ixrfear. The Bri- 
tfeh w^hl aid and assist them, and 
•the Atnericans would at least respect 
their general's passport. But from 
the e4d and savage native tribes, 
whom the contest had called into ac- 
tion^ they could expect little else 
but rude and ungentle, if not cruel 
tnsatmnt. 

The road which they were now 
tmvemiitg seemed to have been form- 
ed by Mature in one of her wildest 
They were gaining the fron- 
tiers of Fcnnsylvama, and every step 
that tfoey advanced seemed to carry 
them flrom civilization and 

fmWi Ihe haunts of men. On either 
sidte) idgti arching trees and rocky 
ewdtfOVMes bounded their prospects; 
and their inability to discern what 
waiir ^^aasifig^ around them added to 
tbeir botvmr. They knew not whe- 
ther to advance or retreat: but their 
mtotona were sodn decided; for, from 
a thicket on dieir left, a band of wild 
and savage warriors burst tumultu- 
ohsl)% whoj on seWiug Mrs. Ridley 
andhee servant, at first paused in 
ahnaeMent, and then in an instant 
surrounded and dismounted them. 

Rldleywas toatoucbdppress- 
edbhygirrdr ^ speaks but Haanihond 
lohdiy peoteeted against their deteir^ 
ri<KIMHA(|ftjdge^ wuerioi) of a mdy 

and who 

sdbwtDd l^bavO thw dfritotion of the 
broken English 
beilJf 


turned ac]r|ft, Mrs- Ridley was pja- 
ced in a tftter, hastily and ^wdely con- 
structed of some branches of trees, 
which, on a signal from the chief, 
four men hoisted oa (heir sboulder«(, 
whilst Hammond was compelled to 
follow on foot, bearing the ralise^ 
which contained the property* of his 
mistress. 

Mrs. Ridley’s reflections were of 
the most agonizing description, fu 
the morning she anticipated a speedy 
termination to her toilsome journey^ 
and expected to receive ift the smiles 
of her husband an ample repayment 
for all lier cares and all her trouble. 
Now she was fallen into the hands of 
rude and cruel men: she knew not 
what insults she might receive, what 
injuries she might experience; and 
she was totally ignorant as to whitfier 
they were talcing her. Several times 
she essayed to address the men by 
whom she was carried; but they eh- 
ther did not, or pretended they did 
not, understand her; and she had no 
resource but in patience. The di- 
rection they were taking appeared, 
as far as she could judge, to be near- 
ly the same with that of the road 
they had left; and she silently prayed 
to Providence for aid and assistance, 
for in heaven alone she now placed 
her trust. 

They joumej ed thus till noon, dur- 
ing which time they had not once 
emerged from the forest. Tlie route 
they v^ere taking did not appf^ar to 
have been often trod by human feet. 
— The underwood obstructed their 
path, and the thickly entwined 
branches frequently hung sb low, 
that they were obliged to stbop con- 
siderably to clear th^m. The Itidi- 
ans,'' however, pursued thefir coUrse 
wMr much ease, and ’apparently 
N 
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with as much certainty, as if they 
were on a beaten road ; and towards 
^ight they arrived at a kind of prairie, 
a sweetly sylvan spot, where the 
trees had been cleared to a consider- 
able extent; and the plain was co- 
vered with flowers o/ fantastic hues, 
and plants of various and opposite 
qualities. Here the party made a 
halt, and Mrs. Ridley was taken from 
her litter ; whilst Hammond, who had 
had great difflculty in keeping up 
with the party for the last few miles, 
dropped down with fatigue. Mrs. 
Ridley flew to her attached follower, 
and some of the restoratives which 
the valise contained, and which were 
intended for Mr. Ridley, were ad- 
ministered to him. He soon revived, 
and they watched with painful sus- 
pense the movements of the Indi- 
ans. They seemed to intend spend- 
ing the night in this place. Scouts 
were placed at the only two avenues 
it appeared to present; a fire was 
kindled by rubbing two sticks toge- 
ther; and they proceeded to dress 
some deer’s flesh which they had 
with them. From the conversation 
occasionally carried on, Mrs. Ridley 
learnt with horror, that they were 
in the hands of a hostile party. The 
tribe to wliich tliese Indians belong- 
ed was attached to the American 
cause; they had been defeated that 
morning by a detachment of English 
soldiers, and vowed to take a deep 
revenge the first opportunity that 
offered. What they meant to do 
with tbeiiuprisoners, the latter could 
hot ascertain; but they conjectured 
jthat dea^, or a worse fete, awslited 
them. No hope of esdape' pmented 
; the savages Were ever oh the 
al^t and watchful; and the sliglit^t 
produced a kind of aUkha 
amoh^t the barbarians, who ttiriaed 


upon them with looks which bespoke 
the fixed resolVe of putting them ihi- 
mediately to death, should they of- 
fer to escape. They Wfere sSrtfe'd 
with refr^hments', df which ’the^ 
partook only sparingly ; arid the'ttmal 
over, the Indians laid' themsfelvfes 
down around the fire to' Wke 'S6me 
repose, leaving guards at the tWd 
outlets before alluded to, as Wfell as 
two armed warriors to watch the cap- 
tives. They had not slept long; fed- 
fore a hideous cry was given fey ofie 
of the scouts: in a moment all wdite 
on their feet and had seized their 
arms. Before Mrs. Ridley an JHarii- 
ntond could ascertain what cauised 
the alarm, the chief stood before 
them with an upraised battle-axe, 
ready to smite them to the fearfh. 
That instant the report of a iritisket 
was heard; the next the Indiah rBll- 
ed a lifeless corpse; and a‘ general 
discharge of musketry, riiixdd* \rith 
the appalling cries of the savages 
and the groans of the Wbuhded’arid 
the dying, .altogether created d ^ene 
of terror arid .alarm which Wits* lOo 
much for Mrs. Ridley, whd fairfted 
in the anus of HammoWd. This 
faithful follower found that tbfe paf*ty 
who had captured them w^te^atWck- 
ed by another tribe of Ihdi^h^, 
had probably followed fheril' uhdb- 
served: the confusion 'afforded Wm 
an opportunity of escape, which he 
availed himself of, and he bore Mrs. 
Ridley to the nearest outlet from this 
sedneof death. HBbddl/i/timculty 
in gaining the Wdfed, btlf 
had once ‘ ^infeirdfl 
seif qUirte' fefewffdetetf 
®ri^uiiibered^ ^ ‘ ^he 
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In the time deadly strife 
fiercely in fhe plain they had 
j^st left; but the as^ilants were worst* 
ed; and aijtpr a contest of some ixh 
ration^ ^they .betook themselves , to 
fligbti onpe more §|seking the shelter 
of ^e WQpi 

The (scene now became truly ter- 
rihe. The Indians^ enraged at the 
loss of their comradesi amongbtwhom 
•was their chief, Hew to the fire round 
which they Jiad been sitting when 
they were surprised ; they snatched 
up the flaming brands, and hurled 
them amidst the trees. For weeks be- 
fore not a drop of rain had fallen; 
the sun bad shone with undiminished 
lustre, and h^d extracted every drop 
of moisture from the herbage on the 
groupd, as well as from the under- 
wood^ with which the forest was 
thickly studded. The brands were 
scattered on every side, and in an in- 
stant dense flames arose from every 
quarter. The shouts of the Indians 
can only be compared to the cries 
with which fiends hail their victims. 
They knew that the flames would 
overtake the defeated party before 
they could thread the mazes of the 
almost impervious wood into which , 
they had penetrated; they knew 
th^ fqr miles a similar open space 
U> that which they occupied would 
not ]lpe found; and calculated upon < 


' MY OLD 

i r * 

transitions there are in 
I exejaimed, as I wrap- 
^ ^J>R*(Unple fojds of piy old mili- 
jbjgpf plp^k^ouncj of my children, 

iq.JKhiqh my wife, and I were 

^hpjalj,^^9pr.diuruaXaii^^ Xo 

9 whmU l^d 

cpipp^pn m aUl 


tha destruclion of their foes by the 
agency of the most terrible and fa- 
tal of all the elements. They them- 
selves took an opposite route; for 
discovering the escape of their pri- 
soners, they set off, bearing with 
them their dead, in hopes of again 
surprising and retaking them. 

The fire spread rapidly, and soon 
reached the spot where Mrs. Ridley 
and Hammond remained. She had 
just revived to a consciousness of her 
wretched state, when the flames, 
darting through the trees, and the 
thick sulphureous smoke which dark- 
ened the air, filled her with new ap- 
preliensions. In vain she roused her- 
self, to seek with Hammond an outlet 
from this scene of horrors ; not one 
could be found. The flames sur- 
rounded them on every side ; they 
assumed a fiercer, a more brilliant 
aspect; and if the prospect could 
have been contemplated without a 
sense of danger, it must have excit- 
ed emotions of profound awe and 
admiration. For some time these un- 
happy fugitives struggled with the 
difficulties that surrounded them ; but 
nature was soon exhausted, and Mrs. 
Ridley once more became unconsci- 
ous of the perils by which she was 
surrounded. 

A Ramkl]:k. 


CLOAK. 

the dangers and reverses of war, 
which had been my coverlet in the 
tent, and my shelter in the bivouac, 
through all the hardships and chan- 
ges of the seasons, should now he 
turned to so peaceable a purpose, 
w,as matter of medifation to me dur- 
ii^ the first half hour of our drive, 
and drew upon me the fakniliat accu- 
N 2 
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^tkm lieifig " [>toCictilarly dtill 
I eould not hietpit; 
got into a reverie, fltttd teve- 
tieb, ae Well as hobbies, liiust haYe 
^their string before they ca» be sfeji- 
*^ed. My poor' cloak! many 
have I bad in thee, and trhy shtyatd 
I not bestow a few waking thoughts 
on an old friend and cotnradet Of 
dll my military insignia, preserved 
for the admiration of my posterity, 
ihia I most prize. My sword, to 1^ 
aute, as it hangs over the mantel- 
piece, surmounted by my sash in a 
graceful festoon, may look more mar- 
tial and more pompous ; but neither 
that, nor its companion, occupies a 
place ^o near my heart as my old 
tdoak, whose weather-beaten surface 
bears a strong analogy to the visage 
0 f its veteran master. The sword, 
God bless it! fierce as it looks, is 
altogether innocent of hiunan blood; 
for in all my dangers, and I have 
seen a few, 1 never had occasion to 
use it, except in hacking wood for 
the winter’s bivouac, or in toasting 
my scanty rations. The sash, al- 
though intended, as I have under- 
stood, to serve as a litter to carry its 
owner off the field when wounded, I 
myer found to be used for that pur- 
pose, haviog, like most parts of dress, 
descended from use to ornament. 
'Tia true, it has occasionally served 
to bind up a wound, or to act as 
a sling for a disabled arm f and for 
those kind offices I feel myself in- 
*A^ted tp it. Towards the beguiler 
ibf ray barrack-hours, my time-killing 
Oorraan flute, and to my case of| 
npui^^kiUers, now ready at the call of 
honour, though happily guiltless of j 
oomrade’s blopd, leaimot bot lock 
hfolnwith soine degree if affedtsoh. 
$Stefejr<lady killers/ Of fiillrdi^btt oe- 
^ giraentods, wbidi now shunber iA ig- 


nol>l6 repose at die botiom 
chest, ofdy to be' brou^^t omrctoEt- 
skmaily for the amushafa nt ^ of Ae 
diildren, or for thb poiWbs^ of 
Cfting a miKtory afHote in my sesond 
boy, whom I destine for the mffitarjr 
coUege, 1 must confess ntyself wflder 
a load of obligation; it beings to 
these, and a tolerably good leg, that 
I consider myself indebted for the 
highest prize in the lottery of life, a 
kind and affectionate wife: for, what- 
ever may be my good qualhSes,*! 
cannot suppose, that in a ball-room, 
where our eyts first crossed rays, 
and when each retired wounded from 
the field, she could have had pene- 
tration enougli to discover at a 
glance the virtues of my mind or 
heart. But to my old cloak 1 am, 
if possible, still more indebted ; for 
without it I should not now bo alive 
to enjoy the blessings of a comfort- 
able home, or to bring up braCs^ for 
the service of my country. 

I In the apostrophe I had made on 
the transitions of life, my* own fete, 
as well as that of my cloak, Cbtikl 
not but cross my mind. It was mat- 
ter of gratitude to the Father of 
mercies that I should have to be a 
principal object in the group iossem- 
bled at my cottage-dcfor. Itwte^a 
family piece worthy of the pencil bf 
a Wilkie; and arsuch I shall;* aafer 
as my feeble pen will allow, endea- 
vour to describe it. Foremost atahds 
a shaggy Shetland pony,> whidi, 
with the addition of^a Iktle^^odme, 
might have i^t for the sigmpjiintinlg 
of the Red Lion^ andtfwwuld 
tainly have stood conifpetitifdl;wifli 
mesYof thedeUneatfams of thadnolile 
animal, depending ovortho^ dodradf 
village) ahkKiaBei^rdhiii^ 

green, cptertionnienlt fbr martruMdl 
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hdrse.f Tothis tomewkitequiY^ecU- 
looki%quadrup4id itf attached n liHr 
fetuMirheeled vehicle/ the'^nMdm&c- 
turcl >of the viDitge cappeoteri' the 
co n te n t a of whidi coneUfc of a tdl» 
aveot^' wealhei^beiit^ji^ one-armed, 
ridiei^ fcd^oeed gentlemto, about 
fi)rti776ate of age, in a blue surtoat 
edat, fldmewhat the worae for wear, 
ahd a black stock; a trim good-look- 1 
’ ing wife about ten years younger, 
whose glistening eyes are turned to- 
wards the door of the house, where 
a baby, with arms extended, seems 
in the act of flying after the carriage 
out of the nurse’s arms; a six-year 
old miniature of mamma occupying 
the post of honour between the pa- 
rents, and two chubby-faccd brats 
behind peeping through the collar 
of the old cloak aforesaid. As out- 
rider to this dashing turn-out^ a 
ruddy freckled boy, about eight years 
old, bestrides a picturesque donkey 
in all the pride of juvenile assman- 
ship; and last, though not least, 
bdng full six feet high, stands, in a 
military posture at the pony’s head, 
my old companion in arms and faith- 
ful servant, Pat, who has followed me 
into my retirement to help me to en- 
joy the otium cum dignitate of a 
half*pay captain, his honest potatoe 
face vying with our little spaniel 
Gaitridge, who stands waggin^his 
ta3«t the partyv in the expression of 
fidelity and afiection, joined to a se- 
JuUjMirentaLlook towards the younger 
purtnof the group, with a kind of 
betokening a costpaitnership in 
fa, lluridng 'in the comer of his 
to *be> dieeharged at 
'Aao boys teftMOon aa hia master’s | 
^baekdbtiMreed.^. 

•J*Abitbq. eavaJbade poroceeded^ the 
mmm thoughts pkturally led 
fiionr!ii^ cibahnio. the ooinpi from 


oaMipe to battles, from bettkm to 
ebafgos. Intolunlarily I , ioimslMd 
my whip ; I dug my heeb info^ this 
seal-bo^d ; the pOiqp dttahed off at 
ftiH speed; and I bed aheady, tn 
imagination crossed hajonets wi4i 
the enemy, when atiddf^ I wds 
roused from my reverie by die ohai^ 
coming in contact With a Wheelbar- 
row. 'Tie thus in wav,** cried^I; 
^‘the weak lUust give way to the 
strong. Poor wheelbarrow! the odds 
were too much against thee — fbor 
wheels to one. ’Tie true, thou art 
refwersi^ culbute, as the French bul- 
letins would say; but thou hast lost 
no honour in the encounter, and 
thou hast come off well with the loss 
of a limb T A shrug of the shoulder, 
and a fortune de guerre,*' followed 
as a matter of course. I threw the 
owner half-a-crown, and my reverie, 
as well as the wheelbarrow’s leg, 
being completely broken, I resum^ 
the jog-trot of life, much to my wife’s 
satisfaction. 

** I beg your panlon, my dear,’* 
said I : I was thinking of my old 
cloak; and, in drawing a contrast 
between its present and former uses, 
I was led on from one thing to an- 
other, till I found myself leading on 
my company to the charge. But Ip 
make up for the fright I have caused 
you, I will relate to you a dream 
which I once had in this old cloak. 
It was on the eve of the battle of 
Vittoria, as our division lay within a 
few miles of jtlie enemy, I dreamt 
that we had a general action, in which 
I lost an arm from a cannomahot ; 
and that no surgeon being at band, 
1 died from the loss of blood. I sup- 
posed myself lying %mong other deid 
bodies, waiting for the last trumpet 
to call us to judgment. 1 had read 
iu Scripture that we Were to rise ip 
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our , bodies, <.apd I began to think seldom at any pains toj rijptify itbo 
what a pretty figure J .should qut mistake. Wliile this lyaa.passhig,^ 
without, my arm; for I could np n^ miod^ and I wa^f^ngag^ in tbe^ 
where aoe it, the military sextans, m^pbysical subtletf^^ suddatdy 
who are, UQt over oice in these, pnv-. awfiil^ trumpet, soupded- ^ I 
ticulars, having most likely deposited up at the .noiseiibut. ecmld scarcely 
it in the neighbouring grave of jsome belie ve^ that 
grenadier. At last 1 apied one at a alive; for 1 heard tho^ trupgipc^ pit 
short distance, which had on the ratlier bugle, sounding in earneat^ 
facings of my regioient. I made a It was the first call for the marcli. 
grab at it; but it would not fit at all, I rubbed niy eyes, fell in wilb ®Qy 
having been parried off full three corps, and soon forgot my dream lip 
inches liigher up than my pwn. It the march and battle. Towards, the 
had besides g large mutton fist at- end of the day, as you know, ray 
tacbed^tp it, and the owner. bad been arm was carried off by a.cannon? 
in the habit of biting liis nails. JS^ow ball. It was then that my dreanf 
I was.pardpularly nice in my hands, rushed in full force upon my reqofr 
and bad no more disposition than lection. As far as the arm went, it 
Prior’s lady to the looking “ ugly was verified ; but, as I took all pos- 
when one!s dead.” I detennined, sible care to prevent the prognos^e 
howe¥eri,:to keep the arm by me, being fulfilled in iota, by bawling 
supposing. (the own^ might have put lustily for a tourniquets 1 am 
miue,^ in wbiob case we might set happily alive to comouinjbate to you 
eaph other to^bta when we met at tliis remarkahl^ dreanv the fpi^bpdr 
the, .goiierabf'imi^tor.. In this per- ings of which, I confess, l^upted me 
haps I argued wrong; for I have till my entire recovery. Thp extrar 
^ince observed, that, if in a ball- ordinary coincidence of the last trumr 
room yon happen, to take home an pet and the first bugle, I leave tp 
old hat instead , of your own new philosophers to account for. 
oney the ^propiieioi: of the former is 3* 

SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND THE STATE 
SOCIETY IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS OF ITALY. 

(Cuntinaed from^. ,30.) 

‘ '<CoKOEitmH« tliose airings which | the inhabitants of Italy repw to tfaie 
^ople'take in Italy- by the name of corao, to demonstrate in t^ fileaeost 
eotvo it is written, They please us manner to all who are .aot.-Italiaaf, 
not. Whik the natives of all those how much misery .may -be oromdsd 
niountrieewhieh' are not shaped like, into tiie-rsbort spacei f^ 'mt.^lHNir. 
a boot-^' abroad to change the op- Should -any one be deoremioftiM- 
^^fdssive dtmosphete 'of totrns for the quiring mere' precise notaoria oC‘4ke 
prare'air of the eountiy^ to be drawn ^taid «0MoandallUsp)eaaiiire4»4ielbiii 
ktf spirited steeds -through luxuriant accompany me to the Bartu mova, 
sbeii^, to-roll along, between flew- orany-btliw J^oriia of-flw 
dtyni^eond goMmrborii-fieldsraOd of :4k 

-to ’ tbo'cbarms- of Nethre; hour of six preciadlyt>‘alNn^ 'Wntdid 
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btJ reckoned genteel and fashionable ' 
must, ejii go fotth to take their ' 

airing. ' Hark! the dock strikes, and 
the equil^kged are already in sight at 
the outlets of the neatest streets | 
running toi^ards the Porta nuova, 
or other Porta^ where we are alrea- 
dy posted. We may survey them at 
our leisure as they pa<«s; for the 
horses seem to have just strength 
’ sufficient to drag the machine to 
which they are attached to the place 
of destination, distant an Italian mile 
or thereabout, and back again to the 
town. Like the good steed of the 
far-famed knightof La Mancha, their 
modest wishes seem never to rise 
higfier than to what is called a dog- j 
trot; and one would be tempted to 
imagine that they had lost something 
in theirlastjouiTiey for nose and eyes 
arc fixed stedfiistly on the ground, 
which their feet skim so closely, 
that the lost article, were it but a 
pin, could scarcely e?cape them. 
Even without being a connoisseur in 
equine physiognomy, you may read 
in the faces of these animals, that 
their taste differs from the taste of 
their respective masters and mistress- 
es, and that they heartily execrate 
the tedious promenade. VVe at the 
gate, indeed, ought to feel particu- 
larly obliged to their deliberation, 
as we shall thereby gain time and op- 
pUi^uity to have a good view of 
the' fascittating females of Italy — for 
emeh^Carriage regularly contains one 
amtfple of them, 'together with her 
and thus enjoy a 
rich « for ‘ oar visual oigans at 
hMislo if thisprospecc could be 
nABlfedf iMt, so far from it^ all 

course; for every even- 
af thie" sime Kout, they 
<hit 


m 

that our visiml organs may hope for 
orexpectisan abundant share of dust. 
All these carriages are hermetically 
closed ; that they are laden with choice 
treasures we can only conjecture; for 
as to seeing, that is totally out of 
the question. 

But, that we may not deprive our 
eyes, the only organs after all for 
which any food is to be found in the 
corso, of their due gratification, we 
must quit our post at the gate and 
follow the said coaches, which, form- 
ing a long file, proceed slowly and 
solemnly, as though they were act- 
ing a part in a funeral, to the place 
of their destination, where we may 
perluips be more fortunate. On the 
way thither, however, an ample stock 
of patience is a most essential requi- 
site ; for beyond the gate, as well as 
in the town, the carriages continue 
closed, and there is still nothing to 
be seen. But how can the ladies, 
packed within so narrow a compass, 
breathe the fresh air, how enjoy a 
view of the picturesque landscape, 
how feast on the beauties of Nature? 
Such feasts, such gratifications, the 
moderate females of Italy do not co- 
vet: they are quite content with ex- 
changing the air of the boitega for 
the air of the carriage; their eyes 
wander over its variegated sides, or 
perhaps the back of the coachman. 
It is true, that by letting down the 
windows of the coach,* they would 
gain little or nothings since the pro- 
cession Usually moves along a bare 
rbad, perhaps bounded on either side 
by high walls, where nothing is to 
be seen but dense elouds of duct, 
which the first camagea, with ge- 
nome liberality, kick up (or the be- 
nefit of those that foliate. Under 
these eiretiinstaiice&, therefore, * the 
kidtes cannot adopt d more rational 
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course dian to remain invisible, and 
to content themselves with the mouth* 
ful of air which their close vehicles 
afford them. — Well then, let us hast- 
en to the oft-mentioned place of des- 
tination, where we shall be more 
lucky, and certainly o))taln compen- 
sation for the inconveniences and 
privations which we have had to en- 
dure. I behold already in imagina- 
tion a picturesque landscape resem- 
bling a delightful garden, amidst 
which the coaches halt; all the doors 
open, and a^figelic shapes descend to 
trip with light step over the verdant 
turf, or to walk along the bank of 
some murmuring stream. Quick ! per 
Vamordi Dio, let us make haste!— 
Softly, softly, my friend, reserve your 
poetic enthusiasm for a more suita- 
ble occasion; for I am compelled, 
however reluctantly, to dispel these 
pleasing reveries, to annihilate these 
fond hopes. Neither garden nor beau- 
teous landscape wQl receive us, but a 
bare spot, covered with stones and 
plenty of dust; or a piece of ground, 
the pleasant or unpleasant situation 
of which is not regarded, if it but af- 
fords the necessary space to allow 
the equipages to draw up; a place 
where we pedestrians shall find nei- 
ther chair nor bench, nor so much 
as a draught of water to cool our 
parched throats; a place where no- 
thing is to be seen or heard of meads, 
and streams, and banks, and all the 
trumpery that you have been dream- 
ing of; and where no rational person 
would ever think of alighting, much 
less of tripping or wdking. — But, 
graridus heaven! why then do they 
come hitliert — To sit still in the ve- 
hicle for half anjhour.— -To sit still? 
—Yes, to sit still. By and by a win- 
dow is let down and a head thrust 
out to communicate to the eonti. 


teekt, &c. ^ho lilo^ise remain p^- 
tientlyinthdlrreceptades to the right 
and left, the important uifiwmatkHm 
Fa moUo etddo (It is very hot) ; to 
which the party addressed responds^ 
Si, moUo caldo (Yes, very h5t)» The 
dashing marcheei, eOfdi, and poPe^ 
Ueri then appear on foot, ami the 
doors of the vehicles are opened, 
that the fair inmates may ohat With 
them more conveniently. SWnild 
any gallant spark be seen on horse- 
back, he attracts general notice; the 
company admire his extraordinary 
courage, and fjrom many of the car- 
riages resounds the cry of Ma bra- 
f?o coaft'no.— Welland then?— Then! 
— why then it is all over. — Over! 
impossible! — Nevertheless so it is: 
it may indeed be farther remarked# 
that those vehicles which are occu- 
pied by young and beautiful females 
are most resorted to by the above- 
mentioned marchesi and corUi; and 
that the cavalieri serventi belonging 
to the first class, who are seated by 
the ladies, look rather blue on the 
occasion: moreover, that nobody is 
fond of approaching too near to such 
carriages as contain cavalieri of the 
second class; while those whose fe- 
male inmates are gifted with more 
years than charms, stand as lonely 
and unnoticed as if they were whol- 
ly untenanted. With disappointed 
looks, one of this neglected clats 
thrusts her head out at the window to 
see whether any thing in the sfaapeqf a 
man is approaching — in vahi) she 
has no oth^r resource than wirii bb- 
eomhig resignation to draw bac^s her 
head within her receptacle^ and re- 
tmm with her snoring ewooficfo to 
the tows, whither she is pcesenriy 
followed by theotfater eiMliesy 
at length by us too, ttnceUrebaveeir* 
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jliytcl 4tt:fiill€i|| i$fi9mxe the dd^U knows every thing ; whpse luitliority, 
of / and* made (Mirselves especially on theatiical matters, is 

A^Hainted wkliMlhe .last of the or* unquestionable; who is fond of the 
djaary-amasementsof these people, society of artists of both sexes^ arid 
“"• Aimong the-extraordinary, the^fie- is the frieml and confidant of all the 
riA-(fittP) delrtainly desearves the first performers that visit his native town 
pJaUce. ^ Why this yfera b thus named j — this Count Cicalone is already ex- 
heaven above knows,.! cannot 4;eU; i claiming at the door of the botlega, 
Ibr as’to buying and selling, there is j to Ins friends assembled tliere as 
liothing of the kind, nor do I recol- j usual, “ Do you know that the cele- 
lect having observed, tliat at the time i hre cantante Signora Aniiza^ and 
of there was a single night- | the ve:i7iOsuima seconda donna Sig^ 

cap more in the piazssa, than at any | nora Lodola, are engaged for our 
other season of the year. This fie- ! opera?” The intimation is hailed with 
ra nevertheless, like every thing else shouts of joy. “ And do you know 
in Italy, is announced with great that the never sufficiently to be 
noised for many weeks beforehand the extolled tenore Signor GalUnaccio^ 
people talk of nothing but tlie plea- and the never enough to be praised 
sures which it will bring in its train, prima ballerina Signora SaUim- 
and in which they revel by anticipa- banca, together with the maestro 
tion. Whatever is passing beyond Zanzara^ whose talents transcend all 
the walls of their town is deemed commendation, are already on the 
unworthy of the least notice: whe- road?” Evviva ej nostro Cicalone! 
the^ an absolute or a constitutional “ And have you heard that the Sig- 
.king reigns in Portugal, whether hu- nori Spazzastrade and Parabolani, 
man beings are boiled or roasted in the inimitiible ball-players, will spend 
Spain, they neither know nor care; the fiera with us? In fede! I have 
and the newspapers, to which the just received letters stating that they 
'Italians never pay much attention, will be here next Sunday.” Tlic 
are now totally neglected. botlega resounds with acclamations. 

At church, at the corj?o, in the ca- In these days of joy a husband is 
sinOy in all the botteghey and in the known to forget the rules of deco- 
lioiKloh^ of the ladies, nothing is rum, and to hurry to his wife s chain- 
talked of but the opera, the Corso her, to carry her the enchanting news 
di Barberiy and the game at ball; that a celebrated steed, ffiinoso 
and no information but what relates barbero, whose fame is spread over 
*t6 one or other of these subjects may all Italy, will embellish the fiera by 
expect a favourable reception. Ac- his presence. When at length all 
"eordiogly the indefatigable cavalier e this joyful intelligence is confirmed, 
surprisea bis mistress ear- when the Signore Anitza, LodoIa, and 
A/h Hl^he morning with the intelii- the racer, die Signoii Pipistrello and 

tboi the famosa buffo cantan- Gallinaccio, together with the cek- 
*^^Sig 9 i 0 t M^tueda^ and the unri- bre maestro Zanzara, are actually 
eomko Signor Pipis- arrived, o che giubilo! oche conten- 
/ WdVo,, are secured for this and to! Priends confmunicate to each 
fftbat- CJbnnt Cicalone, a man who other this rapturous certaint)^ with 

/r. ‘ A5ri. JfX . C> ' 
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tears of joy; tlie above-mentioned ■ 
husband bursts a second time into ! 
his wife’s chamber; the cavaliere 
servente, who has not arrived in time 
to escort his mistress to the casino, 
and who for this offence w^ould have 
l>een treated at any other time like a 
poodle-dog, receives 'n full pardon; 
mortal enemies arc reconciled; and 
utter strangers hug one another in 
the public streets as fervently as the 
Russians do on Easter-Sunday. 

But now they wish that leaden 
time had wings, and count the hours 
till the evening of the general re- 
hearsal, the first fete that the fera 
brings in its train*; and Conte Ri- 
inario, who is accounted a great poet, 
because he has written with his own 
hand three sonnets, which he him- 
self ranks above Petrarcli’s canzoni 
sorelle, is preparing to tag together 
a fourth in lode deWegregia Signora 

* For the information of sucli of my | 
readers as may not comprehend how a re- 
hearsal can be a public fetCf be it ob- I 
served, that to this rehearsal, which is 
held by the newly arrived company of 
i)erformcrs the evening before die first 
representation, die public is admitted on 
the payment of a voluntary contribution 
for the benefit of the labouring class of 
the company. The theatre is not light- 
ed ; but lamps distributed here and there 
in the orchestra and in the side-wings 
afford the spectators a glimpse of the 
faces of the virtuosas, charming and 
otherwise: young, and more especially 
old, gentlemen throng tb this rehearsal, 
not only that they may be able to make 
a due report next morning on the music 
and singers, male and female, but above 
all in the hope that chance may favour 
th^ with an opportunity of exchanging 
a few words with the ceUhre Signora 
Anitza, or of touching as they pass the 
robe or the sliawl of the enclianling Sig- 
nora Lodola. 


COUNTHY TOWNS OP ITALY. 

Lodokir in order as 

I speedily aa possible to thk diving 
Lodola, printed on a^nireJ^lue 
that he may thus drive all 
sonneteers to despair, for tbe' la- 
dies a most important era commeneea 
with the fiera: fashion requires them 
to appear daily in a new and tastefhl 
costume at the corso, the tbeatrei 
the casino, and, above all, on th^ 
stand at the races, in a dresii^.v.foin- 
bining all that art and elegandb are 
capable of producing. It is tlm 
more essential to pay particular at- 
tention to their appearance on this 
occasion, as the ladies of Italy^ of 
whom in general you can only obtain 
a sight en busie (for wherever you 
see them they sitting), shew 
themselves on this important day at 
full length. Their whole stock, of 
fancy and invention is therefore laid 
under contribution, and many an 
I hour, otherwise devoted to Morpheus, 
is sacrificed to the study of the Pa- 
risian or Milan Journal des Modes, 
in order to make conquests not only 
of the native but the foreign hearts 
that may be attracted to tho Jkra$ 
and to signalize these days of dq- 
light by victories. 

But to many individuals these day^ 
of delight are days of misery, and 
with the tones of general joy 
mingled sighs of the deepest distre^^^ 
They proceed from the ^va\ie^rc 
servente, whose fate during 
delicious days is tri^y, dqplqr;^]^, 
He can scarcely find time 
the necessary ibod> as foij ^elegp, 
that is totally opt ^ 

hundred di(%,^Pl; 
threaten to drive 
are to be performed,^ 
the rapidity, 

dred times a dw K ffiWM 

ronnds, whkli. 
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southefti’ vivacity than of feminine 
gentleness. Has he at length, after 
the fatigues and hardships of tht; 
day^ reached the theatre with his 
mistress, alas! there his torments 
recommence. In ordinary times he 
is permitted to sit opposite to the 
lady in the front of the box; but 
now he is not only thrust from this 
post of honour by the strangers who 
come Either to pay their visits to 
his a^s<^ute sovereign (for visits are 
very rarely paid to ladies at their 
homes, but generally in their boxes 
at the theatre), but being obliged to 
give way to each new-comer, he is 
gradually removed farther and farther 
back to the very door, where he can 
neither see nor hear, and where, un- 
noticed by his lady, he may think 
himself lucky if he is not completely 
excluded from the box. It must, 
however, be admitted, that the ca* 
valiere is seldom subjected to this 


indignity, since some respect is al- 
ways paid him for the sake of the 
kdy, and in consideration of his of- 
fice. Should, however, a husband, 
to whom no such resfect is due, take 
it into his head to post himself in 
j his wife’s box, where he has mani- 
festly no business, the gay visitors 
are not so indulgent, and very justly 
express their displeasure in no eqiii- 
; vocal manner. As such a stray 
Benedict is commonly soon aware 
of the indeconmi of his c<,Huhu*t, 
he beats a retreat, and quits the 
house altogether, or seeks a place 
in some other box. At his depar- 
ture, the young gentlemen whom he 
leaves behind fail not to vent thefr 
astonishment in some such expres- 
I sions as, Che diavolo ! che idea / 
j ‘‘ What a fancy! What could ho 
j want here &c. 

I ( To be contimmL) 


WAS IT A GHOST? 


Thk nephew of the Baron de 
Waldenheim quitted his uncle’s man- 
sion ih Germany, where he had been 
brought up, to spend some months 
with a distant relation of his de- 
ceased mother in Provence. The 
time of his absence appeared very 
hmg to the baron; he had never 
bdfbre been separated from the 
youth, who was in fact the sole re- 
mahnfig tie that bound him to ex- 
istence. He was looking forward 
With delight to the moment in which 
he ahonld welcome him to a home 
that hte secrcftly determihed he would 
not 'a^ain consent to his quitting, 
when he received a letter from his 
refaitton/ Madame de Chauvelin, in- 
fohnlng him that Ftederic was dan- 
l^rdhsly and entreating him to 


lose no time in setting out for Pro- 
vence. It was evident from the tone 
in which the letter was written, that 
the writer’s fears were even greater 
than she ventured to express. The 
poor baron, therefore, anticipated 
the worst; he thought that death 
was about to rob him of the only 
stay of his declining years, and he 
set out for Provence in a state of 
mind bordering on despair. 

“Is he alive?” was his first question 

on alighting. — “Alive, yes; but ” 

— “ Shew me to his chamber.”— 
“ That must not be ; he is so weak that 

the least surprise would ” — “ He 

shall not be surprised : I will not 
speak, rmr even stir ; only let me be 
in the same room with him.” Ma- 
dame de Chauvelin led him in si- 

O 2 
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lence to the chamber of Frederic. 
Ah I what a sight met his eyes ! The 
^outh whom he had seen so recently 
in the highest glow of health and 
beauty, was extended on his bed in 
a deathlike slumber, that seemed I 
the precursor of his dissolution. It 
was only the eye of ^affection that 
could trace in his sunk and ghastly 
features the resemblance to what he 
had so lately been. 

All the baron s self-command was 
scarcely adequate to repress the an- 
guish of his soul. He hastened from 
the room; Madame de Chauvelin 
followed : she told him tliat about a 
fortnight before the spirits and ap- 
petite of Frederic began to fail him, 
but . he made no complaint ; she 
wished him to see a physician, but 
he resolutely refused, declaring that 
he ailed nothing. His illness, how- 
ever, increased rapidly, and she call- 
ed in a physician, who had declared 
that there was very little hope. 

The sentence of his own death 
would have been comparatively wel- 
come to. the poor baron. “ God's 
w'ill be done!” said he; but he added, 
with quivering lip, “ and if it be his 
will, may I soon follow my poor boy!” 
The physician at this moment ar- 
rived : he assured the baron that he 
must not venture to make himself 
known to his nephew, at least for 
some hours. It was then late at 
night, and the baron, exhausted by 
his long and fatiguing journey, which 
he had pursued without intermis- 
sion, yielded to Madame de Chauve- 
lin*8 pressing request to retire for a 
few hours to bed. The nurse who 
attended Frederic was an old and 
faithful servant, upon whom madame 
could entirely rety. That lady her- 
self also slept in a small chamber 
adjoining tliat of the young man, 


and visited his apartment generally 
two or three times during the night. 
‘‘ To-morrow,” said she to the ba-i 
ron, “ I will give up my room to youi 
you will then have an opportumty of 
seeing him from hour to hour; but 
for to-night you must seek a little 
sound repose.” 

The baron felt that to sleep was 
impossible, but he was too much ex- 
hausted to argue the point, and he 
retired to the chamber prepared for 
him. It was a large old-fashioned 
apartment; its immense size and 
heavy antique furniture gave it alto- 
gether a gloomy airg^which added to 
the deep depression of the baron’s 
spirits. He tried for a long time in 
vain to sleep; at last he just began 
to close his eyes, when a slight noise 
roused him. He started up, and 
beheld a figure dressed in white and 
covered with a long veil close to 
his bed-post. Surprise, perhaps ter- 
ror, chained his tongue: the figure 
glided on ; he saw it distinctly reach 
the extremity of his chamber, and 
vanish. Springing from his bed and 
seizing a light, he ran to the spot 
at which it had disappeared, in ex- 
pectation of finding a door: there 
was none. He then turned to that 
of his chamber; it remained locked. 
Unwilling still to give credit to the 
belief that he had had a supernatural 
visitor, he carefully searched every 
part of the room, but in vain^ no 
traces of the figure could be found; 
and be was driven to believe that 
either his imagination had deceived 
him, or that he had really, seen 
spectre. Was it a ghost?!’ said^he 
to himself. Pshaw ! inqmsaible t 
besides, for what purpose c^uld^ it 
come ?” He paused 9 hfo eonseiom 
acquitted him of crirae, sate . the 
common frailties of bnoiantiy^ and 
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more composed^ be threw himself 
upon hi& bed, and tried, but ki vmn, 
to rieep. After some time be rose, 
and dressing hitnaelf, proceeded to 
the apartment of hta nephew. He 
frnmd the old nurse in tears. All 
ii ore?/’ said she to him softl^r.^ 

O heaven! is he then dead?*’ — 

No, he still lives^ but— But 
what?” — His last moments are 
drawing on.” The baran fell on his 
knees by the side of the bed; he 
scarcely dared to look upon his 
nephew: what then was his asto- 
nishment and joy to find him in a 
soft and tranqui||^eep ? ** Wretch,” 
said he to the nurse, why would 
you crush the little hope that still 
remains to me?” — “Hopei there is 
none.” — “And why?” — “ He has re- 
ceived his last warning ; and, poor 
soul, he knows it too, for I distinctly 
heard him say, ‘ I come I’ ” 

At this moment Mad. de Chauve- 
lin entered the room, and her interro- 
gatories drew from the old woman 
an account of her having seen a fe- 
male figure, robed in white, bending 
over the invalid. Whether the spec- 
tre had spoken the nurse could not 
say, but she distinctly heard Fre- j 
deric exclaim, “ I come !” What fol- | 
lowed she knew not; for, with a 
sudden impulse of terror, she threw 
herself by the side of the bed and 
hid her face in it, and when she ven- 
tured to look up the figure had dis- 
appeared. 

Madame de Chauvelin treated this 
story as th^ mere effect of a disor- 
dered imagination. The baron would 
l^ve^ gladly thought the same, but 
he could not forget the figure that 
he had^ himself seen; and though not 
mu^j tinctured with superstition, he 
found :that riie last moments of his 
nephew were indeed drawing nigh. 
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Nevcrtii^less, the slumber of the 
invalid was long and tranquil. The 
physician arrived: he pronounce# 
that the crisis of the disorder was 
approaching, and from the tranquil 
appearance of the patient, he au- 
gured a favourable one. He was 
right : Frederic slept for more than 
twelve hours; he awoke free from 
fever; and the physician, who, at the 
baron’s desire, had not quitted his 
bed-side, declared, that with proper 
care his recovery was almost cer- 
tain. The nurse, however, shook 
her head in dissent ; and the baron, 
who hardly dared as yet to give him- 
self up to hope, could not help re- 
peating to himself, for at least the 
fiftieth time, “ Was it a ghost?” 

And as our^ readers may probably 
say so too, it is time to let them into 
the secret. The next-door neigh- 
bour of Madame de Chauvelin was 
a widow with a charming daughter. 
The families were not acquainted; 
but as the gardens joined, our young 
German was not long in introducing 
himself to the young lady, whom he 
saw almost every day in the garden. 
Her mother was then from home, 
and she was left under the care of 
an old aunt, who rarely stirred from 
the house, and as the habits of Ma- 
dame de Chauvelin were also very 
sedentary, the young people had 
consequently many opportunities of 
meeting unobserved. They talked 
not of love, however, though they 
both felt it, till one morning that 
Frederic surprised his mistress in 
tears, and learned that they were 
caused by the expected arrival of a 
suitor whom Adelaide had never 
seen, but for whom, nevertheless, her 
mother informed her that her hand 
was destined. We may believe that 
this intelligence unsealed the lips of 
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Frederic; but he pleaded in vain. 
Adelaide did not attempt to deny 
^that she loved him, but she regarded 
her passion as a crime against the 
duty which she owed to her mother, 
and she avowed her determination to 
con(|uer it. 

“ You avow then, that you are de- 
termined to forget me, and to marry 
another !” cried the distracted Fre- 
deric. Adelaide’s tears flowed fast, 
but she only replied, in a voice suf- 
focated by sobs, “ I must do my 
duty.” Frederic quitted her, as he 
believed, in anger. The following 
morning she was not in die garden; 
day after day passed, she did not 
appear. He found means to get a 
letter conveyed to her ; it was return- 
ed unopened. The mother and the 
lover arrived ; and Frederic, believing 
liis fcie to be sealed, gave himself up 
to a despair which soon threatened 
tlic most fatal consequences. 

Meanwhile, the tender and du- 
teous Adelaide suffered no less than 
her lover; it was in vain slie strove 
to reconcile herself to the choice of 
her mother. The form of Frederic 
was for ever before her eyes ; but 
her fiease of duty was too strong to 
permit her to relax in her rigour, 
till she found tliat the effects of it 
were such as to endanger l>er lover s 
life. Then, indeed, she bitterly re- 
gretted her severity, and internally 
VQwed to live and die for him alone. 
But how was she to convey to him 
this resolution ? She dared not ap- 
prise her mother of her sentiments; 
she had uq confidant; no friend upon 
whom she could rely to reveal them 
to. ber lover, and to procure access 
to him herself was impossible. In 
this dilemma a \ia.n occurred to her, 
which nothing but the force of love 
codd l»ve enabled her to execute. 


Some time before her moihor>Uad 
occupied the house in whieh^&ia^ 
dame de Chauvelin then lived, and 
Adelaide had accidently discovered 
a secret door which opened from the 
baron’s chamber into that in which 
she herself slept. At the end of tlm 
baron’s apartment a recess liad been 
formed in the Wall, capable of eeih- 
cealing several persons; a sliding 
pannel in the baron’s room opened 
into this recess, and another from 
the recess gave admission to the 
chamber of Frederic. Before the 
baron came, his chamber had been 
untenanted, and .^|^laide conceived 
that she would have nothing to dread 
in passing through it to the recess 
which opened into Frederic’s apart- 
ment, She had already entered the 
barons chamber before she was 
aware of her mistake, but liis still*- 
ness made her conclude that he was 
asleep; and while he hesitated about 
following her, she had gained the 
recess unobstructed. There she con- 
cealed herself till she found that all 
was quiet, when she v^tured into 
the chamber of her lover, wheAe bed 
happened to be close to the door 
which gave her admission. Oh \ how 
secret and unexpected a sight for 
poor Frederic 1 no wonder that he 
could not belie>'e his senses; no 
wonder timt in his first emotions 
he conceived it to be the disembo- 
died spirit of 1 ms heauttfnl imstress^ 
and that he exclaimed, as the nurse 
had truly reported, ** 1 eeme f But 
a few words from his Adelaide eoki- 
vinced him that .she came not ^ 
summon bkn to another woHk^’ but 
to bid him lii'e for her ; tndMt^thei 
scene should appear to^iiimi in aftiei* 
hours to have sprung ofdy’froixf*^ 
disordered brain, atm exited 
giifotioa) ihe left wMi bun^a^Utfui^ 
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rial ofita reality » which lie €6iih) not 
dmibt^'-^.ring which he welt remem- 
bered to hare seen her wear. The 
$ightoC diis upon his finger, when he 
awoke after bis long and trancfuil 
sleeps assured him that liis bliss was 
real )> and in the first moments of his 
recovery he was sensibieonly to the 
(le%htfuhthought, that Adelaide had 
vowed to live for him and him alone. 

JSut doubts and anxieties soon be- 
gan to mingle with the delicious 
hopes to which this assurance had 
given rise. One day as the baron 
sat by his bed-side, he took notice 
that his counten^^e changed seve- 
ral times. Frederic,” said he, “ you 
are in pain ” — “Alas! yes.” — “Where, 
my child ?” — “ O my dear uncle, if 
I dared to tell you !” — “ Dared to 
tell me I What, you whom I love as 
my own soul, you to have a secret 
from me, and this secret perhaps the 
cause of your illness ?**— “ My dear 
uncle, you shall know all. I love a 
charming girl.” — “ Very well, there 
is no harm in that.” — “ She loves me 
also.” — “ So much the better, you 
shall be mamed directly.” — “ But 
her mother means to give her to 
another, who is richer than I am, 
and I fear— — “Fear nothing; 
only, tell me her name.” — “ Ma- 
dame de Sancerre, our next-door 
ndghbour.” The baron staid to 
hear no more: in ten minutes be was 
in. the saloon of Madame de San- 
whom he found in no very 
plamd humour, for she liad just been 
urging !»er daughter in vain to fix a 
day for, lier marriage. 

^MVSadauie,” said Waldenheim, ap 
pr0ftgb&ng Imr, “ I am come to ask 
my Jife.att your iiands.” Madame de 
Saiifftride^ mistakii^ tlie nature of 
tldftrAddneae^ blushed and drew up; 

womans and might 


easily be pardoned for thinking thait 
her charms had subdued the sturdy^ 
veteran; but too politic to betray 
what she thought, she asked, in a 
reserved tone, what M. de Walden- 
heim meant. “ Madame, you have 
a beautiful daughter, so at least I 
am told, and I can well believe it, 
now that I have seen you. I have a 
nephew, young, handsome, in short, 
a fit match for her.” — “ Sir, my 
daughtei* is engaged.” — “Pardon 
me, madaine, she is not.” — “ How, 
sir, do you dispute my word?” — 
“ Not at all; but I beg leave to con- 
vince you that you arc mistaken.”— 
“ Mistaken!” — “Yes, for the in- 
tended marriage is not practicable.” 
— “And why?” — “ Because my ne- 
phew adores your daughter, she 
loves him: he has a tolerable fortune 
of his own, I have one still better to 
give him ; and, as I am determined 
that this match shall tahe place ^ I 
tell yon frankly, that you will risk 
three lives if you strive to prevent it ; 
for your intended son-in-law must 
measure swords with me, as well as 
with my nephew, before he robs my 
boy of the chosen of his heart.” 

Madame de Sancerre was a hu- 
mane woman, she hated bloodshed, 
and had besides no aversion to mo- 
ney : the words “ he has a tolerable 
fortune of his own, and I have one 
still better to give him,” had their 
weight. A little conversation with M. 
de Wtddenheim convinced her, that 
he was ready to make any pecuniary 
sacrifice for his nephew's happiness ; 
and she took care to propose very 
hard conditions, to which he acceded 
with a readiness that settled the mat- 
ter at once. The lovers were soon 
united, and they made it a principal 
part of their happiness to form that 
of the generous benefactor who had 
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procured it for them. Frederic was j 
even more submissive and attentive j 
to his wishes than he had been be- 
fore his marriage ; and from Ade- 
laide he experienced the duty and 
affection of a daughter, though she 
could never prevail upofi herself to 
reveal the secret of her appearance 
in his chamber ; and he, on his part, 
as carefully kept the knowledge of 
the supposed apparition from his 
nephew and niece, lest he should 


cteud thfeir happiness byintifedtnSttg 
superstitious fears into theit tnhifdfe. 
The thing i§ therefor|^ to this hour 
unaccounted it still' ibitns the 
occasional subject of the batUYi^a ru- 
minations, and soihetififi^li, when he 
finds hhhself unable' to sleep,' lie 
looks round his Chamber (where he 
has ever since, contrary to his uisttul 
custom, burned a light,) with a «Ort 
of anxious curiosity, saying to him- 
self, “ After all, was it a ghost 
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A YOUNG gentleman of Ireland 
having squandered a good estate, 
escaped from his creditors on board 
of a vessel bound for the West In- 
dies. Unacquainted with any condi- 
tion except the gay and the dissipat- 
ed, he entertained sanguine hopes that 
a relation in Jamaica would soon put 
him in the way of retrieving his for- j 
tune ; but he was too late convinced j 
of his own incapacity to earn what 
he deemed a tolerable livelihood. 
He could not undertake the profession 
either of a lawyer, physician, or sur- 
geon; and though his friend might 
liave procured for him a clerical liv- 
ing, he had no education suitable 
for a divine, and he reflected in bit- 
terness upon his negligence at school 
and at college. He could not even 
write a legible hand ; his knowledge 
of arithmetic was superficial, and of 
book-keeping he was quite ignorant. 
Of what usa to him were now his ele- 
gant dancing; his fine performance 
gn the violin, flute, and clarionet; his 
graceful manners and high fashion? 
These accomplishments served but to 
unfit him for the drudgery of a book- 
keeper; yet to that toil and humilia- 
tion he must submit, or sink into 
utter destitution. 


He passed threi^months attendmg 
the field Negroes, without any alle- 
viation of his despondency, except- 
ing a ray of self-complacency afford- 
ed by an exercise of humanity to 
the beings so entirely at his mercy ; 
and even this was mixed w ith inquie- 
tude, as the overseer, a turbulent 
despotic clown, blamed his lenity 
for every error committed by the 
slaves. He was unhappy/; his self- 
respect and all finer feelings were 
impaired: yet his soul w'ould have 
revolted at the turpitude to which, 
w^ithin the space of twelve nibnths, 
he bccalne familiarized. 

A few steps in folly may lead 
to crimes. Such w’ere the conse- 
quences to Mr. Rodnam; and, on 
the other hand, one great cflBrt in 
returning to the path of honduf ex- 
tricated him from profemid dhgT?a- 
dation. Sunday was the only 'time 
he could obtain any rekxafibh'ttom 
his field duties, including the ebaurge 
of giving out provisions for the sldves, 
which he was likewise obliged to 
attend to at certain daily periods. 
Sunday he would gladly havb'^^en 
to convivial pleasures, if th^ Want of 
gentlemanly habits in his feso- 

ciates had nbt fiffed him dis- 
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be thel*efore strayed alone to | 
ilstb veashorci fised his eyes upon! 
tbe<great Atl|ptic Ocean, and thought I 
of dear little Ireland, the scene of 
youthful joys. 

* About the . end of three months, 
the overseer rudely reprimanded him 
for sparing the whip, and made some ' 
gross allusion to the silly womanish | 
tenderness of poor gentlemen, Mr. j 
Rodnams Hibernian spirit flashed 
out in the most pointed yet indirect | 
ridicule of plebeian brutality. He 
saw that the overseer appropriated 
the derision to liimself, and was 
aware that he could and would avenge 
it. Stung by wounded pride, and 
not without strong presentiments of 
more insuperable insult, he wander- 
ed to bisaccustomed solitude. Trans- 
ported by vehement emotion, he some- 
times wrung his hands, beat his fore- 
head, or sat wofully ruminating upon 
the misery of a civilized mortal, re- 
moved- from all with whom he could 
assimilate, and subject to the tyran- 
ny of a savage. In these agonies, 
or melancholy reveries, time imper- 
ceptibly elapsed; he had walked 
along the beach unheeding how far, 
and when he looked at his watch, 
the last relic of better days, he saw 
that his time had been outstaid by 
two hours. He reprobated his own 
imprudence in giving the overseer 
such advantage against him; and 
while occupied by this idea, a stout 
man, with a weather-beaten visage, 
accosted him in a high Irish accent 
with much kindly warmth, express- 
ing his sorrow to observe a fine 
youDggentleman so troubled in mind. 

The voice of a countryman, the 
efiFusions of sympathy so long un- 
heard, dismissed from the heart of 
Rodnam the little caution which he 
Vol, ir. No. XX. - " 


began to team from the severe les- 
sons of experience. He frankly re- 
lated his former errors, his present 
mortifications, and his foreboding 
of added indignities from the rugged 
overseer. The stranger bade him 
take heart; there was good help at 
hand. He'commanded a ship, which 
lay at a small distance; his barge 
was in a creek hard by, and would 
receive his jewel of an Irish lad then, 
or late in the evening ; but it would 
be wisest to go back to the planta- 
tion, take away his things, and come 
to the easternmost point as the sun 
went down. A few years in trade 
to the East Indies would make him 
richer than any Creole of the West. 
Mr. Rodnam accepted the proposal, 
and ratified the agreement by shak- 
ing hands with Captain Monaghan. 

On returning to the plantation, he 
had the satisfaction of hearing that 
the overseer had been absent all day, 
and was not expected till very late : 
he began to hesitate upon throwing 
himself entirely under the power of 
a stranger; but recollecting his un- 
I conditional engagement, he deter- 
mined not to break it. He was taken 
on board, and with horror discovered 
that he was involved with pirates; 
but each had a story to tell in palli- 
ation of his opposition to the laws 
that formerly aggrieved him in par- 
tiality to the powerful and wealthy. 
Rodnam regarded their offences as 
the effects of just resentment; and 
living in luxury and ease, he falsely 
concluded, that the pirates were really 
better men than the oppressors of 
the sable race, who never shared 
with him their abundant gratifica- 
tions. To divert the crew with in- 
strumental music and singing, to go 
on shore as spokesman, for wliich 
P 
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hq was admirably qualified by his 
handsome figure, and his polite and in- 
siauating address, were all the duties 
required of him. Indeed, he was 
also deputed to attend the nocturnal 
balls so frequently held by people 
of colour, and to entice away Mu- 
latto girls. After beiu^ detained on 
board, leading the most dissolute 
life, those wretched victims were sold 
to the highest bidders on the coast 
of Spanish America. 

The pirates made several prizes, 
and Rodnam silenced the remon- 
strances of conscience by calling to 
remembrance the manifold wrongs 
alleged by the crew against traders 
in general; and he said to himself, 
that it w'as reprisal, not piracy, since 
no bloodshed, no cruelty accompa- 
nied the seizure. This last quietua 
w'as of brief duration. A vessel 
made determined resistance : the pi- 
rates boarded, and by numerical su- 
periority vanquished her brave crew. 
Her cargo was the most valuable they 
had taken since Rodnam joit.ed them ; 
but the lifeblood of the captors and 
the captured streamed along the 
deck, and the heart of our Hiber- 
nian died as it were within him when 
the dialect of Great Britain saluted 
his ear. His courage in boarding 
had drawn huzzas of applause from 
his intrepid messmates; but at that 
moment the encomiums of ruffian 
spoilers and murderers were odious, 
as the guilt of several had the ag- 
gravation of being committed to the 
injury of their countrymen. 

This remnant'of good feeling wore 
away, or was stifled by the influence 
of custom; four years indurated tlie 
once generous and compassionate 
nature of Rodnam ; the destruction 
of human beings i^peared as no 
more than the fate of warfare: yet 


j he inflicted no want<m cru^Med, 

I was. instrumental in restraining 
ferocity of Monaghan *on difierentt 
occasions. Heaven in tirercy arrested 
his progress in depravity^ ere^his.bet-^ 

} ter dispositions were, quite dbterio* 

; rated. The wetch*at^h»e pnast«hea4 
I gave notice that a tlai^ merebanU^ 

< ship^ carrying some guns^' was 
ing for tlve port of Charlestown, ^ 
South Carolina : the pirates got be- 
I tween her and the harbour, andpre- 
j; pared for action. The erew at this 
I! time had lost many of Rodman’^ 

I first acquaintances by sickness and^ 
wounds; they now, with few excep- 
tions, consisted of run-away Ne-i 
groes, who fight with desperation, 
preferring death to a surrender, 
knowing the terrific penalties of de- 
sertion from their masters. Three 
Negroes from the plantation which 
Mr. Rodnam had left were of the 
number; and when they found him 
on board, they shouted for joy, re- 
membering his lenient exercise of 
authority. They studied to oblige 
him, and more important services 
were to testify their graditkle. -Tbir 
trading vessel was inferior irt inebit' 
to the pirate, and her complement 
of men fewer by half; overpowered 
by the ferocious boarders, the 
ed Americans were forced t6 ^ yield. 
They stood to dieir guns 131 fewit 
with loss of blood, I and npt one man 
remained unhurt. The pirltte8,''hi 
admiration of their valour, behaved* 
to them wkh more than dralr u^uai ' 
civility. ... 

Rodnam was amoi^ thp first 
spr^ from the deck of tbe fdrate^ 
ship into the trader; but^ was Ifot 
impelled by avidity for epoiI..;^He^ 
had observed a yomig/gwl^^ngiiig 
to an aged .gentleiaen^ who, wdlh hia^ 
[lefi; arm and 
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^e^mccl ^be losifigblood throug^h the Shipley sat on deck with the lifeless 
yet with a drawn sword body of hter father in a distracted 
stood ready to oppose the boarders, elnbrace. Alarm and grief suffo- 
They made fepeated thrusts at him cated her voice ; but though her sor- 
belbreilodnam could allay their fury: j row was mute, the expression of her 
theicjolbufs were atruck; Mn Shl^ j face revealetl the inaudible anguish 
gave lip Ida sword, and sunk in , of her mind. In acknowledgment 
tba^trms of bis daughter. What a j of Mr. Rodnam*s endeavours to con- 
sil)iiaidQii«of horror and woe for a jsole her, she raised her eyes with 
youBg and^ delicate female t but she looks of gratitude that penetrated 
foi^ot hterself b) grief for her parent, his soul, and confirmed his resolution 
Mr. 'Rodxnim tied up^the gashes in- to brave every hazard in preserving 
fUeted by ^ boarders, assuring the her from insult, 
lady of honourable treatment. Mr. | In one continuous expanse of 
Shipley recovered a little; and Mr. j azure, lightly tinged by silvery clouds, 
Bd^nam Having repeated the pro-j the inoOn shone full and clear; the 
testdtioBS vS respect and humanity, | prize^ship lay a motionless hulk on 
the dying gentleman said, “ For tlie surface of the main ; and except 
myself 1 care not — but my child, the purling of gentle waves on the 
my daughter. O young man, you planks they supported, no sound was 
look and speak like a gentleman, heard on deck. What a contrast to 
thougli — but why offend? I am soon the uproar of intoxicated freebooters 
to be no more, and to you I must below! They left the watch to Rod- 
commit the honour of my ilh fated nam and his triple shadows, as they 
Mary. Oh! how ilhfated to be here, nicknamed his devoted Negroes, and 
and her only protectors dead or gave themselves up to enjoyment, 
dying! Save her! She has fortune The oldest Negro came close to Mr. 
aud friends to give their all for her Rodnam, and whispered to him, 
rapsDm: take all, young man; her ‘‘ Now, massa, now be time to save 
ffiende will provide ftw her," lady. We put down boat, all with- 

Rodnam^ discerning in this , out noise.'* While they lowered a 
incoherent rhapsody the approach boat, Mr. Rodnam roused the facul- 
of delttium and deaths endeavoured ties of Miss Shipley by holding out 
tot, fortify the bereaved daughter the near prospect of deliverance, 
agamt (he impending affliction. Mr. “ Can my father go?^ she said. — 
Shijdoy expired before the pirates “ We dare not venture to wait so 
coUected and divided their booty, long. One moment and w^c may be 
left the father and daughter lost,” answered Rodnam. Miss Ship- 
and hiS' attendant Ne- ley pressed her lips to the breathless 
groes, as they seemed to require no clay, and accepted assistance to rise, 
other»beoiy%^ Slated with their sue- She Was placed in the boat. Mr. 

Monaghan^ and his crew forgot Rodnam and the NegrOes pulled 
tbeiTr Weiifris wheii dressed, and with all thCir might, find they pro- 
hgting trensadted every part of the bably reached Charlestown before 
tet dewirto carouse wkh the tliCy were missed. 
riidiS mites and Freimk^brandy which Miss Shipley introduced Mr. Rod- 
fotyncdl^peWair 0f Mitis nam to her relatrons, people of Wealth 
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9 lld eonaequmice; tier warm fiense 
of obltgatioji to her deliverer was 
undisguised; but her uncle and bro- 
thers advised her to delay their mar- 
riage, until one year should prove 
that be was not quite unworthy of 
berhand. His first act was to eman- 
cipate the Negroes according to le- 
gal forms ; but they begged leave to 
serve him as domestics in the field 
or house. The relations of Miss 
Shipley made over to him a piece of 
ground, which the Negroes culti- 
vated; and his unexceptionable con- 
duct reconciled her uncle and bro- 
thers to bestow on him the rescued 
lady and her fortune. But conscious 
of culpable errors in his youth and 
early manhood, he was severe tOj 
himself^ rigorously abstaining from' 


all those 'qUestiflnable indulgences 
wlucb some of the lordly sex regard 
and claim as a prerogative^ <Aa> ia 
husband, a &ther, a friend^, a noiA^ 
her of society, he was ' held in^geoe^ 
ral esteem; but no enoomragemwt^ 
no persuasion could win bwn>^> mui 
with the busy or the gay. His 
emplary viitues brightened the shade 
of retirement, and his aifeationate 
wife found her dearest bappineae in 
coinciding with all bU -tastes or tin* 
clmations. To ber he rendered the 
domestic circle a little world of blissi 
while he shrunk from observation^ 
continually haunted by the mortify* 
ing conviction, that he might be 
pointed at as this Piuatk. 

B.G. 


THE GIANTS OF THE SHARKA VALLEY: 

A popular Tale of Bohemia, 


Tiir. last heir of the ducal house 
of Bohemia had fallen in battle with 
Ottiko, the neighbouring prince of 
the Boji, who, in consequence, be- 
came mastA^ of the whole country, 
and, like ita native sovereigns, held 
his court at Prague. He removed 
oU thcoervants of the late duke from 
their places, lest their attachment to 
the latter might render them danger- 
ous to himself ; with the exception, 
however, of one roan, who tended the 
ducal flocks, who was beloved by all 
for his piety and integrity, and whom 
he did not dismiss, under the idea 
that he had nothing to fear from an 
hmnble shepherd. 

/The wife of this shepherd had 
bewne him a son, who received in 
holy baptism thcTname of Jaroslaw: 
su^ WBW die beauty of this child, 
that all who saw him wore enchant*' 


ed ; and as he grew up, he was uni- 
versally allowed to be the loveliest 
boy in the whole country. When Ja* 
roslaw had attained his seventeenth 
year, his father, feeling that his end 
drew near, called bis son to bis bed- 
side, and said, My dearly beloved 
son, it gives me great pain ito . part 
from thee. 1 have .little to leave thee 
but precepts and exhortations to; 
pursue the path of virtue, whichii. 
have so often repeated: butl have 
one more gift to make thee before 1 
die. Thou must Iqiow that ihanyt 
years since, one bitter atoeniy ni^t^ 
a pilgrim knocked-at the^door^vaodv 
soticited a lodging: we ebtearfiiUy 
admitted him into ounhipsble ooIh 
togeii thymother^ who wertiU 
ing, quicUy^pmpaiiodJtw 
refresbmeiit wsd aeoueb*. iThertrt^ 
ger, who must^ha^ hems eoToi^^iviaw 
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nmn^ ^took the wiUfor^ tlie deed» and 
hiunble as were tlie best accooimor 
dadgns tliat we pciov. people coold 
afford hink^ rhe was^ ao well pleased 
with thera,^ that he led me to the 
catjdlewjieiethou wast soundly sleep- 
iag, . and presented me with two 
valuable jewels, wliich he desired 
me; to keep for thee. The one was 
a lute^ by means of which thou wilt 
be able to accomplish the most ex- 
traordinary . things : whenever thou 
beginnest to play a merry tune upon 
it^ every one who hears thee will be 
compelled, evea against his will^ to 
leap and dance; and by soft and 
tender airs thou mayst dispose the 
heart to love and to all the gentle 
affections. The other was this little 
ivory staff: when thou art in immi- 
nent danger from an enemy who is 
stronger than thyself, thou iieedest 
but touch him with the end of it, and 
he will instantly sink lifeless at thy 
feet. The stranger added, that if 
thou sbouldst know how to make a 
proper and seasonable use of these 
gifts, thou mightst attain high ho- 
nours, ^luid'even a throne*— but I have 
searedy occasion to tell thee, that | 
this was only a figurative expression, | 
and to warn thee against indulging 
expectations that can never be re- 
alized. . Take these last gifts of thy 
dyings father; abuse not the power 
over others .which they confer on 
thee; but let thy conduct be invaria- 
bly govemed by virtue and integrity, 
may look down with satisfaction, 
upon itheeiroBi those abodes of bliss 
tOfiKhich'ilitiaabout to be removed.” 

^«The/oId man's , strength was ex- 
hauatedi. by-uthe exertion: bis kps 
quivered eonvulsively; be closed 1^ 
e|iie%vaiidlexpiredM JarotfiUw>>|vept 
bktetly.: <) Af^r be^^bad <oonstgn^ 
the^'rcgiains his beloved father .to 


m 

the earthy be repaired ducal 

castle at Prague^ with the fleck coni«* 
mitted to his care, for the purpose 
of applying to the prince fbr the 
place held by his deceased father : 
but as he was still very young, he 
was justly apprehensive that .fte duke^ 
would object to trust him with so 
many valuable sheep. It was not, 
therefore, without some anxiety thav 
he entered the city, resolving in 
his own mind, in case he should 
not obtain the appointment, to go 
abroad into the wide world, and try 
what he could effect with his won-* 
derful lute. 

When the handsome shepherd-boy 
was conducted into the presence of 
the duke, the latter was so well pleas- 
ed with him, that, notwithstanding hie 
youth, he had no hesitation to com- 
mit all his flocks to his charge. He 
immediately appointed bun his chief 
shepherd, and concluded the direc- 
tions which he gave him for his con- 
duct with the following words: 

** If I intrust thee with the care 
of my sheep, I must also, as thou 
art still so young, warn thee of the 
dangers which threaten Ab thyself 
and my flocks. Not far from my 
pastures, in the quarter in which the 
sun sets, lies a narrow valley inclos- 
ed by rocks and pleasant hills: there 
the cunning Sharka, by dishonest 
arts, made ZemanCtiraU her prison- 
er; and since that time this valley has 
been the haunt of all sorts of mon- 
sters and demons, who take delight 
in doing injury to all who come with- 
in tlieir reach. Beware then of ever 
setting foot in that valley : forsliouldst 
thou even escape with thy life, my 
flocks would certainly fall a prey to 
these mischievous demons; and I 
swear to thee that thou sbouldst pay 
me with tliy life for .this loss.” 
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Jaroslaw promised to obey the 
doke&injunctions, andietumed home 
highly pleased with his flock ftom 
the city. He faithfully performed 
the duties of his office^ and lived 
quiet and retired. He sometimes 
made trial of his hite, and when he 
played a merry tune oh it, his lambs 
would leap and frisk about, and lie 
was convinced that all his father had 
said concerning it was true: but he 
could not make the same experiment 
mth the ivory staff, for he was too 
kind-hearted to kill even a brute 
animal wantonly, and he relied with 
confidence on the assurance of the 
good service that it would render 
him in case of need. 

The winter was past; the icy chains 
which had bound all nature were 
dissolved; the birds cheerily warbled 
on the sprays; the earth was co- 
vered with a robe of ne\v verdure; 
the trees began to display their ten- 
der foliage ; lovely flowers were burst- 
ing into blossom ; in short, all was 
gaiety and joy— when the duke’s 
shepherd fixed his wistful eyes on 
the beautiful valley which he was 
forbiddeh^b enter. When he con- 
templated the delightful aspect of 
the hills, clothed with the freshest 
gre^n, he could not suppress an in- 
ward impulse to drive his flock to 
these rich pastures, which were much 
finer and more luxuriant than the 
duke’s; and he would often have 
yielded to it, had he not been de- 
terred by the rigid injunction of his 
master. 

One night he had retired to rest, 
and 'had not been long asleep, when 
he dreamt that a tali majestic female 
figure, wearing a long silken robe^ 
over which wak a cuirass of po- 
lished steel, and a bright helmet on 
her head, approached his couch, and 


cried* O silly boyl iwhyfd^s&tbpi} 
not follow tlie pow^&l impubf^ of 
thy prophetic spirit, which urges thee 
to enter tlie valley inclosedNby lyoii 
lovely hills, where such goeddortuoe 
awaits thee? Why dost tiioir mBkt 
the gossip of' a timid to 46^ 

ter thee from Sjsokiiig roevtaiimgloi^ 
and honour?” Having uttered ^eae 
words, the majestic figure jnatanlly 
vanished. Juroslaw awoke, and the 
thoughts of this extraordimty Vision 
prevented him from closing his eyes 
again for the rest of the night. 

Next morning when he drove Out 
his fiock, the forbidden valley ap- 
peared more delightful and lovely 
than ever, so that he could no long- 
er withstand the invisible power which 
impelled him to conduct his shfeep 
to its rich pastures. What ill can 
befef me? thought he. My father’s 
bequest secures me from danger of 
every kind; and should an enemy 
threaten me, I can either set him 
dancing, or in case of extreme emer- 
gency, deprive him of life. Sus- 
pending his lute by a blue ribbon 
from his neck, and putting bis ivory 
staff carefully in hia scrip, be. boldjy 
drove hia flcMdc before him into the 
charming valley. 

Jaroslaw had not advanced far be- 
tween the lovely hills, studded wit^ 
trees covered with fragrant blossomsi 
and his lambs skipped merrily about 
in the luxuriant pasture, when he afl 
at once perceived a giant,. wh 9 was io 
tall, that he himself scarcely reacb^ 
to his waist. His colour waa blactr^ 
and his features were distorted and 
hideous to hodudd; a blacfe^gaTifient 
was loosely thrown over his 
ders, and in his right hand be^oarried 
a masay chib In aptenfr 

fic voice the gtkntcrted to 
herd-boy, “ Audapib^ 
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dni^^tfuou ef^ter my domain? Have 
cilice forbidden thy detect- 
ed race to approach my palace? But 
inatunt death ahall be the pimtsh- 
xitent of thy presumption.*’ Witli 
tliefie words the giant, brandishing 
hiselub, hastened towards JaroslaW, 
who fearlessly struck the cords of 
his lute^ and sung aloud the follow- 
ing song: 


*TU Ute— Sir Oluf speeds avay. 

To bid tUe guests to his wedding-day ; 

lu ! as he passes the haunted green, 
A troop of elfin sprites are seen, 
llie £rJ-king's daughter was one of the band, 
She stepp’d forth, and teoderM the knight 
her hand : 

** Welcome, Sir Olufi what hurry?** said 
she j 

Come join our ranks and dance with me **>— 
** 1 may not dance, 1, must nut stay, 

For to-morrow is iriy wedding-day.”— 

But hark ye, Sir Oluf, come dance with 
me, 

And a pair of gold spurs I'll present to thee. 
And a shirt of silk most fair and white, 

By my mother bleach’d in the pale moon- 
light.’*— 

** I mty not dance, I must not stay, 

For to-morrow is iny weddiug-day .*’— 

But bark ye^ Sir Oluf, come dance with 
me. 

And a purs& of gold 1 will give to thee *’ — 

“ Your g^d,’* said Sir Oluf, “ were welcome 
1 trow, 

But I may not stop to dance with you now .**— 
“ Not dance, Sir Oluf! and wilt thou not? 
Thfe^ dicknesrs and sorrow shall be thy lot.** 
Sbd'Ktrdck him on his nmnly breast, 

So if^r;e weight his heart ne’er press’d ; 

Then rais’d him faint on his steed, and cried, 
“Speed thee now', if thou wilt, to thy bonny 
bride!** 

And when he reach’d his castle-gate, 

aU trembling ihete did wait; 

IH anaidnttoae, taid she, “My son, 
Wby,|u;t.so p4l^^ Why lookstso wan ?**— 

“ Wan, mother, and pale ! Ah ! well I might ^ 
I likVe' been in the Krl-king’s domain to- 

“ Dta^my cidld, jay not so,’* sho sigbed, 

** llelJ thy J>uiiom bride T’—* 

“TOl her, with horse and hound I’m gjone 
To the fbrhlit, "but Hhatl be back anon.” 


Nojctniorn, or ere the dawn of day, 

Came the bride and wadding-fblk so gay ; 
The wine-cup circled, with good cheer ; 

“ But where tarries Sir Oluf, my bridegroom 
dear ?”— 

“ Sir Oluf with horse and hound is gone 
To the fore&t, and will be here anon.” 

To his chamber soon the damsel sped ; 

[ 'Hiere lay Sir Oluf— he was dead ! 

At the first note the giant drop- 
ped his club, and when Jaroslaw 
began to play a lively interlude, he 
immediately fell to leaping and ca- 
pering, as if he had been bitten by 
a tarantula; and by the time the 
shepherd had finished the song, his 
enemy sunk to the ground completely 
exhausted with the severe exertion, 
Jaroslaw, thinking it not advisable 
to allow so strong and so dangerous 
an adversary time to recover his 
strength, ran up to him, and touched 
him with the ivory staff, on which 
he instantly expired. The conqueror 
could not suppress his curiosity to 
search the garment of his vanquished 
foe, and found in his pocket a golden 
key. Haha! thought he, to this 
key there must certainly be a lock 
somewhere in this valley, and to 
the lock a house, or sqpiie other 
buiklhig, and it would be a shame 
to return without discovering it. He 
therefore collected his flock, and 
drove it forward in high spirits. He 
had gone scarcely a mile when he 
perceived a magnificent palace, built 
of black marble : he w ent up to it, 
and, behold! the key exactly fitted 
the lock of the door, which he open- 
ed. At that moment he heard a 
loud neighing in the stable, which 
w'as exactly opposite to the entrance, 
and when he reached it, he saw an 
exquisitely beautiful coal-black horse, 
which pawed the grQutid, as if im- 
patient of inactivity. The bold youth, 
delighted with the handsome spi- 
rited animat, sprung upoh his back, 
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and trotted him round the spacious 
cdtirt-yard. When he had thus 
amused himself for some time^ he 
conducted the horse back to the 
stable, aOd ascended the stairs. Af- 
ter passing through several sumptu- 
ous apartments, he entered a spa- 
cious hall, the walls of which, like 
all the rest of the palace, were hung 
with costly tapestry; and in the mid- 
dle stood a round table, upon which 
were a large sword, a bowl, and a 
crystal flaggon filled with black wine. 
On the black marble table Jaroslaw 
read the following inscription in let- 
ters of gold: “ Hail to the hero who 
shall drink oft* the contents of this 
flaggon without being overcome by 
the potent beverage! he and no other 
can wield this sword.** 

Near the table on black velvet 
cushions lay a bright suit of black 
armour, together with shield and 
lance, and otherv requisite accoutre- 
ments. J*he yoiJ^i examined every 
thing with great pleasure, and then 
tried to lift the sword, but was un- 
able to raise it a hand*s breadth from 
the table. He was almost tempted 
to empty the bottle, but an inward 
voice seemed to say, that there would 
come a time when he should have 
occasion for such extraordinary 
strength. 

The shepherd at length quitted 
the splendid hall, and having de- 
scended to thewcourt-yard, found all 
his sheep assembled round a small 
low door: no sooner had he opened 
il than out sprung a hundred black 
Iambs, and mingled with his sheep. 
When he was driving bis flock, thus 
increased by the stock of the giant, i 
into the dukq*s fold, that prince 
chanced just then to be in his plea- 
sure-grounds, and surprised see 
the bl^k among the white sheep, 


|1 he? sent for tbeshepberil, aii(f 
“ How cohies it that thy flock is so 
large ? and to whom do thV black 
shefep belong?*^ — ** Most gracious 
lord 'and master,*! humbty replied 
Jaroslaw, ** i6 whom should the 
sheep Which are under my care be- 
long but to thee?” The diike then 
frowned fearfully, and said' Thou 
hast certainly disobeyed my com- 
mand, and hast risked thine own 
life and my flock, to gratify thy cu- 
riosity with a sight of the valley of 
Sharka.** The shepherd, In an atti- 
tude of supplication, rejoined, ‘^For- 
give me, O my lord and sovereign ; 
I did yesterday drive my flock to 
graze at the entrance of the valley, 
and on merely looking from a hill 
among the trees, I saw the black 
sheep skipping about without a shep- 
herd, and as they soon came and 
joined mine, I drove them all hojne 
together.** The duke raised his 
finger with a threatening mojtion, and 
said, “ This time I pardon thy in- 
discretion ; but I repeat my injunc- 
tion, and advise thee to beware of, 
again rousing my displeasure,** 

When the duke had thus spoken 
he retired, and Jaroslaw went quiet- 
ly to his sheepfold : but he felt by 
no means disposed to obey the re- 
newed command of his master, for 
he had been too successful in his' 
first visit to the valley not to feel de- 
sirous of trying his fortune there 
once more. Apprehensive, however, 
lest the duke might have him watch-, 
ed for some days, he waited a wholfe 
fortnight before he ventnird t6 drive 
his flock again ih to' the forbidden, 
valley. He then proceeded through- 
the same pastures as hh haft done 
on tb^ forinet OeCdSibh, . and" 

^ hundred paeCs beyond 
I lace he came to a plain sdrrO^fHleiA" 
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hilJ^»^,uPw8^iitly.a giant longer. The shepher4 feverel tim^ 
aavimo^ he weamueh repeated his aoi^, and played . 

t^^er the Other, ,§o . th^t the hia arm sunk with fatigue from the 
youthqouldjut^^ walked upright instfument; but the giant had not 
tv||^p his legs^^ |n dther, respects 1)6 yet danced away all liis strength, 
w^not^o hideously ugjiyastheother; When the music ceased, he reco- 
he^was of the ordinary colour of men, vered himself, stepped up close to 
dressed in a widte wooden garpient, the youth, and again raised his tre- 
and ^med. with a sickle of polished iiiendous sickle; but Jaroslaw nhn- 
steel. This white giant called out bly slipped between his legs, at the 
as furiously as hi^ black brother to same time touching one of them 
the shepherd, when at the distance with his staff*, on which his enormous 
of several hundred paces, asking, antagonistimmediately dropped down 
how he had come thither, and what dead, and would have crushed him 
business he had on his dpinain. Ja- in his fall, had lie not sprung aside 
Voslaw, not in the least intimidated, with all his agility, 
replied, “Take my advice, Mr. Giant, Jaroslaw, as before, searched the 
and don’t be quite so haughty. I garments of the giant, and found a 
have humbled the pride of one such key .cut out of a single precious 
as thou already. I am come hither stone; and he had not gone much 
because I had a mind to see thi^ farther when a wonderful palace of 
valley, and to let my sheep graze in crystal appeared befftre him. The 
these rich pastures; and if thou dost key opened the gate, and he found 
not molest me, I will neither rob every thing arranged here in the 
thee of any thing, nor do thee any same manner as in the other: a no- 
other injury.” The giant was too hie horse, a fold fiill of sheep, all 
much astonished at the hardihood of sorts of costW furniture ; in the hall 
the diminutive intmder to be able to a complete suit ofannour, with shield, 
reply, but raised his sharp sickle to sword, and lance, and also a table, 
dispatch the young shepherd. Ja- upon which was placed a flaggon of 
roslaw immediately .began to play on wine, but every thing of a white co- 
his lute, and to sing a jolly hunting lour. On the table was^this insci'ip-^ 
song; and the white giant fared no lion in black letters: “ Drink witlv- 
better than his black brother: he out fear: he who can empty this flag- 
began to leap and ciiper, but was gon may defy the devil himself.*' 
able to continue tlie exercise much * f To be continued.) 

FILIPPO PISTRUCCI, THE ITALIAN IMPROVISATORE, 

Xu^igift of making and reciting and genius, ar^l their ardent imagi- 
verses, at a moment’s no- nation, render them inoje suscepti- 
ffee, opqn, any given subject,, has ble of momentary inspiration. We 
long been a of the Italians, tramontane frost-bitten personages 

Theiv happy climate, their few phy- cannot think of these^ things ; we 
sical wpnts, allow them time for tliese have enough to do to make both 
menb^ g^^<nb 9 |^; their native ends meet. We toil from morning 
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tijl pight to provide sustenance for 
ourselves and our offspring; and the 
sustenance craved by a tramontane 
stomach is exceedingly substantial: 
it would satisfy to repletion three 
Italians in good health. The Nea- 
politan groom of the writer of this, 
who had to find His own board, 
could make a hearty dinner upon a 
small raw cucumber, with an onion 
and a moderate piece of bread ; and 
if he happened to be luxuriously in- 
clined, a farthing*s-worth of iced wa- 
ter from the stall at the comer of 
the street would complete his repast. 
Offer this fare to an English groom, 
and what would be his answer? 

But to return to Mr. Pistrucci, the 
first, as far as we recollect, who dis- 
played the improvisaiore talent be- 
fore a London audience. We went 
to the Argyll-Rooms at his last exhi- 
bition (28d June), and we can safely 
aver, that he equalled, if not sur- ' 
passed, the bdst improvisatori we 
heard in Italy. 

As many of Our readers may wish 
to form some idea of the nature of 
such a display, we shall briefly state 
what we saw and heard. 

Before the appearance of Mr. P. 
in the saloon, any person of the au- 
dience was at liberty to drop into a 
Vase on the table a written subject. 
Many availed themselves of the op- 
portunity, and when the seer entered, 
he had to open some fifteen or 
eighteen papers, propounding, among 
others, the following subjects (in Ita- 
lian): 

The Death of Lord Byron, 

'I'he Iiover tricked, 

The Dandy, 

ITie End of the World. 

Meleager and Ataiaata, 
llie Deatli of Socrates, &c. 

Mr. Pistrucci, after pausing one mo- 


ment, began to atring the vho^e jof 
these sabjeets into connected ppetry, 
which, Idee almost all hU subsequent 
deliveries, he to the accompani- 
ment of a playel on the pianorforte. 

** The Death of Lord Byron" fol- 
lowed neat, and some of the ideas 
Mr. P. hitrodm^ were select and 
pathetic. Byron’s shade, he exdeim- 
ed, at the elose of one stanza, will 
ever haunt tyrants and slaves! As 
there were many foreign Liberals 
in the room, the sentiment met witli 
liberal applause. 

Mr. P. then offered to sing an 
opera in two acts upon any of the 
given themes; and VAmante burlato^ 
“The Lover tricked," was selected by 
the audience. He forthwith pro- 
claimed, with much humour, the dra- 
matis personae, and proceeded, partly 
by recitative, and partly by songs, 
deep into the first act. But as a 
two-act opera was no trifle in point 
of time, he left off, with the appro- 
bation of the audience. There was 
naturally a certain proportion of com- 
mon-place work in this extempore 
drama, but some good hits neverthe- 
less kept the interest alive« The 
old gentleman in love was railed at 
by his servant, who 
master to Mount EtnSi fell pS fire 
within and snow without. 'VVethemght 
this very fair, off hand. t 

The description of “ 4* D^udy" 
had many humorous and laughable 
points. . 

But Mr. P. appeared to (heg^at- 
est advantage ki his iropromplMtPQem, 
“ The End of the WcOrld,” 
last JtfdgmcQt/" This ha,d#i$vf^ed 
in deelamarion wilhaMt |ind 

the subject must bdve hspn )Papge- 
niaf to his poetical vaio^ 
displayed 8 fervour asid ^paljliM ap- 
proaehmg .anblmuiy,’ a 
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deep imp^essloti on those who un- 
derstood him; and those that did 
noti seetned to feel his meaning, by 
the emphatic and noble delivery, and 
the cxpl^esaiveljr Wming counte- 
nance, and the energetic and appro- 
priate gesticulation by which it was 
seconded. This was a great treat. 

Among other successive exhibi- 
tions of his Uncommon talent, Mr. 
Pistrucci collected from the audi- 
ence a number of concluding words 
for poetical lines in alternate ryhme, 
such as 

Pistrucci, 

amato, 

Figliucci, 

garbato, &c. 8;c. 


And no sooner yvere these put to 
paper, than he filled up the blanks 
in connected sense, in the manner 
of the French bouts rimes, 

Mr. P. derives great accessory ad- 
vantages from his uncommonly strong 
and sonorous voice, not only in his 
declamations but in his binging, which, 
as far as voice and modulation go, 
is much above mediocrity. 

A few songs were given between 
the acts by Madame Pasta and Messrs. 
Garcia and Remorini; but they did 
not produce great effect, owing pro- 
bably to the insufficiency of the ac- 
companimenU 


MUSICAL 

The Otcriure, Songs, Duet, Glees, 
Chorttsses, ^c, in the Musical 
Comedy of “ Pride shall ham a 
Fall^^ as performed at the Thea- 
tre Royal Covent^Garden, cofn- 
posed, arranged, and adapted to 
the English Stage by J. Watson, 
Composer at the Theatre Ro^al 
Co Vent-Garden. Pr. 12s.— fW. 
EavestafF, Great Kussell-street, 
Bloomsbury.) 

WttoivviiR wishes for fourteen or 
fifteen pieces of good vocal music 
extremely well adapted for the pi- 
anoforte, with original poetry, with- 
out being particulav whether he may 
not already be in possession of near- 
ly the whole of tiie eompositions in 
^ADther shape, will not regret the 
j^urdbasA of this opera, which^ with 
e trifiing Mc^ptioiv has been club- 
'bed from tile works of half a dozen 
'hnd moife classic, or at least very 
coifspoam^ , Wa moet at 
ohMcHfltevcsy pagf with an old firiend 

tha<¥#n€- 


REVIEW. 

' tiaii Boat song; there is Mamma tnia; 
I there arc German and Spanish airs 
I and waltzes; there is Batti Batti; a 
bit of tlie Devil’s Bridge; of Riociar- 
do e Zoraide; of Tancredi, and God 
knows what all. The only air w Inch 
bears Mr. Watson’s name, as having 
been composed by him, He that 
lives in a gaol,” will bp fi)und to be 
nearly a tranbcript from Braham’s 
“ Rest, weary traveller.” This mis- 
nomer perhaps may be an error of 
the printer. 

Tlie above musical drama has met 
with considerable success, and we 
are not surprised at it ; for who w^ou Id 
not prefer a judicious and decidedly 
interesting compilation, like the pre- 
sent, to a parcel of namby-pamby 
ballads, vulgar comic bawls, and a 
few new glees, made up of stale 
ideas— of which materials most of 
our new opera compositions are com- 
posed? Until we have mode suffici- 
ent advances in the art to produce 
oa our national stage a regular opera- 

Q 
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tic drama, of matured conception, 
genial and original in its ideas, free 
from plagiarisms and imitations, we 
shall be gainers by humbly con- 
tenting ourselves with a selection 
formed, like the present, from bor- 
rowed but good materials. 

** La Solitude,^' apopu7ar French Air, 
with Variations for the Piano- 
forte, composed for, and inscrib- 
ed to. Miss Ware of North Ftnd, 
Hampstead, by W. EaveatafF. Pr. 
2s, Cd. — (W .1 Eavestaff.) 

A considerable space of time has 
elapsed since we have had occasion 
to notice any of Mr. Eavestaff s com- 
positions, the general propriety and 
good taste of which seldom failed to 
produce a very favourable impres- 
sion upon us: we therefore feel the 
greater pleasure in being able to re- 
sume our acquaintance upon terms 
equally advantageous. The present 
variations ingratiate Uiemselves at 
the threshold by an able and very 
pleasing introduction. The theme 
w'hich follows is stated to be a French 
air, without wdiicli information we 
should have taken it for a German 
waltz. Of the seven variations, the 
second is rendered interesting by an 
effective middle part, and an apt 
harmonic arrangement in the second 
strain; tlie third variation cT^hibits a 
well-conducted range of passages; 
the fourth, which reminds us of “ Ro- 
bin Adair,” if faithfully executed ac- 
cording to the author’s intention, is 
sure to gain approbation; the free- 
dom ^nd selectness of the active 
passages in the fifth deserve great 
praise. In the sixth we observe an 
appropriate system of crossed-hand 
arrangement; find the seventh and 
last variation, although of simple be- 
ginidtog,' merges into an ^borate 
' and ht^ly Active coda« 


“ Ahf why display those charyis, 
fair maid,'^ a Ballad; the Wotds 
by T, Pontifex, Esq,; the Music 
by W. Eavestaft'. Pr. 2s.— '(W. 
Eavestaff.) 

The melody of this ballad is dis- 
tinguished by a tastefbl smoothness, 
good distribution and proportion in 
its constituent periods, and its ge- 
neral congeniality with the sense 
and metre of the text. The harmo- 
nic aiTangement also is throughout 
correct and effective. In the latter 
half of the introductory symphony, 
a greater degree of rhythmic regu- 
larity would have been advantageous. 
The favourite Air, Faint and wea- 
rily y* composed by Dr, Arnold; 
arranged, with Variations for the 
Piano -forte, and dedicated to 
Miss Christina Bird, by S. Lilly^a, 
crop. Pr. 2s, 6d. — (Goulding and 
Co.) 

Although these variations present 
no studied or striking combinations 
of melody or harmony, nor any fea- 
tures approaching the grand style of 
the more celebrated musical writers, 
we are free to say, Mr. L.’s labour 
has afforded us not only satisfaction 
but considerable gratification. His 
manner is free from affectation; his 
ideas throughout possess, in a pro- 
minent degree, regularity, good mu- 
sical sense, and a constant vein of 
attractive melody. The latter merit 
is particularly conspicuous ; and al- 
though in variations the composer 
is naturally guided by his subject, 
the gift of infusing into the changes , 
and amplifications of the theme the 
charm of connected and rounded 
melody is by no means a matter of 
course. 

In the second part of tbe.first va- 
riation aoitie gobd m- 

trodueeri; the aecotid^ra^^ 
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pounds the theme under attractive 
triplets; in the third, good melodic 
fluency of thought forms a charac- 
teristic feature, and its second part 
especially calls for our favourable no- 
tice: the fifth variation is in the mi- 
nor tonic, which, however, is too 
soon and too suddenly abandoned 
for the relative major key, and the 
latter too long persevered in ; in fact, 
but two bars in the beginning, and 
about as many at the conclusion, are 
in C minor. The sixth variation is 
replete with interesting activity ; and 
the seventh and last, a march with a 
coda in character, is conceived in a 
superior style, and entitled to our un- 
qualified approbation. 

“ Vocal Anthology^ or the Flowers 
of Songy^ being a Selection of the 
most beautiful and esteemed vocal 
Music of all Europe y with English 
Words ; also an Appendix^ con- 
sisting of original Vocal Compo- 
sitions, and a Catalogue Raison- 
n': of the Contents, Part XI. Pr.Gs, 
— (John Gale, Bruton - street. 
Bond-street.) 

The contents of this number of 
the Vocal Anthology are as follow: 
English. No. 1. The faireit Jloners the vale 
prefers (Glee,) by Dauby. 

2. Young Luhin (Ballad,) by 

Thomas Lin lev. 

3. Go, Zephyrs, by lUrzziNi. 

4. The stormy Ocean, hy Ditto. 
Italian. 3. Dal tuo Stellato (Prayer,) 

by Rossini. 


German. 6. In vain they warm my heart, 
by IllMMEL. 

Original. 7. Chanson du Marquis de ChA- 
telar d Marie Heine d*E- 
cosse, by Gather. 

Among this selection, the pre- 
ghiera and chorus from Rossini's Mo- 
st in Egitto, stand proudly pre-emi- 
nent. The song from Ilimmel’s Fan- 
chon breathes a sprightly and ele- 
gant playfulness not to be surpassed. 
The editor states his surprise at this 
opera not having been transferred to 
the English stage; but we doubt, 
whether the general complexion of 
its plot would not, like many other 
of Kotzebue's pieces, raise some 
scruples with a sober-minded British 
audience. Danby’s glee presents a 
fair specimen of the music wliich de- 
lighted a former generation. Rauz- 
zini’s two songs will be found to have 
lost little of their earlier attraction. 
The original composition of Mr. Ga- 
ther, to French words, is meritori- 
ous: we perceive in it some tasteful 
melodic thoughts; but the reciprocal 
keeping of the successive periods 
would have been susceptible of great- 
er rhythmical symmetry ; and the idea 
at “ mais comme je suis en silence,** 
&c. page 47, might have been more 
aptly harmonized. 

The critical and biographical no- 
tices are judicious and interesting, as 
usual. 


FASHIONS. 

LONDON FASHIONS. 

MORNING DRESS. " front of the corsage and half way 

Dress of plain jaconot muslin; down the back is of fine book mus- 
made high, and finished with a trim- lin, coveted with corded waved bands 
' wing of work round the throat ; the of jaconot, trimmed with very nar- 
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TWf work, eorifined down the centre 
and at each end with buttons : long 
sleere, plain at the back, and orna> 
mented in front with corded trimmed 
bands, and fastened to the shoulder 
by buttons: small cuff edged with 
work, and confined at the wrist by a 
band and button. The skirt is made 
full, and long enough to touch the 
ground ; and tbc trimming at the bot- 
tom of it is composed of graduated 
divisions of corded bands, trimmed 
with narrow work, and arranged in 
the form of fern-leaves or branches, 
with buttons down the centre, and a 
broad hem beneath. Cap (i la 
iaigneiise ) of white cripe lisse; the 
border edged with rose«colour satin: 
the cap is in one piece, and the crown 
formed by a drawing of pink satin 
ribbon^ which ties behind; lappets 
bang free from each side, or are fast- 
ened under the chin by being drawn 
through a fancy ring: a bouquet of 
flowers in front of the cap. Cein- 
tnre of shaded ribbon, with a gold 
buckle in front. Yefiow kid shoes. 
Topaz ear-wrings. 


BALL URESS* 

Dress of shaded blue silk barege; 
the corsage circular and moderately 
high: narrow tucker of fine blond; 
the stomacher composed of blue and 
white satin rouleaus, ornamented 
from the waist over the shoulder with 
sweet-briar roses : melon sleeve, ter- 
minated with sweet-briar roses at the 
band: a very deep full trimming of 
tulle round the bottom of the skirt, 
with a very broad blue satin roulcail 
at the top and bottom, and a wreath 
of full-blown roses in the middle. 
The hair dressedjm large curls loimd 
the head, with a rose between each 
curli fbnniing a kind of regular 
kind. Neddace,cnr-TOgs,andbracc^ 


lets, of cornelian. White kid gloves. 
White satin shoes, and amber-colour 
silk scurf. 


GKNBIiAL qDSLIlVATIONS ON FASHION 
ANP DKICSS, 

Among the few novelties which the 
month has produced in promenade 
costume, one of the most elegant 
in our opinion is a pelisse of grass- 
greep levantine: the baek is full, but 
the fulness is confined from the tpp 
to the bottom by satin bands, to cor- 
respond in colour, wiiich form dewi- 
lozenges, each ornamented in the cen- 
tre of the back with a wrought silk 
button. The waist is long; the col- 
lar rather low, standing out a good 
deal from the neck, and turning a 
little over. Long sleeve of an easy 
width, with a veiyfull epaulette; the 
fulness arranged with binds in. the 
demi-lozenge style, to correspond 
with the back. The long sleeve is 
finished in the French style by abend 
and button. The trimming consists 
of a wreath of palm -leaves, which 
issue from a twisted satin rouleau. 
The leaves are formed of satin folds 
of different shades of green, three 
in each, and the rouleau has two. 
This is a chaste and elegant style of 
trimming, and has a novel effect. 

Cambric mUBliii dresses a la pele^ 
rinOy with the addition of a light 
shawl or scarf, continue in favour for 
the morning walk. W e have noticed 
a new spencer, composed of pale am- 
ber gros d'tte, the bust of which was 
ornamented with satin rouleaus in 
the stomacher style, but disposed in 
a novel manner: in the centre of the 
bust is a row of wrought silk but- 
tons, from which the rpuleaus, ar- 
ranged in the form of a tulipvlea^ is- 
spe on each sidpt these l^yes, very 
large on the upper part g| the buati 
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decrease in size as they approacli tlio 
bottom : the buttons are in the form 
of a star. The spencer fastens be- 
hind. 

Bonnets have not altered materi- 
ally in shape since our last Number: 
the brims are, however, a little lar- 
ger and less bent over the forehead. 
Leghorn still continues in favour, but 
Dot so much so as those in satin fffos 
d'ete^ or the different sorts of fancy 
silks, called by their French names 
of velours AmuU^ Velours ipingle, 
&c. &c. 

High dresses of bourre de sole arc 
becoming daily more general in ciir- 
riage dress. They are worn with 
lace pelerines, of lace or barPge 
scarfs. One of these dresses, com- 
posed of pale fawn-colour velours 
ipingle, pleased us very much by its 
simple elegance : the corsage was 
a three-quarter height, made tight 
to the shape, and finished round the 
bust by a satin fold corded at top, 
and arranged in scollops by very 
small satin roses. The epaulette con- 
sists of a fulness of satin, disposed 
in folds one above another, and form- 
ing three large scollops, ornamented 
by roses. The long sleeve, rather 
wide, is terminated by a row of sa- 
tin scollops, and Confined at the wrist 
by a band and button. The trini- 
initig of the skirt consists of three 
tiers of deep folds of satin; they 
liave a cofdOd heading, and are form- 
etd into scollops by roses. 

Lace and muslin pelisses, lined with 
eoloufed satin or sarsnet, continue 
also much infkvouf; but we observe 
nothing new in their form: the fa^ 
vouritc colours for linings are, rose, 
aaurb, and amber. 

One of the prettiest carriage bon- 
nets we liave seen for some tune, is 
eompk)sed of white metaUie gauze, 


; spotted with green floss silk: the 
crown is rather of a melon shape; 
the brim is smaller than they are m 
general: it is finished by a light and 
elegant trimming of white cripe Ussv 
intermixed with oak-leaves formed of 
down feathers: a garland of half- 
blown roses and oak-leaves, compos- 
ed also of down feathers, ornaments 
the crown. 

Coloured slips, under white lace or 
cripe lisse gowns, are much worn in 
full dress: some lace dresses have a 
very rich and highly finished border, 
but no flounces ; others have a flounce 
above the border. The trimming of 
cr^pe Usse gowns is of the same ma- 
terial, but intermixed with satin or 
artificial flowers: in some instances 
both are used. A trimming, much 
in favour for satin or gros de Naples 
gowns, consists of folds of crhpelisse^ 
arranged in the form of a V : a row 
of these ornaments, in each of which 
a full-blown rose is placed, goes 
round the bottom of the skirt, and 
between each V is a full satin puff 
edged with a fold of cripe lisse. 

White China crape dresses, richly 
embroidered in silver, are very fa- 
shionable in grand costume; and we 
have seen also a few white barige 
gowns trimmed round the bottom 
with a highly raised embroidery in 
silver. Never in our recollection 
has full dress been more magnificent 
than at present; the materials are of 
the most costly kind ; and the quan- 
tity of gems employed in head-dress- 
es, as well as for necklaces^ con- 
tribute to render our dress parties, if 
we may be excused the pun, of a 
most sparkling description. 

Dress hats of cripe lisse^ blond 
net, and white s^n, are much in fa- 
vour in full dress: tliey are orna- 
mented with feathers^ ^and in Sottie 
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instances a rose, or an ornament com- 
placed at the base 
tiie.^ipiume. Sime hats of blond 
net are spotted with gold, and have 
a;, garland of marabbnts mixed with 
ears of ripe com in gold round the 


crown. Russian and Spanish 
are also much in favour. 

Fashionable colours are, azure, 
rose colour, lilac, amber, and vari- 
ous shades of green. 


FRENCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 


Pa^is, July 17. ’ 

My dear Sophia, 

The weather in the begin- 
ning of this month was so extremely 
bad, that our promenades were near- 
ly deserted ; and the few belhi who 
did venture out were enveloped in 
shawls and ridh^gotes^ whielj had 
more the appearance of winter than 
summer dress. At present the wea- 
ther is mended, and our fair prome- 
naders have once more resumed the 
light attire befitting the season. 

Muslin gowns are most generally 
adapted for the promenade ; the blouse 
still supersedes every other form for 
the corsage of dresses. The robe 
generally trimmed ynth floun- 
ces dbposed in large plaits; they are 
three in number, mid a little above 
each is a slight embroidery in co- 
loured worsted. 

Muslins shaded in stripes, and ba~ 
rigesd a diamond pattern, are also 
fashionable ; but the newest material 
for iwaiking dress is jaconot muslin 
of a single colour: thee^ gowns are 
always made en blouse, and are trim- 
med with five or six rows of tucks of 
the same material, which are cut bi- 
as, and disposed in pointed waves. 
The favourite colours for these gowns 
are, lilac, blue, and very pale rose 
colour. 

favourite morning dress, and 
one.whichr .is also much used for the 
9L redingate of jaconot 
musUn: itisopen^mfront; b trimmed 


round with a full ruche of the same 
material; and just above the fac/ic 
is a light wreath 6f leaves, eihbrpider- 
ed in cotton highly raised. The sleeve 
is extremely wide, but confined to 
the arm by six worked bands, placed 
at regular distances. A large square 
pelerine, trimmed to correspond, fi- 
nishes the dress, which is worn over 
a petticoat of the same material, trim- 
med with a deep flounce disposed in 
full plaits, and surmounted by very 
small tucks : this trimming is parti- 
ally seen, as the rtdiugote is open in 
fi’ont. 

Another favourite dress for the 
spectacle is composed of the palest 
lavender gros d'Sti, The body is 
made to the throat, but without a col- 
lar ; the bust is ornamented oil ekcli 
side of the front by five folds of sa- 
tin, which, extending frbm the shpuL- 
der to the waist in a bias direction, 
forms a stomacher: the upper part 
of the bust is composed of a pl{^ 
piece cut in a scollop in the middle 
of the bust, and edged with satiU. 
The sleeves, excessively full, are con- 
fined under the arm by a band, fast- 
ened in front by a button, which 
'gives the appearance of an epaulette 
to the upper part of the sleeve; the 
remaining part is left loose to a little 
below the elbow, but is confined 
down the lower ptreof % 

thr^fb^ bauds,- and is teTWiifnitc^ u ^ 
baud and button; Tlbe. 
the skirt <x)«iists 
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of ihe same material, placed at some 
distance from each other. 

We see but few transparent bon- 
nets even at the speo^acle^ but a 
great many of rice-straw and groft 
de Naples: the few transparent bon- 
nets that are worn, are of crape; and 
they, as well as the gros de Naples 
bonnets, are adoriied with short white 
marabouts. 

/Coloured silk capotes are much 
in favour for walking, particularly 
mahogany colour, nut colour, and 
blueeviline; these bonnets flVe or- 
namented round the crown with 
wreaths of endive, disposed in wolves’ 
teeth, and a small bouquet of gold 
buttons and blue-bells is placed oii 
one side. 

Leghorn is equally in favour; and 
hats of this kind are of three differ- 
ent shapes: the first, enpclerme;t\i&i 
is, with a brim immensely large all 
round. The second, d la Fran^aise; 
the brim is very large in front, but 
not more than an inch broad behind. 
The third, it Anglaise^ has a brim of 
an equal size all round. The strings 
of the chapeau d la Fran^aise are 
placed inside the brim; those of the 
chateau d VAnglaise are attached 
on tlie outside, and confine the bon- 
net to the face. 

The dbhabille most in favour for 
the breakfast-table is the blouse d 
la riUgieuse: it differs from the other 


blouses by having the fulness in fi^onl, 
arranged in three large |daita on 
each side. 

I The materials for full dress arc 

j white satin, white gros de Naples^ 
cripe lisse, and English lace. Clear 
muslin is also very much in favour, 
particularly for young people, and 
for bals champetres, of which we still 
have several, for the French dance 
in all weathers. Ladies go to these 
balls in half-dress. A clem* musliu 
blouse embroidered au plumets, a 
lace Jichu^ with a richly embroidered 
collar turned down. A hat of rice- 
straw, trimmed with exotics. A lace 
scarf tied round the throat, and very 
low. Grey satin boots laced at the 
side. Voila! the dress prescribed by 
fashion for a bal champitre. 

The hair now begins to be worn 
lighter on the forehead in full dress, 
and not so high on tlie crown of the 
head. Flowers are very much in fa- 
vour: crowns of intermingled red 
and white roses, placed very far hack, 
are much worn; as are also wreaths 
of lilies and bouquets of mignonette, 
lilac, h'bneysuckle, and woodbine. 

Fashionable colours are, rose, vio-* 
let, lilac, green, gold colour, very 
pale lavender, and blue. The fa- 
vourite shade is the bleu-htline : it 
is the same shade as lapis lassuU. 
Adieu, dear Sopliia! Ever j^ur 
Eunocr/i, 


FINE ARTS. 


MR. LOWRY. 


Uoimsn dah head we have this 
to record the death of diat 
emvient erti8lt> Wilson Lowry, who 
Oh of Jiine^ at his 

Fol. IV. No. XX. 


house in Titchfield-street, aged 62 
years. The following just tribute 
paid to his talents is extracted fVbm 
the literary Gaaette : 

R 
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Tlie death of such a man as Wil- 
son Lowry, during the full vigour of 
his faculties, is an event that can 
scarcely be sufficiently deplored. To 
say that his loss has occasioned inex- 
pressible grief to every person who 
valued genius, talents, kindness of 
heart, and all the kindred qualities 
timt appertain to these ihstinguished 
endowments of the mind, is only to ! 
repeat what every one, to whom the 
sad news has been communicated, | 
admits and deeply feels. 

The world of art has long been 
familiar with his works, and science 
lias lost in him one of its ablest vo- 
taries; while philosophy has to de- 
plore in him a genuine disciple. His 
death has made a chasm in society, 
that no one person can at once or at 
present supply. His highly gifted 
widow, atid his able associates in 
art, his w'ell-insti’ucted son and daugh- 
ter, can continue his name and repu- 
tation in art; but who can supply 
those other qualities of mind and ta- 
lent that formed the intellectual por- 
tion of our departed friend? 

The early part of Mr. Lowry^s 
life was employed on works which 
do lionour to the names of other art- 1 
ists. His own, when attached to 
his own splendid works, became es- 
tablished as an engraver of the first 
order, and few great or useful de- 
signs were reckoned complete without 
his admirable burin. In works re- 
quiring scientific accuracy, in archi- 
tecture, in the delineation of machi- 
nery, he was unrivalled. In geogra- 
phical engraving he stands without 
a competitor, his son and pupil, Jo- 
seph Lowry, alone excepted ; whose 
admirable geographical plates in the 
new Encyclopaedia are cited as 
proofs. 

Nor w\as it in engraving alone that 
this extraordinary nuui excelled. 


Whatever his powerful and refining 
mind contemplated, was dissected 
and improved. In the ^science of 
mineralogy he was deeply learned^ 
and his scientifically arranged cabi- 
net is not to be surpassed by any 
private collection in London^ His 
opinion w^as constantly sought by pro- 
fessors; and the trade often availetl 
themselves of his knowledge, and 
were guided by his advice in the pur- 
chase of the rarest and the most va- 
luable gems. 

As a mechanician, his vast im- 
provements in the machinery of his 
art are acknowledged by every en- 
j graver; while the correctness of his 
eye and hand, the soundness of his 
judgment, and the purity of his taste, 
threw all the charms of genius over 
his works; the greater part of which 
were the production of mechanism- 
of his own invention. 

As a philosopher, his knowledge 
of physics, of mathematics, of che- 
mistry, was great and undoubted*. 
It was applied to the furtherance of 
his art, and to the relaxation of his^ 
leisure hours. His mind could sport 
with what was laborious investigation' 
to others; and the mildness of his 
voice and manners, and his simVity» 
of demeanour, were interesting even 
to children, who loved his converse, 
and were as delighted with his kind-’ 
ly delivered information, as he was 
with their inquisitive prattle. 

His engravings of landscape and 
antiquities were numerous and beau- 
tiful; but the best have tlie names, 
of other engravers affixed, to them, 
having been executed for tbm be- 
fore he was much known toili0ipirlK 
lie* But his later productioim^are^ 
the ornaments of ail the 
Cyclopaedias^ works of arcbh^^etixrar 
and of art, &c. which have beWpA- ^ 
lished. 



INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


A NEW division of Thv World in Mi- 
mature^ containing a Description of the 
M^anners and Customs of the Natives of 
the Asiatic Islands, New Holland, and 
Van Dieman’s Land, in two volumes, il- 
lustrated with twenty-six coloured plates, 
is just ready for publication. 

Early in the ensuing winter will be 
published, in one volume 4to. A Deiscrip- 
tion ft/ the Island nf Madeira^ by the 
late Edward Bowdich, Esq. conduc- 
tor of the mission to Ashantee : to which 
are added a Narrative of Mr. Bowdich’s 
last Voyage to Africa, terminating at 
his death ; Remarks on the Capo de Verde 
Islands; and a Description of the English 
Settlements on the River Gambia, by 
Mrs. Bowdich. 

A work, which is to appear in numbers 
every four months, has been announced, 
with the title of Views in London and its 
Environs^ comprising the most interest- 
ing Scenes in and about the Metropolis ; 
in which, not only the localities will be 
faithfblly represented, but it will be tlie 
endeavour of the artists to depict the cha- 
racter and interest which sucl^scenes 
borrow from life and its various occupa- 
tions. The drawings will be made ex- 
pressly for Uiis work by J. M. W. 1\ir- 
ncr, Esq. R. A.., W. Callcott, R. A,, F. 
Nashi and W. WesUdl, A. R. A. ; and 
engraved, in a highly finished line man- 
ner, by J. C. Allen. Each number will 
contain two engravings. This work is 
intended to delineate all that time or in- 
trifi^Sic worth has consecrated in London, 
and will thus form a perpetual illustration 
to the laboitrs of Lysons and our chief 
to^^phers. 

'ilie’ intended publication of the cor- 
res|ioi|tdeAce bf die late Lord Byron, an- 
nounced:* by Mr.d>alhiS) has-been stop- l 
plaljiy^enuijuiictibn granted by the Vice- ; 
ChtOpeypr'i OR (he afipHeatiou of Mr. J. i 


Mr. Charles Mills, author of tlic 
“ History of the Cnisadcs,” is engaged 
on a Ilistoty qf Chivalry. 

Mr. T. Moore will, it is confidently 
stated, commence a Life of Lord Byron ^ 
as soon as he has finished that of “ She- 
ridan.*' 

Mr. John Malcolm, late of the 412d 
regiment, has announced for jiuhlication 
a volume of poems, thef principal of 
which is entitled The Buccaneer, 

Mr. Galt, emulating the literary fecun- 
dity of Sir Walter Scott, has nearly re.a- 
dy a new novel, entitled Rothelan^ a tale 
of the English histories. 

Mr. J. P. Wood has nearly completed 
for publication, a Life of Law of Lain is- 
ion, projector of the Mississi})pi scheme; 
containing a detailed account of the na- 
ture, rise, and progress^pf this extnioi*- 
dinary joint stock company; with ma- 
ny curious anecdotes of the rage for sp:'- 
culating in its funds, and the disastrous 
consequences of its failure. 

An Account of the Royal Hospital and 
Conciliate Church of St. Rathe? iuc, near 
the Tower of London, by Mr. J. B. Ni- 
chols, will shortly appear. 

Mr. Reginald Morrice is engaged up- 
on a talc, to be entitled Owen irleudoiver, 
founded partly on the popular traditions 
of Wales, and partly on autlientic his- 
tory. The author avows it to be his 
w ish in this amiouncement, to direct the 
attentioq of the great northern genius to 
tlie rich stores of Welch romantic his- 
tory ; in which case he would be content 
to withdraw^ his own unpretending com- 
position. 

Mr. Thomas Rowdier, editor of the 
“ Family Shakspeare,” is preparing a new 
edition of Gibbon's History of the De- 
cline and Full of ijte Roman Eyipire, 
adapted for families and young persons, 
by theomission of objoction.able passages. 

A 'small volume is in the press, enti- 
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tied Memoirs of the Ruse, comprising 
botanical, poetical, and miscellaneous re- 
collections of that beautiful flower, in a 
series of letters to a lady. 

Sir Richard C. Hoare, Bart, is about 
to publish the second part of tlie Modern 
History of IViltshirCy containing the 
Hundred of Heytesbury. 

Nearly ready, in one volume post 8vo. 
A Practical Guide to English Composi^ 
tion^ or a comprehensive System of Eng- 
lish Grammar, Criticism, and Logic ; ar- 
ranged and illustrated upon a new and 
improved pla#; containing apposite prin- 
ciples, rules, and examples, for writ- 
ing correctly and elegantly on every sub- 
ject ; adapted to the use of schools and 
of private students, by the Rev. Peter 
Smith, A. M. 

Preparing for publication, A Guide to 
the Lord^s Table, in the catechetical form ; 
to which are a<lded, an Address to Ap- 
plicants for Admission to it, and some 
Meditations to assist their Devotions ; by 
the Rev. Henry Bclfragc, D. D. 


Nearly ready for publication, 
of the Sieges of the Madras Army in the 
Years \S\7, 1818, and 1819; with ob- 
servations on the system according to 
which such operations have usually been 
conducted in India, and a statement of 
the improvements tliat appear necessary, 
by Edmund Lake, ensign of the Hon. 
E. I. C. Madras Engineers ; with an at- 
las of explanatory plates. 

Mr. John M‘Diarmid has in great for- 
wardness, a Second Series of the Scrap- 
Rook, 

The fund raised for a memorial of 
John Kemble will be applied to the erec- 
tion of a monument by Mr. Flaxman in 
Westminster Abbey; to consist of a 
whole-length statue of the great trage- 
dian in the character of Cato. 

The monument about to be erected by 
subscription to the late Mr. Watt is des- 
tined for St. Paul’s, and Mr. Chantrey 
will be the sculptor. 


MOttXV* 


THE IMPROVISATRICE. 

From The Improvisatricc and other Poems, 
By L. E. 

Amid my palace halls was one, 

The most peculiarly my own : 

The roof was blue and fretted gold. 

The floor was of the Parian s^onc. 

Shining like snow, as only meet 
For the light tread of fairy feet ; 

And in the midst, beneath a shade 
Of clustered rose, a fountain played. 
Sprinkling its scented Waters round. 

With a sweet and lulling sound. 

O’er oranges like eastern gold, 

Half hidden by the dark green fold 
Of their large leaves; o’er hyacinth-bells, 
Where every summer odour dwells. 

♦ The extraordinary poetic talents of the 
young and fair author of this volume (pub- 
lished by Hurst, Robinson, and Co. Cheap- 
side), are too generiilly known, from her 
beautiful compositions which have almost 
weekly adorned the pages of the Literary 
Gazette, for this new production of her ge- 
nius to need any recommendation from us. 


And nestled in the midst a pair 
Of whit^vood-doves, whose home was there ; 
And likwan echo to their song, 

At times a murmur past along ; 

A dying tone, a pl.aining fall, 

So sad, so wild, so musical, 

As the wind swept across the wire, 

And waked my lone ^olian lyre, 

Which lay upon the casement, where 
The lattice wooed the cool night air, 

Half bidden by a bridal twine 
Of jasmine with the emerald vine. 

And ever as the curtains made 
A varying light, a changeful shade. 

As the breeze waved them to and fro. 

Came on the eye the glorious shpw 
Of pictured walls, where landscape wild 
Of wood and stream, or mountain piled^ 

Or sunny vale^ or twilight grove, 

Or shapes whose every look was love ; 

I Saints whose diviner glance seemed cauglit ‘ 
j From heaven, some whose earthlicr thought 
Was yet more lovely, shone like glea^^ , 
Of Beauty’s spirit seen in dreams. 

1 threw me on a cbueh to rest, 

Loosely 1 flung my long black hair ^ 
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It «eeD[i^ to 900 tJi> n»y troubled broMt 

To drink the quiet evening air. 

1 look’d upon the deep blue sky. 

And it was ail hope and harmony. 

Afar I could see the Arno’s stream 
Glorying in the clear moon-beam; 

And the shadowy eity Qiet niy gaze. 

Like the dim memory of other days ; 

And the distant wood's black coronal 
Was like oblivion that covereth all. 

I know not why my soul felt sad ; 

1 touched my lute — it would not waken, 
Save to old songs of sorrowing — 

Of hope betrayed— of hearts forsaken: 
Kach lay of lighter feeling slept; 

1 sang, but as I sang, I wept. 

THE CHARMED CUP. 

And fundly round his neck she clung, 

Her long black tresses round him flung, 
Lovc-chains, which would not let him part^ 
And he could feel her beating heart. 

The pulses of her small white hand. 

The tears she Cuuld no more command, 

The lip which trembled, though near his, 
The sigh that mingled with her kiss: 

Yet parted lie from that embrace. 

He cast one glance upon her face, 

His very soul felt sick to see 
Us look of utter misery ; 

Yet turned he not: one moment’s grief. 

One pang, like light’niug, fierce and brief, 
One thought, half pity, half remorse, 
Passed o’er him. On he urged his horse ; 
Hill, ford, and valley, spurred he b}^, 

And when his castle-gate was nigh, 

White foam was on bis broider’d rein. 

And each spur had a blood-red stain. 

But soon he entered that fair hall : 

His laugh was loudest there of all ; 

And the cup that wont one name to bless. 
Was drained tor its forgetfulness. 

The ring, once next his heart, was broken, 
The gold chain kept another token. 

Where is the curl be used to wear — 

The raven tress of silken hair ? 

The winds have scattered it. A braid 
Of the first spring-day’s golden shade 
Waves with the dark plumes on bis crest; 
Fresh colours are upon his breast; 

The slight^blue scarf of simple^st fold 
Is changed for one of woven gold. 

And he is by a maiden’s side. 

Whose gems of price and robes of pridq 
Wbard suit the daughter of a king ; 

And drMonds are glistening 
Upon her arm ; there’s not one curl 
Unfastened by a loop of pearl. 


And hq ia wbispesiiig in- her ear . 

Soft words that ladies love to hear. 

Alas ! the tale is quickly told— 

His love hath felt the curse of gold 1 
And he is bartering bis heart 
For tbat in which it hath no part. 

There’s many an ill that clings to 4ove; 

But this is one all else above : 

For love to bow before the bame 
Of this world’s treasure— shame ! oh shatki'e I 
Love, be thy wings as light as those 
That waft the zephyr from the rose— - 
This may be pardoned— something rare 
In loveliness has been thy snare ! 

But how, fair Love, const thou become 
A thing of mines— a sordid grift&e ? 

And she whom Julian left— she stood 
A cold white statue ; as the blood 
Had, when in vain her last wild prayer, 
Flown to her heart and frozen there. 

Upon her temple each dark vein 
Swelled in its agony of pain. 

Chill, heavy damps were on her brow; 

Her arms were .stretched at length, though 
now 

Their clasp was on the empty air: 

A funeral pall— her long black hair 

Fell over her ; herself the tomb 

Of her own youth, and breath, and bloom. 

Alas ! that man should ever win 
So sweet a shrine to shame and sin, 

As woman’s heart!— and deeper woe 
For her fond weakness, not to kttow 
That yielding all but breaks the chain 
That never reunites again ! 

It was a dark and tempest night— 

No pleasant moon, no blest starlight ; 

But meteors glancing o’er the way, 

Only to dazzle and betray. 

And who is she, that ’mid the storm. 

Wraps her slight mantle round her form ? 
Her hair is wet with rain okmI sleet, 

And blood is on her small snow feet. 

She has been forced a way to make 
Through prickly weed and thorny brake, 
Uprousing from its coil the snake ; 

And stirring from their damp abode 
The slimy worm and loatbsooie toad : 

And shuddered as slie heard the gale 
Shriek like an evil spirit’s wail ; 

When followed, like a curse, .the crash 
Of th&pioes in the lightning flash : 

A place of evil and of fear— 

Oh ! what does Julian’wtove do here ? 

On, on the pale girl went. At last 
Tb^ gloomy barest depths are past. 
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And she has reached the wizard’s den, 
Accursed by God and shunned by meil| 

And never had n ban been laid 
Upon a more unwholesome shade. 

There grew dank elders, and the yew 
Its thick sepulchral shadow threw; 

And brooded there each bird most foul, 

The gloomy bat and sullen owl. 

Rut Ida entered in the cell. 

Where dwelt the wizard of tHe dell. 

Her heart lay dead, her life-blood froze 
To look upon the shape which rose 
To bar her entrance On that face 
Was scarcely left a single trace 
Of human likeness : the parched akin 
•Shewed each ‘INscoloured bone witbiu ; 

And but for the most evil stare 
Of the wild eyes’ unearthly glare, 

It was a corpse, you would have said, 

From which life’s freshness long had Bed. 
Yet Ida knelt her down, and prayed 
To that dark sorcerer for his aid. 

He heard her prayer with withering look ; 
Then from unholy herbs he took 
A drug, and said it would recover 
The lost heart of her faithless lover. 

She trembled as she turned to see 
His demon sneer’s malignity ; 

And every slep was winged with dread, 

To hear the curse howled as she fled. 

It is the purple twilight hour, 

And Julian is in Ida’s bower. 

He has brought gold, as gold could bless 
His work of utter dcsolatcucss! 

He has brought gems, as if Despair ' 

Had any pride in being fair! 

But Ida only wept and wreathed 
Her white arms round his neck ; then breathed 
Those passionate complaints that wring 
A woman’s heart, yet never bring 
Redress. She called upon each tree 
To witness her lone constancy ! 

She called upon the silent boughs, 

The temple of her Julian’s vows 
Of happiness too dearly bought ! 

Then wept again. At length she thought 
Upon the forest sorcerer’s gift — 

The last lone hope that love had left ! 

^he took the cup and kissed the brim, 

Mixed the dark spell aud gave it him, 

To pledge his once dear Ida’s name I 
He drank it* Instantly the flame 
Ran through his veins : one fiery throb 
Of bitter paiu-^ne gasping sob 
Of agony— -the cold death-sweat 
It on his face— his teeth are set— 


His bursting oyos arc glazed and still : 
1'hc drug has done its work of ill, 

Alas ! for her who watclied edch bresth', 
The cup her love bad mixed bore death ! 


BALLAD. 

Rv E. L 

When should lovers breathe their vows ? 

When‘ should ladies hear thcM ? 

When the dew is on the boughs,'' 

When none else are near them u 
When the moon^ shines cx^Ul and pale, 

When the birds are slecpi^|f]jr 
AVhen no \'iuce is on the gale^* 

When' the rose is weeping 
When the stars are bright on high, 

Like hopes in' young Love’s dreaming, 
And glancing round the light clouds fly. 
Like soft fears to shade their beaming. 

The fairest smiles arc those that live 
On the brow by starlight wreathing ; 

And the lips their richest incense give 
When tlic sigh is at midiiight bren thing. 
Oh ! softest is the cheek’s love-ray 
Wlicii seen by moonlight hours; 

Other roses seek the day. 

But hliishcs are night-flowers. 

Oh ! when the moon and stars are bright, 
When tli'e dew-drops glisten, 

Then their vows should lovers plight; 

Then should ladies listen. 

LINES ON THE DEATH OF 
LOUD BYRON. 

The li.ind tliat swept the magic lyre is still; 
That lyre so wildly strung shall breathe 
no more: 

Still shkll the memory of its echoes thrill 
Each heart that loved its music as before. 
No more shall love, hope, jpy, or forrow fiH 
The bosuiu still’d by death s its pangs are 
o’er. 

Had I a tear, ’twuuld fall perhaps fbr'theh; 
But what thou art we all musisliortly be 

Thy sircless daughter and tliy widowed br^de 
Shall mourn'tby bapl^sS melancholy doom ; 
And though the chill unfeeling world deride. 
Their tears of sorrow shal 1 bedew thy tomb. 
I knew theC not, yet still thou wert my 
pride ; 

And since th^ A^wdrof hath ceased to 

tdoAlk"' \ ‘ ^ 

Sweet be Forgiveneis 

wttye 

Her angel pinions o’er thy early grave ! 

. f ^ 


I’rintcd by L Harrison, 373» Strand* 
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WORK» PUBLISirED Bf R. ACKKRMANN 

THE ASIATIC ISLANDS ANDREW HOL- 
(•AND: 9 votune«i with 96 cotouied EnifraYingM, 
price I fit. 

A PICTURESQUE TOUR THROUGH THE 
OBERLAMDfiit tbeCantoH aF Benie, in Switzer- 
lioili illustrated wiiK 17 rAloiirtil Cnfr^'nvintts, and 
a Map of the principal Mi)Uiitains and Gluciera. 
Iraperiai 8vo. \l. 8«. half-bound. 

CULINARY CHEMISTRY: exhihilinjf the 
tcientifie Principles of Cookery \ with roncifC lii- 
•tructions for the preparin); UfOAd and wholesome 
Pickles, Vinofurs, Coiisrives, Fruit, Jellies, Mar- 
malades, and various other Alimentary Substances 
employed in Domestic Eronomy; with Ohs^rva. 
tions on the Chemlral Coustituiioii Hiid Nutritive 
Qualities of dilFerent Kinds of Food. With Cop- 
per Plates. By F Accum Price ps.6d boards. 

VIEWS OF BUONAPARTE’S TOMB. 

' Lately published, by R ACKERMANN, No. 101, 
Strand, 

TWO VIEWS OF THE TOMB OF NAPO- 
LEON BUONAPARTE in the fslaitd of^St 
Helena. Drawn on Stone by J. D. Haroibtg, 
from a Sketch taken on the Spot by Assistant -Coin- 
inUsary-Gcneral Ibbbtsow, and printed by C 
Hullmandell. The size of the largest View 
(taken from the South-East) is ]9{ inches by 8|. 
Price 00 India Paper^ 6a (id. \ ditto plain, sa 6d. 

The size of the aMaliest View (taken frum the 
North-West) is 7j^ tnohea^ by Price on India 
Paper, fit. 

Prom the Aathor having resided on the Island 
for some years contiguous to this apol, and aii op' 
portunity liavinL in consequence, been afturded 
him of making the Drawiiigi( willi greater care and 
attCrttiOfi riiaO he cbptd Olherwisc have done had 
be 8 casual visitor to the Island, they are 
•ubmitlod to the Public with an assurance of iheii’ 
being faithful rtpreaentatiuns. 

""I Varr on scrofula. 

* Dedicated) hy perimiasion to the Preaideiit of the 
. boyal College of Surgeoui, Loudon. 

Thif^y ia puhlis|ied, tht Second Editioo, eonsi- 
derabiy enlarged, price 48. 

A treatise or scrofula, ext 


of a Method for its compleU EradicOlion, in whici 
reas^ ard cleatly and sktisfactofliy asslgnld for 
the frequent failure of this mod^ Of t^ealoiaot in 

4^.1. _4V H j" ' - jj: 


the faobda of other Prarlilh 
tlonoi’ Cases of Cure del tjh , , 
ofwvi 




.jaqd ii|«nyoddl 
^Ijdlhc n^ea aud 

R. 

Surgeon^ Loudon, 


Member of (he^oyal Collie 01 

PrihtedTorG. WidHTMAH, 46, Fleet-street: 
Of, whom maybe had, by thvjmme Author, A 
OM 'THE CVSS HF i^'ULT 
CANCER, 8VO. price 5 a 6d* 


This day is published, In svola lhh)6. prfcelg^ 
ORIENTAL WANDRIMROS} , 

Or, THfc FoRTdkisoFFsut: A \UmOnce 
ByT.R. 

Printed tor A. K. Nh+MAli indCo Lmrdoii: 

Where may bo hqd, lately, pibRaM, 
TracUtion of the Caztl^ by R. M. Rodit, 4 tdi. 

. iJ'ua 

Spectre of the Forest, a Romance^ I vola. IW. W. 
Banker^! Daughters of Briatol, by E. St CUir, 
3vols. laa 

What shall be, shall be, by Mrs. Mecke, 4'Volt. 
ll. 4s. * ‘ * , 

Dob Juan de las Sierras, by Lrfauu, 3 vola, 
l6s 6d. 

Wilderness i or^ Youthful Days of Waphuigton, 

3 vols. 1 8s. 

TO ladies --POUDRE SUBII.., 
Although Nature had been idorc bountiful to 
the Udies of Great Britain, as justly deacrlb^l 
several authors the handsomest wi^eu in the kitown 
world j yet for a great number to be perfect bcaoi ica, 
it is necessary to remove superSuoiii Hair This 
imperfectioD J. DELCROiX haa obviated by uftVr- 
iug to the Ladies bis POUDRfi sUBTlL, for e^ 
fecting thia olycct in ten mlpuUa, wUboul iucoq- 
venience or pain, merely a cool sensation, and Ic^- 
Ing tliut part of tW skin extremely soft audsmootb. 
After three applicaticMis, ihe ylfin will t^njinue 
without any re-uppearaiicc of suDerfliioos Hair 
J. D. will pledge hrmtelf to the Iruih ol these 
facts, which rcudcra it unneeewwrv to rty titiy thing 
more of its merit, aid mun^ w*ll be iPlidiieil rf 
llic Powder does not proVc effectual.— W 64 Cdrh 
box. 

Also Drr.cnoix'i POVDRE UNIQUE tor 
changing Bed or Grey Hairlo a beiiutifnl biOwn 

DEIXROIX’S POMMADK BSQR 
NtHATRlCE, tor the Growth Ood Frrse.iyatioa 
nf the Hoir.-i3 , Old BoNn-sTitvEt ^ 

FUR beautifying HUMAN HAif:, ‘ 
Also for Clnirisiug add prCsei4irtg tr, 

extract of rosi«. 

By Riogb Si Brockdank (late Dav'ul Rigge aud 
Son), Ciillivalori of Plowcra, and Distillert Id 
His Majesty. 

This elegant Extract Is prepmed piiocipolly 
with Roses, from which it derives mild astriiigeiilt 
propeAies, gives straugih aud Ijeaoiy to M Hair, 
and imparts lo it the delUata feaginnce of llwise 
Bowers. Hair washed with the Extract soon be- 
comes pleasingly soft, bright, and luxuriant in Ha 
growth} and Hair that has been made linrsh, Sud 
18 turning grey by the uniiig of ardent spiriliit, pf 
other improper prapurOtious to clean it, Will Hooll ^ 
be restored to its nalurat eoloUi^, brilliancy, anil 
btaiity, by a few appUcatious of tlte ExtiiCt'of 
Roam, which is OMiy to be purchbstfii in UiuiUH of 
David Rlgpe and* Brockhauk, Nb. U9s 

strehli— Priccjs. is' ami i«*a. 
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NEW FOREIGN MUSIC. 

EWpR und Co. Bow Cliurch-yBrjd, Che«|Miitle, 
rrfpi||CflWp3r, ' Potflic,. tliiit tkry hot'# 

lately rrceived extensive mlditional lm|ioiintion8 
of Novcilira, chiefly of first ComponerN; riicIi hr 
H umrael, U'elier, Npohr, SpuntiKi, Rieii, Ronihcrf>« 

. dec. ; whirif, together with their Imue Stoik, 
^^y ore now aelling at iiiipieredeiitt'iJ low Pncf^a. 
Onlrra to anine extent for pAportutlQii) to Piof€<«- 
•0^, 011(1 the Tiude,. iu(cl nmat libernl Teiuis. 
Homtn Strings for VioliiiSi Tenor Vinloneellns, 
Hprpa, anil Guitaia, of lirat quality, cniitinuaitv new 
lijilporUlioHa, ut eery ihuderate Frirea. Of Violin 
Firaii and Co. expert a new Importation daily 
direct from Italy, and arc receiving Orders antici- 
pnuda Cntaioguea gratia. Drockhaus^sGeriiiiin Eii- 
cyclapirdia, is vnla last eihtioii, at 4/. lor. E. and 
,Oo. Will feel much pleasure in piociiring Foreign 
Books for their Friends. 

The most prolific diarovery that really prevenla 
the Hair fulling off or turning grey, and produces 
a thick fiowtb DO bald places, is 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

This OIL istlM^ first produrtion of the age, and 
patronised by ilie ROVAL FAMILY; their Impe- 
rial Miqcaliei the RMPEfttlR and EMFRtXS of 
RUSSIA; his Imiwiipl Majesty I lie CMFEROR 
of OfifINA, by their especial Aulhorily, and roost 
of-lbc Nobility (broughbut Europe. 

Tbit, OIL li* tl>>® Original andGe'nuiiic, which for 
many years has been iiniveifially adiidied, and is the 
best and cheapest article for nourishing the Hair, 
prrtenting its falling ofT or turning grey, in cases 
of feirkacss, alarm, fright, study, accouclienioni, 
he . ; preserves it to (lie latest period of life, and pro- 
motes A Inxariant growth on the baldest places. 

CURLY HAIR.^It produces and makes the 
ewH iintidnring «xercue,or in damp weather ; reti- 
dert Half thSt ra harsh and dry, as soft as silk, 
gloasg, elegant, and beautiful. 

IND1.*IP0SITI0N, Accoiichemeiit, &c. during 
which this Oil shniitd be regularly applied, ns It 
presents (he Hair being injured, such as fulling ofiT 
or changing rolopr, and reUius its beauty ; piodu- 
cld l^lSl^ERi EVfiBHOWS, Ac. 

xriLorbn'* RAin .- a doe attention to Chil 
dimi^'flbir is of tW greatest importance This 
Oil is invaluable : it eradicates (he scurf easily und 
p kwa Qily^. ami ia superior to combs, soaps, Ac.; 
mt|M the Hoie firm in ita roots, and fixes a sta- 
roW fm a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3a 6d , 
7a,, loa. fid y.and li. is. per bottle. 

Wtfll^kERS, GREY WHISKERS, EYE- 
BROWS, Iftilf OA the Head, rfiTcctiialty changed to 
BfQ*li bc Bla^' h)f the use of 

JtOW.LANO^ OF TYRE. 

97 Hair, it immediately pro- 

dacia yterfbet efiangC. Price 4S., fid., and 
10s. fid. per bottle. 

t ijr.^haapfe froprietorp, A- ROWLAND A 
^9Q, HatUsif Holbom. London; 

^^ippiibitmenL by most Perfumers and Me- 

nOnLANOV<i 011^?’ or ROW 
D^j’^wQud idsserve signatiirc, *^'A. 
ROir LA>[l)Bib)SON.)V. Allatlieraercvouirterferts 


REPERTORY OF ART.S FOR APRIL iftss 

(See Article HAU/S. PsVniNT b^ARCH.) 

The (ihjrrt uf this iioportant invention is to 
exlriirt all Colonring Matter from the Wheat in the 
niaiiiifiictiue nf '^l;tich, winch has hitherto given a 
Vellow dve to Linen, Ac. An eRVctual leinedy for 
tins evil WHS never tic fuit> disrovered.aiid as ail- 
dition of Blue has beconR* a general expedient to 
roinenl, rulhtr thm* to lemovc it,*‘ peifrcfi iwH»te 
has neither bvcii obtainid nor expected by oidiuary 
means. 'Phe white or French StHich (that is, sim- 
ply Starch without BImc,^. is got into disuse, being 
ofa dirty ydlow r<duui’: whereas the Patent Slareh 
I isnf an almost dazzling whiteness; and being pii- 
I lified from all gro.sser Mibstanee, is, when di^olved 
for usnni purposes, exceedingly clear and beuiiti' 
fill, and of superior strength. The Patentee was 
led to this disruveiy in refeieiire to Urlhig avd Co 
Lace Concern (in wlnrh he \< u Partner); aud jihey 
have found It of ineiitcuhiljle use m preserriiig the 
rnlotir, iiiid giving a Irausparent quality to their 
Lace, MS it does to .Mnsliii, Linen, Ac.'’-^To he oh- 
taiiied of eveiy lespec table Dealer 111 Town and 
Country, nr, in rimvenient Paikagex, at G- F. 
nt LI S't[> and ('o.'s on(y' Lace Warehouse in London, 
147, Strand, near Somerset- lion :»e.. 

DR. SYDENHAM’S FAMILY PILLS OF 
HEALTH. 

Thfsf. Pills (enlirelv vegetable) are nnrlva|lr<l in 
eases of Headaehe, Lo«s of Appetite, Noisea and 
Giddiuess ill the Head, Low ness of Spirits, Flaui- 
leney, Obstructed Digestion, together withaJI Af- 
fections nf the Liver and Rilions Disorders. Tbeae 
Pills contain not one aloin of mercury. or roineral, 
ami are $0 penilinrlv cuiid in their artion as to ne* 
quire no nnifmrnieul or alteration in iliid. . .Tbs 
most delirnlv females find them, mateii.dly difJisA- 
rial In theii general hr.iKh; and all who havo.Jwd 
SYDENHAM’S PILIS pronounce Lhem Ibe nmst 
SAFE, MU.D. and FFFrrTtJAL FaMII.Y MEt^f 
CINE EXTANT Nothing run piovc the snpti riirity 
of these Pills inoiC than the niimerouw Cases com- 
niunirafed by perMOus(*f the highest I’espectnbijity, 
and the couiitenance shewn them by the first Me- 
dical Charactcis in present practice ^aval y^d 
Military Men, Pei sous resiiling in hot clima^s, 
ihoMC leading sedentary live8,aml Commcrt?ia’f ISea- 
tlcmen, will find them neertsin assistant to 
the attacks (»f disease arising froitt firjfWL ’.ll|itt^- 
peranee, the want of exerris^', bribe efnecfii'orclC' 
mate. One Pili'takeh at the hbnr of dmnj^^'k'tf-] 
mirably calculated to assist digest 
cesses of the table, and give a healthy actWtii ^ itie 
stomach. Inboxeialls 4s. fl(L : anil' 

forilie use of families and fpr expoHatlbn, iaVVc 
boxes, by w hich there is a coiiskti^rahTe mA af T iV..' 

CA UT ION .— PurebascM ore request ed to bhhciTg 
the name J; REEK, Bristoh’’ U hrritleifr bg 1 he? 
GovernihenI •Stamp’ affixed toeach box;‘to'dts1if|d' 
guishdliem froiik Iwitatione sold : under aimRirr 
|itlca.-*8(dd by Menrs. Buflera, UbeiqMldey HtfOiv 
Regetll-'Street, Lbudoo,' and .'^ekvlIle-WiTiT^Outdlff 
StiUon nnd Go., Row Cburohyard; NewBeW^’g, ' 
Edwards, Si. PauVs ChiuThyavd; Barclay’s flm? * 
Marteel ; Sahger, OafniMl. sirdet 'RirirMn' 

and bf most veificgMiWe MedKiot^VendcW'^ditlfg* ‘ 

Uiiitdi Kiosdiiin. t 



Ai)Vi.llTl^lKMK;MS tOK AUOUSt 18^^4. 


R. ACKERMANN’S 

Prepared Gemine Cunibevlam Blaek^Ltml’^ Peaeipt^^l^ 

' ■ OF DIFFERENT DEGREES OF HARDNESS AND D^TH OF S>UD& r • r 

[I A Degrei^ hakdek than ^tmxm Cumberland lAud, and used geuoi'altyi»y 
ArtUis hir Outlines. ' 

Hu Two Degrees harder, and u>ed bv Atchitecls, ' / 

HUH Three Degrees iiakher, and use«l by Architects, Kii^inccm, A/rr««(f, '$4 
' ' • ‘ &c. 8ic. ^ i 

' F Fine Pencils for Draw ini', used by yJ»7w^s, Draiving-Mastets, niid 
FF Douele THICK ditto, ditto . . ' 

15 Flack for ^«badirig, and used by the same. 

B D A DEEPER Black for Siiuding than H. 

H n Hard and Black for Shading. 

AcKKnyx fine ^^:nuine'Cufllberland li lack- Lead Pencils, not have been 

known for many years as the best Pencils for SkeichiDg and geiieial u-e. They arc par- 
ticularly adapted for young Students to copy from Lithographic Siudies. 

• The prepared Pencils F, FF, B, and BB, serve for the deep Shades and finishing Touches. 

X. B. Drawing Mnieiinls of every Descripiion, and the greatest Variety of Dr«ip. 
Au-^-Uuoks and Rudiments in Litha^rnphtp, &c. See, Sn\ 


ARIIFICIAL I'FETH. 

Mr W. BRACAI.L, srRGLON - DKNTIST, 
!■), Newman-street, Oxford-street, haviDfr 
with iiiir* nulling dihgeni e long ina«li' the Science of 
Arlificiul 'I'cclli, where mecliHiiicnl contiivaiice is 
re^diRite, liia pcciilinr study, coiiliuues to supply 
Hie Kiss of Teeth with Natural or Ariifical, in a su- 
perior manuer, without the least pain, from a singR‘ 
Tooth lo a complete Set. AT I ITTl-E MOtlE 
THAN ONE HALF THE USUAL CHARGES. 
Teeth cleaned if ever so disrolouied, and icndcied 
vrhiteand heaulifiil, without pain or injury to the 
enamel. Decayed Teeth or Stumps extiacictl ivifli 
Hir Ufhiost cBiv and safety, or stopped to prevent 
irHtatldn on the Nerve. Every operation on the 
T't^di and Gums — Attends at home from Ten till 
Four 

WALSH’S (HNULK-SHEDS, 

Prepared solely at the Orisriual IParehouse, 

; No. 100, STRAND, 

Ne^A Door to Ackermann's RepositorV. 
..THiti, higliJy CBleeniCjd Preparaiioii will he foiuid 
tpe g^-eatest utility in all disordeia w here a wiinn 
stj^^li^tiug ftiedii'juo is requisite : it is, therefore, 
partH'ularly recommended in Complaints of the Ui< 
E^‘fjti;^prgaiia, such Wind, .Spasms, liidigrg.. 
ti^q.yft^lcue^, Cianip, and PaiuA in the St<Kiiach, 
arisji^ from luxurious indulgences of the table, Ac. 
Ac. It is vlso recommendeil to those who arc ar* 
ri^rdjit thiM period of life vi lien the Digestive Pow. 
erp.payC^Jieiroiiicso enfeebled or impaired as to ren- 
der n stornarhic and invigorating Medicine iiidis- 
pfusaMy Receesary. WAIitH’S GINGER. SEEDS 
haf ing fof ■i'arly Thirty Years hCeo putrnnk»ed ly 
the Nobiljty^ and Gentry, and recommended by Me- 
die^l Rsenof tjiC first emmenre, their beneficial 
quft!iti)M b«iv» become fatty eatabRsheii. This bni 
iodwtsd ^ome to offer an inferior artiule to the Pub 
lir^ .tOtAbedtsappoiiilmeiit of many, and no small 
injusjTlQ- tbia ^tiiblisbiornt^ as from a sparinoM 
kiisiir'beiosfpaoiturefl^ that prooiised and expectetf 
bej|if^|,Jiaf not bean obtitned.— Sold as above, In 
boUtcii at il ts., los. 6d., 7s , and as. gd. Cadi, 


I CADET^ AND PASSENGERS TO INOf^, Ac. 
Auk rrspert fully, informed, they piay ^e,snppiH’<^ 
at S. USwriN's General l-^iiipmciit \Varv]i;mi,»fV3^, 
Loiiihard -street, with cVi>Vy itcqiViBilc for the Voy- 
age .fiid their Use in the Country : Ciiliro Shirts, 
UiitMi ditto, Cravats, Di-essiiig-Gowus, JcaiiJaili. 
ctg and Trowsers, Towels, Tabic Linen, Shci’lr^ 
Hosiery, Drosing Cases, Swords, Sashes. Enaii- 
lettesi Bruah-Cnses, Writing- Desks, .Sca-Beddiug, 
Bullock Trunks, — Mrs. Uiiwhi, having the su- 

pcriiitciideiicc of the Ladies' Department, solTrifa 
those who are preparing their Equipukents^ to fisil 
her ShdW'Ronms, ami inspect her exteuMva Mock 
of Dn;i«4es, rcady-imidc L.i|ie»» Ac. PM ;ibn Ibwvsl 
wholesale tei ms. No connexion withany other hoiisir 

A CARO. * 

In this age of luxury ond liCchtlonshcss, when 
the ludiRcteiioiis of youth disappoint the, Cxjpeg'ta- 
tions of matiiiity, and lay the foiindatibit of jtreuia- 
lute and sickly old age, it is not to beVonderedlbst 
a medicine of such restorative power ns SEDDON*5l' 
AROMATIC LOZKNGE.S. OF STEEL sNouM 
ohtHiii the sanction ami reromtncndntiiinof f be tanst 
eiitighlcueU mrdicai chmacters of £iirdpe.>. Meejt> 
persons, who were lately lahrmring under infintti- 
ties which rendered life insupportable, arc now en*' 
joying health and vigour ; the weak, the languid, .the 
relaxed, the emaciated of either sex, Ihofewhnltfyw 
irapaimi their ronstitiitiona by a long residf'iurf Ir 
hot and uiilicntthy i'liiiiutes, the nervous atnl ibt 
debilitatcij, will find in this medicine the balm of 
ciimfoiti a degire of rc-animation, and a ilclighiftll 
transition from misery and infirmity to health nod 
cumfoit. , 

Lts Pad tiles Martiallet de Montpellier, or Aromg* 
tic Loeenges of Rti el, arc pnepurcd by J. P.' ^dihan . 
(a»»le proprietor), and Bold by htk Ak^nt,' !\frr. Gfr- 
FOHD, 104, Strand, in Iraxes at 7s. and ^hjs. each 
also by most respectable venders in the kingdom. ^ ^ 
To prevent imposition, each Imx is signed hy ||l« . 
Proprietor (J. P. in bis own bamf-wrilHlK^ 

wiltytkii wliu'b none can possibly Ik gcnnnie. 




4i)VHUTJ>n-:Mii:iVTs j-aji au<3Ust 


Esiahlislicd up-xarch of Twtniy^pne Y'ear^ 

Fur the Sale of IRISH Ll^EN by ike ^ce, •! 
the f Frtce, Na 4, or tlie’SOtJTIl 

of RLOO.VlSbURY-SQl'ARi:. four doom fioai 
lb«ii)|)of >ioHtbampH>n-stret't, Holboni 

The miSH LINEN COMPANY bej leave to 
aimouiioe to the Public^ that the above House U 
Ibeir only Eatabllsbmeiit in tins counliy; ufliere 
they coat I tine to supply tlie Nobility, Gciiiry, and 
tfat Public, vith M'ARRANTEO grass- bleached 
Linen, for Shirts and Sheets, of the best fabric and 
cofoiir, at n price ciiiisiderably lower than they can 
be prorored through niiy other medium. They 
alaoeugage to reluiii the port base money should 
any fault appear. Good Irish Hills and Bank of 
Ireland Notes taken us usual. Country and Town 
Orders punctually attended to. 

AGENTS. 

J. DoNOTANf 4, BloAiBabury-sqniiiP, London. 
John Ooyi.K, 31| St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin. 

Under the especial Patronage of the PRINCESS ^ 
. E.ST£aHA2^r>»hd Uie lata PERSIAN AM HAS- 
SADOR, and many distinguished Personages, 
and recommended by the most einiiieiii Pliysi- 
ciapa. 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 

n Coaiuetic of vital importance to the support of 
PeniAYe lovdlneas. Powerful of effect, yet mild of 
influence, tbi« admirable Rpecific possesses Balttamic 
properties of aurprisitig energy. It eradicates 
FaKCKLES, PIMPLES, SPOTS, REDNESS, 
and all cutaneous Eruptions, gradually proilucing a 
delicaUKy clear soft Skin; transfonus even the 
mtfst SALLOW COMPLEXION into RADIANT 
WHITENESS; resists the scorching rays of the 

[Sun; 


Suti; successfully opposes the att:ick of iiu li'MiCHt 
wb>i^iiei‘,)ind reitUers the bnr>b nmlroutrliskiii beun- 
ti(i|Ryi^^sinoi»tk pud even ; imparts to the NtCK, 
Face, and ARMS a healthy and jiivcuiic bYuo.m ; 
difln!M>a a pleaxiug coulnesa; and, by due pei sever- 
ance III the applii atiun of ROWLAN K.4 LY' 
Dull, producei) n lu-aiitifnl Complexion. 

The KALYDOR is equally ludispensablc in the 
Nursery us at the Toilet. Perfectly iondVioiis, it 
iiiuy he used by the most delicate Lady with tin: 
asNiuaiicc of safety and etlicacy, posscssiugsofteu- 
iiig and healing properties. To MOTHERS NURS- 
ING thejr OFFSPRING, it gives, in all cases of 
incidental inflammation, immediate relief; cools 
the mouth of the Infant, and eiilianceN maternal 
pleasuic in the art of adniiuistering alimentary nou* 
rislimenl. 

To Gentlemen u hose Fares are tender after Shav- 
lug. — A great infelicity which ui lends the operatiou 
of .Shaving, is the iiritation of the Skin : many Gen- 
tlemen sufler greatly fio'm this cr. use. ROWL^ND'a 
KALYDOR will he found cx< client bejoud prece- 
dent, iu aineliorating and allaying that most unpiea*- 
sunt seiisaiion. — It lemoves unpleasant harslinesfl 
of the Skin, occasioned by intense solar heat or cold 
winds ; and thus to the Traveller, whose avocatioiH 
expose him to various changes of weatiier, proves an 
infallible specific, a prompt resource, and as con- 
tlucmg to comfort, a pleasing appendage, and inva- 
luable acquisition. 

.Sold in Pint Bottles, at 8s. 6d. and in Hnlf-pinla, 
at 4s. 6d. each, duty included, by the sole Proprir- 
tois, A. ROWLAND k SON, No so, Hatton- 
Garden, Holborn, London; and, by AppointiotMit, 
by most Peifumeis aud Medicine - Veudeis who 
I vend their celebrated MACASSAR OIL. 

Observe, none are Cacnuine without the aigua- 
lurc, « A. ROWLANDS SON." 


Itfitflington anb il^amifaetoir^, 

SANCTIONED BY SPECIAL WARRANT, AND GRACIOUSLY PATRONISED AND 
VISITED BY THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA. TOE 
duchess of Gtf)UCESTER, PRINCESS SOPHIA, and the DUCHESS OF KENT. 
ThK' P roductions of itns Manufactory are respectfully announced to the Nobility, Gentry, 
arHl Fashiotitiible World, as far surpassing all others in every desirable requisite for Lace; 

transparently clear, without the iiece.ssity of starching, or any injurjous prpee^ to 
fanoar tham so: they are of the most beautiful Texture, and the Designs by the first Artists, 
and Euflaign, retaified peculiarly for this Manufacture in every elegant Novelty of 
C^tamei w Robes, Dresses^ Palatins, Pelerine.^, Scarves, Veils, Fichus, ShKwIs, TrimiDing 
aittF Flouncing Laces, Edgings, Footings, Caps, Sleeves, Hdiidkercbiefs^NeU, Plaiting, ana 
flV?ry other Article of Fashion, holli White and Black, at the real manufacturing Prices; 
iharefore cheaper than even the common Productions. 

To> prevent the imposition of tlie spurious Starched Lace, every Article has a Ticket at- 
Mebee, wHh the Arms of their Royal Highiies^s vim Princesses; and tiie Genuine Keo^ 
elligtou Lace cannot possibly be had ariv vi'here but at the 

MANWACrURER’S ONLY WAREHOUSE, 

30, SOUTHAMPTON . STREET. COVENT- GARDEN; 

And Reiaii os^ll as Wholejialc, ai the 

‘ iJItaiRifadDrs anti Haa^SSorkiK, u, KeinBinston-^quare, 

HenMn^dan. 

Orders manufactured to match any kind of Lace, White or Black. 

j^llfchaimar Ladiee leafing their card%are res)>ecifully ioforgietl tthat the Hours tos^e^b^ 
HwhiMry anil Lace^Wotksby young Females at Kfii^^higton^ are from 10 to 1, And 2 tiU 3. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publishers, Authors, Artists, and Musical Composers, are requested to transmit 
on or btfore the \5th of the month, Announcements tf Works which they may have on 
hand, and we shall cheerfully insert them, as we have hitherto done, free of expense. 
New Musical Publications also, if a copy he addressed to the Publisher, shall be duly 
noticed in our Review; and Extracts from new Books, qf a moderate length and of an 
interesting nature, suitable for our Selections, will be acceptable, 

P. L — Oscar — Crito — An occasional Correspondent — Mathematicus — and 
B— y, are not adapted for our pages, 

Emma should address her complaints to the Editor qf the publication to which 
they rtfer. 

No such paper as S. inquires qfter has reached our hands. 


Persons who reside abroad, and who wish to be supplied with this Work eter^ Month as 
published, may have it sent to them, free of Postage, to New-York, Halifax^ Qhebec, and 
to any part of the West Indies, at £i 13s. per Annum, by Mr. Thornhill, of the General 
Post-Office, at No. 31, Sherborne-lane i to Hamburgh, Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, or 
any Part of the Mediterranean, at £i 13s. per Annum, by Mr. Serjeant, of the General 
Post-Office, at No. 33, Sherbome-lane ; and to the Cape of Good Hope, or any part of the 
East Indies, by Mr. 6vy, at the Kast-India House, 'fhe money to be paid at the time of 
aubscribing, for either 3, 6, 9, or 13 months. 

Thit Work may also be had qf Messrs, Ardon and Kuap, Rotterdam, 
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VIEWS OF COUNTRY-SEATS. 

STOKK-PLACF, Till: SKAT OP COLONEL VYSE. 


STOKE-PLACEis Situated in the pa- 
rish of Stoke, about four miles north- 
west of Windsor. It is an old-fa- 
shioned but comfortable house, co- 
vering a considerable space, and en- 
livened by some very fine trees of 
the acacia and cedar species, that 
grow most luxuriantly a few yards 
from the mansion. The cedars are 
remarkably fine; their dark tone ad- 
mirably contrasts with the variety of 
woods that embellish the lawn. 

Before Field-Marshal Sir George 
Howard, K. B. (grandfather to the 
present owner), became the posses- 
sor, the grounds were laid out in the 
old-fashioned villa taste, of which 
few specimens now exist in 
this country. Besides birds, quad- 
^peda, and bipeds, that seemed to | 
in these grounds, qf box ^nd | 
Oilier shrubs, here were holly-hedges j 

; yoi.iv. No.xxf. I 


carefully formed into the shape of 
breakfast-tables, with a representa- 
tion of a court breakfast of the age, 
allformedof thelivingbox, to comme- 
morate a royal breakfast that took 
place on the lawn. These absurdi- 
ties disappeared before the geni- 
us of Brown, and if he had left 
no other work, this charming place 
would have sufficed to stamp his 
fame for landscape-gardening. 

The walks are natural, and extend 
a considerable distance, at times 
striking into the woods, and at others 
continued by the water, of which 
there is a fine sheet, that adds con- 
siderably to the embellishment and 
beauty of the grounds. In a line 
with the edifice is a handsome greeny 
house, near wbichca rustic bridge fe 
thrown across the water, imbosoiitt^d 
in woods. This leads to a small hut 
S 




MRS. PALMI ll's VlLLAi RICHMOND. 




pleasing temple^ from which the home 
scenes and the overhanging woods, 
with a delightful turn of the lake, 
form a sequestered and truly beau- 
tiiiil scene. 

The embellishments in the park 
and pleasure-grounds are numerous 
and in the best taste. The walk con- 
tinues from the temple to a wood, in 
which stands an ice-house, surmount- 
ed by a Gothic tower, forming a pic- 
turesque object. The woods are so 
interwoven as to constitute groves 
that exclude the mid-day sun; af- 
fording in summer cool delicious 
walks, leading among a variety of 
woods to a considerable distance, em- 
bracing a picturesque rustic covered 
seat on a wooded eminence : a wind- 
ing path leads round to the base, the 


interior of which is a grotto of con- 
siderable magnitude, formed with a 
great variety of fine specimens of 
Bristol spar and other minerals. To 
this grotto is attached an inner cham- 
ber^l^hieh forms a bath : the whole 
is sequestered, and the water ap- 
proaches its side in serpentine forms. 
Hence the principal walk continues 
by the water in its approach to the 
house, passing some flower-gardens, 
with their embellishments. Windsor 
Castle, Stoke church, and Gray’s mo- 
nument, are pleasing objects as seen 
from various parts of the grounds. 

The mansion contains several good 
paintings, and among them is a fine 
portrait of Sir George Howard, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


MRS. PALMER’S VILLA, RICHMOND. 


This classical little villa was built 
by Sir Robert Taylor for Sir Charles 
Asgill. The elevation is of the Tus- 
can order, and after a design by Pal- 
ladio. For chaste and simple elegance 
it far surpasses all the other works of 
this architect, who was remarkable 
only in his cumbrous structures for 
giving space and grandeur to his 
apartments; and notwithstanding the 
comparative smallness of this villa, 
the apartments are large and hand- 
some. 


Our View is from the river Thames, 
shewing the principal Front. It is 
built of Bath stone, and forms one 
of the chief embellishments of the 
neighbourhood of Richmond. The 
grounds are limited, and the whole 
is formed into what may be termed 
a lawn, which is terminated by a 
pretty Grecian green-house. The 
kitchen - garden, attached, contains 
an excellent hot-house and conaet- 
vatory. 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND THE STATE 
OF SOCIETY IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS OF ITALY. 

(Continued from p. 97.) 

At length the Jiera begins, and “ enchanting Signora Lodola; alllfie 
with it the incessant jubilation. The ladies are equally fkftcinated fay Slg- 
general rehearsal is over, and the ] nor Gallinaccto; and the ti 
reports made of it are extremely fa- the cekbr^ maMfo Zanoartl Is ’eSt- 
vourable. All the gentlemen are al- tollbd aa a ndbHide 
ready prepossessed in behalf of the They now repair foil dresscA^HI&^EEei 
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first represenUtioD, for vhicli the | 
theatre is illumin€UQ a giomo; and, ' 
bating the intolerable heat» tliey are 
pretty comfortable. In every box 
you dUcoyer one or perhaps two fe» 
male buf te, and these busts are fur- 
nished with eyes, which eclipse even 
the iUiumnassioTie a giorno. Again 
I exclaim, He that hath eyes to 
see, let him make good use of them!'* 
For the rest, things go on at the 
theatre much in-the same manner as 
I have already described, except that 
now , the bustle in the boxes has 
reached its higliest pitch, and the 
doors do not rest a moment. Indeed 
it cannot be otherwise, since at least 
ten strange cavalieri are presented 
to each lady ; and the native cava- 
lieri^ in tliese days of danger, strive 
to gain as much notice as they can, 
lest the strangers should cause them 
to be totally forgotten. 

The new opera of the maestro 
Zanzara's is given, together with a 
gran halloy every evening during the 
whole so that the company re- 
mains four hours and upwards in 
the house ; and as the opera never 
fails to excite the utmost enthusiasm, 
the composer is regularly called for 
every time at the conclusion of the 
xdece; as the Signore Anitza and 
Lodola, and the Signori Gallinaccio, 
Bertuccia, and Pepistrello, at least 
temtimes during the representation*. 

At the corso^ in the casino, and in 
the bottegfke, an extraordinary bus- 

^-This calling (chiatnare sul prosce- 
nio) is not only' customary in small towns, 
but equally common in large ones. Dur- 
tthe carmvd last year at Venice, the 
of TebalHo and holina, with mu- 
the Cavali^Morlacchi, was given ; 
tba cqitippsey ai^I , &11 the singers 
jifqm, for . six or eight times every 

^ , 


tie prevails; nay, the crowd. in. the 
latter is frequently so great, and the 
heat so intolerable, as to convey a 
correct idea of the hold of a slaves 
ship, only with this difference, that 
while there the blacks lie packed like 
herrings in a barrel, hete the white, 
brown, and olive-coloured stand jain»> 
med so close together, that they 
have the greatest difficulty to take a 
glass of lemonade or sorbetto; and 
if they wish to move backw^ard or for- 
ward, every inch of ground .must be 
gained with the utmost exertion. In 
Italy no virtue is so highly reveren- 
ced as a prudent economy, and only 
that is accounted a real pleasure 
which requires the least expenditure 
of cash: hence it is easy to conceive 
that all the descendants of the pious 
Ailneas find themselves as 'much in 
their element in the boiteghe, where 
a few pence suffice to procure them 
an adequate supply of lemonade and 
sorbetto, as a fish in water; or indeed 
still more so, since the said sorbetto 
not only gratifies the sense of taste, 
but is an object of economical spe- 
culation, and thus affords an oppor- 
tunity of killing two birds with one 
stone. I once witnessed myself die 
success with which a very wealthy 
count, who sat beside me in a very 
crowded boitega, carried on a specu- 
lation pf this kind. He asked seve- 
ral times for half a portion ot sor- 
betto; and thus rendered the duty of 
the waiter, who had the utmost dif- 
ficulty to work his way through the 
crowd to get at th^ illustrissimo 
signor, still more arduous. I took 
the liberty to remark, that liiUustris- 
simo, instead of ordering two half 
portions would please to. call for a 
whole.one, ikot oiAytUustrissimo hinl- 
self would be a gainer, as he would 
be much sooner served* hut also the 
S 2 
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ureter. I was soon convinced, how- 
ever, that I knew nothing at all about 
the matter; for iUustrissimo proved 
to me, that by this manoeuvre he 
gained in every half portion nearly 
a whole spoonful of sorbetto; since 
the caffettierei in mixing half-por- 
tions, was obliged to add a blessing, 
as it is called, to make them appear 
to advantage, whereas he made it a 
constant practice to filch a little from 
the whole ones. To prevent this 
filching, and to gain nearly a spoon- 
ful of sorbetto^ &c. &c. &c. 1 was 
struck dumb by this unanswerable 
argument. 

The game at ball, which takes 
place in the afieimoon, has but little 
interest for the ladies: yet there is 
no want of spectators. Those of the 
lower class are very numerous; and 
many persons of the higher also at- 
tend to admire the Signori Spazza- 
strade and Parabolani, especially as it 
is here allowed to express unbound- 
ed admirationgra^es, and consequent- 
ly the exhibition requires the expen- 
diture not of coin, but of time only, 
which neither the higher nor the 
lower classes well know how to dis- 
pose of. I should suppose, that to 
be amused by this game, a person 
ought to understand it; but as I do 
not understand it, I thought it ek- 
ceadvely tedious. An open space, 
or any wide street in the town, is 
marked out with due solemnity for 
the game, and divided by a line into 
two parts. The players, dressed in 
short jackets, with silk aprons reach- 
ing to the knees, and adorned with 
scarfs of various colours, look like 
rope-dancers, tumblers, or the run- 
ners of distinguished personages, 
Some stand on one, some on the 
other aide of the line, while others 
aM0fl themaclftil. on die line itself, 


and are tUla cmccia^ catchers. At 
length one of these gentlemen Steps 
upon a plank laid obliquely, and a 
fellow standing at the foot of the 
plank throws the ball towards him, 
on which he runs swiftly down the 
plank, and sti'ikcs it a violent blow 
with his arm, which is encased for 
the purpose in a wooden machine, 
called bracciale. The ball flies to 
the players stationed on the other 
side' of the line, and is sent back by 
them. Sometimes the signori alia 
eaccia also put themselves in mo- 
tion, and after every blow tellers, 
likewise in appropriate costume, car- 
ry certain conical poles, first to one 
place, and then to another, and count 
the points; but why or wherefore all 
this is done, and which party finally 
won or lost, I never could make out. 
The enthusiasin of the spectators 
seems to be in general very mode- 
rate ; a few faint cheers only are oc- 
casionally heard ; and I recollect but 
one instance, namely, when the ball 
was struck with such force as to fly 
over the town-hall, that loud and 
unanimous bravos and evvivas burst 
from the spectators. This was an 
extraordinary case, and hence for 
several successive days nothing was 
talked of but the ball and the height 
of the town-hall. 

The Corso diBarberi excites more 
interest, but let no one imagine that 
it exhibits even a shadow of our Eng- 
Ibh races ; for these barheri ore as 
unlike our race-horses, as the Nea- 
politan or Papal guards to CsBsar’s 
legions. The thing will neverdie- 
less hear looking at once or twice; 
for a town thus arranged for the 
corso certainly affords a very pretty 
sight. In dm streets througbwhirih 
die horses havefto iuil| are erected 
standi^ wbkb, Kke the balcoH^ili^ 
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«corated with carpets, &e<wki(liMrs« 
and the hmise-tops, arO crowded with 
spectators^ At the meta (the goal) 
h raised a stand, whkh is richly de- 
corated for the umpires, who take 
their places there wkh a look of vast 
self - importance. These umpires, 
some of the most distinguished per- 
sonages of the town, commence the 
ceremony by riding over the course 
in old-fashioned state-carriges, to see 
that every thing is in proper order. 
The course is seldom more than three 
thousand paces; it begins in the 
high-road at some distance fi'om the 
town, and leads through the gate 
and the streets to the meta. On the 
first day, tlie barheri run without ri- 
ders, and are goaded by balls fur- 
nished with sharp spikes, and at- 
tached to the girths. On the second 
day they are ridden by boys, called 
Fantini. When the umpires have 
inspected all the arrangements, and 
found them complete, the signal-guns 
are fared, the harberi start, and get 
on as fast and as well as they can. 
Were I required to find a simile for 
their speed, I would not trouble any 
of the thirty-two winds. I have seen 
a barbero^ which was esteemed one 
of the best racers, overtaken and dis- 
tanced by an Hungarian hussar, who 
was stationed as a guard by the course, 
«nd could not resist the temptation 
of running along with the rest, though 
'th(d barbero was full a hundred pa- 
cesin advance when the hussar clap- 
ped spurs, to his Img. When the 
whole is over, all the Fantini^ head- 
ed by the victors bearing the prizes 
which they have won, parade through 
the streets; and as, in the country 
where the citron flourishes, it rarely 
'happens that any pubUo 6r private 
•tt oondudes witlmut e beggmg 
iwel^ibtse Fantini fbree Airway 


intD the boHeghe^miiibi ihe evexfing 
into the boxes at the dieatre, bawl- 
fang with all their might, lUustri^si* 
mi eccelenase/ date quattfte tma ai 
paeeri Fantini r 

1 once witnessed a tragic scene 
which ooourred at a Corse di Bar- 
berL The high-road on which the 
horses started was bounded on the 
right by a deep ditch, that had liot 
been railed off. A fine bay, whkh 
had attracted general notice, and on 
which several considerable bets were 
laid by some foreigners (Italians ne- 
ver bet), being on the right wing, 
was thrust by his boisterous compe- 
titors towards the ditch, and at length 
precipitated into it The spirited 
animal, however, got up, and again 
appeared on the road a few hundred 
paces farther on, where, though the 
blood streamed from his mouth, and 
one of his fore-legs was broken, he 
still endeavoured to limp along on 
the other three, till he dropped down 
dead. No language can describe 
the rage, the frenzy, the despair of 
the owner of the unfortunate barbe- 
ro at this sudden disappointment of 
bis fair hopes. He Arew himself 
down by the horse, rolled hfanielf in 
dust and blood, tore his ahoggy 
locks with both hands, struck his 
head and breast with his fists, 'bel- 
lowing most tremendoiKly, and ever 
and anon pouring forth sttch exeertt- 
tions and blasphemies as the brain 
of a maniac only is capable of cebi- 
ing. When I ^aw this feltow tyftig 
beside his steed, which had quitted 
the world so calmly, and with such 
noble resignation — when I Say I saw 
him l>ing thus, foaming at the mouth 
and wallowing in *the dirt, upon my 
honour, I would rather have^ ctiled 
the bwthtto comrade, cousin, OFbro- 
tkdr, ditir this ItoMoiw I kOMoV tm 
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how long he went on in this majiner; 
for though I had, during my resi- 
dence in Italy, become somewhat ac- 
cuittomed to senseless imprecations, 
though I had even heard Genoase 
sailors curse and swear during a 
storm, still I could not bear to listen 
any longer to this madman, and ac- 
cordingly left him* 

I cannot help reckoning cursing 
and swearing among the worst habits 
of the Italians. Other nations, our 
own for example, have the charac- 
ter of being addicted to this vice ; 
the Hungarians too are real virtuosi; 
hut all of them — Jews and Wallachi- 
ans, half-brothers to the Italians, in- 
ileed excepted — must resign the palm 
to the latter. That you hear every 
minate the most obscene words, even 
from the lips of well-educated per- 
sons, and in genteel companies ; that 
the Italian never expresses either as- 
tonishment or pity, admiration, sym- 
pathy, or any other sentiment, with- 
out prefixing some indecent word, is 
an impropriety to which you at 
length become familiarized : but a 
cursing and swearing Italian an 
object of alrfiorrence; and it may 
safely be affirmed, that no human 
ima^^fiAtion could devise more un- 
meaning and absurd extravagancies, 
than proceed from the mouth of an 
Italian when under the influence of 
any violent passion. That during 
such paroxysms they sometimes utter 
conceits and sallies which are highly 
comic and original, cannot be denied. 
An Italian prince, for example, en- 
joyed the honour of sitting down 
every day to cards with his sove- 
reign, the Duchess of Parma. This 
priaee was an inveterate swearer, and 
at tifety piece of iU luck, even in the 
pre^etioe of her imperial higl);ie88, 
be tMolM lH)ur a torrent of 


nuine Italian curses and imprec^itipiie!^ 
80 that he at length receiv ^4 W 
timation, that he could BOilonger.be 
admitted to the card -table of the 
du^liess. He then swove, apd cor- 
roborated his oath the 
tremendous imprecation^ never to 
curse and swear again; and several 
days actually passed without a single 
blasphemy escaping his lips. Bjut^ 
having one evening an extaordinarj 
run of ill luck, he nevertheless kept 
silence, though his inward commo- 
tion resembled that in the laborato- 
ry of Vesuvius the day before an 
eruption. At length came the fir 
nishing stroke; a promising game^ 
on which a considerable stake de- 
pended, was again lost : unable lon- 
ger to restrain himself, yet not dar- 
ing to give vent to his mortification, 
an internal conflict ensued, whipb 
would probably have put an end to 
his life, had he not luckily chanced 
to cast his eyes on a picture repre- 
senting Christ standing before Pi- 
late, at the moment when the latter 
says, “ Take him away and crucify 
him I” lie was now relieved ; he rub- 
bed his hands smiling, and while he 
nodded approbation of the conduct 
of the governor, he muttered be^ 
tween his teeth, Bmeo, Pilaio/ 
bravo f Pilator 

Another Italian, who was likewLfe 
jilted by the fickle goddess, ba^ ^ 
ready exhausted the whole arsew 
of execrations : a paroUp on wbic]^ 
he had staked his last hope,^ was r^ 
jected; whereupon, foaming 
rage, he pulled ofi^ Ips hat with 
left hand, and b,eld it before 
while he extended hi$ ^war& 
heaven, and prenoundng the 
of a saint, made a nmtion ib 'u to 
stixe Taimp mi4 tfirow bim M1||p 
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pitf 'otfer' tll4'‘n'dines of some dozens 
of sctnii, an’d at each name made a 
snatch with liis right hand, caught 
hold of the one whom he named, 
arid threw 'him' into the hat to the 
others. ' When he conceived that he 
Had thdb collected a sufficient num- 
of sainti^, he quickly turned the 
hat over, and shook it violeutty, so 
that they all tumbled out on the 
^ound, where he trampled and 
stftmped upon them till he was tired. 

It is amusing to remark how habi- 
tual swearers, but at the same time 
pfeus Italians, indulge their propen- 
sity, yet without endangering the sal- 
vation of their souls: thus, if the 
favourite Corpo di Dio, or Sangue di 
Dio, comes into the mouth of one of 
these devout blasphemers, he readi- 
ly changes the D into B, and says 
Corpo di Bio, which means nothing; 
or he chews and mumbles the Dio 
between his teeth in such a manner, 
that you can scarcely tell whether he 


says Dio, Bio, or any thing else» If 
the equally favourite Corpo d^0 
santissima Vergine has already esr 
capcd him, he is cunning enough to 
subjoin Martina, instead of Mariai 
at which the queen of heaven cannot 
possibly take offence; or lie aays, 
Corpo della santissima Vergine /a- 
vandaia — Body of tlieniost holy Vir- 
gin washerwoman — and thus, with- 
out committing any sin, he extricates 
himself with honour from tlie di- 
lemma. 

Among the Italian execrations, 
with which one might fill a tolerable 
volume, I have always been particu- 
larly struck with the Maledeito da 
Dio e dal Papa — Accursed of God 
and the Pope. — “ And of the Pope,” 
that part cannot fail to drive to de^ 
spair such as are greeted with this 
phrase, little as they may be disposed 
to care about the circumstance of 
being accursed of God. 

(To be continued.) 


REMARKABLE 


The following narrative, from the 
pen of Captain L. FOrster, an officer 
in the Gotha contingent of troops at- 
tached to the French army during 
the sway of Buonaparte, is not only 
curious in itself, but also interesting, 
as It serves to illustrate the supersti- 
tious notion on which the incidents 
in 'the very popular Germi^n opera, 
D^ Preyschiitz, are founded : 

It was in the year t 81 1 , during, |f 
I mistake hot, the march from Ham- 
burg jhStralsui^t, with the two pfBr 
ceri of my company^ t&e Lieutenants 

BrjjjpV* 6. von W mt, 

^ was, in ijbe from 



INSTANCE OF POPULAR SUPERSTITION 
IN GERMANY. 

that we were quartered ip an ancient 
castle inhabited only by the keeper. 
We found but a single habitable 
room, which we were obliged to share 
with our servants; and as we bad not 
only made a long march that day, but 
were wet through with a soaking 
rain, we seated ourselves soon after 
supper round the fire-pkee, in which 
a cheerful fire had been kindled* 
The conversation turned on a variety 
of topics, till at length it fixed upon 
hunting and shooting: many curious 
stories were related, many instanues 
of excellent shots were 
andf at last v^pus allusipus word 
made to the secret itrts of gapi^eep- 
ers, llltefe led td* a uan^vci^.vi^ 




... ^ 

nt Captain, and m garrison 




whief), on account o^, I may 8iiy,'its 
horrible singularHy, I was partictr- 
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lajrly aad uUich I willepd^ 

YQMX IQ repeat as nearly as possible 
iathe ^ 0 /^ of the relater. 

Ulrich^, the servant of !(liieutenant 
r, who was born in a wood- 
village of the duchy of Ooth% 
soldi as be himself saidi bad from bis 
youth associated much with game- 
keepers, and been accustomed to 
shooting, began as follows: '^Yes, 
oaptaiiii you may think as you please 
about it, but gamekeepers are up to 
things that are really astonishing. 
Wkb Mr, C— ^Ti head-forester at 
— tb, there lived an old game- 
kooper, who could certainly do more 
tbuil merely eat bread. He bad to 
all Appearance ap ordinary gun, with 
which he never used any thing but 
ball whetbei^ he was firing at hares, 
birds, or any other sort of game; 
and be was never known to miss, 
oven at distances exceeding by twice 
or three times the usual range of 
such a piece: but this was not done 
fairly, for ’tis certain Old Nick had 
a band iu it.” — We all laughed.— 
JLaugh as much as you please,” 
said Ulrich, still it is positively 
bme. You shall hear. One evening 
WQ were sitting together, the old man 
I aip speaking of, several,youngkeep- 
m:fii and Charles, the son of the head- 
;^e8ter. We were talking of the 
e^UejQce of the old man*s gun, on 
which be observed, that what we 
bad hjitherto seen was nothing to 
admt he could dp; adding, that he 
]i^Quld bnipediately fire out at the 
window, if we would first decide in 
what part of the coimtry he should 
shoot a piece of game, and what kind 
of ^ame it should be. This appeor- 
mpredible to us; but for |!un we 
jofex^Oi<^d a spot in the forest^ about 
house, and desirci} 
. ^ As ^os I know, he is stSl Sving, 
apda maatsivtailor at Gotluu 


him to ^hpot a foxj^herCT tie 
out of ^the window, as he lisul 
and we repaired to the spot specine^" 
and there sure enough we ^yn^a 
fox that bad just been ‘shpt^ ^ 
son of the head-forester, then c|ui|^ 
a youth, was very puripus to bpQW 
by what means this was dpne; apd 
the old man proqiised to teach Iii^ 
the trick, if he bad courage to learn 
it. Charles was desirous of learning, 
but desisted at the decisive mo'mep^ 
frightened by terrible appirtidons.” 
— Well,” said. I, ** but did Charges 
never tell you in what way a person 
was to set about it?” — O yes. You 
must strive to gain possession o^'a 
host already consecrated for the ho- 
ly communion . With this and a gun 
loaded with ball, you repair, on the 
night of Christpias-eve, to the fo- 
rest, nail the host to a tree, go bact^ 
to a little distance from it, and 
a loud voice renounce the^ belief iii 
the blessed Trinity. Hereupon jy^u 
fire at the host, and this done,* you 
will find upon it three drops of bloo^. 
These you wipe off with a piece yJ 
paper, and then n^akc a hole (whic’b 
may be done at bomej in^ny part^f 
the stock of the gun, put tl^e 
into it, and close it up agaui.^ 
all these ceremonies h^v^ 
performed, every hall fired^fron^tl 
piece is sure to hit whajeypr ' 
owner pleases.” / * 

I expressed my surprise imy 
one could he so s illy as Tfo 
such absurd and stupid stu^^but 
Ulrich persisted in his asscVtio^fi^t 
the thing was nevertheless Gru^— 
Fyrj” continued he, “ Charles 

C r‘ contrived to procure a host, 

and went out into the forest wiUi the 

old tke * 

eve." ijc 

ed the oath 






lSS^ 


]|e took fam to shoot|^ the tteea weto 
gQCie, an4 h^ saw nothing but our 
Seviour» as large as life, hanging on 
the cross, and innumerable frightftd 
kd^al sliapes dancing about liim; 
on which he threw down the gun and 
ran Away.^ 

The important events of the cam- 
paign in Russia, the eieven mpnths 
which I passed in Panzig, during the 
siege of that city, and many as well 
cheerful as melancholy hours which 
I have spent since that evening, were 
not capable of erasing Ulrich’s nar- 
rative entirely frqtn my memory^, but 
wlienever the story occurred to my 
mind, I knew not whether to regard 
it as a fabrication of Ulrich’s, or if it 
were not so, whether C— r might 
not have been the dupe of a heated 
imagipation, and fancied he saw things 
which in reality had no e^icistence. 

When, at length, after the surren- 
der of Pan^ig, I joined the battalion 
to which I bebnged in Flanders, and 
assum^ the conuAand of a company, 
t was strongly reminded of Ulrich’s 
Story by the name of a serjeant. 
This serjeant was called Charles 
C— ~r, and he was a native of 
Fr-— th*. I inquired if he was the 
sou pf the head-forester at that place ; 
be replied in the affirmative: conse- 
quently I could no longer doubt that 
he was the same person whom Ul- 
rich had mentioned. During the 
next march, after I had conversed a 
goqd deal with him, and found him 
to be a tolerably well-informed man, 

** He is stffi a seijeant in garrison at 
Ootha. 


I turned thq discourse, as if by ac« 
cident, to the circumstances related 
by Ulrich that evening in the ancient 
castle. C— repeated the stoty to 
me h) nearly the same words;. 

I was now quite at a loss what te 
think ; for though | shall never be so 
weak as to believe such things to be 
at aH possible, still, as every impar- 
tial person most admit, the coincl** 
dence of the circumstances was ex- 
tremely striking. Of the two cases 
which 1 had previously assumed as 
probable, one of course (namely, that 
Ulrich had invented the story,) fell to 
the ground; and the other (that 
C— -r had been the dupe of an 
overheated imagination) lost more 
and more of its plausibility; for I 
found him to be nothing less than a 
visionary, or one who wishes td pass 
off his Own inventions for truth. Ad- 
mitting, however, that all this were 
otherwise, whence the perfect accord- 
ance between the accounts of C— r 
and Ulrich (who had not seen one 
another in the intermediate time), 
concerning the old gamekeeper's gun 
and his shooting die fox? 

Leavifljg each of my readers to 
form his own opinion of this matter, 
I can solemnly assure them that it 
came to my knowledge in the man- 
ner related above; for though, in the 
lapse of time, my memory may err 
in regard to some petty unimportant 
collateral circumstances, still they 
may rely on its fidelity in regard to 
the principal facts, as they interest- 
ed me too deeply to be forgotten nr 
incorrectly retained. 


THE LOITERER. 
No. X. 


is only a lover of home, and an 
boq^ that can understand 
w&,in I found n^MlI 


snugly seated tn my own parlour on 
my return from my Continental ti{|>. 
I looked round with on indescribable 
T 
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$ort of fondness upon every oljebt Willinot Idse sight t)f thht, ^jWftAits 
which the room contained. There fe Wih from yawning 4ii the 
certainly no want of fautetAls in better hallj btit htt Is fr)rc^ td siieli 
Paris, and of the most elegant and relfef in triii^friac bt 
commodious kind; yet never dtd 1 is ten to one that, notwitbStMMK^ 
feel myself so much at my ease in these auxiliaries, he is at libt obi%ed 
one of them as m my old and lirell to look for amusemeiit Sothewhere 
worn easy chair. My trUsfy llov^r, else. 

who had been the companion of my The French ddlnK^Wj'tbeeharg^ 

travels, and who, notwithstanding his brought agafnist Aleia of notb^finjg it 
name, is as great a lover of home as home-loving people, but With their 
lus master, evidently shared in nly tisual ingenuity thejrcotttrive to fcOrth 
feelings. He wagged his tail with an vert what Is in fact a repfOafch ftftd a 
air of uncommon satisfaction, ran compliment. We are, say they, h 
about and smelt at the furniture as if social people; we love society; <10 a 
to assure himself it was the same he word, we have nO idea of' sdlitaTy 
had left behind him, and finally joyment. When they tell you thfci, 
stretched himself on the carpet at they say nothing more than' they 
tny feet, and looked upin my face as theniselves believe; hut sUch is ndt 
much as to say, Well, master, the fact: the real truth fe, that thte 
whereclsecanwebesocoiUfortable?'’ life of a Frenchman, ahd stilt thOtO 
This sacifed and delightful feeling that of a Frenchwoman, is a cOfiii- 
is perhaps almost peculiar to the Bri- nual exhibition. ' Possessed of a most 
tish bosom: long, long may its pow- comfortable share of self^suffictoiioy, 
er remain unimpaired ! for it is the every individual believes himself Or 
guarantee of the virtue, the happi- herself the undivided object Of <at- 
ness, and the prosperity of my coun- tention to the circle in Which he 'or 
try. she happens to be |)Iaced. Thus,‘ae- 

The French, with all their sources customed to act, even in the itfost 
of pleasure, have nothing of the trifling things, with a view to being 
kind : a Frenchman s own house is in applauded and admired by others, an 
fact the last place where he thinks of audience becomes as necessary fco the 
enjoying himself. The only satisfac- mental aliment of a Frenchman, 
tion which a mart of rank derives food to his bodily support. ^ 
from Ixis house, is the opportunity it This vanity, in hSself so Ifcpi^eMh- 
gives him of displaying his taste or sible, produces nevdWelcaa^'Bbhle 
his wealth. So long as he can col- good effects i h^bituM civility," 
lect a crowd round him to admire ness to obh'ge in 
these, it is all very well; but dismiss doirtg the hOnonCs of' the 
the company, leave him alone, or Ibreigners, And, abbvt Ml, 
mthmadame, to what an English- in whatever can conltrlbutoto^l^ 
man would call the quiet enjoyment ttonal gbry, Which'SO eMSbMtty^dls- 
of his own fireside, and the scene ting the Fieoehf^'hiitre ''Afir 
changes as by the wan4of an en- source ill it. Kevertrtti'thfrlSUtttif 
chanter; jiassitude and enntd succeed the obsemddn, Vlttdty'dblM^^j^at 
)» vivify md et^ouemeni. His ha- delil tbwords Ihahiiig people ^od, 
bitual politeness, for a Freachmau |‘tootdib%'dklihipttfte§ tM ft iWrwweo » 



lifK XQiTniu;it. 


a^goodma- 

W awaitipg piy rcturp: lishall 

o»ie ^liat cpjQtain3 a cc^niT 
plaint which ia perhaps too jjastly 
&w4©d*M 

r, i » When yoqr paper first made 
its appearonoe, I expected, as I dare 
say many others did Ukewi^, that 
you would have devoted a consider- 
aWo part of it to the fair sex* Every 
essayist, from Addison and Johnson 
down to Solomon Sagq)hiz himself, 
considered us entitled to his atten- 
tinn> lashed our follies, praised our 
^hrtuea, and» in short, shewed him- 
self fairly sensible of our importance 
in the creation. You, and you only, 
of all the triboi treat us with a sort 
of insolent contempt* us if you inm- 
gined it was beneath your lazy dig- 
nity to bestow upon us either praise 
or abuse. I cry you mercy I I do 
reoqlleet now, diat you have favour- 
tod^uswith a little of the latter; that 
indirectly and very sparingly. Now/ 
I am deputed, by a very nume- 
rous body of the female readers of 
the Repo^iii^r^ to inform you, that 
this mode of proceeding will not do. 
Wo consider your neglect of us in 
the light of a gross affront; and as 
we are very sure that the editor lias 
more gallantry than to be a party to 
s^cb uiibandsome proceedings, we 
aro datomnned to send a petition, in 
,th^/onn of a round robioi against 
iosortion of your paper. We 
it right to give you this fair 
l«(d to shew the placability 
t9fj?^v dispaaitioos^ we assure you, 
.that hr caveat of your aUering 

JflMT /;p|iducfc jou .shall find us 
Among jour iHondO' and supporters. 

. We iR&ff Loiterer, 

1 ) 0 . Ypiys^ you behave. 

the 


esprif de corps which has dictated 
the above note, that I lose no time 
in publishing it, in order that I may 
give my fair correspondent the satis^ 
faction of a public apology for the 
neglect which she complains of. I 
assure her tbatit sprang neither from 
indifference nor contempt, but was 
purely accidental, and shall be reme- 
died; for I am, as much as a very idle 
man can be, the devoted servant of 
that lovely sex, by whose influence 
we are moulded, and to whom life 
ow^es all tliat it has most valuable and 
endearing. I hope in my future pa- 
pers to make the a^nendc honwahle; 
and now I must proceed to give the 
substance of some of the letters 
which I have received, for the let- 
ters themselves wouki require more 
space than I can afibrd them. 

Dick Dashaway hopes that the 
antiquated topics which foi*mcd the 
subjects of my papers from Paris, 
were not the only objects of my at- 
tention there, but that 1 have be- 
stowed due pains upon the investi- 
gation of others more important; and 
that I have at least brought home 
witli me a smattering of cookery, an 
improved judgment in claret, and a 
wardrobe modelled in the very new- 
est Parisian fashion, which he hints 
he should be disposed to take a sur- 
vey of the very first morning he 
could be sure to find me at home. 

I am sorry to inform this gcntle- 
nian, that I cannot give him any of 
the information h6 considers so va- 
luable, on wine and made dishes. 
As to my wardrobe, I aiU afraid he 
would find the cut of my coat, like 
that of my paper, too antiquated to 
suit hU taste. 

Lucy Lovemode thinks it a pity 
that I have not said a word about 
the dress of the French ladies; aful 
T 2 
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vorymueli to knm*wbtAer 
they are as much addicted to^galfaua- 
try and as fond of rouge as they 
were fai4xietly. In reply to this fair 
lady^ { to observe^ tbat the dif- 
ferencei if any, in the female costume 
of X^mdon and Paris, could not be 
very visible to a novice in these mys- 
teries like myself; Mad I been dis> 
posed to moralize indeed, I might 
have said something about the bare 
necks and shoulders of the pretty Pa- 
risians; but as I could not in consd- 
eoce declare that they went greater 
lengths in that respect than my own 
dear countrywomen, 1 thought it as 
well to say nothing on the subject. 
As to rouge, it is entirely exploded ; 
at least, if it is used, it is so put on 
as to have the appearance of nature. 
And with respect to gallantry, all I 
can say is, that if the dear creatures 
are so disposed, it is not visible to a 
stranger, for they observe a strict 
decorum; their behaviour in society 
is perfectly delicate and correct; and 
I am too good-natured, as well as 
too idle, to pry into matters that do 
not at all concern me. 

Samuel Snarl informs me, that he 
never means to read my paper again. 
He did not think it good for much 
before I went to France, but he is 
certain that it must be good for no- 
thing now I have been there. 

Hony Henpeck tells me, that his 
wife^ (Wfao has already nearly ruined 
him by her other follies, is now pos- 
sessed wkh a travelling mania; and 
he imidoiea me to write a paper 
to persude pe<^Ie to stay at home, 
hecauaei be^say^ he thinks that my 
opinion is likely to have some weight 
With her* Minim Migrate as emr- 
vMitly requests metowritea Lokmr 
Ostttoti^oetsityof gmng abvoadi as 
shethMfS hvdtt hese Aooffimtrof 


strengAemng her asgnmentstonitlidt 
nbject with herpapa. ^ >Now thdugh 
my inclination would lead iSd .So 
OUige the lady, yet my eonsdeilbe 
takes the side of the gentlematt; belt 
as it is pretty clemr that 1 camidt 
please one without efFeading the 
other, I have pitidoiuty^temhied 
to remain neuter.^ ^ > 

There are a good many other cor- 
respondents, to whom at present I 
must recommend patience; for the 
subject of the following letter re- 
quires an immediate reply. I shall 
diereforc postpone the constderulita 
of my other letters till my next pam- 
per, in ordoT to give insertion to this 
very prassing application. 

Dear Mr. LoiTKiwn, 

Win you be so good as to itv- 
form me, without a moment's delay, 
whether people do now marry so ve* 
ry, very young in France. MamsAti 
says that it is not the cose ats^ment, 
though it was formerly, but that, like 
other bad customs, it was abolished 
at the time of tbe Revcdutioiv I 
don’t know whether this is Urue, but 
if so, I think the Revolution must 
have been a very terrible thing. Mr. 
Simper assures me that mamma is 
quite mistaken, and tiiat it is slfllihe 
fashion, so much so indeed, that m 
soon as a young lady enters her teens 
she istxmsidered marrKigaable,4aud 
an unmarried lady«lvi;tweiityt.dva«is 
set down as a decided old utidd^and 
to be sure, as Mr. Simpes says^ rinse 
we do follosr the Freuds fesliicms hi 
every dung else,^ whysiieiild«wuiiet 
in that too# Idois'ai|NMdrukagndidr 
oh my ewn aecamd^ Mt^ lioil^ut, 
because yomtsuit 

very yoiuq^^ sinee^Iuhatt^brnMeuli 
next ChdsliMiSf though uuamnaeMsit 
achoowM]^ kt bui.buMeeti rswriip 
, selves^ ^ahruttwta m ri udwdys 
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ti titiAAk I one^fii^t be^n 

ioadiilg ctrihgs for over, you kndir; 
«lid besides, I dvDold wi&ih to like 
k11 the rest of the fine fblks^ ami iU- 
iodr the modes of Phris: so do pray, 
dear Mr.Netermove, be a little qui^ 
:for onoe in your life, and give me an 
tenwer dkf^y, that if Mr. Simper 
does tell the truth, I may run away 


witkhim m fast ever I eeh'. Yo«m, 
4 r^ hasten ^ 

FailifT FoRlTAItm^'^ 
If Miss Forward re^thOaflUT tb 
follow the Freneli ^fidihienhitim gftHHtt 
affkir of matrimony^ she mast bocoii- 
tent to remain a 8|iinbter fbr at least 
three years to come. 

N. NnvKUMovfc. 


THE NOVICIATE. 

( Cwtmued from p. ^%) 


As we pretend only to give slight 
sketches of private hfe in the six- 
teenth century, we pass over events 
of minor interest, and proceed to the 
fifteenth year of our heroine. The 
king in his avowed or incognito ex- 
cursions often eaHed at Balveny Cas- 
de, and marked the growing loveli- 
ness of Wilmina. He told the queen 
that the most learned fair^ne in the 
realm was also the best proficient in 
feminine works and notable hoiise- 
#ifery. said to Lord Balveny, 
that she first appeared to him a ten- 
der bud on the bleak moss of Cree, 
and the season was arrived for trans- 
planting the beauteous flower to a 
more genial clime. The queen urg- 
ed that she had a grand piece of 
^needle-work to complete, and Wil- 
imna's hand must be a great acquis- 
ition. tLord Balveny consented to 
^pare her seme weeks; and the queen 
josumd him^ tha(^ tastefiil, expert, 
mat diligent^ her esceculion furnished 
m pattem^and stfanuhis to her giddy 
Mmnsoii^ftese kand^naideas. She 
luUbnefvur iMiivhev bAitbera; and in 
^tsply id die queenki inqinriei, she 
<jaclinowiedged| it was her oriy grief 
^ ltd ealrikigedfram them. Avia- 
dent eontaat bad arisen between the 
-Lawlaiideiwimid the 
jPeiriwhiaa;i*»Witb atcp a p p ai an afarpc,^ 


Lord Balveny was intrusted to ad- 
just the diffbrenoes, or oontroUl the 
party refractory to aooommodation. 
In his absence it was probable the 
Master of Balveny and Sylvester 
would accept an invitation to a ball, 
where they were sure of meeting their 
young sister. Messengers were dis- 
patched in every direction, requiring 
the presence of nobles and gentry 
on the 25th of June, in coratnemoitt- 
tion of the batde of Bannockburn: 
no true Scot could decline attending 
the national festival: Wilmina’s beaat 
palpitated with joy in the prospeqt 
of seeing her brothers. Her feel- 
ings were wholly disinterested; but 
the king and queen, providetit fer 
her future advantage, looked fiHTWoni 
to a time, which could not be ihr 
distant, when the protection of the 
nearest male relatives must be of the 
utmost consequence to her, if un- 
married, when she should beceme 
an orphan. 

More recently thkn the rmgn of 
James V. ladies of the highest oeSi- 
ditioli in Scotland were aTveyed from 
the wardrobe of their mateHMd ptw- 
genimmfofsevemlgeMrationt* ‘iiAiik- 
ious for the pufalki Of hoMk- 
vourite, the queen deigned to sirieat 
for her idiwss at the ball tbd gar- 
merni^wMi bt^ikie 
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feasts with the exeeptioii ct 
the cornette^ which exclusively per- 
tfehied to matvonly costume. In lieu 
df <the Wihnma\si ringlets, 

df a glossy ^pale brown, were arrange 
cd under a Diana crescent of silver 
;Eind pearls, and the beaiitifid natural 
Curls were intermingled witih the gold 
and gemmed ornaments used by her 
mother at her first appearance as 
Lady Balveny. A difference Of co- 
lour in the hair, and a more intelli- 
gent expression of countenance, lit- 
tle lioticed by a stranger, foimed the 
only distinction between 'Wilmina and 
her deceased x»rent; so that the 
(^tighter of Balveny, in this bridal 
spletidonr, seemed as his lady resus- 
citated from the tomb. Her rank, 
and her situation as a guest at | 
Holyrood-House, placed her among 
the higher seats fur young ladies. 
The maskers were of France, and 
the theme of their performance was 
viewed with indignation by all true 
friends of their country. The queen 
derived it to be understood as a sim- 
ple contrivance to lessen the tedious 
stiflhets, while so n^ny presenta- 
tions of nobility and gentry were go- 
ing fi>lrwardj but another motive was 
-too glaring to escape detection — the 
rcviriil of all tlie resentments and 
joahmries that so long embroiled the 
rister kingdoms. The true patriots 
weris solicitous for a close alliance 
with England; but the queen and 
cfourt party were employing every 
wrt'to^engagethe king in a treaty of- 
fensive and defensive with France. 
iiML Bnlveny opposed die Cond- 
Vmntal tllimee, and to gel rid of his 
feftueMw al ll^ crisis of the nego- 
niitidni he Was appointed arbiter be- 
'd^feen the Lewlasders and brae men 
tof 'Pt^bshire; tba queen, availiiig 
a plauribte season^ that 


absence wtmM spate Jtkkd Bahmy 
the endiarrassmont ofi wftbdmiefe^l 
from the ball^ ov meeting* hbaebettl^ 
ous sonsw ^ itnivf h 

Wilmbia beard her ibrotlm Ale 
chibald, Master of Balveny^ annoMif 
oed, among others of the same ranki 
her glistehing eye foBowed^han; but 
he soon disappeared with Load 09h 
mond, a personage she knew as a vi* 
sitor at Balveny Castle. The young* 
er sons of nobility came in their turn 
to pay homage to the king andqueeni 
and combining in his figure and a»r 
peetthe altritmtesof Matsand Aden* 
nis, Sylvester Douglas made his 
gracefiil obeisanee. Retiring eevcK 
ral steps, with his fece to the royal 
pair, his quick glances met the fixed 
and anxiousgase of ^hia young stslsc^ 
blushing whb thnkl adflrimiioin and 
afiectionate .|Oy. The blanched hue 
of death overspread his ammated 
visage, and his foiling knees belli; 
yet he stood riveted to the spot. 
Wilmina forgot tlie august presence^ 
the thousand speetators^ and rushed 
to support her brother* The ilhv- 
rion was dispelled. He no longer 
saw the inhumed Wilmina, but lier 
daughter. He recovered self-pos- 
session, and grasping her bands, fed 
her Co the bench she left in concern 
for his illness. He acecmnlAlii&r 
the sudden faintness by hasdogrofle 
to Edinburgh without mifer feiwr 
days. He stood behind Wibniat, 
asking after Lard.fidhreny mdbrii- 
ther Roderick; than passings txasruii- 
ous topics, heendeavoaxed 
ciate her di8{M>siciDW^md 
Each trial sewed to epmhme.Mlw, 
that by no undne meins rjhti brid^kc- 
quived ibe aseendenep mmt' Jb mdk- 
^er, for which Archibald 
him to hate her. >.%lns(riab laafagi 
geiilk afjbfe tiiidah^^ 
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liratlleh ^ wd iiord 'Ormorid 
liad'teeniralking under the fimmMt 
diicasaiBg the probability of making 
Wilinina subservient to their sebemo 
of/dmriog liuvd Bmlveny kito their 
pHTtjr* Theyinttantly attmided Syl- 
vM!er*sf>f»Ily^^and were sedulous in 
tMommemliiig themselves to the art* 
In^ oBsuspecttng giH* Ai*chibaid 
Mid Sylvester called to see lier next 
dajy and with little entreaty were in- 
duced to wait Lord Balveny*s return 
to Edinburgh. His lordship conci- 
liated the adverse Pertlisbire men, 
0 idr WHininm earily persuaded him, 
that it beseemed a peacemaker to 
accept concessions from his aona. 
They met without any reference to 
tfieir long^trangement, and were not 
twenty minuteatogether, when a mes- 
mtnger in breathless baste informed 
Lord Balveny that fiither Roderick 
lay at the point of death. S jlvefe>ter, 
mdekit in all his feelings^ oflcred to 
attenci bis father and sUtcr on the 
journey to Balveny Castle. They 
saw father Roderick yielding to the 
deciiy of nature; and, like a sotting 
sun, he shed a nuld radiance on 
every object within bis sphere. He 
had a private conference wkh Syl- 
vester, and committed Wilniina to 
protection. This cliorge was 
wacUly accepted; but Sylvester, with 
apparent reluctance, consented to 
ai^'^Gsbriel Hossack kite his scr- 
wiaei Gabriel, on his part, agreed 
irith some hesitetion, though iiwither 
would deny a last request to the ve- 
Bemted ooxdesaon Ha soon after 
n^gMd fuspioasnoiduito the bands 
^wfiiiinwshoKavBiti,^ M^thmnwbiiwutl- 
adMha kmnf afrie(nd.eudcaaed by 
WMmlMriefscecoUaehoBsuf kbad- 

nuss and worth; bis piteepte were 
mam daafdyyengraivchM. her heart, 
sflidf/tfae digbfMk' Us 


wishea b«d* now the ladthdti^ of a 
Gonmteud. She fbund coimolation jhi 
talking of ium, andSyivesterassudg^ 
ed her grief • by<^CQitieiding in >tlto 
sentiments of esteem and mereut 
tial affection she exprassed< 

The Master of Balveny bs4 a re- 
sidence hi the eastern distriol of 
Galloway, which &e very seldom oc- 
cu][ned. Sylvester had tlie revenue 
of contiguous lands, and lived with 
his brother ; but on account of the 
difference with their father, they 
avoided bis neighbourhood. Lord 
Ormond had a seat within twelve 
miles of Balveny Castle, and as be 
managed to appeal* an indepondcat 
noble, while he secretly piomotod 
the views of the malcontents, he was 
still oil vibiting terms with Lord Bal- 
veny. He spent a few autumrial 
weeks at Ormond Castle, where he 
gathered, and conveyed to Archibald 
and Sylvester, the gossip tlmt inoea- 
sed them against their father and un- 
offending sister. Archibald had ap- 
pointed to meet Sylvester at Ormond 
Castle. Lord Balveny and Wilrai- 
na earnestly invited bim to prolong 
his stay uith them; but be pleaded 
pre-engagement, and Lord Balveny, 
tliough he regretted the circumstance, 
appio\ed his tenacity in fulBllmg. a 
pi'omise. He ordered his suite to be 
ready at a \ ery Curly hour next morn- 
ing. G abi iel Hossack was also oblig- 
ed todepart;and jn the evening, while 
Sylve^te^ was closeted with Lord 
Balveny, the dwarf sought Wiknina 
in tlio outer bower, where she sat at 
work with her damsels. She called 
ilini to the bmer bower, to give a eU- 
yer relkpiary ift^memorial of bis tel*- 
gious dwtiesir, Gabriel received it 
wjtb profound respect and gratitude, 
^aud tbrowmg himself oet .dm floor, 
4)egged penmmoate 
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The Atvourvaa ea^ granted: he stofcea to iipUfle *um«y the fecfieu^ 
aaked only a few slips of parchment) hours of bad weallier. ti 

which Wiimine gave, and kissing the the nmn^rotir fMbAt^otibliawdwi^ 
border of her garment, he left her in re^h of {Persons hi a hrniftw 
presence through a door commum^* sphhre, would alf libbsd thnea^ite' 
eating with the suite of rooms ap- oonstittited an invaluaUe flitid 
propriated fer liOrd Balvdiy. His tertainmenti Etixuiywastafciiig^^ 
lordship sent for GabiieJ before he sessioft of the tabld^^d^ardrbh^T 
retired to bed, and dismissed him bat mental gr«tiftealt6iis #eie St&l 
with suitable gifts and valedictory limited. At Bahrdttjr Oastlc, th^ tto-»^ 
counsels. Gabriel withdrew, to spend ble owner adhered to^prihntive sift/-* 
the darkest gloom of night at the pUcity, as the stntest check to pernio 
grave of fhtber Roderick, who had cious expense amdng his dephttdditi^ 
taught him to read and write, and to When he attended the cdurt,^ hli 
hold fast his integrity at the hazard magnifkcfiee equalled hie ooMjpeers^ 
or expense of life itself. Punctual but in die country he confined 
to the orders of his new master, he self to the unostentatious hospitalfty 
left the mausoleum in time to rouse of his ancestors. Clad in a stole M 
Sylvester^s attendants, who were fine woollen stuffy manufacftfired uOl 
ready at the hour he fixed for leav- der her own direction, and bordered 
ing Balveny Castle. Wilmina had a with her own needle^woric, WihnhMi 
mombig repast prepared. Sylvester sung a border ditty ; When die pdr t er^ 
was not unmoved by this mark of in confused surprise and noisy haste; 
kbid attention; his esteem for her threw open the great door of tiltd 
had risen on near and familiar obser- hall, and Lord Ormond eittfMd,ibl« 
ration of her conduct, and with es- lowed by Arehibald and Sylveitet 
teem increased his solicitude to draw Douglas. Wilmina flew to embrace 
her from the court party. She wept her brothers, andvLord Balveny cor- 
bitteriy when he rose to bid her fare- dially hailed his honourable guest; 
well. They parted; and Wilmina saying, ‘‘Welcome, my gobd lord, 
directed all her energies to discharge and if our cheer misbeseems the qusp- 
trust devolved on her by the death lity of the visitor, and our wishes^ tti 
of father Roderick. He foresaw testify the deference due. Lard Ol^ 
the dreadful scarcity which afflicted mond can but blame his own Ontie«* 
Sfcodand in 1540; an'dthough he had sion to announce hisr approach.’* ^ 
not precisely dictated a systematic “ A messenger so' charged shoall 
plan for rdteving the sufferers, the have been two days ago at Babrei^ 
suggestions he casually dropped were Castle,” said Lord Ormond. ** Tw* 
of great service. chance he baa tumbled hito']fohy rit 

A nuny day confined Lord Bal- vers, or has wandered 
veny at hotne in die end of May or marauders have ^ 

UMO. Wilmina left her damselswt “ The two flrtft 
atalssd employment, and took her owir pbariUe,^ eaid^Lpoid Balvtt^ 
work to the hafl„ where she amused my lord, no imiftritd^ 
her flidier by conversation, and by bounda.” < a -- 

mg^g hesoioor humorous bdltade. While tbe hrulorde Werb 
TSi ie eiwo the homely and re- 1 WStahm 
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tliin tn. T^nril .r\ rmg»f| ffgHad torllftBl 

)»»W«ef ni>o|h(|i&oU, 

X QUC I'agBuvIjiL ijjftfiffWft^ ft 

wm^*- fiwfipfvh m 

y^ft %»W itfee» W A#W} c«ill *h« 

a' 8 *^*«Hil 4 »iMlrtWg« not 

troijfWoofftiMh-er- 
bmU used 
to spuBoa otteod- 
0^ 9j;,^o,»lviU vfh^tle, could not 
ift tka ORPwry, wparatod 
Ity di^tooco 0^4 <19 thick irolU. Syl- 
Vfj{fi^,^lf0l4;tni twnaoit his Other’s 
fC^tOt^fltowftrd* «n 4 1^0 Mu. 
tSfioC jBolvoiv ^ok up tbolut words. 
^tjt»WgW» W you hove in. 

Ormoodtko^ the peo- 
^v^e,qo^pied* The porter could 
B9 '* 9 >^ but.tbeoook8 to lead our 
«0.he took; the office on him- 
•^"r- . , 

C^^nd hu had an ill-ar- 
cfpi^ed /ecop^iun,” said Lord Bal. 

“ *04 I am eatremely sorry for 
ij^ ..,^ut the;waoderinga of his Jurd- 
metaengecmust bear the blame 

Ja ad Qrp^d vu paying bis com- 
plnaas^ta^'^^uuna, ShaJiiad dis- 
ymi^ Jt|wa^ .irom bun, just as 
|i^QIN|%^ unitbotl tbe preceding 
SU^ffUce, ^,bOtpog|;q hi^ lordaWp, 
% l‘ l^lo gxf^ is need- 

liqrd ^alvenaf' 

Ihatojj^M>q|m^ ap4 tl^jb^bistung 

U u luways i^t to preveptrmt 
8(4|(^WP^. 


up* >^i8»ii»I»^ve4withjc»d4,p%: 
Utenc^tu Lord Onupodt kuMift-fmi 
too vMently ooAgse«iedi.and t(Hioi(.< 
gar ffijc.atcengtbeniog ihia pnayoHod. 
pwty* to be daunted by gently nc 
|ser|e* Ha>begged to bei^/Hlf^ 
with tausie, and Lord Bslveuy dea, 
sired Wilmina to prodoee her lut^ 

a^hsep. Heeitreated her to id>afm 

him with aeveml aoogt, which her 
brother said were often breatbedfroni 
her dulcet voice while he waa 
Balveny Castle, and Lord BalveuX 
seconded the request. Archibald and 
Sylvester were not remiss in leading 
to conversations where Lord Ormond 
was peculiarly qualified to shine, or 
in which Wilmina could not refvisA 
to bear a part : she felt upspeakalde 
relief when she concluded her en- 
forced task, and was at liberty to rq* 
the to her bower for the night, Next 
morning she found Sylvester in wwti 
ing to intercept her u she returned 
from her morning devotions at the 
chapel: be linked his arm in hers, 
and took her to the bartUan. 

“ My fau' sister,’* he said, “ I wn 
perceive jour inward sorrow for tho, 
disunion of our father and his bear,. 
1 am now at liberty to tell you, tliqy 
may be united by the strongest ties, 
I once hinted the means, and yen. 
looked and ^loke very unlike wh^ i 
wu happy to see, since yesterday* 
Ip consequence, Archibald, tfaou^ 
cold and haughty to Lord Balveny*. 
is all condescension to you,” 

“lorn atalosstounderstond ynu, 
my dear Sylvester,” relied Wymipa, 
" This leafy 1 capavqr, iffiatd wasM' 
do lye aufi^juuoh being ArditbaUf 
tQ.«edi 9 t:thiQW he ^judd dignify, ht* 
own cbsraopnr hy.concedingtto: tW 
gS^lW parent," 


f^i 
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4 tpiable character of Wilthina tb 
concede a little, nay, very much, to 
heal those breaches in the peace of 
her father s family f** said Sylvester. 

But I should not call it concession; 
po, it would be elevation to accept the 
hand and fortune of Lord Ormdild. 
I attempted to prepare- you for this 
brilliant lot in our last interview, but 
you would not hear me. Why do 
you change countenance? Is matri- 
mony so formidable, that the slight- 
est intimation of love in a noble and 
valorous admifer should fade the ro- 
ses, not only on your cheeks, but on 
your lips ?” 

** O Sylvester, how can you so 
cruelly sport with my ^clings?” said 
Wilmina. 

** Sport with your feelings, foolish 
girl !** retorted Sylvester. “I tell you 
truths I am now fully authorized to 
communicate. Fonnerly, I only tried 
t6 sound you in regard to the splen- 
did alliance ; and I am willing to sup- 
pose that your repugnance to Lord 
Ormond was expressed, merely be- 
cause the death of his wife happened 
to be very recent. Beware now of 
rejecting distinction and wealth for 
yourself, and frustrating the last hope 
of concord in this family. I beseech 
you, give encouragement to Lord 
Ormond; if not for your own sake, 
smile on him that Lord Balveny may 
be a happy parent.” — “ I cannot give 
encouragement, when I feel insur- 
mountable repugnance to the man- 
ners of Lord Ormond,” said Wilmi- 
na. “ Surely my brothers do not 
know how ijr he treated his excellent 
Sidy.** — False, false as hell!*^ 
^med Sylvester, stamping with 
ra|[e. " H^o dared to abuse your 
c^r with the malicious tale?” ’ 

It was the prevailing ta^k of 
EdMmt'gh last summer,” replied 


^^ilmina^; ahd ff ftttt 

of what I heard hi ‘trufe, 

mond y lirodUKfl^d Ifdr pliatief- 

Lofd hi‘ Whv^ 

satibn with Lbrtl Onnbnd And 
bald, t^lia^d^WiTMifut tm m 
paitifiil dialo^e. febt df 

how many advkntkgbs theV have bee# 
divested by the course dr Hme, Ahtf 
are flattered when the tinimiable tid- 
periority lesultlngfttmii eApertehceie 
ascribed to them. Lord OWnemd, 
with great artifice, took this metho# 
of recommending himself to his Su- 
perannuated hoSt. During brekkihst, 
he aflected to consult Lord Balveny 
on many points; and proposed a ride, 
since the weather promised tofavemr 
his receiving on the spot mitibte fit- 
struction hoW the thriving jplahtattdhs 
had been matiaged. Lot# BklVehy 
ordered the horses with much 
sure; artd while he and Ohnoim ri- 
sited the sylvan creations 6i!r tHo 
moot, Archibald and Sylve#er 
ployed every argument, every blatfc- 
disbment, and ultimately h^d Recourse 
to wrathful menaces, to shake thd 
fixed determination which Wihnina 


reiterated against Lord Ormond's 
matrimonial proposals. At a tiAiA 
when brothers were so dfe^<l^otlc,'1i 
required the fortltudelaf 
to wftb^nd those ihAAdatfal^ cbui/-" 
sels. Soiheof dtiri^ir'^4^^ 

not duly appreciate“ ttte^ ^ 

Wilmina in lAaintAfifiWg 
solve ih oppolsHibh to 
her brothers ; 'but dtitioAt, 
contemplatti^ hOV 

made for 
subjugai^. 
tdrsaw,' 

notdeipairi* 
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Ui bripg the treaty to a crisis^ ^c^l)ji- 

but, 9ne 

M^.^ap»ri!eai, 
iptOlvJe? jtq jis^1jptiepT.Q 

9ffi?f ..b« pal 

fefWfl 

t^l^ppsps; Jfprp brought optifpr Syl- 
'^fter,pnd jui!»sp|f. . WjJinina agreed, 
b^em^pectiog that her forpl^hprs had 
c«pp^tpd)wi(b ihfurd Qrtnopd to be 
at^.t^P jiPdat distant granary before 
t^iQ. Shewas dismayed when Archi- 
b^d.tpoh hh father gside, and Syl- 
y^ter (dhnbed a sca^old, to examine 
% ppppp.part of a building, leaving 
h^r,tp,eHtectaip Lord Ormond. But 
aa^ $ip(pr ^plipcfed the powers of her 
imnd,i^to ovpdo>if possible, the dread- 
ed, pxpianation. Lord Ormond load- 
ci^,^er wi,th encoiniums on the mea- 
sprof ; she adopted for afleviating the 
gpot^rpl distress., She referred the 
tp Lord Balveny. Lord Or- 
assured her lie. had Lord Bal- 
yppy 8 autliori.ty for assigning to 
l^jT^he original suggestions ; and he 
up . prpjdd and enraptured to find 
.popcided with his own efiforts 
it^i^e snine Muse. He pathetipaVy 
d^|^i;^d.;the foenea of sulTwing to 
ip distripts where no sys- 
t^idlf 2 .aj;^geh)pats saved the poor. 

travelled 
pourisbing 
the happipesa to 
a piaster as 
JWW«|9pi.<r«ip lj» B<Mjph» be ](\ad 
.^e ofi^p fy.upd 

w fflpw fey 
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Arrested bjr ^eatli in ajcijirney Uh^er-j 
t^en to beg foQ4 

mily* anil the infant at lier brpst^*^^- 
d^ce4 to a skeletorly StiU opening iu 
j;^^3 to Araw a cordial from th^ 
$Q^rces for ever stagnated ana ex- 
hausted. He made a souMiarfovf jn^ 
representation of men and women m 
tb(^ prime of life wasted by inaijiition, 
devouring wild roots they had hardly 
strength to dig from the earth ; while 
some were unable to proceed in the 
labouri and laid them down to die: 
or still more shocking, he rplated the 
fierce combats that took place for 
pig-nuts, roots of fern, or more dis- 
gusting eatab^s; and he ftmshed hjC 
extolling the goodness that had ob- 
viated much misery and guilt through 
very extensive territories. 

Wilminadid not return the compli- 
ment. Her brothers had elaborately' 
descanted on Lord Ormond’s plif^rj- 
ties ; but her understanding was not 
easily baffled ; a tyrant at home might 
seek popularity by bounty to multi- 
tudes. Genuine benevolence would 
never fail in kindness to the nearest 
connections. Lord Ormond construed 
the silence of his fair companion, as 
encouragement to an explicit decla- 
ration of love ; but liis advantages of 
person, insinuating address, acepm- 
plishments, rank, and riches, made ho 
impression on Wilmina’s heart. Shd 
had no pre-engagement; she never 
had seen a gentleman so transcchd- 
cntly handsonie, so gifted, so adorned^ 
as her brother Sylvester, nor such a 
delightful companion as her father;^ 
with these standards of excellence ifp 
direct her choice, and continually oc- 
cupied in vsefiil pursuits, she was^ 
fortified against the itlusiohs of oVbr*^ 
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bAiltett* iiftagihastion ; and thh ! 
made up her mind to live and die iti ^ 
celibacy; rather than to place her 
happiness at the mercy of a spouse 
of doubtful character. She respect- 
fully, but decidedly entreated her 
suitor to take nomdre trbitble on her 
account, as she was ave]:se to chan^ 
her condition. Lord Ormond ask^ 
if any man more fortunate had anti- 
cipated bis intense wish to be accept- 
able. She replied in the negative. 

Then,*’ said he triumphantly, 
faithful love and perseverance may 
overcome coy insensibility.” Wilmi- 
na besought him not to indulge such 
a groundless expectation, but he 
could not believe her^ quite in ear- 
nest. He rejoined Sylvester in good 
spirits. Lord Balveny and Archi- 
bald waited at a little distance; they 
went home, and this day also glided 
away in cordiality, till the evening, 
when Lord Ormond asked Lord Bal- 
veny to point out the tombs of their 
mutual ancestors in the aisle of the 
chapeL In this hallowed place he 
related the colloquy with Wilmina, 
aud requested her father to interpose 
bia audiority against the maidenly 
shiness of that enchanting girl. — 
Lord Balveny said his conscience for- 
bade him tp use autliority in a case 
99diere his daughter alone could judge 
of bar own fiselings. He bad readi- 
^ given bis approbation to her union 
with l^rd Ormond, and promised to 
j^paire her for the proposal: he re- 
°|ppetip4 that bia lordship entered up- 
pn the subject before he bad lime to 
Wilmina: he would still re- 
eit^mend the, alliance to her; but on 
^0 ^tire i$reedom of her indination 
should rest the event Lord Ormond 
Lord Balveny to terminate 
^ distracting suspense, tie would 


^itn^hSs friendwin hadi 

Bidvetiy eddfad'send 
s^ify^liis pleastnd. Lord^Bahrisf^ 
mentally eonddeifed the 
to be too absolute: he, however, ful- 
filled his promise in advocating Or- 
mondes suit with l^lrtina. She heard 
her father vith the affectionate de- 
ference that marked all her behavi- 
our to him; and when he Ceased, dit«> 
tinctly submitted to him the grbundt 
of her horror at a thought of Ltwd 
Ormond but as a common acquainti- 
ance. Her vouchers for his imperii* 
ous, libertine, and artful conduct, 
were so clear, that Lord Balvmiy 
could not urge a change of het de^ 
termination against him : yet^ if 0|r- 
mond insisted on it, she must not re- 
fuse him another opportunity to plead 
his own cause. Wilmina’s heart re- 
volted at a repetition of Ormondes 
solicitations: yet, in obedience to hgt 
father, she again listened to tbettu 
She reiterated her entreaties to’ be 
spared die pain of refusing the ho^ 
nour Lord Ormond intended hat; 
but as no circumstance nor length iKf 
time could alter her sentiments^ she 
felt it would be base coquetry tQ be 
less explicit in her rejection. 

L»ord Ormond, the Master of Bair 
veny, and Sylvester Douglas loft the 
castle next morning, or rather eooiMifi* 
ter midnight, without bidding adim 
to Lord Balveny or Wilmina^ She 
was grievedat this signof disphfwuaf 
from her brothers; though ooOse^Oits 
she bod no alteriia^ve^biit to oflbmi 
them by declining ’ Lord Onxtpnd> 
hand, or to make herself nnstthd^ 

Herfathm:* waSk if peesilde,«io|«^fl^ 

ever endeared to her. '^MKhre^hh h 

parent such as «U she 

among the nobility ot\)|;entt!y,^ alle 

inuiit.<hate^ 

. f , » . v. . .. „ 



VILLAOR SK^MnikS WRAft PAMM. 

Irtnd I9•l»(ild,'«i^ H athaKd bRniRlf ] gnjjbst'^'spfcadoiiM'lwiAt'^iioidiiiQit^ 
fii(^lifi^MflMSon4rcBit}«Rd4l)oii^ riM aioi<d.f ' >' ■ •' '>* • f'-i " 
Iwd^lM^idtoirflf to i»oeMnlh»lttiir,)rBh« : • < > • 4 fe K la wrti i fa it Jl^- 

RmiIArpf«fer<lljhR<bl4tfki«v«ii te'tint > • 

i_ 

stETCHiei nrar>4Ws/ 

« No. U. , , . , 

Ai*^ the head ef thd opposite ftc- greatness, When she had aetti&Ify 
titfe IS Madanie d’Agneau, the port- given a Jtte ckotmpeire to the^^pHn^ 
lyiriddvr df a butcher in the Fau- cipai inhabitants’ of tihe fchbdm^j^ 
5a«i#^g‘ SHini Matceau^ ^ho, after in her own garden, Which was gbt 
beifig, as she herself infotms us, at up with becoming taste and magnifi- 
the head of le b^au monde for many cence (she hired a tin cascade and 
years In her neighbouihood, was two dozen of coloured lamps for the 
Obliged^ at last, frorii the delicacy of occasion), a competitor for celebrity 
her health, to fix in the country ; and started up in the person of Madame 
tlie Weinity of our village to Paris Oirofle, the bdy of a neighbouring 
protfdred it the honour of her resi- grocer, who carried the day by a 
dence. There are people who give bold coup-de-matn. She gave thi h 
a different version of the story, and V Anglais, a thing never before heaftd 
if we are to believe them, we are in- of in the fauhoterg; and as she took 
dabted td Other motives for the hap- care of having it noised about that 
phiess of her presence among us. the entertainment was to be givbn 
''During the lifetime of her hus- exactfymtheGrosvenor-squarestyte, 
band, and for sonle years afterwards, the company found it amazingly el^ 
she was the grande dame of the fan- gant, and did dne honour to the ham 
b<^irg) ihe fed the fashions, sported and beef sandwiches, and sBces of 
three times the number of shawls, cold plumpudding, which were hand* 
al^d twice as many colours, as any of ed round, instead of biscuits and 
her neighbours; attended all the f&tes bread and butter. ^ 

Within ten mdes of Paris ; was always Emboldened by this triumphj Ml^- 

thi ^ first person in the faubourg dame Girofle followed itp her vtefo^ 
Wirsraitw the new pieces at the thea- tory by a variety of other stt^ccssftll 
St.Martki and Ambigu attacks, which reduced odr widdW 
and heard mass once a to the necessity of retreating, or of 
moml^Wlletet at the ChapeUe Roy- owningherself conquered. ShechosO 
tsArv thouj^, as She observed, it was the former alternative, and set dp 
hodibr ft bore to go to a church which her rest m our village, where her 
pisopteMsbeaufed^ to^foequent only to ambition is in a great measnrC^gta* 
ftdy aheir prayers. ^ tified ; for though not the onlygrsMsIh 

aH ^shUonary’ glories dame in the place, she Is decide^ 
fedd! ^ti3%e fidl of ear fair widow at the head of the iriost poW^uTj^^ 
IhMihda ■ melancholy proof that not the most noble, party; • 
they do*r 'for at^dibe wefy moment She is thepatronesB of^ourdemf- 
she Adtor^herself ' with bort- pony of xcomediaps, ^whobe fififttfaea 
tog reached the topmost pinnacle of, she occasionally recruits by a bespeak. 
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Sll» li.idlo lb^> divecarttai and pro- 
moter of all the fites which barO 
eetieg ehd drinking for their baria; 
for «$ the other party generally con^ 
fine their refreshments to dried cher- 
ries and sugar and water, she takes 
care that hera shall be of riie asoat 
substantial description.^ 

< Her constant attendant and privy 
counsellor is Monsieur Sangsue, vil- 
lage Ssoulapuis and proprietor of a 
m^Uon de santL Xbis gentleman 
has two characters: among his friends 
he is a bon-vh0nt^ knows the most 
approved receipts for made dishes, 
discusses the merits of sauces, and is 
unquestionably the best judge of 
wine in the village, It is very well 
known, that Madame d’Agneau never 
gives an entertainment without con- 
sulting him on the choice and num- 
ber of the dishes; and his opinion is 
also solicited as a matter of course 
qu similar occasions by all who wUh 
stand well witii her- People are 
puzzled to reconcile this with 
bia practice in liis own house: no-r 
thii)g can be more simple and frugal 
thfui ids table; he harangues inces- 
santly in praise of temperance, and 
never &ils to assure his patients (I 
iggym AUoh ^f them os board with 
ItiliOf' thsA most sipk people do oc- 
eat thejlr way into the next 
^•0^ i& tp be presumed that he 
qqmitidera abstinence only necessary 
rince certainly nobody 
eats and drinka 9ore heartily than 
ha at other people’s tables. For 
^ ho is a livelyi chatty, lit- 
4a lumv Im something civil to 
sag to qvery body, 4md of whom oo- 

hSfr om W W filsp 

that he bleeds^ ib’enpliesj^ aed starves 
a)I thcKUi^ihrtuna^ patienU who |j^ll 
WNbWs'jwiwJ*. , , , 

.Monsieur C%i£*^tuy. ru\r .sn f^disami 


A« «>iii6deii0, 

Roiu: Ais gen^Mu^ i>Mlt 

,4 tqi » prattar foat>lMr4iajrUttri^ 

Revolution by l^ywgan^^f^ngW^ 
tional properiiy, b«a 
foreotne yeun; but being'ghtur«(% 
of en active turn, be devotfA 
tjpie, whipb be 4e«» wHt 
otherwise to einpl(^t< AetAe, pubiljiB 
business of the pariA, awLAb 
rate afi^s of thei'iiAAbbieftib 
of whicli he bestue hinMelf Dofel^t 
as the public eqiiabMes an^ pniwA 
broils, which are daily occurripg, ,4- 
test But though not cprdially IS^ 
by any body, he is a man of too- 
mueb consequence not to be gep,* 
rally courted. Besides, his know- 
ledge makes him the wonder of the 
village: he seldom speaks wiAfWt 
inteimising scraps of Latin in hie 
discourse; and he has more Aon 
once declared, that if our riitnsi.Yeil 
not such an odd, frumpish, unsocial 
kind of man, he would have been 
glad to be upon visiting terms wiA 
him, for the purpose of reviving his 
Greek. 

The wife and daughters of a W(n^ 
thy sugnr-reiiner, the lamdies of twq 
or three opulent farmers, end sq^ip 
few retired trade^eople froip.pariei 
form the remaining members iO^ 
dame d’Agneau’s circlew The pjcilH 
cipal dif^enc, between HffffK gna 
their antagonists ie, that, Aey 
more money and less politepmiiSi<{Ml 
to the rest, Any oocnpjf 
pretty near!|y in thq sa mftn ia p osfrj. , 

* * * • * *,<n 

I you 

selle Mont-Orgueil, whqfi,jq|$^g)yf( 

rnnemanconiM; of 

crea^. a greftk?qwa#Jqft^^<qfifjt7% 

l«afh 
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HHii<4fft}4ai9<ioM tos^^ove 

I fiMkid Mm ii« u4M4i<iu]Mihtetidht^ 
hi»»tew^t^n«toh o«ie*«4te oiir^liiaJriid}!i; 
ttet^udly Mad for it' the ^double fMarjiosifc ^ 

the b^nHqne and ea^lMfiei ^lie hettfig d 

fo lh^ iti^ trokeur^ as WeH paHs^er.' I 
soMp^^ssible tttinoyamce of Mademei*^ (MtM a ristbie ibt^ratse of 

sefte Mcnt^Orgoeil and ^er set. The consequence in his air; and upon my 
good lady has oeeupied herself evei* desiring to have a gdieau de Pro- 
sioee jO hinning about to lament vence^ he begged leave to recom- 
AHi drdadftil irfRlrr^ which she has metfd a different sort, whibh he said 
ingeniously eontrived to convert into I Aould find very good, for they were 
a ^mplete triumph for the Jacobins, the same the king had chosen, and 
I tried in vain to soften her ire by every body knows that he is a good 
sbggestkig^ that his Majesty's fault judge of pastry, 
mi^ bo unintentional, since it was ^ His visit to you is a proof of Iti** 

Very probable that he never thought The citizen smiled, l^wod, and 

of inquiring the man's political prin- replied, that let people say what 
ciples. ^ More shame for him if he they would, he, for his part, was ^ 
dM* notl t dOre say he took care ways of opinion, that the king knOi^ 
enoiigb to inquire whether he made howto distingnish men of merit; aM 
good pastry :* but if be had asked the no doubt, if he were properly advicN 
pUOfper questions, he would have gone cd, things would go better, 
te^ poor Bonnefoi, who is an excel- I put my cake into my retitnh^ 
lent royalist.”**-** And a very bad and passed on to Bonnefoi's, cutmits 
** That signifies no- to see what effect the occurrence had 
thing.”— ” Not to you or me perhaps, upon him. I found that all the eh)*- 
bu< 16 a connoisseur in pastry like quence of Mademoiselle Mont-Or- 
the king, it might not be a matter of gueil had been unable to rouse in 
actual indifference whether his ga- him any feeling of indignation for the 
wasgrod'orbad; to say nothing preference given to his neighbour, 
rffhe p 6 Hc 3 rof converting an enemy ** It was unlucky,” he said, •‘'that hb 
info a friend, for I dare say this mark shop did not happen to be ht Ae 
of i^yalfovour will have some effect way: but the worse luck ndw ihb 
the politic 6 f the better another thuet the kiilg might 

^^MaitobbUMle Monf-Orgueit look- drive his way some' day ot other, 
tiiO as i^ she mcFre than half and if so, he hoped to have a turn 
stApe^eted 1 iraa w Jacobin myself, as well as fais neighbour.” 
amd nmtte^g/^Th^EngKsftiiinake I was so mlich pleaded tvitfar ilie 
a jerffOf evei^^ thing, she flounced < bonhothmi&of flie-honest fellow, ttrat 
vwBj witff a feas^ Mn Jour^ forget- I stuffed my bag as foil as it lei 6 nM 

cerento- hoM of his^ pwstry, wliicih,* by^'Ae 
' . , ? » J bye, b emgerabfet 
not^flhd foyaeff ’ disposed ^ vHh^ children will not coitf|[)Ui^ of 
my pen, it,tfod^feforthemitS ttestlncA 
dbWh the viHi^/tor Our curi and two or' ^rhiwt ‘btbe¥ 
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tMMllf'f|u»ir«**ifb9Md|WSB of 

atn teem* ^ tfHi dMuKM of 

dtofor of poHing 
tOdb 8«fwoiiii^^ 
kht but iri^iiii an hour a person 
ewite nuuuiig to desire the serwuto 
to get j ii ^^ eo tfa si r ouistor bad joat 


1ioi8)i4.; SlrlfoleiBta^lWiilbgbf^ 
plOdlotioi^fiMsilioi^tblsm He 
1B i i*W !t i td > tiwth«hwlace»lliesiA* 
rtt esiled BroovioeooM sevIni^tlnftB 
smi neke oahdwof esRjriOg'^OMDt’by 
tbe nedc and hods an otd irolnso w|to 
aot by die fire. Sir Nonnmiihiuiblf 
related this incident to Mr. Martin. 


THE GIANTS OF THE SHARKA VALLEY: 

4 popular Tale qf ’Bohemia* 

(Contmued (W>m p. 111.) 


AuftEfi the shepherd had well sur- 
V^ed the pelace, he carefiiUy locked 
the door^ and began to consider whe- 
itte^ 4ie skftild take the fiit white 
•tie^with 1dm or net: he was so 
with the beautiful creatures^ 
raa^ he could not resolve to leave 
behind him; especially as he 
within himself, that the duke 
WoUM not so soon again count his 
ihhep, which, moreover, were not 
likely to betray him as before by the 
diffyfende of colour. In this man- 
her he again mcreased the number 
, of his master's sheep, and returned 
in safety to the fold; nor was this 
Ww disobedience discovered for some 
.tune. When one day the duke, chanc- 
ing to be standing at the window 
jWhan the sheep passing, observ- 
ed^thdtliis ftidk had again received 
' a con^deabte accession. He sent 
'fbr the stiepheM, and thus addressed 
hfm: ^ How durst thou, disobedient 
vpstl^ premime to go, in de- 
t pf my oiders, into the valley 
not thy guilt 
\ xA i 0 3m ^ denial of ity if thon 
avertviBf jnst indignation, 
m Wouftao-wliat wkl^ad spirit has 



The shepherd, sensible that his de- 
nial of the charge would be pf no 
avail, threw bhnself at the &6t of the 
duke, and confessed that he bed 
been again in the valley; but took 
good care not to mentimi a syttat^ 
concerning the two palaces, and the 
wonderful things which diey contain- 
ed. The duke, who, at the bottom, 
was not displeased with this increase 
of his flock, again pardoned Jaros- 
law’s offence; but threatened him 
with the severest punishment in case 
he should a third time transgress his 
commands. 

Jaroslaw returned home, firmly 
resolved never to venture more into 
the valley, lest he sholild again ex- 
cite the wrath of the duke: biit Im 
was deeply dejected, and nothing 
gave him so mudi pleasure as to sit 
under an oak-tree befons bis cottage, 
where he bad a view of the valley to 
which be was so powerfully attracted* 
One evening he tarried so late at bis 
usual {dace, that be at WngA mil* 
asleep. He dreamt that ba bgifd 
the sdemn sound of ftinmral music 
issuing from the valley. Adidufiur 
piwoesshm presently appreacbea t on 
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rat *€NVi m 


^;fii:^ giasi whm faefhad.'ki&aAf j 
mcLthdiie^etetfbliowiedl hy mh^ &t * ' 
gpros^^ctlTjring i ^ ^ a^cdftd gUitL ; 
‘9b»|^ibg iMt far firtmrlheabei^hevd’a 
QOtif daoy made twa-fivee ^dvconaatnie 
tbd ckirpiae^ and when the flamee^f 
hotb the fitneral piles vtm JMtm the 
atmoaphere, there^ etoodf between 
them a man, as tall as an ordinary 
tower^ whose face and apparel were 
entirely of a ruby red. He eyed the 
shepherd youth, with angry gestures, 
as though he designed to kill him, to 
avenge the death of his brother gi- 
ants; while a stately female at some 
.dhtance pointed to the valley, as if 
eathorting him to pay it a third visit. 
•A tremendous peal of thunder was 
beard, the vision vanished, and he 
awoke from his slumber. 

. 'Next inorning, unable to contain 
.himself any longer^ he set out for the 
.valley, firuily resolving not to bring 
back from this excursion any tiling 
.tliat might be likely to betray him. 
Before the stars had quite disappear- 
ed in the fiimament ho drove forward 
bja dock, and by the time that the 
sun began to gild the tops of the dis- 
tant hills with his rays, Jaroslaw had 
made considerable progress up the 
valley.* Hie. reached the crystal pa- 
looe; but after be had passed it, the 
valley gradually narrowed; an im^ 
petiioiis torrent dashed over a rug- 
ged bed, vand high beetling crags 
oesa on dither side, and obstructed 
tboway. Jaroslaw, however, bent 
oB^seeking a newadventurevclimbed 
over tbaln with the agility^ of a^cha- 
' i|ioic^‘ and did not rest till he dcocsK 
gdgoasdai’soatedoii a^dack^ttmtu 
o£ avchnkmcidicolouv, andi^seeined/as 
ibough.il. bdd teenioutoat^qf^d lia* 
gleiul^r4t^ad,.neuertlieiees, th«ap« 
phamitoiwfAeiog quid 
habiledif.. i7!!be ahcpbevchualendid « 


ilM iu>s rf leyni i dA l gi ii 
lu hailute^!driiishalife enohnod 

pamed witt ^flsairaii^r^j/BnlSine dib 
had fiiycheddds ai»ig,yibaeerdppadiv 
edoatiietowdrof .tbebasib gmd 
wkhfd blbodfaed>faiN^pf^ehdim« 
mease atatura^ aa td *lndk*^likefbne 
tower itet upoiriiiiotheisfec^ ^ Herfeabot^. 
resembled ^tha simMer^vUioBii t the 
shepherd load beheld in hia difeanh 
This terrific colossus was armed wkh 
a swoid of the sameT coining ^as himn 
sel^ and of proportionate dinieii*^ 
sions; hnd as soon os he percOiyaid 
the atraiiger, he hastened deumfrooi 
the* casde^ amd^dtaMokAomSirdshBii; 
Jaroslaw stoushbipmm a CT y fcna, jnH 
at the menieiit sihdB^tfaf&^^a&d'^as 
striding .acram ifah ifecuitahvmifhdiiO; 
was ^ iaMaad|aferiyodbhged}^dp^'i^^ 
dancing,, v dEvrthni j^dvemgr^ tmipanr 
dropped froimhts faind,!SBidi * itii tofa ft 
the bottdnnf tbesttfeaimi .Thasfanfie 
herd 'tltfn eeased^^ldsyili|g badnehn^ 
giant, witfattit Unking diettroiddeem 
pick up hia awofsl out>ofi the wtiiH 
advanced etraightbn dia hilhnn nddah 
the youth was acalnd^)withitbbinlBb^ 
tioaof sabunghim vjnd:rdaslmigipi^ 
bis brains against. tlm')ii>d|tm 
beboldl no. sooner did ha eutted^h^ 
hand to; grasp. Jalddaw,v^q'idad 
latter held loi^^hia ivoryiataffljiiMk 
touched the gmnty jirhoiinilfindy^ 
dead on the grDuntt^thnnbtmilaAbbt 
rocked the neighboiuMfiglMlbtath^ 
very buses. . * < 

> Jaroslaw I'obsesaad tat^dbtnnoh 
that tha^giant, imfa»h«nrl^‘baido^^ 
die iik>or<t>f the 
hm>desi»nded-fcnh>lhfe 

the iwck ju ivlndi illub^dMdgawnd 
mhMkAm tibn antwmiiip Jtdieimm #iU 
steeapgfta bboflatdAbiflmy ndd ipnd i 



Mm vMi M ec^itig' >liki> 


MkIdM ■ 1ifctwiihli6,^jtffbt> Mlerkki *4 
dib Mii M > t ir<>a';pttciMiy 
e4faM^I<>^**dty.ntBpe«bbbedj4^ 
lM#<«li4i^tted|f4iad dw. M»- 
df MbtadiankBdirR 
toithette^tebd^ ww |o/tAr^t«s to 
t^tads faatbyeftiriMn i» looked -M it. 
Ok tlwttiblei oltoicd nuObb^ ttood • 
Btggota o£ red wine, 'atid there was 
thriblkMring inscriptioit inwliiteleu 
tnaa ** Whi^ >the 'generous purple 
bemsage>h mingled with thy heart’s 
Uoodr d^tunhak be invinciUe: Ss- 
tanrlkinw^ abail' not ptremH against 
the^j^hManhaoiilnilge Ay «iperii>> 
ii^.aaikpmdain.liie»lu8 master.” 

''Ae.aliiqpliefd iecksA • up every 
dring* aeeia^y and as he was depart- 
a% fienped li|toitheah«epfoldrWhidi 
waafiA oCiwdiiiiieep wi& the finest 
fiecd e ai diagiiihMete wmdi as itgriev* 
edddnitQUeaee.lhBm’lleiaBd* he. de> 
teBaiihad gpt^it(ikaje.«mgieehesp, 
laMsithft idulie gbotdd.«fah»« guess 
yAta* hdl Iiad-beciii;^haiihp> had 
adaiiMpeeaclHdttli& fi^ (tf dweeek^ 
adHasjdmu)ddt4teepsieapiagovee.tbe 
ttaU^miks^diRliiiitatathsa^lr they 
bk^UwajiaiseeaaualmbtsfeaM. In 
spAeiuf-aU hist etTorta. In drive them 
)Mdc>:they,weuid.Tlot leave him, but 
jhiaedlaridr hia floek a* iamiUarly as 
Sftdil^hadi lMeiL«dd.as()uaintaitce8, 
triidni rii^wttre^lad toU'See again 
ofteh a leie^ separation. 

The shepherd knew not what to 
doririoidpr Jto bencead his dwohedi- 
ehdeifirinii.fais<aBaster:,Jie.iherefore 
wailipl tSiUt was tjpaSe dark bcfiHe he 
draaa btMe Jds fineft. ..Hext-aaoim- 
HgjoalMfii fgrw iituitapeT; mm taa^gM^ 
hMSfipMafardithejadriMap Jmm Ae 
JAtf aiubttub'tismaiaqKiis aiitUdqt 

pm itigm tamtlff kadi ^ 


tfaeiahinksvm the door 
fDMpjfellcMiiad j}unai;<aiid miftn 
gkd<agahr with th^ white aedl^k 
aimpu' AU die paesengers isdto met 
tbemetopped andeetfv^ed th^oed* 
red sheep with great esteilisbeieiit^ 
this eactraerdiiiRry phenomenon 
came the talk of the whole city, and 
the story reached the ears of the 
duke. Burning with indignation, be 
suiiudoaed the $liephcnxl ^ before his 
throne. When Jaroskw entered the 
hall, “ O thou rebellious boy,” cried 
the prince in a, voice of thundeiv 

thrice hast thou transgressed my 
command^ and thy temerity woukl 
not fail in the end to bring some sig* 
nal calamity on tliyself and me; { 
will therefore set a tigilant watch up* 
on thee: to-morrow thou shalt he 
placed under the care of my garden- 
er, that Iiard labour may we^n thee 
from thy fondness for adventures. 
Qo and acquaint thy futui*e ma^er 
with my orders.” 

Jaroslaw withdrew in deepdespon* 
depeyv his mind aspired to higlier 
occupations than digging itbe ground 
and planting cabbages and flowers; 
but he communicated the duke’s comr 
maoids, as lie hud been directed, to 
Ilia gardener, who received him kind^ 
ly, and assigned to hima small apart* 
ment in his house* The yonllLalt 
length became resigned to his lot^ 
and manifested such dociU^^ that 
the gardener jond all the inmatea^of 
the ducal palace conceived anexIraM 
ordinary regard ibrhim^ He< neveii* 
thekss feequeotlp felt mostisevevcJF 
tfae/restraiutto which he waaaub^e^ 
andsnlunted the.gardenof’e pemiin 
sum to^^abnotad; b«tt the dukeJbad 
atpaetly forbidden bi|ttk.toaufiiu^th0 
)wiildito|ia«^ibegai4^ To 

jM^ad^gThOy hoMveTp. bad faojhii 
X 2 



THK tuir MA«KA VAliUinr. 


'fifafe ll««noWd ’filflfofettWtettiHyfbJ % kigMknf er»M(ABiifiib- 

lUk'e tmd «e<tr^‘fc»69> ttHM^ Afreet 

<«lli|^ioeite Ae ittdi 

th» 4tMfliiitrbf tHiHUi'' cdkiMMytoA^a in^^B lri»mJ «d i lW W t^faD * > w rti #- 
‘tto# ofhiir'btfI«VM'indl«y^ihd olfeil [fyatdfed MeKtadn 

tMM htt<teilkjpM(Hii o^ytHd V6i«e'of sirninA tlntei uiBffliinfat' alfoihf^Ay 

fotst WtikiU vtfetM^ to sO^todH’Mm i»ft«ltoeiksliir<iriierf totipflqriioii^; 
tMlher,'btte(i^ WMtestndnad by the the chBdren bf men'rieo'lifevh jAs* 
(hoQght that he ptonited the tore In' beholding’ thee^ ftW’ii^n 
Und end Ikmeet tototbfti, i»Bt thotf loar att' these' ditovtog 

'tnd llmt the ge^ ^d Man- might haes; and tiiestal»,'«hieh,Uke hDen- 
pbihape be severely pdnished for his der modiet, hiis h^eeto eMeteAed 
dight/'T'faflnenced’l^ these conn- and Mbsneed' tKee,^itiR lanmdri^s 
derations/ be ahmys went back, and burning datts to pieree'andf'deMey 
Homddled Wttttelf by playing on his thee. Bette# dle en ■her 'H>Teiy&>- 
late plidntive airs, which gained him som a death wh((di i ahsAensy’lhhe.” 
deeey heart. When nosegay 'waa Veadyrthe 

' uOne day, whdftite was singing his old gardenerca^eateahytittotihe 
fevomtto dittjs the beadtiail princess, princess, ahd'mw'deligltted'IsiflBdts 
(he duke's oMy child, happened to freshness and beauty; iNft wbMrtiie 
be Just then wabcing in the garden, maidemreoeived H, sheebidd nehee* 
She was ao deeply .aflbcted by the nioiwhereye 8 fibm-th 0 |jeecishsifl»w- 
tdnder melaneholy of the song, and er in the middle, which Ihreii^riad 
^sbltrongfy interested tnhehalf Of (he sdltheTeat Wh^enrerSibpriMbss 
youthfbl singer, that she detemdned loldced at ihft'wondMwrdintegitit 
'to eeHcit her 'Ikther's perinisrion to seemed to declare to IvRV’lihtridie 
|wre hiln to ibr her in her own was loved' abhve aH''th^;e^by'4n 
''^partmente.. damslaw, Ibr his part, amiable yeutby hat aWmee in 'the 
Wre alwa^s highly delighted when inmost recesses of htr hfaartitold 
>(he feve^'pihmesB visited the gar* her, that this codd bit noothed fhbn 
’ idem and, e^ the other hand, he was he who had gadieNcI tidBose^mr; 
iqidM'taBhig>py whenever «he missed and she beghn to Uhdto tiwlunsbe- 
itopdng'dDWn fhott the pelade. turmfer the sdeotfAssKin ofthifiebr 

- Bla^>edetotohiiigj the young gar- gardener. ' ' •'*> 

4«|e» reek ftooiW bed and went to ■ ThW youth had ' otee-tlahanBed 
Uiwwb. WhflalM wen engaged in hard the whole day,' add wsaniilisme 
pre p a ring n fl6tegay tor-the princess, in great uneaallMS, fok he had^ieen 
'Itoadmirved « most tMieafe 'flower,' nothing of the pHdeektoU>>d<d>jii%[e 
'wMdh,tfaged byflie first yt^aefflie of >flie''dbttreM(' BKhiilMndk'l^il^r 
^totoifWwpiUMddl'd^ ttefdif,’ 

sid‘ekgnMt0'WB« «ha»'ebe iiiresi dwg i t etoydBov'On 

< jffafti'imNdd'liBre'wfiKMhed'evM 'wrealng^^dte " g lrwii e ifl nnh^^ 
fr 'un ti dg tttlMwiiiiofaefctb;’ >A'gen- flnMld WMniaiiniiifiHiiilirtfiflHlii} 
' J|d«btoMltflh^>ahkut toidilRnibqpMB^VlcM^^ 

'^ievdy fhwri^wcred'jwiaad fto- wits |j^ik^>lti<. ^giid l bn b tlb wH b ibmiilu ii M 



TOttMAiiw^o# tm miMtmiifyAhUi'if. 


tm 

}»^ ).<|smtraRtiffit|i>ik«fi» iHufidr ‘»ia»e 

>tNfbAliBVhi|4tamAAfMfl^ 4iMieiMlewfur4%tww 

<JtfMjMn<''<Sb^oiinD>MpKsAi On* nkHnlntd 

• i4«^«4W9lg5vfrfnAi«n4>}«fim 

stfaaf milt ddfliger »of fcang'-Mt'^alj ;4» 

viikUd(<MibehfftfdlihMg|ite^^«l^ gtt;r4|i<>itig (hike 

, i»<woi*a8tth|Bn alV ft i»«o Snlaa llMii*' ; |||pip]aglM«^.nMr^4^ 4 l' 0 ltEUulool>- 
«dftiialifaeisbattadtO'd«liT 0 rhev" 

'^darctli#, in lhe< utMOrt-'ld«nni' fsn- «f it in t^n in<wji}ief#>\|i4i|iaiMl«iv .liln 
tMatad- thn gardiMiarV^ife ^ |Mm>* n wafk.itb0.liMr~«pitnMil4 %illt Atttlin 
need ndth her 'exfkiMNktRt Ynn h0n,snireqt0q|ithiM«r^ UndiJiWt Hi^t 
r Mhist 'kncMM,'!*>«ind «he, ^ that many the etoenger- pinaenited'ihiweetf ftp* 
^edra'sgb,*]>iikeO«tiko>«^hiseon> fere the -did(e>*tn gwe.ihnn <nj^tliEe 
'Wttt had’na prdi^eot<of having-drfl- thatihe shotdd epf)eee,en<'hel^JWlirfb- 
lllnn>7P^a]rdrMmdlpil|^iMagesJNrov• d<4F tn-ieceivebMpiieperiyi Ha«u 
edtaiiiAattiiHngMtliemeaaarecoim' hi the attire «f^ an lEeatene l|in|dit; 
mendKl'bjF' phyeiciaaM frdm far and but only conceive the htimte'oStAko 
•MtBory'and- OMfhe *and-'hisi duchess duke, whei^ in apite^of thelenglh of 
had'iiiiiostf relibqiHshed' all h^a of tbeetmnget’e robe,r b«.du(ibctl]ri«8- 
r ounhing man,' who piedaolevenbodft” Oainisbinglltu 
(onna,>as<lid gave out, dia* narradve^- the weman renewed her 

‘<4aite'lshgdom>of Peisie,' errived et lamentation^ c^iiig>or«r>'and eter 
‘'theduo^ataiitip .Tfais-atrar^erwon agaii^ Alaslti^epoer prinenmijin 
the(»nfideiiceof(hdpriii6e,aBdieben nwei^ she will bn tihd pi«grof<tbe 
tttenlBtlbr^Qiieecoasidfdned-bktQlrlyiof wieked ( 9 neif’ >> > i fir. 

'liistdiiRppoIntinent'sin toot having an 'Jaroalaw felt mueh'kfletoefieeritow 
ilieiii t«t4ii!thtone( the odiee pronus* than he dwat expaeta, lest'he aheidd 
< hd !to temedy due e«ll| addiiq', bow* betpiy the vefaeraejtf passinto which 
! etet^'-thkHiC ^iM^iequire a very giow^ in his hem!t< H»‘tbaM|d'tf 
‘drighr 'piioe fer’ the ekareiae of bis however, of hiatbreb'peiaeedinfthe 
'prt^oThe'cfidm ssoknudy i^rmed, Sbarkava9ey,> and eqniMetolljy hoped 
'«dtart<he'’^itoiiU think no prico too to delivmr the prineeaa hottKaiMbipu- 
.hqi^fbB ^''Mftliiieiit'‘ef' this bis minentdangeTt nay, hciCuiiMnp^ 
most ardent wish, for whiefa-he would ent fop the day irtmnrhOsehdtdAcon* 
evcidcheBrfbliy)idcriflec*balif Ms do- tend with Sataii<^Qi( eC Imb w<|nAk« 
findkmw *'But ■Ih'ewiiniring-iiian an- Ideanwhile piddicMpplicalwnswore 
jBadttd,‘'tf It'fs neitber goldaor lend w&red up in the e}ivicbat«;ayiApll 
!dhajtthdaiiiBiidofthfe('btktdioit«Mst tbe^nfaabitatots>af<{tlieiduaby'!pragfM 
iphpiiaHhdb<tlqRfln^idiQd>^^ hiNnm(w>^dU idghf fee IhadUttW- 
^iiq^«|dtB|^city^wMdhwnMtta^ i»mte«d<thBrl«mIp atodvwpMin^piin- 
<lllft«flte«blhr.^i|MNl«wlll<e^ (hid incaafirtln tfit/<^lati0aef >tb» d^; 
(^*ln«»rilhoai^-;ih0 dtoke. thonghti fhwahe>ia«ntiniaataalhttraaiiciiBtn^ 
dfihifiwdiy»wewlw«oBdftieito,thn(iie*-. .aecmn>(ef«<lhto> caarnttwh qml il l a a Tof 
fw<ttirtqaiiimto|iied n tHk h (dieaktoHBid«|ilMMtPa»*-^<i^^ 

nfsthmUM^fabh «idhrOi|he,ldc|doti|w«i«dt4yarihied»aeHdnpi#efovan^ 



vm, ummiumtm 


1^ 


VpmiMqnifi >4 w4 ^bPm y 

iupi^fenpctVfliiUi notaUawtl»mi.i4» 

cjj^, W?»o1^ 

«jigb^>.4li^te4,, jtiesDH^ «f, itjb« 
^r4i;9et^..9o Kp 4 ^ tl|B,proq«fH 
^ W^^wa^(a,e«^rit^pi(iiWMM 
jr^9e,(h« o^joau^atciw. 
gar viait fqc.hfi^,pmpN«D 


fiMtftdt Iki^rt afoid>Hiha»«.^<4wiAi 
QiiviQiiit|UB|li(lig4iFor4a(teiia 
nMnV)«ni^les 4ih« -^euMuiM 
l«»To i0aiiwa%t«i4M>B4<v4<i«f 

t»'tj4»a4>aaai»fejiinii»lfj«iii lOiilijMn 
4«|ipf\4fcqgeai. 

ttutcimUd mtMtimar/^ut' 




,4 miwiEK 4cS^aam 
ble^- .clear .motev'a 4aijrrat 

«l>e Canal 4«- IXllwq^ vliere a few. 
iiMilNEewaiuKtflgvaw’easni^^ 
sdbmfv tMipugli Ae a^te.cf die toe 
r«|i4«ia4.i[kherd^.flaf« todoeo. By 
d^ppeee tjbej aU deiiiiwdicxcept oiMv 
dtmigb «wnMd< of Ins danger 
If ^eepeiMiitore^ edU cootinned te 
Suddealj the kn cniq|»d<in 
difefenti filneev *n4 Him nitfiittwHiitfi 
duder imsC bone |ieidehed|,but foea 
wJbKV baet^dfareving 
eff «oa^.Bluag94.,in.ito seMve 
iim.> .liie} «M«r.ea«t<d9ad bwuelf 

<Na f IMeee of iepr ^ fawig bmm 

bad jpet.isapbad'linni to the 
aafngiebneat oad lionor of tbe speo' 
ba,ayida<a.fil«fe«fin^<a» if 
t^j^iing iMwdu die tenie iostaid 
dw,dwipiHeg manexelawiedf Abl 
l&.td.’Apf^f r and looking bia Iwdd 
nankiiito tbe water. Tbe 
yati^.aw# .basdlgr twined .sound) 
in, end wi^ enicb difSeuliy 
be^^ tn)P k landi* . . , , 
>!|^>a 9 n(ga|»f 8 used every meaaa 
iie^Am ^meoiTe^t oae. among thOa 
ii%f W| by|Oiy>,».Tai>»aaMei deigynmn, 
eaaaM nnovft euoceaa 

thrill tbn aib ew ^Ab carve, vifeiowef* 
fbt^trJi^jMhrrvdei^^ 4 

^ IP^ AnUwsanettw^ 

bjlgfra^dUPS^n^fll^^ lHatowttt^ 

n i Bh fW>« i Hi» dBl< Wld ^ 

iotoeit |n bis Mcovcrja Wbetitaal 


saw hitn^parently out of dengesf 
besiud totiieefe^yaan^^ BOifbaVe 
doneaojaneh ibrlbineaOi) tfarttl «». 
sure yennrUinotVre&ite.tO'beeeddai 
tdECB. «o>lfae iM«rasab(NMe;4ndi44) 
reaaiB wkb him «i»be.bM fefgt^ 
reeovered bb aOnaeat .tBe ae-geM 
as to take jdaseBreteaQi to'fiea' 
vble Jma with a eartiwjl laiddy |by> 
fac.a eedeh toeomayddialMaMt? •< 
Tbe good eibb »r<ftaod< >tlieK»pM 
ney, .bufc.pi»asaed twialto. pmfm 
case «r 'the (Maehaa^41»Qdl(b«it> 
tlal'inaineceasaty,. eedthsileeodMM'' 
two; hones Jim Mhiv; taw eo'dawwAft 
nained^4ra»‘)>e>fr<dly redoshesNl, iImIo 
in thftame of hia wUbiatidlbbildieDd 
ff Yeowwe l■e3nldiitlg)”i«Hd tfid^ 
ai6£f.in te|>1y'itO!hisilhdI$iiaK(>vlndt 
Siam of .gratitude; 'Mieti'ifJfWVHW&l' 
pwsist in Sidling tben< yott'sHiyodr 
may anpfy >repaiy.aO'd>y triKMMiiag< 
me of the nature ol yomepoeai t ieti o a 
with that MDguiar jbaB.teiwbont^n 4 
owe youe Ufe> He eppcaoed toehe^ 
to.beareMme piquh agsmett gati Jli 
''^dthl yes, eir,'* defdiedJLeididgi 
with ai eight •iidmait>ssitfaattt gadbt ‘ 
(»UH 0 fori bene nsoihun.abaeBf&%K 
1 aoriatheiegiplaf ofithd annwni d fti g f 
of.Tpolioei kr leMteiiaDa Jilig eftggb 
» fjKwiignnin hhothnd J idat uo p pi d T 
bMdodiaMLriahi '> QnhhMhiftghiao 
wbbi||ili— MMliifo—d ihinpetibgifaapt 
>lwhb;iwo>MpabBia.di#nn#Hed:> 
with ■ddood^A^ tahtphilM^^ 



•imiuuKmmajtTtiii. 


iiv «ur ,1 U 

whiglih|mhi>nlt .«ad hMlAtHKiiam, 

Mttd^ni^'3ili4t 4iwv« ^etf WJtMt to^j^- 

1ndbuiMut>k«K^tiIi&4ti|tt*%»edit^ bMtrKdo#, fMUe Wbkt 

md^^iwid'CidiiMagb I ftotiat in baiA gtoMiy kitatMfl IMd'ft 

Mnti iHid‘i^fimno'«thdr wu bill' MCleekiihw ttigtvntisli in M 
intention tinui that oil ^dvIngt'faiM’ 

qaiiedy;-«ttb>«a» tok^tho^ieoniihttiasy, prehewled; -#hile 'th6ee'i*fM''lhttor 
yet I was at last so provoked by his really guiky eontrived to escape, 
violence, that I handcufTed him, and '* When be was cleared fiwm the 
ordered four getu-d’ortUe* to dccoth- diarge brought against him, fak ma»- 
SenfttnL }< •< •>!'''■ t8i«eoMplaihed'ofMy‘eiondhhc/ 'The 

'■'ftWiuii we iraBtbkoitfae stswet, coimnissaiyre^dd,' after fidaifhgvdy 
t|M ladidsattanptedite ape^ to me deftnee, that D*A^ had thaiik 
imiliwiiwbnej^ban^iiiefilaBd «» hear bhaaitf^ibr^ itkn HiMiMM' 
th|M%«ayiaigt>IwasJalaai*8giBtnte.^ had MatedUmi; tbhMneM 
AlMkteee|vangfrBiyaei£fiirsonieteiiit> wiih tiie1MldiIftb^aIki^^hf^the'')Ml^ 
Ulgtg^pKsalan that l>'AMy bad«sed‘ peace 'foased 'ib hct Wechrdii^ 
ts(>tae^>d quiMad>tfae^duCeti»oad,} in taappenrahteb,’ wMhhWeMtttfligalllK 
apdgmtoioMi^lhim icpgo throu^^ d)Aro)i>i bed, ht^finC, ’sMMMte’hal 
thebhawtili^wcerheihved. ife had t suiferett would tMch'Mtar’tti'goi^iHhli 
flsf fo dtihbrhat ovCb^hb eyeq hut bh Mtn|M#i><an8 10 respii^<tBtl'1i^il 
wascaarefithdeas raoo|piiBedv and he authority in fiiture. ' '' "> 

«1B»M>heaWtiie neigbbiwirB sUy to one ^*Tlieln<HbhatiteslidiMiinitae,%ttt 

aiwliier, .that ha ninstiiare oomnlit- !D^Awy has nbiWr sden nm abide 
tad some orime to be thus igtumiinh widiettt>8hewbi^by^-hts- looks the tw> 
maly tented* * It « yon,’ 'said he centMOnt he felt against me; 'Afalbr 
to<mfeti* that) have made me'Sidfer myself IWasaft ai W a rdB hea i t flye Ot t - 
thhi hnsel binnhiatioai rest assured tyr fi>r il^ oondttCt, aOd often 'w tt hn ft 
thBfe4^nrUl.faB4rasrenged o>r you.’*^ to baf rCoeildled-td hint^'aHd BoW''! 
'ilaselapttfdllowV replied 1, ‘ yen shidl not loee amoAient id gohij^^ 
should) have thought jushiiow when testify my gratitude, attft 
ypuiMtadled die, ithat others ean feel forghteness.” The aMic enttei fe aged 
aeounttias' yownself.'’ - ^ Le Noir in his laudable ^vrpOSe, bht 

u(f WaDwere'atitbat aaataat paasii^ told Idm to defer ftie'eaecMfiOn df it 
hofem thcj-tkifa of bis) employer, tiU.nc^day,'hijid«lrigA'bCing t0'|UW- 
M. lAftacbeaBad l-bad theiiarbeti* pare D'Arcy to deceive' Mift kii^y. * 
tjKtikhaalch lofi'.fais ha:^,«Bwhuiaing, He aocordirtgly tooh'llia'^i^etiotraf 
* iSSioa ishallimofeieaBape thaishame' hi. to* ftocho/anft Caffy-iife'ftHtalrtnjr 
ya|k)deaefBc.*a»*Hw‘ndsad fai8.eyas^ motningwiilht'eo hldhbasi^WtM^;'^ 
nup jhnimnirhdhtfs feaiilyieditffiviw hmto.^UsWhtoldftMtoifeWiAIKXAjy 
dmriti fWd tsanhcdaen id a adotm imhehatf'nP’ Le<‘Nolr.*''<'‘'^Viyi ' 

•'SmiqaotebdehdwnU fH^mBsd'miy' fiW^UdPlitthwbikl'tMlJtorithlii,^^^ 
cwbliyaiamiihtot wewotd)eeb.:okaat pli«fe<^ w«Mhy*ttei«hlM»i‘'^’lih^ 
ta^ld^ayhm^Bet4fto^le«^!te■BiaiSfy;^^d' NefV'Will' hC'^kbiffl^ l iecfch Mft, ' 'fer 
cinUhnri% kkaMMI qiBdliiohifurp.| D^ferty*StoiCtdlhaitoftllsaw(ili>ly'iiUft 

•ihlitdhhdMhuigchatO’Aihywds Mk" tkiadto^V’ 
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{‘tie B]»Mar«d b$fol:e‘^eaterda^' 
ir|^h «4 air #0 fud" fiHt 

we aJl aa»a\lfd> bun 
tae caufe: it waa aoiatt (p6 Wore^ 
he would tnform us ; at Inkt he said, 

* I am a monster: revenge has made 
me h^ntw.to ai|ve<ti;g i(b ef a hu* 
man being. 1 was* tttoelreiiiaugfa te 
leave lie Noir to drown whenji a<>nld 
easily have saved him. 
c^tQtiDUed he eagerly, seeing us low 
at him with horror, ' a power aupe- 
nor tp my will impelled me to save 
hWl but no sooner was he out o( 
dagger than hatred resumed its em> 
^na over my Jieait, and made me 
i^op a reconciliation which I had in 
£ict rendered myself unworthy of. 
Bat imege, calling upon me in 
bis extremity, pursues me; it has ex.- 
tinguiisbed my enmi^, but it leaves 
me a prey to the torments of re- 
morse.’ 

** He then related to us bis ad- 
venture, intermingling rejections up- 
en his own inhumanity. As we all 
ipve him, we exerted ourselves to 
calm him, and it will in allmrobabi- 
ijty turn out a fortunate adventure 
fur Urn; for our neighbour D’Os- 
modps so well i^eased with his conr 
ducl^mt he has avowed to me his 
Intention of giving him the hand of 
Ida daughter.” 

^t thia moment the young man 
mtteped) nod the merchant ac^aint- 
ad with the ohject of the a^’< 
visit. “ Ahl sir,” said he to the 
xsmerable ecdesiaatic^ “ Ihave to re- 
fuuadi myself for not having pre- 
vented your comingl* 1 wUl go th$ 
inatant to Le hinir.” As henpea^ 
the door, the wife of Le hloii:«and 
Imr diime ehfldien threw tbomselras 
eadNthtmcn et dm threshold; white 
hiinsdf exchdmod wi^gsait 
emotion, but without kneeling, ? 1 




:ilqui4 

ter to lieg IT^dw mm 

not^»-~” D'Arcy intei;ynpted him by 
a ep»diidtemhrece,eByiflg|t^dyfnme 
tii»a^*lI,VMa«ilolt|es8 in the wrong 
than you were^ -my j^ar 
Md I opg>t equatty^^l^ 
don for iny conduct on tnat paVw 
Since the%l alpne'j,)iavi^' ^ 
blame: you repented ^ymilfpip^r, 
while I au dered (he spirit of tviaiws 
to lead me even tp tWpoln^of 
ing you to perisb«. 

1 who ou^t to solkitt your fiariptdt^ 
ness : grant it tp me, ajM aa a p];QQ|f 
that you do, accept py^watph. I 
shall not have anothw, apd the warn 
of one will 1 hope be a mim&lo iff 
my ^ul^ tbatiml prev^t iny j^gs^U. 
(pviqg way to that imtahle^piappdl|\ 
tion, whiidi has qc^near]^ drawn m* 
into the comm^^oh of/ a hpinmu 
crime." ) r, « 

** Your ^atch,” saii 
takiog it,. “ is too hapdsomeiioymy 
situation in life: I willipeverlhelm 
wear it^ because X am sure tha^jt 
never can Ipoh nt it v^ithoqt meqf- 
fecting, that I ought to Wfi 

duties oi my office ui<h 
In a diort time P*/^ 
Bdaderooiselle d’Qsm<^ 
taken into partnenMp by fit ^ 
Roche. »He has 8r|M^,pip- 
gress in ourbmg tp* isuailw "' * 
temper, which was hta oaly 
and he rightly judgpt^ ^Wt theloH 
ofhhiw«lfl)a.»%btba “ 
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ras'Rio 'G^iidei 
uip^i^^^p^ tTC^s^nltarid^ eri* 
^.^l^elrons, ole fuM- 
'ave to^cdme on 'marA his 

leaviiig twq of liis men ks nos- 

■■fciji^z »i.v 


„ lifeiW. ti^nlr the' 
^ morfidck- 
^liO hail cbin'e 
th^ faihli 

k^cT'timlier; «aA Idky-] 
i^r ^h^aHf of his coni> 
pwy^iththe SyfpcHrona he sdt' hUt’ 
litttrtap^ Mat'd Rio de 
iliany dOSpei'a^p 
M'W^i^L’\)i^pUlmcii3 to 

^t thd erdouCh fbrt, 
ali^%illld' lR4iii‘ kuMd fronl ca^ 
1 ^ 1 ^^ j^d^tri^-dlsoispsof a' hblL 

'ftP'^driisions’^PV 
iiiii^ ilo^ 

‘ hiaitHr^’CMv^'day. lAiroW; 

i»liJ oWiJt Nd^ps 

*'''to**'A*ea4^'p; .ilntf ^ea 
'^iMMnra^fiuglildtde, 

mm 

nil^ 'Ml^ati ^ 

^31^ 4bat' ‘ 

<>fe mil ^j\b iii .i* vi^ 
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tbb side of a'bidj^ 

intb and^tid toa 

they liVo^ In gfeai^ i&iem 

plenty. iDhe Synierohs 

Drake to pirelong^l?^ , a^ *t{\^ 

either , thihkinj^ * ^eliWi^nWinli^ 

ni^ssai^; O^ ikiStift 

ferehces should anse^ hi|''kil!l Us 
would beoreifboroeliy'i'i'i^'dfc 
rity of inuded 
:d&diri^theikv^^ 

so6n as (Hyiiubistidifec^ 
ted, he deparfed ; (Jid SymWddsfeatf* 
ing him through rural shades# 
the foKageVf lofty Wiibds;' s6 oftfectii- 
ajly screefitrig 

siih, ‘dfiat they li^^rbifeSsirici^iim^ 
by ftie hekt thaft if ^they h6d’ti*a4e¥-* 
led through Elngland Id thO*'SuidmS^ 
mdhtl^s. Four brthe Syme/bris tl^ 
were besi ‘hi!(jpamteft>it1i ‘t’Hl^dy# 
weht abbtft a niife %^lfcre 
body> fthd Ctit oiThriinches'wTOiim 
to dlfbbt their ^bgreWs;; 
no beaten track. Thbti 
tw^tfSyhierbHs}‘^tfihjr.'Wtf^ Mme 

Oksbd rear^ OT 

the ,^h df Ffehrurtry, i8TS,;they%t^- 

rrred' at the top*bf ' S'4e^ h^ Mff, 

f ^bkiAhthii of *af^W?W 

?wt)ncterfb^ ^iii 

eat for^dfe 

l^^lkidoAshbigtii ¥hotiftiHch^ 

wkmefkm^ m^tik^myh^'% 


jpipe qf tJjjB Siyjmeronji, the* shewed ljJj%i”> Wf8.> ^t|rjiap9i ^ r^v i^wnw 
4)tnnotonly thqseAe alrfliidjr,tnownftQ 

hjm, butolto the iGrreet pce«^, cp^m^d^d^biy Pon, ^iedr^,4fl 

sphere nq EpgUstb vessel h 4 i<|L .]ret bis pinpivw 

safled. , This houpdlew.pjTpsj^cti. w* tp 8ww>d«, irtip letdltis 

turally so exciting to a spirit given at defiaace; hut upon hfpripgib|,wn* 
up to ardour for adventure and dis- brake Jhatcalled uypdnqih^ttitPjywkk 
cpveries, enkindled th£ highest pitch he nnssedifltj^y..,<Bjip;itek PPlPmft 
of enthusiasm. Drake lifting up his and with jSbrIy-six iif'bis ntftp 
pyes apd bands, implored the bless- hoard the ops^USep^. 
jug of God upon the resojkition he were, found <ifty4 >0M >a »> d l^lHI * *%fl lt d 
tbeo foriped of sailing in an English other e^«fitan£ gr^tWr^PSalneNri ;h*i 
ship on that immense expanse of The darkept.etainin -tbn shWSitef 
waters. Drake tras the snuoder of bln. The* 

^ 3ir Francis Drake'xcapital fiulure mas Doughy, under an assumed |p- 
in duty, when second in command thority^ for biinghig him ,to,tt4fd> 
under Lord (toward EfBnghamy com- condemnation, mad dentil HdriThe* 
ipander-in-chief of the Enghsh fleet mas Doughty was by, birth A genfla* 
i^nt to oppose the Spanish armada man, who secompaided Drake in bis 
iu 1^88, arose.outofliis predatory ha- plundering advei^res.ito the cQnft 
bits. He pursued, in avidity for of New Spain, iirthe hope of redeem- 
spoil, some hulks belonging to the ing his sluutteredestate,' Dteke-asMl 
Hanse towns; and left his station, Doughty wmia for long time foot 
though he was intrusted to carry friends, as a Ifoeral edueation'eMl- 
lights for the direction of the Eng- bled the gentleman to be of service 
lisb fleet. This misled the admiral, as spokesmain and secretary to the 
Lord Howard, who supposed the rough reaiuSB', but differences aris- 
JightSrOf the enemy to be those whiph ing, and being exasperated by^tbose 
.Prake was ordered to exhibit. Lord who envied the , Wouaitfir) PtfaJie 
J^oward Efflngluun was entangled in brought .Doughty to triidi ,iaadr4m« 
jdtoi^y centre of the Spanish ships desert isle off port Sb' diilbMssUs 
,hpfm^ he perceived his mistake ; but, head mas stBUok>off- .with aiatax4«fi(y 
foilhinately, a dark night favouring jhe proyo8t-iiuuisha),)iu pfltsoopbwf 
escape, he extricated himself the ^ip’s crew,;. tpd.iffttxdeefoiffAat 
the aritioal situation before the Dnd^e producad n! 9 >fK>lim#ti^llBill#r 
jSpauiaydsdiscoveredhim* TbisbljM' ruceired msbi* hx,g» th/wiwiij i l i >mw 
atoned for by the ,ei|tioia,ru<, ffiR^oTBoG .sug 

hehat” 9 «r o£ Drake, tbpn , ..TfagughPawhA ail><I W lll dtf%i tf w m- 
,y;h«|iit.no vfm was, ever more brave mtime «»)««». «♦ ftplupdeiuMjaglAe 
.agdtdetesmioed; and it is a remark* i shores of South America, .MlwiJtUs 
^hhi mstapea pf bis good fortpme, .g»d4}6pf tyeapw^aa di i iia) ( mtit ut- 
,tbat tthfnifflt bi8r,erKor abovA stated m fe g uffiman dtj ^ )i§am dwiwtiif tM i 

jptghtimvebeeutimmpstfatidbwf^ 

fo.Eqglaiuk iH> badeenap- ,agar . tTg.preiafit Mtytfg M fi wtod dbe 
ansuedi and ha prpfotad 

tbaia,«^^ iMlWd>u¥Wi 

*,ipn M WQ IIlrt ) | l> M\.H illfo uJ lW <H i ilil t o 





dk'Sn^ ilie t^oHlM^ese'’ '^ir 
iMkh- 

fit j|f_ir* 11 MIV ^ TjI .iUfi-t 

oTl^r imm^ Tlic UORSr \Ji ijTaQBiri ulfcf 

fafs’ kMJ>}Ag 
itfyl tb- 

^^<ilht Wtr Abilky in «jt)|waring 'the 
FaWjMfiM'NtHr l^fn, 

wWwwip^aii^nna vnip nm jcc Bail* 

ed', hWHMMMHf In dii<:6t*^iiig the 
fhe suip from-^ Etist In- 
mnd hfe eofltMiniiMite sagacity in 
'ttltillg'‘n'9Msw'cMme bcme to avoid 
ka^putautfn, eannot be sofflciently 
ddihirSd. HMiiicltriedge of the the- 
niyof the globe ia manUbsted in his 
Miteiifi{>t ttf’ietnim 'home by a northern 
fMSage^ ondvrhen disapp^ted in 
this coiit^geous eflbrt, how prompt 
'vMre'^UsiresoWtees in seeking out, 
art d#n aiitgt«n new Ooantty where he 
m^^ttweeir hie ilhip^ refresh hh 


tt^, t&ke {n‘%tMd hUa^Mhitbr, ‘wia 
sdpp^ himeelf'ieith sWwAfbf ptoVU 
siort, ibr thb vast ti4vlg|ati6Whe was 
ahbuttb c'ncotAItC!t'^ And ktich Werfe 
bis feretfgfatnnd'ttisdo'ni in provlditid 
against cehtihgeneies, that hd l6At 
bttc one man by sickness dnring the 
loMgmh fram thecohstdf New’Sp’ain 
to die Ladrones, in which Commo- 
dore Anson had half his med swept 
away with scurvy and other disdaSM 
of the (dhnates. In the Very long 
voyage from the Ladrones, through 
the most dangerous seas in thcknowd 
world, except one accident upon a 
rock, he sailed to Java uncmbarhts- 
sed; from Java to Sierra Leona, on the 
coast of Africa, without being Oht- 
structed by any difficulty, except the 
inconvenience Occasioned by scarcity 
of water, and without touching at 
any port; an exploit never perforMed 
by any navigator before or sincte. 


A GLIMPSE OF SPAIN IN im. 


’^'TatWsm'of’freedcnn, diough par- 
alid^lottded, oan never be obscured, 
'iwdi^liuiMan nature ShaH sink to the 
h M w as a degradation. These beauti- 
'dihaarMsOationSdllnMiAe die fevour- 
wd-Migfotvof'Gfrekt Britain: atidin- 
wkliog Sizable, < dioiigh struggling 
fraa w Hhjtfr'wttt' amidst the gloom 
wi d eM <ut il)l te l » »hefrniAet)f diw Tar 
goa, Doling and Chiadalqaivert tier 

'ItdMiMa >the vast hyperb(»e«t ter* 
ffUdOll. <'•» ‘ 

o^'SweKyiatDig'lloblaMMi, anapeeted 
wdptodMie a ed wu s wn n e e o tnm iaiien- 
- idAdiy4lMtC^MiMi»)bf !<sA ah* Rtts- 
'>4flar«n«iiiMl aobotMe Hobaervadons 

4^ Of Spi^ 

f'^fawdiwaaateii ^ her'ea^. 
^ WMi h|Wiiitaii<ilily(il #«>)bof iwdtl( 


but it« real mtention was to shew the 
high - gpirited Boj^arda, by ocular 
proofe, that CDiu)}!! cated 'Are 

die inevitable concomitants of imi6* 
vation and revolt. The cmperdi* vTUs 
averse to extreme proceedings agalhlt 
young enthusiasts, whose bef^iia^ 
power, rendered still lUoTe fcrmkla^ 
ble by consptcuous taleAtr, address, 
and popukuity, might have shakim 
the throne. ^ Indeed, if tho froijtmnt 
appearance of wretchedbesirf iW'eviery 
variety, and the excess of vindictive 
oppression, could damp the fbivtd 
glow of patridtism in 
imre^atid persevering, die igeiita 
of Ruifsia ttustliave concluded, that 
fm^n^cases it is wiaMt^ to bear’ the 
AafaiB^of despbtismivith^ possf^hk- 
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A m^IMPSK OF SPAIN IN 1824. 


o£.mir envoys only learnt to | 
tj^mpcr zeal with prudence; check- j 
i«g encroachments upon their eeta- 
blislicd privileges^ and claiming for 
themselves and their countrymen new 
immunities, suited to the progress of 
civilization. Such were the resolves 
they expressed to eaefi other, when, 
with indignant sympathy, they beheld 
men of the most eitalted soul, the 
most cultivated and brilliant endow- 
ments, the pui'est character, led as 
doomed malefactors to toil with gal- 
ley-slaves ; delicate females of spot- 
less reputation, who from infancy had 
been -reared in all the ease, all the 
comforts of affluence, dragged in fet- 
ters to undergo unlimited imprison- 
ment, for no offence except affinity 
to constitutional leaders, or merely 
for warbling stanzas in praise of their 
valour; and multitudes of helpless 
children were met in all quarters, la- 
menting the cruel fate of their once 
<^ulent family, and begging for a 
morael of bread to save them from 
femishing. The philanthropic Mus- 
eorites daily sought out the victims 
•of tyranny, and afforded them all the 
•relief which circumstmiceB permitted. 
Among the woody mountains of Giii- 
fKisooa, in passing a thicket, they 
fae&rd a suppressed groan, and both 
wkh ^spontaneous impulse hastened 
.loColhm the sound. The complaint 
uttored by a young man in a 
^pded'eaditatteredurafoim, ky 
asleiidid ilr (Ilia ibriom place of 
cetdinei^i emaciated, 

his^dmiaarifaig of goat«skin^ and 
Ilk vest .masked with blood, that 
•eseided tof hanre baa^ a wound 

itn hk body* > Ouroiohlefr ^had sent 
aomaaf ffmhr senranti to prooure a 
fdiritBB ferbousekst efafldrmi they 
4iqtidkirtbdk wayi^ or to brmg fisr- 


bute, as necessitous objects occurred; 
end one had been ordered to Fonta- 
rabia for expected dispatches. How- 
ever, their own^ exertions succoured 
the youth; wlioiveiBahned^in a stato 
of iosensibility. One hastened; to 
bring water from a rook-rembedded 
spring ; the other ran to gather fruks 
to moisten the parched hpSfof'^he 
interesting ohjecti and wb^n the first 
returned with the re&esBing fiiiidin 
bis cap, he saw a man of <^veii!erahle 
aspect bending over the patientnoith 
looks of commiseration^ He started 
on seeing a s^anger, and rising stood 
irresolute, till the other Russian 
came and spoke to hkfiriend.? The 
foreign accents seemed to dispel hk 
apprehensions^ and with an < ak of 
calm dignity, ^he blessed: them for 
their hummie interposition.; < ; 

I want strength to bear thk 
youth tom asylum,*’ headdedpPiand 
an over-ruling Rrovidenoe hathsent 
you to my aid. I discovered him 
early this morning, and^ unable to 
remove Ifim; I cmild only dress his 
wounds, and give bkii a simple tor- 
dial. His lacerations aredeep^and 
much inflamed by die privatkn-'nf 
due care: yet, if he can be amsem* 
ed from the unwholesome noctunud 
vapoiws, I hope fais liie' maybe piw* 
bngedk For hk^sake^i wiMweidnve 
to shew you AeeetmswbeittdLiBMre 
passed many atonlilMi.u? gheridt^^paai 
betray mey it can fatrt aatieipaie thi 
fast -npproaohing^ inoftto^deem 

" We are Russians; we surtoMui 
of honour, md hbkhtoW|paanato!r 
fevineA^^ esM^thefntiangieab ^ksdsd 
wetid Aeath^ 
of Imtiiayiiig^esw^ sritoliBlf wlia 
tnmtod to ewr>«ge|Mdvnflfa^ >¥oiir 
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iommaml, of o6nsciaiis vorth, of su^ 
potior soricty^ which your coarse 
cloak, leathern bolt^ and flowing eti- 
vered beard cunnotdisguise* Beas- 
siired^ we have hearts to feel, and 
dbpofiitioBs to alleviate the mtsfor- 
tones fliat liave estranged you from 
the baunta of meirJ ’ 

' ** In diis devoted country/’ replied 
tiie hermit so nmnerous are the 
vicdittB to foreign and domestic trea- 
<dier 3 ^ so frequent the avowed per- 
secutions that overwhelm the most 
meritorious sons of Iberia, that se- 
questration is sought as the only re- 
fuge; and if you will take this pa- 
tihOt to my cave, I shall relate to you 
my story, with as mueh truth as 
tlimigh 1 stood in the visible presence 
of the Supreme Ju^ge of all the 
earth. 1 go before you to shew the 

* The Russian nobles laid the youth 
upon a blanket the hermit had 
brought to cover him; at a gentle 
^paoe they, crossed a forest^ and as- 
cending a wooded hill, they kept 
eight of the hermit, whose military 
stop coBviiioed tiiem be had been a 
brave partisan of hboriy. Near the 
summit of the steep, the path be- 
eame reckyj however, the invalid 
was bdmeealoag trithout much jolt- 
togf for the vigorous arms and geoe^ 
SMB aolseitikte of his beams spared 
imattoQliottinhiebehalfi^ Theyeoh 
to t ci berfMMtoW levioe ovefrirndowed 
ilqrMBvgreieiimBksi^to'i^ they 
were almost enveloped by the obdta- 
mlyiefrn^4eiid ^ spray of rush- 
jggmteimfelhiUokitli^ tfaeJeavesj; 

tM^imw^ofetoTBiito efesodwh 
leijtbwiiigib tbe*idiih> .jS'h# honMt 
efttplmdiBtenine fottsa itsm tmdiyht 
maAi didtaiky^efM^ a fmssage^ 
tet i M shtoi imi-tofta t He heat fals 
wVtilil igiMrdio&#Mdtodli^ JbMh 


gets within the entrance, and the tall 
Muscovites were obliged to stoop al- 
most to the pebbly ground, as they 
endeavoured to bring forward thek 
burden in the safest manner. Hav- 
ing proceeded the length of a few 
feeti the cave was lofty and capaci- 
ous; the hermit ki silence directed 
them to bis simple couch, a:nd in si- 
lence they laid down their charge. 
An earthen jar of wine was produced 
by the host, and opening the lips of 
the patient, he inserted a few drops; 
then unbound his wotinds to replace 
the dressings, lost they had shifted 
in his removal; applied unguents, 
gave him tit Uttle snore wine, and left 
him to repose. 

** Now, gentlemen,” he said, hav- 
ing performed a higher duty, let me 
have the honour of welcoming you 
to my wild abode. If I were master 
of a palace, your humanity would en- 
title you to be received as distm- 
guished guests. Time has been-^birt 
no matter^I must, even before 1 ask 
you to be seated, 1 must crave your 
aid to secure the mouth of tiiis ea^ 
vero. Will you have the goodness to 
pull the trees inward, while I push 
them to you without? 1 am accus- 
tomed to creep through thebranobei^ 
and shall in that way rejoin you«’^ 

These pireoautioiui being efieotod, 
the bemut placed inits^ figs, oranges, 
gDspes, and bread, upon a rustic 
board, and cups of a si^Iav descrip- 
tion. Ho wao going to fill the cup 
with wine, but toe gentlemeivbeggtol 
to be excused. They had tabea h 
hearty septLst under toe shade of a 
a»rk<4ree^ and drank healtbaadduip- 
fifft auspines to toe ebampiens cf 
itoedota^br toe geaerouEr wine of 
They wouU'tikeafiiwiiirtB 
4tr|Mtiine, and entreated the hon- 
mMo w tbraa Ihmwim ato 
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quhntie i^egole he premised, by relat- 
ing the etente that eatised his secltl- 
«i<m. The hcrndt bowed, saving, 
be ii^ohld once again l6ok at the pa- 
tient, and then commence his narra- 
tion. One of the noblemen took 
the lamp f the other earned the wine, 
jar,atidacup« The youth waaasleep. 
BIS' features recently distorted by 
ekCess of pain had rehimed their na- 
ttirkl expression— the hermit, with 
folded arms, contemplating the wast- 
ed Tbage, said in a low voice, ** It 
must be ao. These are the linea- 
ments of theEsperanza family. Oal- 
bufit siiffinrer in the most precious 
whatever may be' thy race, 
I ^all tend thee with pareintal solici- 
tude; but if thou art descended of 
Bon Zelos del Esperanza, thy pre- 
sence may revive a glow of former 
emotions In my withered feelings. 
He still sleeps. Compassionate strah- 1 
gets, I pray you to resume your turf- 1 
seats, ^ile I account for the savage ; 
life I have embraced.**^ 

The noblemen obeyed this mjuno 
tion, and the hermit continued: ** 1 
am descended of warriors celebrated 
among the liberators of Grenada from 
the Moorish yoke. Large grants of 
kmti remunerated them services; but 
a propensity to gambling in three ge- 
nerates preceding my father, dwin- 
dledotir possessions into narrow com- 
ikias. My father reprobated their 
infetaiMoti; bat he erred in a con- 
etary^trehie, andsaerifioedme, his 
only offiiprifig, to a thirst for wealth. 
I had^ot *the experience of sixteen 
years on my head, when he compell- 
ed mh to^ft^k Teturti to the pM- 
eionofe lady almost^ double tnyege. 
'Wewere jtdned, ^not maieheidr^ I 
#ae tm hidatged boy; ihe a proiid 
heiress of immense fiobes, 01 ^* 111 - 
of supe- 


riority; In being of thC samtr blo/bd 
with Cardinal Xfmenn^S," the prime 
minister, whoj in a regCitCy'Of tWed- 
ty months, achieved aggfttndi^ 
ment of Spafal tb a iiighik 'dhpOp 
ralleled hi history. I was^h boy^h^ 
band, intoxicated by sttppbsh^^idy- 
self entitled to authdrity, 1 
how to use, and my wife tbg8rim 
and treated me as a child. ^ 
contentions for poWef 
termhsbn; my wife silenCed' me iW 
some reference to the prince CaTdj^ 
nal, and I dared not dissent, as hfe 
eminence is reputed a sahit; not 
could I deny that he was unde tolbh 
founder of my wife's nobility, wfao^e 
I valorous deeds at Oran and Thtuah 
were performed under the feye Of 
that wondrouf old ecclesis^c and 
prime minister^ when, On the verge of 
fourscore, he led an army against the 
Moors of Barbary. Within two and 
twenty months and three weeks, I 
was the father of a boy and a widow- 
er, my wMe having died in the pre- 
mature birth of bur second child. I 
was released from conjugal fetters; 
but my father held me in tutelage, 
and was indeed a ‘wise administrator 
of my fortune. Would to heaven he 
had exercised equal judgment kfthe 
tuition qf my sent Hts unbowided 
fondness, his unbridled lieenet;^ wpve 
ill adapted to eontronl rthetfttfMn 
passions Don Migue) hdi e t st tsh^mn 
hk mother, perhaps ^fircmtbotfl^dlls 
parents. Ohildren^atw marwridoily 
qaiok-sighted, eSpeciaUyiwhijBeftliay 
can perceive any civctnainancw^'^aii- 
ooiding»witb'tlmi»*(iwk*pnpM^^ 
Don Migaalsawhiagrnmtfiiri^ 
IMIwdefordnfSer* tr aM 

be gvwwtifrwfritcMy^t^^ 

forttbio; m 

mm onliseMHiiiiMbiifhaid- 
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|)ut J[ cimnol; aciQus? myself of be^^oo b|8ii|>poi:^b)i^ A}(94Pg 
vicious pursuits^ a^goa^iao strapgerf!^ if of you have a 

ii| x\x& form, of a lovely aod amiab]^ fetb^ stilllivii^riotuv iwp*^**® 
gjlfb io8pired.flafi..Vj|fb ^ambitio^^ t/o tgr eyary tie, of uoture and ^ 
r^der mysfjlf worthy of bee accept- abatain plating ..empoisop^ed 
aoAf ^bo vaa P»ly child of an seeds pf discord in his heart- It is 
Irish (^tbo)ic iatlio military service my palatm^ that I pannqtjrplate the 
pf Spaipi her mpthoTi of the same re- incidents of sorrowful years without 
ligiOQ, wps ao £nglishlady, and both implicating my spn* 1 would not ex- 
parents oojo&ded in the prudence of pose hia transgressions if they could 
Poona ^IWirabelbi# in conformity to be buried in oblivion; their notorie^ 
Jtbe customs of Great Britain; a con- ty is perhaps not unknown to joul 
S dence their daughter never misused. Goaded by the whips and stings? of 
Gentlemen of rank and character conscience, he has become his own 
bad free access to evening parties at accuser, and after submitting to pub- 
the bouse, and Miss O^Neil was the lie penance, he has entombed bim- 
bright, though unpretending centre self in monastic sequestration. 
of admiration* 1 had reason to hope the frtlier of Don Miguel Avjdlos, 
my devoirs were not unwelcome to who, at his own entreaty, underwent 
her; and from the colonel and his the discipline of the flagellants, and 
^!|ady 1 received evident encourage- has embraced the most rigid order of 
inent* In this society I felt as it were St. Francis* May the saints inter- 
(A new, a nobler being; a perspec- cede for his soul! But let me not 
tive of the most elevating felicity in- distress my friends with individual 
fused delight into all present scenes: feelings. I should rather bring n\y 
but I dare not pursue those recoHec- tedious recital to a close.'* 
tiops; the dreadful contrast would (To be concluded in ournext^) 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A RAMBIJ^K, 

No. XI. 

^ WuKU MrKllkUey again recover- she thought she was still environed 
edhhar senses, she found lynelf ly- by the burning forest^came over her, 
hig/upoir a rude ptdlet, in a stfll ru- and threatened again tO’deprive her 
the walfa of which were of that reason of wbteh she bi^ 
^fmrtlsted wifll a tapestry, ** Mack as been bereft for several weeks. The 
{ fanned fi^ the sooty parti- voiceofherfailhfrilHammoiid»8peafc- 
the smoke which arose from ing to someone witbouti howevevi al- 
^.hright '^rin the middle of the tracted her attention, just aa she was 
'SOom^tCuribd iw thick and revolving about to relapse into insensibility. 
eddiaStlurQUQdlbe iWof. A dread- She started up on her rude couch, 
^ fiadiiBIgof pppreasioii, w Ifafekness and oaKng hinr by hit name, the bo- 
lud. biCs4b»<fAMeacrilmj^ oeet fcMow was soon at her fbet^ eu- 

sbe rapteted to think that his^ beloved 
flimied atiU ofusrpunded her ^or to mistress Was once more enabled to 
Iheo toP uM c A ciroagioatiow the acetie recognise hiiih 

irtUL iwceutb i»id ^ waatim ^afrques- 
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turn urbwh^oiir fiuci^aadeirer artieu^ 
lated, after she bad taken a few mb 
mites to compose her sptritSy arid 
te gaae' upon the scene of desol^ 
tton by .which 8he>|faa4miToutided. 
The hoim was one nf 4hose log 
biiilduigil^f as Ib^ ase fermed, ^ao 
coimn^^ Ameriea#fetmf^^ wood 
unliewn and unshapeii^ the bou|^ 
merely being ^ lopped off* after, the 
treeisfelled. The interstices imthe 
walls were filled up. with clay^ and 
the fioor was femed of the sanm 
material. A kind of lattice at one 
end let in light and air, and a hole 
inutile centreof the roof was intend- 
ed fer the emission of the smoke; lit- 
tle of which, howerer, found its way 
through the aperture, the greater 
part coUecting on the walls, which 
were encnisted with soot, formed in 
many fantastic shapes, and hanging 
from the roof in pendent drapery, 
ready to fall upon the heads of its 
inhabitants. 

The furniture of this hovel was of 
a piece witli the architecture.. A 
stump of u large tree served for a ta- 
ble, and a raised bench, formed of 
day, and covered with leaves, consti- 
tuted the only seat. A few gourd- 
shelWt uud 9i skillet for baking the 
cakes of Indian corn, were all the 
cooking utensils tliat were to be seen; 
an4 ^ which was formed of | 

leaves of the Indian com, and co^ 
ver^d whh skimi, op which Mrs. Rid- 
ley lay,.eumplefed the catalogue of 
the ** goods and chattels*’ of the 
wretched owner or owners of this 
miseraljo abode. 

WboitO am ir ardeulated 
ISidleiri as she .looked ^opud and 

— Xojj^ are |iafe, deiuroiMid^’’ ^ 
re^cd; “ and I trust a short tiw, 
wiU now convey you to my deapmas- 


teSr 1 bawe aaoertafe^ 
wpbave been hero* ireipovedt ^ 
Trenton; from which we are , 
only two days’ journey , v . ^ ^ 

** But how came I here? and 
dreary place is tb4?” o^dn 
Mrs. Ridley.~‘* It is the (ihodfe o^a 
friend; but of such a one#t 
scaredy dare say what or who he 
He has, however, been tUnd to youf ‘ 
the only being of his spedeatowhoid 
I should think be wo^d be capable 
of shewing kindness.’* 

“ Indeed! is he such a fearful 
man?” inquired Mrs. Ridley; ''and 
is there no female, no wife or daugh* 
ter? am I alone amongst men 

" There is a daughter, who is as 
mild and benevolent as her father Is 
rough and savage. She has watched 
hy you, nursed you, prayed for you; 
and is now culling simples in her lit* 
tie garden, to prepare something for 
your morning repast. But here 
comes our host.” 

Their conversation was intei'nipt^ 
ed by the entrance of a figure whose 
upright posture alone bespoke him 
allied to humanity ; for hat could be 
seen of his features had such a hi- 
deous appearance, that the eye inr 
stinctively revolted frum thq hgrrid 
sight, and the ga^er shudderfegbr 
asked o{%imseIf, “ Is thisa^p^^Jl” 
Xbe pitiable gbject pf this pxQltpjg 
feeling saw that Mrs^ 
soon as she beheld hip;, ,sh;tUi^ 
der«tbe skins which 
vexing Qf her cpucbi *and^CoyCTc| 
her eyes with.hpr hftndfc. 
preached andviu 
tQu^.eA«Wmed;. 

whom I rescued (rim we name«(^ 
ahnnk firow ip# 
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theh.fi^ve'ltb An'out^ 

esui liiy sjl^ciefs; ‘an alien to mj 
conAtiy, J>eii'aeCiite<}, despised, thrm* 
pled upon, liiiVe I lo* do with 

intieft, much, tny fetherr 
said a jrbifng iirid' intereitirig ‘^gfrl 
w^o'had followed him unobserved 
into the apartment,, and now^clitngtb 
hi& arm, as he raised it ^ith frantic 
violence, a's iF about to commit some 
desperate act upon himself. ** Live 
for me, for your (ihild! live to your 
God!” 

** True, my child, my Emily, true! 
I should five for you, for you do love 
me. And yet why should I live to 
expose you to the scorn and contempt 
of the world, or to condemn you to 
this wild and dreary and desolate ex- 
istence ? When I am gone, my child, 
my ruthless enemies will cease to 
persecute you; and you may return 
to claim and enjoy that property 
of which your father has been de- 
prived.** 

''Claim — enjoy — property! Omy 
father, deem not so meanly of your 
child! Think you that I could en- 
joy what you had been deprived of? 
Oh no! together we will share this 
wilderness ; or together return to ci- 
vi&eed society, to the worlds and to 
happiness." 

^Happiness, ha! ha! ha!" retorted 
hef father, with a maniac Idugh; and 
felFintb the arms of Hammond, who 
had been an unwilling listener to the 
cohversatioh I have just related, and 
'who noV sedulously strove to reani- 
mate the wretehed sufferer, who, as 
sooii as he was a little recbvered firetn 
his s^bd^ aeknovrledgefd his atten*^ 
tioiis by a gratefbl preseiire of the 
hand. " - * 

in tiine, apprnaeh- 
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ed Mrs. Ridley, whdhad'becif akrm-* 
ed atthe vfelefice of her host: tho 
kkid-hearted gktsdothed the Invalid^ 
and endeavoured toinspfre^hee^^th 
confidence and Hope. My ftther 
is kind, though seeming^ t«fcoutb& 
he has beetr citelty abitw3^|^8^ 
ses have almost left bho; bulM would 
not hurt a womi.^ 

And I,** said Hamitiond,'^' harsh" 
ly said, my mistress was perhaps the^ 
only being of his species to whom he 
was capable of shewing kindness^ 
Forgive me, but appearances misled 
me. 

Forgive thee, young man, alast 
I have nothing to forgive. Neithefr 
my form nor face is calculated to in- 
spire either confidence or friendship. 
You thought of me as I seem, and 
I seem what cruelty has made me — a 
wretch, whom but to know were de- 
gradation and disgrace.*’ 

" Say nut so,** interrupted Mrs. 
Ridley : " your daughter has told me 
how, attracted by my shrieks, you 
rUshed into the midst of the burning 
wood, and bore my senseless form in 
safety to your hut; and then returned 
for my faithful follower, whom fatigue 
and despair had completely overpow- 
red. She says, you have hunted 
the deer to procure me footl, and 
toiled to fetch me a cool and refresh- 
ing beverage from a distant spring. 
That I live then, I owe to you ; and 
whilst I exist never can I forget my 
preserver, never couple his idea with 
hat of disgrace." 

“ Thanks, dear lady, thanks I Thine 
are the first words of peace (except 
my child’s) that have for months vi- 
brated on my ear: your commisera- 
:ron it the first link which may per- 
haps tend again to unite the diain 
which once bound me to the world. 
Z 
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I pray you, pardon me : I am roMgli, 
untutored, and the outrages urbiob 
liave been perpetrated on this hap 4 
less f(^m have almost driven tnemad^ 
but you shall not find me ungratefuL'’ 
He then left the hut, mad Emily 
and Hammond busieil themselves in 
making preparations in an adjoining 
room for the reception of Mrs. Rid- 
ley, who exp! essed herself able to 
leave her couch. She now found that 
this abode consisted of two rooms : 
the one she at present occupied, and 
iiv hich was the sleeping-room of the 
owner; and another, which was a lit- 
tle more comfortable in its appear- 
ance, and where his daughter gene- 
rally reposed. Her couch consisted 
of a few skins, laid in one corner of 
the room ; and though this .apartment 
possessed a much greater appearance 
of comfort than tlie other, inasmuch 
us it was clean and free from smoke, 
yet they were afraid of placing Mrs. 
Ridley in it during her illness, as 
there was no means of warming it, 
and the winter season was just set- 
ting in. Logs of wood formed the 
<ml> seaU; but they contrived, with 
tlie assistance of boughs and skins, 
to form a kind of sofa for Mrs. Rid- 
ley, who, as soon as she was removed 
from the dense sooty atmosphere of 
tlxe outer apartment, gratefully ex- 
pressed her sense of the change, 
which gave her the greatest relief. 

Tlieir host returned just as they 
liad concluded their arrangements. 
1 le brought somedeer's flesh for Mrs. 
Ridley ; and as she gratefully thanked 
lidmi tor his kindness, she begged, if 
he jcould tell bis story without recoU 
ling too many painful emotions, that 
lie would let her know to whom atie 
was indebted, and bow she could 
serve him. » - 

My atory, lady, is brief, but me- 


lancholy, 08 you may wdl coWteirc. 
To think on. what I have 
most removes my reason fbem her 
seat: yet; aol donot wirii yM shM^ 
leave this hut with impressions titifk- 
vourable to my character, I wlB*^ fete 
unfold,’ which 1 think wttl move yOu 
to pity, and you will cea^O to wonder 
that I, at times, appear mtsanthrof^ic 
and wild. 

My name is Edward Bertfant. I 
was bom at Boston, in which dty I in- 
herited a small patrimony, and where 
I married tlie daughter of anf Eng^ 
lish gentleman, an oflieer in the cus- 
toms, by whose interest I was 
pointed to succeed him, when he was 
i*ecalled to a higher station in his na- 
tive land. I doted on my wife; yOu 
there (pointing to Emily) see her 
image, and can say whether she was 
not beautiful. We were as happy as 
it was possible for two persons to be, 
and never knew a minute of care or 
sorrow^, till the unnatural disputes be- 
tween the colonies and England com- 
menced. I do not want to detail to 
you the cailses in which those dis- 
putes were said to have originated; 
you all know diat the imposkibn of 
a duty on tea and the stamp att were 
the ostensible reasons held out as ex- 
cuses for that turbulent spirit whteii 
my countrymen now began to fester 
and to exhibit; aed you knOft the, 
that the Bostonians resorted to WCts 
of the meanest and most dasferdty 
outrage on the king’s offleons, 
endeavoured to do their duty te thefr 
sovereign, as pvescribed«hyifeeir4Eiltt^ 
; sciences and iSxeit ^ ^ 

Being 

spirHa^ J anw fii 

vengeanioa* hiTtbe first diatttri dn fe ^ 
thut 

was attached and^ inf #1^ 
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atld,my imgel wife serioualy 
Ip Engleiid, and Ifeave | 
where it was evident -i ! 
ahpMM iM>t be aafe, white the present | 
conUniied. 1 long balanced 
betweeti Hiolmatton and duty, and 
had at length resolved to comply with 
tny wife s wishes, when all my ho])es 
were blasted in one dreadful md- 
inent,^ and all my happiness on this 
side the grhve destroycih 

‘^■The AiOericans were not satis- 
fied with the concessions made by the 
government at home; the duties im- 
posed by Parliament had all been re- 
pealedi except that upon tea, and it 
w'aa resolved to oppose the admis- 
sion of that article into the country, 
till that too was remitted. Several 
ships arrived at Boston loaded with 
tea, and when they arrived at the 
wdiarf, the populace, who dictated 
the law, refused to suffer the captains 
to land their cargoes, but insisted 
upon their being taken back without 
breaking bulk. The vessels, how- 
ever, being brought to the wharf, 
could not depart witliout paying the 
government duties; and the govern- 
or, litde anticipating the dreadful ef- 
fects of popular rage,, little thinking 
to what letrgths the leaders of the 
]i^|)le woukl urge their dupes, did 
not ibol justified in granting his per- 
mits fi>r the vessels to quit the har- 
bour without the Usual Certificate 
frdt»tbe^ustom-house. In tiiis state 
tbtegs i^miuied ibr'a few days, nei- 
ther? party abewteg a disposition to 
riwhafi^ one ti^bt we were 
alarmed with a dreadtiii sbontmg and 
noise^?:llile that medeiiy the irndians 
wbaif4fciejr aUnCk en ensmy’s town. 
Mir himae WMsituiited near the cue^ 
towT^blottae^^ aiid^ eoti^ a fhll 

sap afauife^rtyi apparbn^ oflndi-^ 


ans, busy on board the tca-sMpa, the 
cargoes of which we could plainly 
perceive them shooting into the sea. 
This part of their task was perform- 
ed With a dispatch and precision, 
u'irieh clearly evinced that it Was the 
fruit of much previous arrangefrteWtf 
and no sooner Itnd the rufRana 
pletad their ol^t,than they advanc- 
ed with noiseless tread towards mj* 
house. I alarmed my wife, tvho 
earnestly entreated me to fly: only 
one way presented itself-^to escape 
by the back door and reach the 
woods : but on looking out this Way, 
I was driven back by a mart in 
disguise of a Mohawk Indian, arid 
found that the house was surrounded. 
I now concluded that my destruction 
was determined on, and called to 
mind some obscure threats which 
had been thrown out, when, at a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants a few days pre- 
vious, I had ventured to advise 'that 
conciliatory measures should be 
adopted. I had only time to place 
my wife and child in an apartment at 
the top of the house, where I hoped 
they would be secure, when tile front 
door was burst open, and a number 
of ruffians rushed into the house: a 
party of them soon found the object 
of their search, and their success was 
announced by a loud shout. The 
house was cleared as quickly as it 
was entered, and I was hurried along 
by my merciless persecutors, not one 
of whom spoke a word, or uttered k" 
single sound, after they had, by their 
horrid yell, announced my capture.’*' 
The recollection of that mbmCht 
was* too stroilg for the exdted’feel- 
ings'of this injuTfed mah, “who was 
ceftipeHed to pause before he cotiM 
cbhtiilue bis narrative, which highly 
interested his auditors. . i • 

- ' . A Rxmtkt* 

Z 2 
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WALTKtt JEFFEUSON. 


TnEfiE occur at times in real life 
discoveries^ adventures, and coinci- 
dences, which, if detailed by the 
pen of the novelist, would be laughed 
at ns being too marvellous to be pro- 
bable. 

Walter Jefferson was the son of a 
gentleman, who having, before he 
married, run through what is called 
a iiretty property, determined to 
marry, in order that he might repair 
this chasm in his pecuniary resour- 
ces. He did indeed marry, but the 
fortune which accompanied the lady 
he espoused was so small in compa- 
rison with his wants, that he found 
himself some years afterwards sur- 
rounded by a large family of chil- 
dren, who were maintained with dif- 
ficulty, and at the expense of every 
luxury that he had been in the habit 
of enjoying, and which one by one 
disappeared as years added to the 
baldness of his head. He had long 
given up claret and champagne for 
port and sherry; and at length port 
and sherry of every vintage gave 
way to an aprh-diner diluent of a 
much more humble quality. He had 
long parted from a unique copy of 
Boceaoio, and a small vase by Cel- 
Uni had furnished cash to pay the 
dancing, and Italian master. His 
rare coins too bad fled : stilL he bad 
n picture by, or said to be by, ilu- 
b^, a reed sketch of Carravaggio’s, 
and an undoubted Pedemberg, and 
in possession of these he died, con^ 
soling himself that the sums, these 
pictures would fetch might divert the 
maledictions of his children from 
d^i^ouncing his imprudence as a fa- 


ther. His wife, fortunately for her, 
had left this world before lum. The 
produce <of the sale of his eifects 
barely procured decent mournmg 
for his children, and a small pittance 
on which they might vegetate. The 
only consolation he had lefi them 
was, the consideration that he had 
brought them up as the children of 
a gentleman. 

It was, however, the good Iu<d; of 
this family to fall into good hands : 
each of them was taken by some 
friend or other, who placed ^hem in 
situations, not according to their ha- 
bits or dispositions, but such as they 
could procure for them. Thus one 
boy, a remarkably timid child, was 
sent to sea ; anotlier, who was par- 
ticularly heavy in his person afid 
character, was placed in the amy ; 
and Louisa, who bad already formed 
an attachment of the tender kind, 
was sent out on a matrimonial specu- 
lation to India. But the aim of tbeir 
friends was to get rid of them, and 
these were thus got rid of: s^ill 
there were two others to be pro- 
vided for. Angelica, of a most un- 
happy temper and disposition, was 
doomed to be toad-eater, to an al- 
derman’s widow; and Walter,, the 
eldest — but as he is flie^ouly ponion- 
age. that we have now to do 
must leave the fiuie the athei^aiin- 
recorded.. ^ .. v. v .r i , 

Walter Jeffarso^^ wan a^^getlier 
one of those beings 
frequendy.xoeet^wiitb* thk^tiprld# 
At: the age h^dllCW^Q 

cakulate on. the 

he was piacedi and on tha. advan^ 
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tages or disadvantages of every plan 
he was about to adopt He 
never seen in a passion in all his life ; 
and many who quizzed him for the 
apparent coldness of his heart were 
glad to avail themselves of the clear- 
}ie8s:x>f his bead. He was a com- 
ply Joseph Surface or a BUfil, but 
it waa only in appearance. It is true 
be was not “ pleased with a feather, 
tickled with a straw,” but he enjoyed 
all the happiness wliich an even tem- 
per of mind is known to confer ; and 
however in maturer life he might 
suffer from the possession of what 
were satbized as mere negative vir- 
tues, he was in turns feared or es- 
teemed, as he became the friend or 
the opposer of the actions of those 
about him* On the death of his 
father^ he immediately became the 
managing clerk to the family, a situ- 
ation of no mean responsibility, and 
from which he incurred much vitu- 
perative language, being determined 
not to give up one iota of his own 
advantage*-an advantage which he 
argued his relations might one day 
be glad to avail themselves of. But 
he did not, to speak technically, 
“ wind up” this affair without bear- 
ing the stigma of a cold-blooded 
brother, who preferred his interest 
before that of any other person of 
his &mily« Whether this opinion 
Avaa deserved solely by the hera of 
tale, OF whether his brothers 
•and sisters were less selfish than he 
vfBBf it ia not our business to inquire; 
luffiee k toaajq they gave diemselvoB 
as great credit for disintere^edness, 
diji/theip^ brother for ^ con^ 
trmiy qna^j^ . 

WakOr.i Jefferson had ma- 
struggle through every bn- 
podimentitikiiewaacalled to the bar 


no one ever knew; but he did at 
length phtde his foot on the first step 
to independence nearly by his own 
exertions alone. He began at the 
beginning, but many doubtless were 
his misgivings^ as a^thousand obsta- 
cles must have opposed bis v>^isbo$. 

, We have seen jhim oircujit;idler 
circijiit attending the > same, court 
Breathless and penniless# we have 
watched him as the hectic played 
o'er his face when the eye. of some 
pulling lawyer seemed directed to 
him, and , we have marked this hec- 
tic subsiding quietly as he found out 
his fatal mistake. But no disap- 
pointment;, however sudden, cmild 
ruffle his temper; he was never de- 
tected eagerly watching for a client; 
driving out of court, his silken robe 
distended with air, and his three 
tails beating like the treddles of a 
lace-makers cushion; driving out as 
if sent for express, and anon attempt- 
ing a quicker advance into court 
than all the javelin-men could procure 
for him, his pockets and bands load- 
ed with feeless briefs. Nor in em- 
ploy, when that employ did come, 
did he ever mouth it, as if the town- 
crier bad spoken bis words; he never 
assumed a passion which he dkl not 
feel, but, calm and collected, he 
would rebut with self - possession 
every charge addressed against his 
client to my Imrd and gentlemea of 
the jury." As chamber counsel in- 
deed some little practice fell to bis 
share; but all this scarcely served to 
pay for the solitary chop on which he 
dined, or for the slioe-leather which 
he wore out in trudging from court 
to count. He-***but my limits are 
already trespassed upon# and 1 leave 
the rest toa future Reposit^ff, 
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ntjcis. 

Duciff, a French poet, who died a 
few years ago, was once present by 
invitation at a dinner given by Buo- 
naparte when First Consul. On this 
occasion the latter made use of these 
expressions: “ Our politics have as 
yet no system, because our last go- 
A»ernment had no vfiW of its own. I 
will soon restore order, and raise 
France to such an elevation, that she 
shall prescribe laws to all Europe. I 
will commence necessary wars merely 
to conqu^ a safe peace ; 1 will give 
to the country a permanent constitu- 
tion, protect religion, and make a 
])rovision for its ministers.” — “ And 
what then, general?” asked Ducis in 
a low tone. — “ then,” rejoined 

Buonaparte, ^vith some hesitation, 

then, honest Ducis, if you are sa- 
tisfied with me, appoint me to be a 
village justice.” 

Another time when the Consul 
had invited Ducis to his table — | 
“ Papa Ducis,” said he, how did 
you come hither? In some old fiacre 
I suppose?” — Certainly, as usual.” 
— “ Indeed a man of your age and 
talents ought to have a better ve- 
hicle: lot me furnish you with one.” 
— ***-»No, general,” answered Ducis. 

Look yonder at that flight of wild 
ducks. You are a sportsman, ge- 
neral,^ and no doubt know that there 
is not one of those Urds but can 
smell powder, and is shy of a gun. 
1 m a bird of that sort too.” The 
conversation was ^suspended for the 
momentt but Buonaparte did not 
deinat from urging his offer ; ahd the 
friends and tmuaies of the same house 
with the poet so importuned him to 
accept that one evening he all at 


once cried out to his servant,^** Lco* 
nard, carry my Wd into the streetl” 
Convinced of the firmness of hiarre? 
solution, they now left him alone^ 
Friend,” said he to one of thofil^ 
with whom he was most familiar, ** I 
had rather wear rags than fetters.” 


FI.DOK IWANOWITSCII, A CALMUCK 
PAINTKH. 

A Calmiick, named Fedor Iwano- 
witsch, is accounted one of the best 
painters in Baden. He was senf^ 
when about five or six years old, 
by the Empress Catherine II. to 
Amelia, Princess of Baden, widow of 
the hereditary Prince Charles Louis, 
and mother of the present Empress 
of Russia. To the liberality of that 
princess he owes his temporal pro- 
sperity. He was first put to a school 
in Carlsruhe, and afterwards into die 
Philanthropic Institution at Marsch- 
linz. Though destined for the stu- 
dy of medicine, he soon displayed 
a strong predilection for painting ; 
and was therefore \ laced with M, 
Mellit, painter to the couit. Hav- 
ing acquired the requisite prelimi- 
nary knowledge of the art| he was 
sent for improvement to Rome, where 
he resided upwards of seven yem'S^ 
Here Lord Elgin engaged him ^ 
accompany him in a tour tbrougjh 
Grreece, and to make drawings of, 
the most remarkable anthjukies,, 
When this tour was fini^bedr be 
tended his lordship to England^ 
superintended the engQivipg 
designs. After spending dtvep 
in London herfkurned^ G^h^^ 
and received from ^ Gmpd-I^l^p 
of Baden the 

to the court. Re w a good^eiH' 
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graver. Of his youth he recpUects 
nothing more than, that being one 
day at dinner under a tree, they were 
suriHrUed by Cossacks; andUiat a 
a^dintin, probably hia mother, strove 
to defbrid him as much as possible 
fVom the robbers. He recollects 
^sO that this attack was made during 
their dight; whence it is conjectured 
that he belonged to the tribe of the 
Torgoutes, which removed from un- 
der the protection of Russia, and 
went over in 1770 to the Chinese. 
It is well known that during this 
flight a small portion of the Cal- 
mucks were overtaken on a moun- 
tain by the Jaizk Cossacks, and 
mostly cut in pieces. The patronage 
of the empress, and the testimony of 
a Russian officer who was present 
at this affair, authorize the supposi- 
tion that Fedor Iwanowitsch was the 
son of a Calmuck prince. On his 
arrival at St. Petersburg he was bap- 
tized, and received his present name. 
Nature seems rather to have des- 
tined him for a sculptor than a paint- 
er, as is evident from all his w(»rks. 
So much is certain, that his pencil is 
not guided by the Graces. 


MARIVAUX. 

In 1 Marivaux surprised the 
public with his comedy called The 
Surprise of Love. Mademoiselle 
Sylvia, an actress of considerable ta- 
lents, could not help feeling that her 
part in this play was somewhat above 
her reach, and required a higher 
rwge 6f abilities than she gave her- 
self credit for possessing. Who, 
tlfbiight sh^ can be the author of 
tUlfr^<^1f fbr^ Marivaux hiid car^- 
name. Just ^t 
thl#}&lf(Jttd« a Mend of the drania- 

riirStii?^''tttrned over some jkmphlets 


that were lying on her table, and 
found among them The Surprise of 
Love. “ What sort of a play is 
that?” asked he. — “ An excellent 
comedy,^” replied. t|be actress: “ I 
only wish I knew the author^ it is 
quite provoking tliat he has not made 
himself known: slmuld pei'form 

our parts ten tinges as well if he 
would but read the piece over to us.” 
Mai'ivaux requested permission to 
read a few passages. His cori^ct 
accent and fine tact suddenly inspir- 
ed his fair auditor with new ideas. 
“ Sir,” she exclaimed, “ you indeed 
enable me to discover absolutely new 
beauties in the piece. That is just 
the way in which I wanted to have 
it read: I felt how I ought to act, 
but could not find the modulation of 
voice to give adequate expression to 
my feelings. I thank you most sin- 
cerely for this lesson. But give me 
leave to add, you must be either the 
devil himself or the author of the 
play.” Marivaux could not suppress 
a sclf-complacent smile, and remark- 
ed, that so much at leac>t be could 
answer for, that he was not the devil. 


CURIOUS MlSTAKi;. 

It is only in a country where the 
despotic will of the sover^gn passes 
for law that sucli a mistake as the 
following could have occurred. Sau- 
derlaiid, banker to the court of Pe- 
tersburg, had made the Empress 
Catherine II. a present of a dog.of 
a rare breed, for which she conceiv- 
ed such a fondness, that he became 
her partiouleu* favourite. This ani- 
mal died, and tluit she might sooth 
her sorrow , at least with the sights of 
die fitittifpl crc»M^fe,,she t^entforthe 
director of the police, and ordered 
him to get ^Auderland stulfed with-* 
out delay. The director posted away 
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to the banker, afkl communiestteS to 
him the imperial command, desiring 
that he would follow him to the ana^ 
tomfcal theatre, where the operation 
of skinning shonld be performed. 
The astounded banker was at first 
puxsled what to make "of this inti- 
mation,^ but soon perceiving that it 
was no joke, he succeeded, by means 
of a considerable gratuity, in obtain- 
ing the favour of being conducted 
to the palace previously to the ope- 
ration. Being admitted to the pre- 
sence of the empress, he threw him- 
self at her feet, and asked in what 
way he had so offended her imperial 
majesty as to deserve a sentence in- 
flicting death on himself, and entail- 
ing disgrace on his family. The 
empress declared, that she knew no- 
thing of any such order; and the di- 
rector of the police now thought it 
high time to refresh her memory. 
“ Your majesty,” said he, “ was most 
graciously pleased to honour me with 
your commands to get Sauderland 
stuffed without delay* I have al- 
ready given directions for the opera- 
tion at the anatomical theatre ; and 
most humbly implore your majesty’s 
pardon for haring ventured to per- 
mit Sauderland to come into your 
imperial presence before your orders 
have been obeyed.” The empress 
laughed heartily at the droll mistake, 
and tranquillized the trembling bank- 
er, by assuring him that she had 
meant Sauderland, her favourite dog, 
which had died that morning. 


/Rhnmmvs of wifowhood* in 

POLAR n. 

The widowed Princess S~w, who - 
resides in Russian Pohnidi 

has recently been a mein topic of 
convereiitkm in the fiishionfiblr diN 
cles of Petersburg. Till the dtoth i 


of her only c^ild, she possessed a 
property producing a yearly Itieome 
of Jbut niilUoris of rubles. Tbisledj^ 
a native of Poland, was the daughter 
of parents ill very iitdigeht cireuafr ‘ 
stances. Her beauty; 'hefj^hterted 
by her virtue, so fkscitlated* the de^ 
ceased prince (who owed his extea'** 
ordinary wealth to the fibewdity of 
the Empress Catherine) when ^n thi 
autumn of life, that after she had 
withstood all his temptations, he re-» 
solved to marry her. This step, 
which, as may easily be conceived, 
drew on him the severe censure of 
the court and the great world, was 
soon followed by his death, when he 
left his whole property to his wife 
and her infant daughter. The prin- 
cess had for her share forty thousand 
rubles per month, and the rest was 
consigned to trustees, the principal 
of whom received ten thousand 
hies per annum for his trouble. Her* 
child died a few months since; not^ 
withstanding all the attentions of the 
most eminent }d^sieians; and* now' 
the property devolves to the brothers’ 
of the late prince, and the widow is* 
obliged to be content with a seventh 
part of her former income, with this 
proviso, that she continues unmar- 
ried — unmarried at the age of nine- 
teen years ! Tn case she contracts a 
second marriage she loses even this 
allowance, and the only compensa^' 
tion she can claim once for all, ac- 
cording to the Polish laws, is the 
sum of thirty-seven rubles in silver. 
This event has had such aU efibciPMh 
the princes^' who is said fond 
of money and' O8tentation9* aa^t^oo«^ 
caston an illiiess^ wfakb^XcHtef fears' 
for her lifei Justly didrtlie 
pW hone 

called thill 

grave. 
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%l\$r WK4V« 

oY«ltak<i {fpom 

Fm^io Potfl^m » A^gm 17S0, 
lie imeMN; e;iU^ FitMid to^ be tlie 
beium of tbe Mar- 

q^m thel^vourite of 

L<;9lis>JICVf.to the Pru^simmonaidi. 

lo ,teU y 0 U|” he thea Mf^itea 
tohia mee^ Ma^me Denia, thaj;, 
wb#n J t^^ohr leave of Madame de 
Ppmpad<Hir atCompiegnoi she desir- 
ed jine (io eaaure the King of Prussia 
of her pirofound respect. I could 
not have been charged with a more 
agreeable c^nunission, nor could one 
have been given me in a more amia- 
ble manner ~ sometimes it was si 
josois, and presently hien de par* 
dotibf, I presented the respects of 
tho marquise to his majesty in the 
full confidence of a French courtier, 
that, this homage would prove most 
flattering to the monarch » but-*- whe- 
ther it was owing to any awkwai*d- 
iiess *pn my^part, or to some other 
cause that I am not aware of— the 
king drily reptiedi * I do not know 
her.’ How great this re{dy makes 
Frederic appear, and how little Vol- 
taire, Pompadour^ tbe French court, 
andall courts where Pompadours are 
sufferytd to have tbe sway ! 


I BQ^BEhL. 

Xbis^hrave ojfficee was a native of 
Sleswiehi and bis proper naipe was 


.THE COMPLAINTS 

X AMOne.of these femlea who 
have^dumght lit to xemdafai astate 
einglenesei’* not from 
n eoes i it} ^ l 4S8Mee*yott> as tlm seao- 
daleta^AtwocId vrenU* over,, bnt firosn^ 
m3M|(m),fi*ee^illnn^ ,ihctai|<dlaviiig 
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Nis Ipsen. He served lor some* 
yearaaa a groom to the lord of tbe 
manor of Bonbell, tUl, during the 
war witli Sweden, be quarreled with 
a soldier of the regimant of Stein-^ 
bock, and in the vebetnenoe of hia 
passion stabbed him iiioi:tatty. He 
was DOW obliged to abacopdi fled to 
Holland, V and made severalVoyages 
as a saUor to the East Indies. Being 
an active young man, of good natu«« 
ral abilities, he gradually got for-* 
ward, and was at length appointed 
captain of a merchantman. The 
States General being informed of his 
extraordinary^skill in his profession, 
gave him the commission of lieute-* 
nant in their navy, and he rose through 
all tlie intermediate ranks to that of 
admiral. He then addressed the 
following letter to a young woman 
who had been his fellow-servant at 
Bombell; 

My Pbogy, 

If thou art still in the same mind 
as when I was thy fellow-servant at Bom- 
belh come to me at the Hague, and be 
my wife. 1 am now a Dutch admiral. 

Nil de Bombell, 
fonnerly Nis Ipsen, 
thy constant Bridegroom. 

This female was still single: she 
repaired according to the admiral’s 
invitation to the Hague, where they 
were actually married. 


F A MAIDEN LADY. 

ever considered that ihe privileges 
of a mother, eigoyed an ootBflMni 
with the brute creation, were but a 
poor compensation for tbe loss of 
flreedom. However the class of fe- 
males to which I. belong may incur 
the ridkmle of the ndgar, there are 
A A . 
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tlnily n<me so Jesting of ptaiso. 
By 'withdrawing themselves from the 
mtitrimonial market they prevent its 
being' overstocked, thereby confer- 
ring an inestimable benefit on their 
own sex; while, at the same time, 
they give a/alutary dieck to popu- 
lation before it has reached that 
point wherein, according to Messrs. 
Malthus and Co. the natural checks 
operate in a manner so prejudicial 
to the happiness of mankind. 

Now, though it is easy to prove 
that the situation of maiden lady is 
productive of much more happiness 
to the individual than the marriage 
state, generally speaking, yet there 
are certain little sympathies and af- 
fections natural to the female breast 
which must have a vent, otherwise 
they are apt to engender crudities, 
tending to injure the disposition, and 
to diminish the amiability of their 
possessor. In the matrimonial life 
this want h naturally supplied by 
cliildren; but the maiden lady is un- 
der the necessity of providing her- 
self with subjects wliereon to exer- 
cise these inherent qualities of her 
nature. For this reason we seldom 
see what is vulgarly called an old 
maid without a score or two of pets, 
naturally presenting themselves in 
the shape of monkeys, parrots^ lap 
dogs, cockatoos, and tortoise-shell 
cats ; and every one of judgment will 
admit, that they are infinitely more 
innocent, and much less troublesome, 
objects of affection, than children. 
Besides, as I said before, to have 
children one . must have a husband 
** Aye, there’s the rub !” 

That I have a litdc famfljr'of my 
<yiirn of the above description 1 will 
admit, and that I should bestow 
good dea) of time and ttobble in 
their care, or that I should fed 


strong interest in thdr iteUaris^ ^will 
not appear surpviring, when 
sidered that they are wholly depead«> 
ent upon me. Nowy Mr. Edi^ ^tt 
is tny misfbrtunetohime hoys’eched 
within a fetr yards of my hotiae^ than 
whidi there cannot be a ^greater 
source of annoyance to one of my 
habits and feeUngsr« Indeed^ H is 
scarcely possible to conoeire two 
neighbouring tenements to be com- 
posed of more discordant materials 
than a boys’ school and a maiden la- 
dy’s manage; and this I havef proved 
to my cost. To detail aH the m»- 
chievous tricks that are played on 
my darlings would fill a Volume. 
Complainte and remonstrances witli 
the masier^ I find to be of no use; 
in fact, they only make my situation 
the worse; for, instead of the tricks 
being confined to my family, they are 
now, from my having become anhb- 
ject of aversion, extended td myself. 

There is not, I will venture to say, 
an urchin in the whole school biit 
has suffered from complaintsof'Xiane: 
hence schemes innumerable for my 
annoyance are hatched, and 
wards practised with the utihost dex- 
terity. Independent of these pnmks, 
the continual noise they makc^is 
enough to distract one whose nCrvee 
are none of the stirongese;^ Theirmo- 
notonous buxs when conning tfadr^- 
sons, and the contimial ebatteY» of 
their nasty little querulous voices 
when at play (which can be compar- 
ed to nothing te^ than of len 

thousand sparrows txiobbllig a*|Miar 
sdlkaty weallo Weil the houso4o|]0/^^ 
abeoluteiy faisufferaMe. indeedpifiy 
Me is retidened'ab miaeilLbteiby 
incessant annoy anecs^»ihatd 
most coftieto the 

my himae^ ahd neigh- 

bwrhood. •' 
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AlAoiigh Tth^ urchim seem to 
stancl*ifi conndemble awe of me (at) 
fmaseiQeiit being ^suspended in my 
preaitiee), l^can pei^elvet as I walk 
fmat Iheir ^day^oiihdi (for my eyes 
are Jpretlsy Aharp), ac^nstderable pro- 
tuberance hfttheoff cheek of most of 
theih, which, as I have noticed it out 
of 4h0 apple seaaon, 1 conclude must 
be cai»ed by a lateral moveuient of 
the tongue; a gesture, I presume, be- 
tokening derision. 

Of the many tricks played upon 
me and my household, 1 will select a 
few by way of specimens. The 5th 
of November, that day of school-boy 
ascendency (I can't tell why Fm sure, 
unless it is that the Parliament House 
has very much the appearance of a 
school-room, ainl that the principal 
object of Guy Fawkes's treason was 
bettercalculated for a pedagogue than 
a king), is one in which I am sure to 
be paid off for idl the punishments I 
have occasioned. Consequently' on 
those anniversaries I consider myself 
in a . state of siege, and prepare ac- 
cordingly by the barricading of doors 
and windows, , &Cp On one of these 
memorable occasions, my favourite 
pUodle, who had been missing from 
the .morning, came to the door after 
dark yelping most piteously. Not- 
withstanding the danger to be appre- 
h^wled byropening the gate of the 
forteess at Ihathour, I could not pos- 
ttbly; leave* the po<nr wretch at the 
mqrcy of bia enemies. On withdraw- 
ing jAfibolt, na I anticipated, he came 
rusliing in under a shower of crack- 
ers, from without, and as many more 
depeitding from hh todr explodmg 
Uto aiire^ip, to the imminent dan- 

of itbiftiJipuaaj and.its nunates- 
naturally attempt- 
4Ae|afiige,,m |ap pf. Ws 
niistress, in endeavouring to ovoid 


which I was hunted from top to bot^ 
tom of the bouse, till, the combust^ 
bles being exhausted, the inrmccnt 
olgect of my dread lay stretched on 
the floor, panting and smoking, with 
its beautiful hair all singed from head 
to foot. 

Then you must know^ Mr. Editon, 
that I have been particularly careful 
in teaching my parrot nothing but 
the choicest language, and have, in 
fact, gone so fur as not to permit liis 
learning a single expression which 
could not be found in Addison. Once, 
on returning from an excursion which 
I had prolonged beyond the time I 
had intended, I was saluted by Poll 
with the appellation of old b — , 
accompanied by such a string of oaths 
and blackguard expressions as had 
never before assailed my ears. In 
short, by the unremitting lessons of 
my mischievous little neighbours, my 
dear bird had been rendered com- 
pletely unfit for any otlier society 
than that of Billingsgate. Indeed, so 
completely bad the bad eradicated 
the good, that all my pains could nut 
break him of bis vile slang; so I was 
compelled, most reluctantly, to part 
with my favourite. 

On the same occasion I found my 
little family, which I had left tlie 
happiest and mast liarmonious do- 
mestic circle that could be imagined, 
converted into a perfect Babylonish 
Pandemonium (if I may be allowed 
the. expression), each animal expres- 
sing its rage in its p^uliar language 
and gesticulation. The dogs snarled 
and barked; the cats swore and 
raised their bocks; the monkey jab- 
bered and shewed his teeth; the par- 
rot ^Ided.in all the richnesis of Jns 
new voeal^lary ; and the cockatoo, 
wUb powder^, wig, looked as 
fipry jjtnd. aa pomp^s as a barrister 
A A ^ 
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«ro6s-que^ioning a tough ^itoess. 
Thig change I found had been ef- 
fected by supplying them with a bone 
of contention, thrown over the wall 
into the garden appropriated for 
th^ir recreation. 

With not less dismay^ and rather 
inore humanity, than a farmer evin- 
ces when he views a balloon about 
to alight in one of his corn-fields, I 
have more than once seen my favour- 
ite cat descending in a parachute 
from a neighbouring house-top; and 
in spreading my apron to break its 
&11, have been all daubed with dirt 
in which the animal had been pre- 
viously rubbed. 

My dear Phyllis^ too, whose visu- 
al organs are none of the strongest, 
has frequently had snulF or pepper 
thrown into them, causing such an 
overflow of the lachrymal fountains, 
that it has taken months before the 
streams, issuing from her beautiful 
prominent black eyes, could be re- 
duced within their natural limits. 

Once, to my utter annoyance, I 
discovered Pug strutting up the High- 
street dressed in a riding-habit and 
hat, resembling what I usually wear, 
to the infinite amusement of a large 
crowd. In this prank I suspected 
one of the boys to have been assist- 
ed by his mother, my late laundress, 
whom I bad turned off for refusing 
to wash my lap-dog’s cushion-cases. 

Sham parcels and anonymous let- 
ters I have bad innumerable, and 
when one of my pets had paid the 


debt of natttM) i waawaiiedilpon by 
the undertaker,^ he said, in compli- 
ance wMi my orders; end I have so 
often been nearly frightened^todeath 
with detonatm^ paste; that I have 
now got into the halnt of holding^a 
letter at arm’s length when I break 
the seah 

In short, there never was a poor 
creature so plagued and pestered as 
I am, even by those who ought to 
know better; and all on account of 
my kindness to poor defenceless dumb 
I animals. Not even that great cham- 
pion of the brute creation, the Smith- 
field Howard, Mr. Martin of Galway, 
has suffered more odium in the cause 
of humanity than I have. Mischief 
is, of all things, what I most abhor. 
For theft, and even for murder, there 
is generally some motive, such as 
want or revenge; but for deliberate, 
wanton mischief there can be none 
but the innate malignity of the heart. 
I abominate all boys from eight years 
old to fifteen; they display, in full 
force, all the asperities of our nature 
before they have been rubbed down 
by the world, and all the odious 
qualities of the heart ere they have 
been corrected or concealed by the 
polish of sodety. 1 wish from my 
soul, that the breed of mankind could 
be carried on without them. 

I think I have said quite enough, 
Mr. Editor, to excite the dneere 
commiseration of yourself and read- 
ers for your obedient servant, 

B. TaBITIIA PlUAT. 


MUSICAL REVIEW, 


Vocal Jtnthohgjf, or the Fhwere 
Song^' kektg a Sdei^oHof the 
moet beoa/^hdeto^eet^emed Voetd 
Made ttl^0ttrope,t^h EngHeh 


Words' f also qn Appmdijti' do»~ 
dating of 0igiMl-VooidG>i)^o~ 
aitiotUf imd Oitfttli^gwttiRaison- 
ni‘ the CotUaittSi PaM - XII, 
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Price 6$. (Sainftbury and Co. 

Salisbury square.) 

Tnii above number of the Vocal 
Antludegy is otated by the puldisher 
to close the work for the present; an 
expectaiion of a second vtduine of 
the same sine, to be added in the 
ensuing year, being held out in the 
notice to the subscribers. 

The couteulsof this number arc 
as follow: 

Fngliih No. 1. jFtve times by the taper's light 
(Glee), SioHACL. 

2. Since first [ saw your fact 
(Madrigal), Foiin 

Italian. 3. At mio pregar Varrendi 
(Prayer), Ro<»biKi. 

German. 4 Plactdo i tl mat (Chorus), 
Mozart. 

5 Oh ' Ihost eyes in azw e splen- 

dour Mozart. 

6 yartro to her loier (•^oiig), 

Himmet. 

Original. 7 Conccalmeutf Caiufr. 

This selection, to say the least of 
it, is not inferior to the contents of 
any of the preceding numbers, al- 
most every one of the pieces being 
of a classic stamp. Mr. Gather s con- 
tribution also possesses very promi- 
nent features of merit: towards the 
conclusion, it smacks a little of ob- 
solete forms; but the general vein of 
ebaste feeling, its dignified simplicity, 
and the superior harmonic treatment, 
cannot fail to captivate the ear of 
good taste. The cansonet by Mo- 
aari is exquisite, and the author of 
tbe English translation has judici- 
ously sobered down the glowing ama- 
tory import of tlie German text. 

The work, thus completed, forms 
a collection of vocal treasures une- 
qualled in quality as well as jquantity 
by any publication of the same ex- 
tent and ptice^ Jieifides thirty-six 
JEnglish ai^ Sootoh pieces, tbfwe are 
as^htany the. Italian and German 
jft;hoQl,9iiiie cnt ten French and bwisk>i 


and twelve original English songs; 
and when we add, that the authors 
of these are. Haydn, Handel, > Mo- 
zsirt, Beethoven^ Himinel, Rossini, 
SaochinH ^Cherubini, Converai, Boy- 
eldieu, Purcell, S. Webb^ Storace, 
Jackson, &c« and tliat none but su- 
perior productions of tliese writers 
have been admitted, it not be 
diflScult to form an estimate of the 
merit of the work. The proprietors 
have so amply fulfilled the pledge 
they gave at ^le outset, that any 
doubts respecting the success of their 
undertaking would almost be a stig- 
ma on British taste in music. We 
are much mistaken, if the Focal An- 
thology will not remain in request 
for years to come ; and we sincerely 
hope the encouragement of the pub- 
lic will warrant the publishers in pre- 
senting us the second volume, which 
they have in contemplation. 

Six easy Pieces for the Pianoforte^ 
composed, for the Use of his Pu- 
pils, by T.N. Hummel of Vienna. 
Op. 52. Price 2s. 6d. — (H. T. 
Banister, 109, Goswell-street.) 
Among the six pieces, there is a 
prelude of one line and a dance of 
sixteen bars: the extent of the re- 
mainder, however, is more consider- 
able; hut be the quantity what it 
may, the value of this little book is 
indisputable ; and it were to be wish- 
ed that composers of Mr. Hummers 
talent would more frequently con- 
descend to devote some of their time 
to pieces of this description, for the 
junior classes of performers. Such 
a practice would soon secure us from 
tbe trash of insipid pretenders, which 
only tends to vitiate the musical taste 
of tbe rising generation. Esisy as 
tiiese lessons may be for pupils of 
some little proficiency^ tliey are not 
I calculated ior absolute hectnners. 
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The left hand is occasionally actively | 
employed, and some of the modula- 
tions deviate considerably from the 
hackneyed forms familiar to most inci- 
pient players. A trifling degree of 
study, however, will be sufficient to 
master all this; and the credit of be- 
ing able to execute compositions bear- 
ing so eminent a name, ought to, and 
will no doubt, form an additional mo- 
tive for the pupil’s best exertions. 

An easy Duet for two Performers 
on the Pianofor^^ composed by 
C.M.de Weber. No. I. Op. 3. 
Price 28. — (H. J. Banister.) 

Ditto ditto. No. II. Op. 3. Pr. Is. 

The two duets, taken together, flil 
but three pages for each part, and 
the second duct has all the appear- 
ance of being a fragment from some 
larger work of the great German 
composer, whose fame seems to en- 
danger the celebrity of the favourite 
of the modern Italian school. Short, 
however, as these ducts are, they pro- 
claim the hand of a master in his art; 
they combine beautiful melody, taste- 
ful diction, and classic harmonic ar- 
rangement: in short, to us they ap- 
pear quite delightful. As to their 
facility, a term wdiich at ail times is 
comparative, we here too think it 
proper to add, that the correctness 
of this designation will probably be 
acknowledged by such performers 
only as have made some progress 
on the instrument. The bass part in 
particular is strongly cast, especially 
in the second duet, which is fur be- 
yond the reach of mere beginners. 

A Divertimento for the Pianoforte^ 

' in which is introduced “ the wkiie 
Cockade,'* composed, and dedicat- 
ed to Mr, John Lord, jun, by H. 
G. Nixon, Organist to the Bava* 
rianJBmbassy* Pr.4s.— (W.Eave- 


staff, Great Russell-stre^, Blooms- 
bury.) 

Although " the white Cockade^' 
presents a very suitable theme for a 
rondo, the subject has, by frequent 
handling, been worn so threadbare, 
that we wonder Mr. Nixon has made 
it his choice in the present instance. 
At the same time we have scarcely a 
right to object to the selection, con- 
sidering the great merit of the super- 
structure. The divertimento, if we 
may so call it, is somewhat long, but 
Mr. Nixon has thrown into it so much 
variety, good melodic treatment, and 
such a fund of superior harmonic 
combination, that the interest is kept 
up to the last. We have once or 
twice before had an opportunity of 
speaking favourably of this gentle- 
man’s musical talents, and our good 
opinion is much augmented by this 
publication. Mr. Nixon’s abilities as 
a performer have lately come under 
our observation, and the gratification 
we experienced was somewhat min- 
gled with surprise, that such skill and 
knowledge in the art had not render- 
ed his name more conspicuous in die 
profession; a circumstance which we 
can only ascribe to the unassuming 
modesty with which he appreciates 
his acquirements. 

The much - adtmred Air of Rous^ 
seau*s Dream, with VariaAons for 
the Flute, and an Accompaniment 
for the Pianoforte, composed, and 
dedicated to Charles Robinson, 
Esq, by W. Bark, Professor of the 
Flute. Price 4e. — (Monsani and 
Hill, 2% Regent-street.) 

In these variations the piano-forte 
acts as mere accompanimeD^ the 
melody, passages, and odieramplU 
fications being exclusively: assigned 
to the flute. The variations are six 
in numbei*; tlicyare evidently wriU 
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ten not only by an experienced flute- 
player, but with considerable taste 
und good musical tact, and their per- 
formance demands more than com- 
mon proficiency on the instrument. 
The piano-forte part is within the 
reach of almost any player; in some 
instances, perhaps, more plain than it 
need have been, and not altogether 
free from typographical incorrect- 
ness. 

The Blue Bells^ with Variations 
for the Flute, with an Accompa- 
niment for the Pianoforte, com- 


posed, and inscribed to Joshua 
Birch, Esq. by Samuel Hodgson. 
Pr. 38. — (T. Williams, Strand.) 
Our preceding critique on Mr. 
Bark’s variations might almost ver- 
batim be applied to these. They are 
five in number; a shade easier per- 
haps, well melotlized, of tasteful di- 
versity, and well calculated to exhi- 
bit the character of tlie instrument 
to advantage. The flute is through- 
out obligato, and the piano-forte part 
mere accompaniment, and void of 
any intricacy "iiiatever. 


FASHIONS. 


LONDON 

MORNING DRKSS. 

SiiADKD yellow jaconot muslin 
dress; the stripes in waves, with small 
sprigs of gold colour: the corsage 
en blouse, and the long sleeves cn 
bottjfants, having seven divisions 
formed by corded bands, equidistant. 
Plain cuff, the size of the hand, with 
a neat worked muslin ruffle: corded 
band round the waist, with a plain 
gold buckle in front. The skirt is 
neatly trimmed with five double tucks, 
cut bias, and corded at the top and 
bottom: worked muslin square col- 
lar, fastened in front with a small 
gold buckle. Round cap of white 
errpe lisse, drawn with amber-colour 
ribbon, and a large square lace veil. 
Wrought gold drop ear-rings. Yellow 
kid gloves and shoes. 


KVRNTNG DRESS. 

Dress of white cripe lisse, orna- 
mented with small sprigs of rose-co- 
lour floss silk: the corsage rather 
high, falls on each side of the bust, 
and is confined by a nanwv pink 


FASHIONS. 

satin band at the top, supporting a 
row of semicircles, which unite ami 
point downwards: narrow tucker of 
fine blond. The sleeve is very 
short and full, and is decorated witli 
four fancy bows, formed of four cord- 
ed Persian lilac leaves, united by 
a knot: the sleeve is finished with 
a satin band, composed of three small 
rouleaus, and a Vandyke blond lace 
beneath. The skirt has a deep 
bouillonnie of white tulle, cut bias, 
and headed with a band of three 
small rouleaus of pink satin: the 
j same is introduced to confine the 
I bouillonnte midway, and a broad 
I rouleau is iidded beneath the small 
ones at the bottom, and two rows of 
pink satin bows, to correspond with 
' the sleeves, are placed at regular 
I distances in the bouillonnie. Large 
j French bonnet of pink cripe lisse, 
j bent in front; the brim formed of 
I double folds, and edged with pink 
satin and a narrow rouleau ; the crown 
circular, with a trimming cut into 
eight oblong divisions, each bonrul 
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iirith fifatin, and edged with folded 
orifne lisge: four large white ostrich 
feathers are placed in the front. Tlie 
hair dressed in light curls^ and two 
full-blown white China roses on each 
side of the head. Emerald necklace, 
ear-rings, and bracelets. Long white 
kid gloves, white satin ^sboes, lace 
fichu, or silk iltganiine. 


GENERAL OBSMlVATIONS CK FASIHON 

aNd dress. 

Muslin continuM^ Jlie highest 
request for promenaj^press^ Amoug 
the novelties for the morning walk, 
one of the most fashionable is a 
round dress trimmed with three floun- 
ces, scolloped in dents de loup; they 
are set on moderately full, and the 
head of each drawn by three cords. 
This heading is not more than m 
inch in breadth; the flounces are 
nearly half a quarter, and being 
placed at some distance from each 
other, they form a very deep trim- 
ming. The body is made in the 
blouse style, and ornamented by a 
pelerine in the Jichu form, except 
that it is rounded behind and at the 
ends, and has a high collar, which 
falls over: the pelerine is cut round 
\n dents dc loup. Very wide sleeve, 
finished at the wiist by a band and 
a narrow flounce. Scarfs still conti- 
nue infavour, particularly with young 
ladies. China crape shawls, with 
richly wrought borders, are getting 
much in favour among more mature 
belles. Spencers are no longer uni- 
versally made to fasten behind. We 
have seen some of the blouse form, 
which fasten before, and have a very 
large pelerine, extremely wide sleeves, 
and large falling coUar. They have 
altogether a very undress appear- 
ance. 

Cambnc muslin capotes begin to 


decline in estimation; i^k ones are 
more in favour. One of thesC, which 
has just appeared, is of a very novel 
form : the brim is made as they usu- 
ally are, but somewhat larger; the 
round of the crown is composed Of 
compartments formed by perpendt« 
cular lacings; between each of these 
compartments is a very large puff. 
There are four puffs, on^ placed at 
each angle; a broad ribbon to cor- 
respond is disposed in folds round 
the crown, and tied in a full bow at 
the side: the ends of this ribbon, as 
well as those of the strings, are fring- 
ed, and the edge of the brim is adorn- 
ed with a very full ruche. 

We have seen in carriage dress 
one or two high gowns made in the 
ridingote style; they are composed 
of India sprigged muslin, and lined 
with blue or rose-coloured satin : the 
corsage is made tight to the shape, 
and fastens behind. These dresses 
arc trimmed up the front and round 
the bottom ; the trimming, broad at the 
bottom, becomes narrow as it ap- 
proaches the waist, and vice versa from 
the bottom of the waist to the throat. 
The trimming consists of an inter- 
mixture of embroidery and crevts 
of net, and is finished at each edge 
by a row of lace disposed in large 
plaits. The epaulette corresponds 
with the trimming. The long sleeve, 
wide at top, but narrow towards the 
wrist, is finished at the hand with 
lace. A small round pelerine, rich- 
ly embroidered, and a collar of the 
same form, which falls over, have a 
light and elegant appearance. These 
dresses are extremely well calculat- 
ed for public breakfiusts or mocning 
visits. 

Among the new carriage bonnets 
is one, the crown of which is coaii- 
posed of white satin, andomamented 
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a mixture of wliite satin and 
cr^ lisse^ disposed in bias folds. 
The crown is of the melon fomi, and 
this ornament nearly covers the right 
aide of it; it slopes down towards 
the left ear» where it terminates in a 
white satin knot, and a bouquet of 
Provence roses. The brim is com- 
posed of cripe Usse^ disposed in 
flu tings between satin cords: broad 
satin strings. 

White gros de Naples bonnets, 
which have the top of the crown 
covered with a pink or blue net 
formed of ribbon, are also in favour. 
The trimming of these hats always 
consists of full bows of ribbon to 
correspond. 

Dinner gowns of silk or poplin 
continue to be made tight to the 
shape. The busts are now very lit- 
tle ornamented in front. A broad 
trimming of gauze or cripe lisse^ 
arranged in the form of crescents, 
placed at some distance from each 
other, and bordered on each side 
with a ruche^ is much in favour, but 
it has a formal appearance: trim- 
mings en ruche^ disposed in a scroll 


pattern, arc equally fiidiionable, and 
much prettier. Among the trim- 
nungs of muslin diimer gowns, dm 
most novel is one composed of puffi 
of net intersected with easings drawn 
by ribbon, pbced perpendicularly^ 
this trimming sunnounts a broad lace 
flounce. 

Small dress bats and toques are 
more in favour than t^bans in ftiU 
dress. The few that we ‘see of the 
latter are generally in the Indian 
style. Toques are now made higher ; 
and those that have no feathers are 
trimmed with the material that the 
toque is made of, disposed in ftill 
bows in front, and frequently inter- 
mixed with pearls. A good many 
dress hats are of the Spanish form, 
but small: these are always orna- 
mented with a very full plume of 
feathers, at the base of which is 
placed a rose or an ornament in jew- 
ellery. 

Fashionable colours are, azure, 
rose colour, straw colour, gold co- 
lour, lilac, and different shades of 
green and brown. 


FilENCII FEMALE FASHIONS. 

Paris, August 18. 


My dear Sophia, 

Wk see little else but white 
dresses in our promenades. Ridin- 
gates are very generally adopted: 
they are now no longer made in the 
blouse form, but tight to the shape. 
Some button up the front, and are 
trimmed up the bottom and up each 
side of the front by a houiUonnie^ 
wliieh is not very broad, of jaconot 
muslin. Two round pelerines, the 
lower one a moderate size, the upper 
one very small, are trimmed in the 
¥ohI¥s No. XXI. 


same manner. The sleeve is cut 
nearly tight to the arm at bottom, 
but very wide at top ; it is fiiiislied 
at the hand by a houillonnte of 
muslin. 

These redingotes^ which are adopt- 
ed only by married ladies, are worq 
without any envelope ; but with the 
blouse or the robe d la vierge, both 
ill favour for the promenade, a shawl 
or scarf is deemed necessary. Some 
ladies adopt a pelerine scarf of clear 
muslin, trimmed round with two or 
three falls of rich embroidery. Very 
B B 
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young people appear in a small round i 
pelerineof muslin richly embroidered, 
or else in a scarf formed of a very 
broad ribbon, M^hich is doubled in a 
point behind, and brought down on 
each side of the breast under the 
ceinture. 

Ruffs have been fdr some time 
exploded; double and triple colla- 
rrtlcfi, in tl0 pelerine form, are sub- 
stituted in their stead. These are 
always richly embroidered, and dur- 
ing some days past they have been 
scolloped in dents de loup at the 
edge. 

Leghorn bonnets continue as much 
as ever in fixvour, but the shape has 
been altered since I wrote last. They 
are now cut in the form of a capote, 
and are lined with lilac or iriline 
blue: the edge of the brim is finished 
by a rifc/te to correspond, cut like 
endive. Two pointed pieces of die 
same silk and four rosettes of straw 
ornament the crown. 

\^ery young ladies wear large 
round lieghorn hats, which are a 
little turned up all round. This kind 
of hat is called d V auvergnate, lie- 
cause tlie edge of the brim is finished 
by a black satin rii)bon, or a band of 
black velvet; and a similar band, fas- 
tened by a gold or steel buckle, goes 
round the bottom of the crown. 

Capotes of nut-brown gros de Na- 
ples are very much in favour in the 
morning promenades: the edge of 
the brim is trimmed with a ruche, 
composed alternately of lilac and 
nut colour, in spaces of about three 
inches each. Straw-coloured capotes 
arc trimmed with a ruche of alter- | 
nate straw colour and bleu-cvHinc, 

Leghorn hats, of the finest kind, 
are ornamented with two jdumes of 
white feathers ; they are placed one 
on each side of the crown, so as to 


droop towards each other and form 
an arcade. 

Gauze bonnets are made some- 
what shorter than others at the ears ; 
three bios bands of satin or gros de 
Naj}les are plaeed round the crown, 
and between each is a bouillon of 
gauze of adifferent colourfi*om that of 
the bonnet. Chinese pinks, or small 
daisies mingled with ripe ears of 
corn, are used to trim these bonnets. 

Hats of cotton-sh*aw and rice-straw 
are always ornamented with plumes 
of marabouts; they are from three 
to five in number, are placed on one 
side, and are attached to the hat by 
a cockade of ribbon, the ends of 
which are fringed : the feathers fall 
over the top of the crown. 

Muslins, printed in a very smaH 
diamond pattern, are much worn in 
undress: rose colour is most in fa- 
vour for very young ladies, and blue 
for those more advanced in life. The 
blouse a la religieuse contimtes to 
be the favourite form for undress. 
One has just been introduced of a 
singular description : the whole en- 
tire dress is covered with deep tucks, 
placed perpendicularly, a very small 
space up the front of the dress being 
the only part left plain. Six corded 
tucks finish the bottom of the skirt, 
and four ornament tl)e top of the 
bust. The sleeves are also covered 
wdth perpendicular tucks. The only 
thing that strikes one in tliis dress 
is, that there is a great defal of needle- 
work thrown away. 

Plaid cambric gowns arc also worn 
in dishabille; they are trimmed with 
i a bouiUomte of the same material, 
fancifully interspersed with cords of 
coloured satin: these cords are of 
the different colours of the dress. 

Clear muslin blouses, eipbroider^ 
in white cotton, are now m 4 ch worn 
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over coloured slips; deep rose co- 
lour, jonquil, tur(|Uoise-blue, and li- 
lac, are the colours luost in favour 
for those slips: this is the newest 
style of full dress. Coloured clear 
muslins, as lilac, blue, and amber, 
Sire also in favour; they are generally 
worn over white satin. The button 
which fastens the sleeve of the blouse 
is now always of gold filagree work. 
Chains, bracelets, and clasps in un- 
dress, arc in general of the same 
material. 


Dress hats, turbans, and small 
dress caps arc in favour; but not so 
much so as head-dresses of hair, 
which are generally ornamented with 
flowers. Roses, daisies, mignonette, 
lilac, and jessamine, are most in fa- 
vour for the hair. 

Fashionable colours are, dilFcrcnt 
shades of rose colour, lilac, jonquil, 
emerald-green, nut-brown, and hleu^ 
cvcUnc, Adieu! Ever your 

EuooriA. 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 


DRAWING-ROOM SOFA. 


Till-: frame of this sofa should be 
made of fine ruse-wood richly cover- 
ed, the raised parts of which would 
have a good effect if relieved with 
burnished gold. The scrolls being 
inverted, form an easy and elegant 
support for the jmIIows : the back is 
a little reclined, to receive pillows 


also; all of wliicli should ho covc'rt'd 
in the prevailing taste witli silk or Me- 
rino damask, trimmed with silk cords 
and tassels. 

We are indebted for this dc.dgn to 
a drawing executed by Mr. 
Taylor, upholsterer, Bcdford-court, 
Covent-Garden. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, 


Shortly will bo published, in 8vo. 
with plates, Illustrations of Acoustic 
Surgerj/ : in wliich will be introduced a 
new remedy in the treatment of puru- 
lent discharge from the meatus or tym- 
panum, accompanied with diminution of 
hearing, by Thomas Buchanan, surgeon 
tQ the Hull Dispensary for Diseases of 
the Eye and Eai*, and author of the 
“ Guide to Acoustic Surgery.** 

A Chronological History of the West 
Indies 15 announced, by Captain Thomas 
Southey, R. N. in three 8vo. volumes. 

Dr, J. G. Smith is preparing for pub- 
lication, A Practical Treatise on Prisons, 
and an Inquiry into the Duties and Per- 
piexitics of Medical Men as Witnesses in 
Courts qf Justice. 

A translation of The TkjtjcIs of the 


Prussian Gcncial, Baron Ulinntoli, in ly- 
hia and Upper Pgypf, illustrated with 
plates and maps, is in tlic press. 

The History of Italy from the Full of 
the Western Ihutpire to the Extinction of 
the Venetian Republic, is preparing, hy 
George Perceval, Esq. in two 8vo. vols. 

Mrs. Joanna Carey has in the press, a 
novel, entitled Lasting Impressions. 

In the press. The Mechanic's Oracle, 
or Artisan’s complete Laboratory, ^i*c. 

Der Freischiiiz, or the Seventh Buikt, 
a series of twelve illustrations of tliis 
popular opera, drawn hy an amateur, 
and ctchc'd by George Cruiksliank, witli 
a travestie of the drama, is preparing for 
publication. 

The Portfolio, comprising two lum- 
dred beautiful and highly finished cop- 

B D 2 
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POETRY. 


per-plate engravings of antiquarian and 
topographical subjects, by Messrs. Storer, 
is now nearly completed, in four hand- 
some volumes. Being printed in the 
same manner as the Antiquarian and To- 
pographical Cabinet, it forms a pleasing 
supplement to that popular work. 

The following works belonging to the 
class of Fine Arts are announced as being 
in preparation : 

Sicily and its Monuments^ illustrated 
by one hundred views, from drawings by 
English, French, Swiss, and German 
artists. The historical and descriptive 
part, including elaborate researches into 
the antiquities and history of Sicily, is 
the work of the learned antiquary M. dc 
la Salle, and will be translated by Mr. 
Comer. The work will be completed 
in twelve monthly parts, the first of which 
will be published in November next. 

Picturesque Tour in the Valley of Cha- 
mouni^ to the Buet and round Moniblanc^ 
with thirty-two views and descriptions ; 
to be published in eight parts, forming a 
handsome royal 4to. volume, 


The Coasts and Ports of France from 
Dunkirk to Havre de GracCf with thirty- 
six views from drawings by Messrs. 
Prout, Nash, Francia, Bonnington, and 
several French artists ; forming, with the 
historical and descriptive part, a royal 
4to. volume, which will be published in 
six parts. 

The Architcctuie of the Middle Ages at 
PisUy illustrated by Plans, Sections, Ele- 
vations, and Views of the Baptistery, 
Leaning Tower, Cathedral, and Campo 
Santo, from drawings and measurements 
taken in 1817; and accompanied by de- 
scriptive accounts of their history and 
construction, by Edward Cresy and G. 
L. Taylor, architects. This work, in 
imperial 4to. will consist of thirty plates, 
and be published in six parts, commenc- 
ing witli the 1 St of September. 

Before this Number meets the public 
eye, that popular exhibition, the Diorama, 
will have opened with two new views, 
the Cathedral of Chartres and the liar* 
hour of Btest, 




LINES 

Written on the blank Leaf of a Lady’s 
Album. 

From “ Myrtle- Leaves^** a Collection of 
Poems by T. W. Kelly. 

Oh 1 since one spotless page is here, 
Thou’dst fain have held to memory doar. 
Let the fond leaf be sacred kept 
To one for whom a nation wept ! 

Though Friendship hath within her tome 
For my poor verse reserv’d a home, 

Alas ! I deem no rhyme of mine 
Itfeet, lady, for so sweet a shrine ! 

This votive page 1 would have given 
To one who wears the wreath of heaven, 
3uch as when gone, io realms divine 
1 wish the meed of thee and thine. 

INTRODUCTORY LINES. By tke lute 
Princess Charlotte p/ Saxe-Cobubo. 
Tlie sparkling gem from Fancy’s stores, 
The sterling or^ from Reason’s mine. 

Thy penetrating glance explores, 

And faithful Memory makes them thine. 


Thus Zeuxis formed liis matchless fair, 

In whom all charms were seen to meet; 
And thus, amidst the fields of air, 

The bcc collects each varied sweet. 

The above lines, from tho pen of the late 
Priucess Charlotte, were transcribed from a 
superbly bound and ornamented quarto of 
original MS Miscellaneous Poetry, illustrat- 
ed with her own coloured drawings. This 
book, during a temporary circumstance, was 
given into my care. The two verses in ques- 
tion appear to have been considered by the 
much-Tamented Princess as appropriate for 
the introductory lines to her poems*. 

♦ We apprehend, from the very tenor of 
those lines, that the author erroneously con- 
siders tlie poems in question as original, and 
that they were merely collected by the Prin- 
cess —Editor. 



PROSPECTUS 


OP 

A PICTURESQUE TOUR 

OF THE 

RIVERS GANGES AND JUMNA, 

IN INDIA: 

CONSISTING OF TWENTY-FOUR COLOURED VIEWS, A MAP, AND VIGNETTES, 

rnOM OKIGINAL DRAWINGS MADE ON THE SFOT 

By Lieu TENANT- Colonel FORREST, 

LATE ON TlHi: STAFJb' OF H. M. SERVICE IN BENGAL ; 

FORMING A COMPANION WORK TO 

ACKERMANN’S PICTURESQUE TOURS OF THE RHINE AND SEINE, 

To he jiuhlishcd in Six Monthly NimbcrSf pi ice I Is. each. 


This Work will embrace the rno<it remarkable and piciurescjiie Scenes in the Valleys of 
these two celebrated Rivers. It will exhibit the {^raml and initresiing Remains oF ancient 
Splendour and Art scattered over their extensive Mai gins; the Villaces and Cities, 
Mo.sijues and Patrodas, Temples and magnificent Mausoleum':, togetlier tvitli the Costumes 
of the Inhabitants, and the various and luxuriantly rich Scenery which throughout adorns 
their Hanks. 

Some of the earlier and more rental kable Occurrences in the History of this extraordi- 
nary and inleiesling Country will be mteiNpeised through the Descriptive Part of the 
Work, in noticing those Spots in which they have taken place; and likewise a Sketch of 
the present State of those Provinces of Bengal bordering upon the two Riveis. 


THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY ARE PROPOSED TO BE PUBLISHED; 


NUMBER T. 

Vignette Title. — 7'omb at JcswuntiiRguili, on the 
Jumna Rivei’. 

I. Hindoo Pagodas below Barruckpore, on the 

Ganges. 

9. Hindoo Village on the Ganges, near Anibooah. 
3 Ghaut of Cutwa, on the Gnnges. 

4. Puit of the City of Mooi'shedahad, ancient 

Capital of Bengal. 

NUMBER II. 

5. Mountains of Rnjinahal where they descend 

to the Ganges. 

6. The MoteeGirna, or Fall of Pearls in the llaj- 

mabal Hdls. 

7. The Rocks of Colgong and Part of the Village. 

8. Ancient Tomb at the Confluence of the Bog- 

lipore Nulla and the Gauges. 

NUMBER 111. 

9. A Village on the Ganges above Boglipnre. 

10. The Fakeer's Rock at Jaiiguira, near 8ultaii> 

gunj. 

II. Village and Pagoda below Patna Azimahad, 

on the Ganges. 

12. Hindoo Ghaut on the Ganges below Benares. 


NUMBER IV. 

13. Nucred Tank and Pagodas ne.nr Bciinres. 

14. City of Benares, fiom the Ganges. 

1 ">. Mahoniedaii MoMpir and 'I'unib.s near Benares. 
l(i. The Indian Fort of Chunuigiiih, on the 
Ganges. 

NUMBER V. 

17. R.nj Ghaut and Fort of Allnl)abad,at llie Con- 
Ihiencc of the Ganges and Jatniia Rivcis. 

18 .Siiiseya Ghant, Khanpore. 

19. I'oinbs near Etaya, in the DoO'ab, on the 
Jumna River. 

20 City of Luck now, Capital of Province of Oude, 
on the Goomty River. 

NUMBER VI 

21. The Taj Mahal, Tomb of the Emperor Shah 

Jebau and his Queen. 

22. Grand Gateway and Tomb of the Emperor 

Acber at Secundra. 

21. Palace of the King of Dehli, taken from the 
principal Mosque. 

24. The Cuttub Miiiar in the Ruins of ancient 
Dehli. 

Vignette . — The Shekar Gah at Adder's Palace, 
Futtehpore Siere, near Agra. 

Map of the Valley of the Ganges and Jumna Ri- 
vera. 


This Work will be completed in Six Number^ size Elephant 4to. to be published 
Monthly, having Four Views in each Number, and from three to four Sheetsbf Letter- 
Press, descriptive of the same, price 14s. per Number. A few Copies printed on Atlas 
4to. price 2 Is. per Number. — No. I, was published on the 1st of July, 1924. 

LONDON; Puhliahed by F. ACKERMANN, 101, Stnind; by whom, and by ail 
Buoksellci:?, Oider^arc icLcivcd. 



11. ACKERMANN, 

MANUFACTURER OF SUPERFINE COLOURS TO 

l^is! iWajejjtfi, 

AND OF 

Prepared Genuine Cumberland Black-Lead Pencils, 

OP DIFPKRENT UEGREEi) OF HARDNESS AND DEPTH OF SHADE. 

H A Degree harder than genuine Cumberland Lcady and used generally by 
Artists for Outlines.^ 

n H Two Degrees harder^ and used by Architects, 

H H H Three Degrees harder, and used by Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, &c. 
&c. &c. 

F Fine Pencils for Drawing, vt&ed by Artists, Drawin^f- Masters, sxid Pupils, 

F F Ditto ditto ditto (double thick in Lead.) 

B Black for Shading, and used by the same, 

B B A deeper Black for shading than B. 

H B Hard and Black for Shading. 

Ackermann’s fine irenuine Cumberland Black-Lead Pencils, not preparedt have been 
known for many years as tlie best Pencils for Sketching and general use. Tliey are parti- 
cularly adapted for young Students to copy from Lithographic Studies. 

The prepared Pencils, F, F F, B, and B B, serve for the deep Shades and finishing 
Touches. 


R. Ackeemann has received many flattering Letters from first-rate Artists, a few of 
which will sufficiently prove the high estimation in which his Prepared Black-Lead Pen- 
cils are held. 

Dear Sill, Brikton, March 18fH. 

Please to accept my sincere thanks for the set of your Prepared Lead- 
Pencils ; and, having given them a fair trial, I feel mneh pleasure in assuring you, that I 
cannot do less tlian give them my warmest commendation. I think it is not too much to 
add, that I anticipate the reception of your excellent Pencils will be very general among 
Artists ; and 1 am sure that, in proportion as they become known, they cannot fail of 
giving satisfaction. 1 remain, 

Dear Sir, 

AVith respect, most truly yours, 

SAMUEL PROUT. 


Dear Sir, Geokge-street, Dec, 28, IS23. 

The set of Pencils that you favoured me witli, I have thoroughly tried, 
and most decidedly think that they have the advantage over those hitherto most cele- 
brated, in the sweetness of their working, and in their consistent certainty : what 1 mean 
by this is, that they are not liable to oftend you by the occurrence of scratching pieces, 
which I have constantly met with, and which I have been comppllcd to cut out .several 
times in one Pencil. This is an essential improvement. 1 have no doubt, fropi the very 
pleasing manner in which your new Pencils work, that they will have a public preibrence, 
and afford you that reward which your exertions merit. 

I am, Sir, most sincerely yours, 

IL MARSH. 


Dear Sir, Bristol, Jan, S, 1824. 

I have given your Pencils a trial, and am happy to say, Uiat they have 
given me great satisfaction. They work with facility and mellowness, ajid are remark- 
ably free from those gritty particles winch are so annoying in the genexulity of wbat has 
been esteemed the best prepared lead. 

1 am, dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

GEORGE HOLMES, 


rrinted by L, Harrison, 373, Strand. 





ADVEllTISEMENTS,/w- September 1 , 1824 . 

[?ii (tc cnuiinttcfi Monthly.] 


DRAWINGS LET OUT TO COPY. , 

l(. Agkfrhann, 101, Shund, nspoflfiillv soli- 
cit. the allenMou (d ibe l.nvns ol'llu* Ail of'DitiAV* 
iH|r to liisClUrULATING IMSKTKOLinS. which 
coiriprisc a very rxlcnsive Collerlioii of 
and i^’ints; ol' I'jguK-a, LiiiiiisCiipcs, Mowt-rs,l'riill, 
U'. «tc. 

llic lollop ing aiT the Tnms of Suhcnlplion ; 
Yeaily Subscription . . tom Ciiidicas. 

Ilall-yoarlv ditto . . . Two ditto. 

Unai'tcrty ddln .... Out- ditto 
THE MONEY 10 BK PAID AT THE TIME OF 
gOfiSCniOlNG. 

Weekly SuhscTiher^ In pay :if per U\ek~-i(ikinf[ at 
a ti/j/e Dnnoivgs and l^iints nnl extetding Two (lui- 
vea^t forichu'h a Deposit is made nutii the Duacings 
or Prints are retntned 

Siib-'cnlu-r.s are not lo t.ike, at one lime, Oiuw. 
mgs or Priiita t<i a greater Hinounl tliuii llieir Sob- 
ftiniplioiis, hilt they in.iv exchange them as olu*ii 
as agiccable. It will he iircrlk.ss lo ieroiniiunid 
cure to in' lalv ii of (he Dian mgs ami Hi mis m iht ii 
possession, .I'l they can oiil) be rcceivi'd back ng.im 
III a H .i.soiiably good slate, siicli u.s should lic'cieas- 
cd, receive oil, ink, oi colour spots, or be loin oi 
cut, must be paid for. 

A choice Collection of hoik Imue and small 
Kngiishatid Luneign Pi inis; hkciuisc a gieat 
PuiU'ly of in IVntcr Culouis, lunli 1 

or Ufithoui I'tamcs; viz, | 

Drawings of I'lowers, Fniil, Shells 
DiUo UumUcapes uiul Shipping 
Paper painted in liuititiun of Satin and oilier 
Woods 

Ditto ill Borders oillo 

Ditto ditto of Mocofco, laiKMis Colours 

Ditto ditto Ihonze 

Ditto ditto Etnbossed 

Emhellislied Writing Paper and Caids 

Ciuld niid Silver Papei ut vuiious >oils 

Fancy (hdd Paper 

Gold Boideis 

Gold Ovals and Circles 

(lold Cyphei'fi and Lellcis for illoltos 

Liquid Cement 

DosBerl and Chimney Ornamciils 
Vire>Screcns, with or without Holes, coloured or 
plum 

Table Fire-Serctns, ditto, ditto 
Hanging Shelves, ditto, ditto 
Boxes of nil Size.s, ditto, dit o 
Catd'Racks, pUim and oiiiHinentcd 
Ilaiid'ScieenS) ditto, ditto 
Handles for ditto, ditto ditto 

REPERTORY OF ARTS FOR APRIL ihj.i 

rSfe/Ji/tc/tf HALL’S PATENT STARCH.) 

“ The object of this important invention is to 
exiruct all Colouring Matter from the Wheat in the 
mannfactiirf of Staich, which has hitherto given a 
yellow dye to Linen, iS<c. An eft’eclual remedy for 
this evil was never before discovered, and as the nd- 
dition of Blue^^l become a general expedient to 
cuaccal, rather tliau to remove it, h perfect white 

[has 


has iieiihrr been obtained nor expected by ordinary 
means. 'I he white or Freucli Starch OUat iim- 
ply Slareh without Rluo,) is got into disuse, heliig 
of*a diity yt How colour: wheiena the Patent Starch 
of an nImoHt dazzling whiIcneM, imd being ptt- 
iilied fioiii all grosser substance, is, wbeii dissolred 
f»ir usual jiurposcs, exceedingly clear and beauti- 
ful, and of supermr stivngth. The Patentee uraa 
li'd to lhi»» disi oveiy in refi-reiire lo Vrlingawd Co *s 
face ( nneern (m which he is a Partner); and they 
have found It of mriilrulable use in preserving the 
colour, ami giving a transparent quality to their 
Lace, is it lines lo Mnsliii, Linen, To be ob- 

tained of every respectable Dealer in Town and 
Cnuiitiy, or, m couveuieui Packages, at G. .F. 
URLINGaiid t'o’so);/// Luce Warehouse tn Londimf 
147, Stiand, near Somei set- House. 

BY THE MiNG’.s PA FEN 1. 



NAISIPS DIAMOND SEWING-COTTON, 
by a pi cnii.ir pi ocess, is rendered remaikalily strong, 
and free fioni emimg. 

Sold, wholesale and relail, by W.NaisH,No 37, 
Gracn huicb-slu et. 

The acknowledged e\<vMeiice and exteiiflive sale 
of (his Colton having induced olhci persops to 
mm ale the manner of winding, the public are caii- 
liom il against spurious sorls, and resperifnlly in- 
foimcd, that UK li genuine ball i.s labelled “ Wnish’s 
Piiiciil.” 

Boxes, containing a useful ussorlmeni, at Qd., M., 
IN. jd , is. (Jd., 'js bd , Js., 3s. 6d., 38., 7s, 6d., 
and ins. Oil. 

Package-, coiitamiug a general nssoi tmeiit for fa- 
mily >isr, at OR , los , and gosi 

All Assoilnieiil of the most useful Articles of 
Habeidasheiy of the best M'liiufaciores 

lUK BEADTIFYIMi ML'MAiN HAIR, 
Also fiM cleansing and prcseivmg it, 

IIXI'RACT OF ROSLS, 

»\ Rig(.f & BnocKBANK (late David Ri|{ge«nd 

SoiU, Ciiluvolm!, nf Floweis, and Drsllllers to 

His Majesty. 

'Fiili elegmt E\lracl is prepared principally 
with Roses, from wimli it de.ives mild astringent 
propei’lie>, gives stieiiglh and beuuly to the Hair, 
and imparts lo it the delicate fiagvaiicc of those 
flowers. Hail washed with the Ivxlract soon he- 
conies pleadingly soft, bright, and luxiiriiiiit in ilu 
•»i<»wth; and Hairlh.it has liceii made IinikIi, jund 
Ts turning guy by th*-' »s'«ig of ardent spiiHs, or 
other impioper preparitMoiis to clean It, will soon 
he restored to its nalm.»l colour, hiiilinncy, and 
beauty, by a few applications of ihe Kxtiuct rtf 
rtcist>, whicli IS only to lie purchased in lamdon of 
David Rigge and BiockliaUk, i\o .13, ^tw lUnl- 
strte». -- pi ic" .’I.'. aiKi I'.s. 



AnvKiais»:MinV'i5 lou >*KrTi,Mnr.n 18J4. 


TO FAMirJKS rURNIsniNG. 

JOHN TAYLOR, U IMl O L5T E R ER, 

16, BalfonUcouU^ Coient'G'arden, 

Mo(T rfHpi'ctfuily iiUniiuK the Fuhlic, dial lie 
rudtiiiufii to make ii)» every dr^rnpliuit ot* Hot\He> 
hold Euinilui'C, at Fiiees roiibiderahly iiiider what 
ik uiiially charged inthel'iude J. enii t'uiiiiKh 
Ladies and Gentleineu with Desigosiir the most 
fiiahinnable description, which he ajso enica^es to 
execute with peculiar elegance, and upon the must 
economical principle. 

I'amilies tiinliiig their own Materials may have 
them made up, accurding to any Dcbign, with taste 
and puneluHlity. 

Old Furniture taken to pircra and mode nuzrd. 
Funei 'ids respectfully and appropriotely coiidneted 


The most prolific discovery that irully prevents 
the Hair fallimr off or Iniiiing grey, and piudiuis 
a thick growth on bald phires, is 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

This OIL is the first prndtictinti of the ii<!e, and 
patronised by tbc ROYAL FAMILY ; their hope' 
rial Majesties the EMPI'JIOR mul EMPRESS of 
KUSSIA; bis liiipciiai MajeMy llie EMPERt)R 
of CHINA, by their esperiHi Aitlhorily, and most 
of the Nobility tliiongboiit Euiopc. 

Tbiiii OIL is the Original and Gcmiiiic, whi<hfor 
muny years has been uaivert>ally ndinued, and is the 
ImkI and ebeape**! ailicle for nonrishinur the II iir, 
preventing its falling off nr tinning gicy, in cases 
of sickness, alarm, fright, study, neenui hemenl, 
•Jcc. *, preserves it to the latest period of life, .ind pio- 
motes n luxuriant growth on the baldest places. 

CURLY HAIR.— U produces and makes the 
cm I firm during exeiciKV, or in ilunip weather ; ren- 
ders Hair that is haish tind diy, us soft us silk, 
glossy, elegant, ami heuutifuh 

INDISPOSITION, Arronchnnent, Stc. during 
which this Oil should he if^olaiU applied, as it 
.prevents the Hair lieing injured, such as falling ofl' 
or rhnnging eolnnr. and retains its beauty produ- 
ces WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, &c. 

children's HAIR. — A dneaticntioii to Cliil- 
dren’s Hair Is of the greatest imporlanee This 
Oil is inviiluahle: it ei'adicate.s the scurf easily .ind 
pleasantly, and is superior to eonibs, soaps, : 
makes the Hair firm in its rooth, and fixes a sta 
mliia for a bcaulifni Head of Hair. Price 3 s Gd , 
7s., 108. 6d , and l/ |s. per bottle. 

RED WHISKERS, GREY WHISKERS, EYE 
RUOWS, Hair on the Head, effectiiully changed to 
Brown or Blurk by the use of 

ROWLAND'S ESSENCE OF TYRE. 

By merely welling the Hair, it immediately pro- 
duces u pel feet change. Price 48., 7$. 6d., and 
lOs. t)d. pb' buttle. 

Sold hy tlicsole Proprietnrf, A. ROWIvANO & 
SON, No. 30 , llutloii Gaideu, Holboiii, Loiuloo; 
and, by appoinlmcut, by roost Perfuinera and Me- 
dicine^Veoders. 

Ank for « ROWLAND'S OIL," or « ROW- 
LAND’S DYE," and observe the signature, “ A. 
ROW LAND and SON." Alluthcib aiccuuulcrfcits. 


VIEWS (31- BEONAPARTIVS TOMB. 

L.iUly published, 1>> R ACKERM ANN, No. lot, 
Stroud, 

TWO VIEWS OV THE TOMB OF NAPO- 
LEON BUONAPARTE in the Mand of St. 
Heh'oa, Dranii on Stone by J D. Harding, 
from a Sketch taken on the Spolhy Assistant-Cmn- 
iiiis'oiry- General Jdri-.TSON, ami piinted hy ('. 
Hui.LMAN DKLt.. 'I'he sixe of the laigesi View 
Oaken from the South- East) is 131111(111*8 by 8|. 
Price on India Paper, ()s i.d. ; ditto plain, .is Gd. 

The size of tbc siiialiest View (taken fioni tbc 
Nortb-IVest) is 7^ inches hy 5^ Price on India 
Paper, Qs 

From the Author h.iving lesided on ihe Island 
foi some years cnnliguons In tins spot, and an op- 
portunity having. III eoiiseqiienrc, been afforded 
liiiii of making the Drawings with greater care and 
attention than he could olheiwisc have done h.nl 
he hceii a eiisnal visitor to the Isliiiul, (hey arc 
*.iil>initted to the Public with an iisbui.ince of their 
liciiig f.iithful Kpiesentalimih. 

DR. SOLANDER’S KNCiLISll TEA, 

So many yoais lerninmended amt apnroved by 
the late Sir Riehaid Jehb (Pliysinan to Ihe King), 
and ollur eminent Physit laiis, in piefereiice to 
Foieigii Tea (more parlieiil-n ly during the Spring 
and Siiminei monllis), as the inasl pli*.i*-aiil and 
poweiful restuiiitive hitliei to ili.^covncd in all lui- 
vdiib, biliou.s, and eoiisnm[tlivr disoideis, and in 
♦ very other debility of (he on voiis sv^.lerii 'I Ins 
Tea, so pbas.inl to Ihe l.i.sle and binell, ik an ellVc- 
tn.il pniifiei of tin' hlood, and by pinmotmg gentle 
peispir.il lull, pouei fully a<.siiug(>s those e\ei neialiiig 
p.iin*< d(‘iive(i fioin the gout ami i )i< miiatisin ; and 
is ot KoveieiKii I Gil ary in lemoving coinplainls of 
the head, iiivigni altng the niiml from those sclf- 
ci rated abnins which ton fiei|ncnlly reiidir the ex- 
istence of nervous people inloleralilc Drank warm 
at night It promolc.s lefreslung lest, and is a resto- 
rative coidi.iMo tlie ( onstilulioii of such us k(ep 
late hoiiis, or live too fierly. 

Sold hy Sanger, I'io, 0\tord-slifet ; Hawkiiis, 
Bond-stieet *, H.mtis, I.ml^ale-streel ; Tail, Coiii- 
hill; N)\ and Stradliiig, Uo\al Exchange-, and 
tliioughout the Kingdom, in Packets, 2 S. Qd and 
C.inis(ei.>4, lOb. G(1 e.u h. 

TO LADIES —POUDRE SUBTIL. 

Although N.dure has hem more honniiful to 
the Ladies nf (irent Biitain, as jii'^tty desriihedby 
several author', the liHodsoniost women in the known 
world 5 yet for u great numlier to be perfect beauties, 
it 18 necess.iry to remove snpertluoiiH Hair. This 
impel fection J. DELCROIX has obviated hy offer- 
ing to the Ladies his POL' UR E SUBTIL, for rf. 
fectinglhis object in ten minutes, witlmut incon- 
vciiieiire or pain, merely u cool sensHlion, and Irav- 
ing that part of the skin extremely soft and smooth. 
After three applieutiono, the skin will continue 
without any re-appi'arnnee of superfinons Hair. 

J. D. will pledge himself to the truth of these 
facts, which renders it unnecessary to say any thing 
more of its merit, and money will be returned if 
the Powder does not prove effectual — 5S 6d. each 
box. 

Also Delcroix's POUDRE UNIQUE for 
rhangiiig Red nr Grey Hair to a beautiful Brown 
or Black. 

Likewise DELCROIX'S POMMADE REGE- 
NERATRK'E, for the Growth and Preservation 
of tlie Hail.— 33, Old Bon u-STRbL'i'. 
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R. ACKERMANN’S 

Prepared Genuine Cumberland Black-Lead Pencils, 

OF DIFFERENT DEGREES OF HARDNESS AND DEPTH OF SHADE. 

n A Dcgkec haudeh ilian genuine Cumberlmd Lend, and used generally by 
Ar tints lor Outlines. 

H H Two Degrees harder, and used by Architects. 

II H H Three Degrees HARDER, and used At diitectSt Engineers^ Suiveyors^ 

&c. &c. 

F Fine Pencils for Drawing, used by Artists, D/ awini'- Masters, 2m\ Pupils, 

F F Dot RLE THICK (Into, (litio 
D Flack for Shading, and used by the satne , 

D B A DELi*LR Black for Shading than B. 

11 B ll\RD and Black for Shading. 

Ackekmann's Cumberland Black- Lend Pencils^ not prepared, have been 

known for many years as the best Pencils for Sketching and geneial use. 'rin y arc par- 
.licularly adapted for young Students to copy from Lithoghahhic Studies. 

I'he prcpfii ed Pencils I F, B, and BB, sei ve for the deep Shades and finishing Touches, 
N. B. Dravuiir^ Matciiuls of every Description, and the greatest Variety of Draio- 
ino^Uooks and liudiments in Litho^rup/iy, &c. he. he. 


ARIIFICIAI. IFETH. 

:NTr \V. RRVCARL, surgeon- D rNTIST, 

n, N VAVUAN-STRKKT, OXFORU STllFET, havillj; 
M ilti unirmitling<lili|;eiur iiiaile tlu* Sticncfof 
Ailitu’ial 'I'l'clh, wlicic luctliiuiiral ooiilnvann* is 
iripusilc', his prculiar stinly, continues to supply 
the loss of Teeth with Natuial or Aitilicul, in a sii- 
peiior iiiBunor, witliout llw IcJist pain, fioin a single 
'I'oolli to a complete S« t, A'V LITTLE MOKE 
THAN ONE HALE THE USUAL CHARGES. 
Teeth I'lenncil it* <\cy so fhsrolouieil, ami leiidered 
white and ho.iutiful, without pain or injury to the 
enamel. Dccayetl Teeth or Stuuip'' exti acted with 
the utmost raic and safety, or slopped to piovenl 
iiritation on the Ncive. ICveiy operation on the 
'I’celh and Gums — Attends at home fioiiiTeii till 
Eour ' 

WALSH’S (;in(;fk-srlds, 

Prepared solely at the Oniriuul IVar chouse, 
No. 100, STRAND, 

Next Dimr to Acreum \nn’s Uepositouy. 

Tins highly esteemed Ereparatioii will he found 
of Ihegieatcst utility in all disorders w here a w.niu 
stimulating Medicine is requisite: it is, iherefni'C, 
paiticiilarly lecnuimeuded iii CnmplaintM of the Hi. 
ucstive Organs, such as Wind, Spasms, liidiges- 
tiun, Weakness, Cramp, and Pains iii (he Stomach, 
ai isiiig fiom luxuriojis indulgences of the table, &c. 
&c. It IS also lecnnimeiuicd to those wlio ore ar- 
rived at that period uf life when the Digestive Pow- 
ers have heenmeso enfeebled or iinp.aired as to len- 
der a slomarbic and iiivigoraliuR iMedirine indis- 
pensably iieres&ary. WALSH’S GINGER-SEI^DS 
having for nearly Tbiity Years lieeii patioiii!,ed by 
the NohiUty and Gentry, aud leronimeiided by Me- 
dical men of the first cmineiMe, ibcir beneficial 
quahliea have become fully esiublislied. TIils has 
induced some to offer an inft i lor article to the Pub 
lie, to the disappointment of manv, and uoMoall 
injury to this Establish meiit, ns from a spurious 
kind being procured, fh.it promised and expected 
lieiiefit has not been obt:iiiied.<->Sold a<( above, in 
bottles iit ll Is., lus. t)d , 7 n , aud 3s. (jd. eacli. 


CADETn AND PASSENGERS lO INDIA, kc. 

Auk respectfuily informed, they may be supplied 
at S. Unwin’s General Ivqnipmeiit Warehouse, 57, 
Loinbuid-stiei t, with every Requisite for the Voy- 
age and ibcii Use in the Country : Calico Shirts, 
Linen ditto, Cravats. Dressing-Gowns, Jean Jark* 
els and Trowsers, Towels, Table Lincui, Sheets, 
ilosieiy, D»e>sing Cases, .Swords, Sanbes, Epau- 
lettes, Brush-Cases, Writing-Desks, Sea-Bedding, 
Bulim k 'I’lunks, Jkc —Mrs. Unwin, having the su- 
perintendence of the Ladies* Department, solicits 
those who arc preparing llicir EquipiiieiiU, to visit 
her Show- Rooms, and inspert her extensive Stock 
of Dre-'ses, ready-made f^icn, &c. on the lowest 
wholesale terms. Noconiiexion withnny other house 

A CARD. 

In tins Rge of luxury and liecniiousncss, when 
the indisi let ions of youth disappoint the expecta- 
tions of in.'iliiiity, and lay thefouiidaiioo of prema- 
ture and sickly old age, it is not to be wondered that 
a medieiiie of such restorative power as SEDDON’S 

AROM.ATIC lozenges of ffPEEL should 

obtain the smietion and recommendation of the most 
enlightened medictil cliaraclers of Europe. Many 
persons, who were lately labouring under infirmi- 
ties wbirb tendered life itisiipportable, are now en- 
joying bcallh and vigour ; the weak, the languid, tbf 
i I eluxed, t be emaciated of either sex, those who nave 
I unpaired (beir constitutions by a long resideiicein 
I hot aud niibealtby elimates, the nervous and the 
' debilitated, will Hud in this medicine tlie balm of 
romfoit, a dcgiee uf re-aninicition, and a delightful 
transition from misery and infirmity to health and 
comfort. 

Le.% Paslitles Marfinllei de 'MantpelUer, or Aroma- 
' tic LoEeiigc- of .Steel, are pieparcd by J. P. Seddon 
(sole proprietor), and sold by his Agent, Mr. Gif- 
ford, 104, Stiiiiid, 111 boxes at 7s. and 33a. each ; 
also by most ie.-pec|:\bie venders in the kmgdoin. 

To pii'vriit impoBition, eai b box Is ••igned by the 
' Piopnctor (J. P Scdihiii) tti hi'* own hand- wilting, 
; without uhuh none r an .pouddy lie gcmiinCi 
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Eslnblislied upwards of Twenty *me Years, 

For Ihe Sale of IRISH LINEN by.tlic Piece, at 
lhe‘FaCtor*8 Price,, No. - 4 , on tht-SOUTH SIDE 
of BLOOIMSBURY-SQUARE, four tloors fiuui 
the top of Sonthampton>8lrect, Holhoru. 

Tiie IRISH LINEN COMPANY beg leave to 
ttiiiiouncc to tlie Public, that the above House is 
their only Establishment iii this country ; where 
they continue to supply the Nobility, Gentry, aiitl 
the ^Pulilir, with VVARRANTED gi-ass- bleached 
Linen, for Shiiis and Sheets, of the best fabric and 
colour, at a price considerably lovverthan they can 
be procured through any other medium. They 
also engage to retuiii the purchase iiiuuey should 
any fault appear. Good Irish Hills and Bank of 
Ireland Notes taken as usual. Country and Town 
Orders punctually attended to. 

AGENTS. 

J. Donovan, 4, Bloomshui'y-squuie, I.ondon. 
John Duyle, 31 , St. Maiy's Aiiiicy, Diihliu. 

Under the especial Patronage of the PRINCESS 
ESTERH AZY,and the bite PERSIAN AM DAS- 
SADOR, and many dibtiiiguiblied Personages, 
and recommended by the most eminent Pliy.si> 
clans. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 

a Casiuetic of vital importance to the support of 
Female loveliness. Powerful of effect, yet mild of 
iifluence,,th»adioirable specific possesses Balsamic 
properties of surprising energy It eradicates 
FRECKLES, PIMPLES, SPOfS, REDNESS, 
and all cutaneous Eruptions, giadiially pioducing a 
delicately clear soft Nkin ■, truiisfoi«us even the 
most SALLOW COMPLEXION into RADIANT 
WHITENESS; resists the scorching rays of the 

[Sun; 


Sun; successfully opposes the attack of indement 
weather, and renders the harsh and rough skin bfati- 
tifiiily «dft,siiiooth, and even; impuris to the NECK, 
FACE, and ARMS a lieulthy ami juvenile bloom ; 
diffuses a pleasing coolness ; and, ify due pcrsevei- 
aiice III the upplicaiion of ROWLAND'S KALV> 
Dull, proilucos u beautiful Complexion 

The KALYDOR is equally indispeiKsable in the 
Nursery as at the Toilet Perfectly innoxious, it 
m.iy he used by the niost il^calo Lady with the 
ussuiaiice of safety and etiicacy, possessiiigsofien- 
iiigaiuj heuliiigpiopeilics. ToAICKPHERS NURS- 
ING their OFtSPUl NG, it gives, in all c.i'^es of 
iiicidentul inllaiainatiuii, iinmeiliate relief; cools 
the mouth of the Infant, and enhances maternal 
pleasuie iii the art of udmiiiisteriiig uiimentary nou- 
rishineiit. 

To Gentlemen who'^e Faces aic lender after Sliav- 
lag. — A great infelicity whicli attends the nperatiuii 
of ShuviuL', is the iiritation of the Skin : iiihuv (ien- ^ 
tlemeiiKiiRei gieatly fiom this cause ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR will be found excellent licyoiul prere- 
dent, in ameliorating and allay ing that most iinplea* 
saiit sensation. — It n moves unpleasant haishncss 
of tlieSkin, mcasioiied by intense solar heat or cold 
winds ; umi thus to the Traveller, whose avocations 
expose him to v.n luus changes of w^eathcr, proves an 
infallible Bpeofic, a prompt resource, and ai eon- 
duciiig to coiiifoi t, a pleasing appendage, and inva- 
luable aequisitioi). 

Koid in Pint Bottles, at Ss 6d. and in Hnlf-piiil<s, 
at 4s 6il. each, duty included, by the sole Propiie- 
tors, A. ROWLAND & SON, No ‘jo, ILilion- 
Garden, Holboni, London; and, by A ppoinimeiil, 
by most Peifuiiiers and Medicine - Vendeis who 
vend their celubuted MACASSAR OIL. 

Ohsetve, none arc Genuine without the signa- 
ture, “A ROWLAND ^SON.” 


JHensimgtai Cate^Motks aitli j^amifactorp, 

MNGTIONED BY SPECIAL WARRANT, AND GRACIOUSLY PATRONISED AND 
VISITED BY THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE MINCESS AUGUSTA. Till-: 
DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, PRINCESS SOPHIA, anti the DUCHESS OF KENT. 


The Productions of this Manufactory are respectfully announced to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Fashionable World, as far surpassing all otlieis m every desirable requisite for Lacc; 
bcipg transparently clear, vidthout the necessity of starching, or any injurious process to 
render them so: they are of the tuost beautitnl Texture, and the Designs by llie first Artists, 
Native and Foreign, retained pcculiarlv for this Mainilaciure in every elegant Novelty of 
Costume, as Robes, Dresses, Palatins, Peleiiiies, Scarves, Veils, Ficlius, Shawls, Trimming 
add Flouncing Laces, Edgings, Footings, Caps, Sleeves, Handkerchiefs, Nets, Plaiiiiigs, and 
jPfery other Article of Fashion, both While and Black, tit the real manufaciming Prices; 
ibeiefore cheaper than even the common Productions. 

Top revent the imposUiun of the spurious Starched Lace, every Article has a Ticketnt- 
tauhen, with the Arms of their Royal Highnesses ihe Prmces'ies; and the Genuine Keii- 
gitigton Lace cannot possibly be had any where but at the 

MANUFACTURER'S ONLY WAREHOUSE, 

30, SOUTHAMPTON - STREET, COVENT - GARDEN; 

And Retail, as well as Wholesale, at ihe 

JRanufactorsi aul* Iracc^Moitu, 14, ifitenstmgton^i&quare, 

lten0inston. 

Orders manufactured to match any kind of Lace, WJiite or Black. 


/Burchasers or Ladies leavingtheir cards, are respectfully informed, that the Hours to seethe 
Machiftery and Lace-Woiksby young Females at Keiuington, aro from K) to I, and till o. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publishers, Authors, Artists, and Musical Composers, arc requested to transmit 
on or before the \5th of the months Announcements qf Works 'which they may have on 
hand, and we shall cheerfully insert them, as we have hitherto done, free of expense. 
New Musical Ihiblications also, if a copy be addressed to the Publisher, shall be duly 
noticed in our Review; and Extracts from new Books, of a 7/ioderate length and of an 
inteiesting nature, suitable for our Selections, will be acceptable. 

In an early Number we shall comply, at least in part, with the suggestion of our 
fair Correspondent at Frithville. 

Wc have to apologize to our readers for the omission qf the Musical Review 
this month, owing to the absence on the Continent of the gentleman by whom it is 
furnished. 


Persons who reside abroad, and who wish to be supplied with this Work every Month ns 
published, may have it sent to them, free of Postage, to New- York, Halifax, Quebec, and 
to any part of the West Indies, at £i 12s. per Annum, by Mr. Thornhill, of the General 
Post-Office, at No. 21, Sherborne-lauc ^ to Hamburgh, Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta; or 
uiiy Partof the Mediterranean, at £4 12s. per Annum, by Mr. Serjeant, of the General 
Post-Office, at No. 22, Sherborne-lane *, and to tbe Cape of Good Hope, or any part of the 
East Indies, by Mr. Guv, at the East- India House. The money to be paid at the time of 
subscribing, fur either 3, 6, 9, or 12 months. 

This Work may also be had of Messrs, AnuoN and Kkai*, Rotterdam, 
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VIEWS OF COUNTRY-SEATS. 

THE NEW LODGE, IlICHMOND PARK, THE SEAT OF VISCOUNT SIDMOUTII. 

Richmond Park, formerly called king being very urgent, it made a 
the Great or the New Park, to dis- great clamour, and the outcry was, 
tinguish it from that made near the that he was going to take away the 
Green, w'as made by Charles I. who estates of his subjects at his own 
was extremely partial to the sports of pleasure. Under these circumstan- 
the chase, and was very desirous of j ces, Bishop Laud and Lord Cot- 
having a large pcark well stocked tingtoii advised his Majesty to desist 
,with red and fallow deer in the neigh- from a measure which threatened to 
bourhood of his two palaces, Rich- be so unpopular and so expensive, as 
mond and Hainpton-Court. Within it was intended to surround the park 
the space which was marked out for with a brick wall. The king, how- 
the purpose, the king had large wastes ever, w as not to be dissuaded, hav- 
and woods of his own; but as some ing already ordered the bricks to be 
parishes had commons, and many burnt, and began the w^all on his own 
private persons had houses and lands estate. This is Lord Clarendon’s 
intermixed, he found it a work of account. It is to be presumed that 
some difficulty; for though he offer- the owners of the lands at last coin- 
ed more than the value of the se- plied, for the park appears to have 
veral estates, and many of the own- been completed, and Jerome Earl of 
ers consented to part with their lands Portland made the first ranger in 
to oblige his Majesty, yet otliers 1638. 

could not be prevailed on to alienate On the SOth June, 1640, the House 

their property on any termx. The of Commons voted that the New 
Vol. IV. No. KXIL C c 
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Park at Richmond should be given 
to the city of London, and to their 
successors for ever ; and the attorney- 
general was ordered to make out a 
grant to that eftect, to pass the great 
seal. An act of Parliament for con- 
firming it to the city passed on the 
17th of July. On the 18jh of June, 
1G59, it was referred to a committee, 
to treat with the city about the ex- 
change of Greenwich for the New 
Park. 

At the Restoration, the park re- 
verted to the crown, and Sir Daniel 
Harvey was appointed ranger. Queen 
Anne granted the rangership to the 
Earl of Rochester for three lives. 
After his death, his successor, who, 
upon the extinction of the elder 
branch of the Hydes, became Earl 
of Clarendon, joined with his son, 
Lord Cornbury, and sold the grant 
and remainder for 5000^. to George I. 
^v ho granted it to Robert, the second 
Earl of Orford, then Lord Walpole. 
His father. Sir Robert Walpole, 
spent much of his leisure time in the 
jiark, where he indulged himself 
with liis favourite exercise of hunt- 
ing, and paid nobly for his amuse- 
ment by building the Great Lodge, 
and making other improvements in 
the park, at the expense of 14,000/. 
After the death of the Earl of Or- 
ford, the Princess Amelia was ap- 
pointed ranger. While in her hands, 
a lawsuit was commenced relative to 
the right of a footway through the 


park, which was tried at the assizes 
at Kingston in April 1758, when the 
right was established; in consecjnence 
of which decision ladder-gates were 
put up at some of the entrances. The 
Princess Amelia having surrendered 
her interest in the rangership, it was 
granted by his late Majesty to the 
Earl of Bute. 

Richmond Park is eight miles in 
circumference, and contains 22511 
acres, of which scarcely one hundred 
are in Richmond parish : there are 
650 acres in Mortlake, 2G5 in Peter- 
sham, 230 in Putney, and about 1000 
in Kingston. 

Nature has disposed the gi’ound 
of this park to great advantage, and 
diversified it with a pleasing variety 
of hill and vale: it is ornamented al- 
so with a great number of very fine 
oaks and other plantations. 

The New or Stone Lodge, a View 
of which accompanies this Niunber, 
was built by command of George I. 
after a design by the Earl of Pem- 
broke, as a place of refreshment af- 
ter the fatigues of the chase. Tins 
lodge, after being fitted up by the 
direction of his late Majesty, was, 
upw^ards of twenty years ago, given 
by him for life, together with sixty 
acres of land around it, to the Right 
Hon. Henry Addington, now Vis- 
count Sidmouth, whose conduct in 
various important official stationspro- 
cured him the particular confidence 
and favour of our good old king. 


THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH PARK. 

The hill in Greenwich Park, now habitation for the royal family, some- 
occupieil by the Royal Observatory, times the residence of a favourite 
was before its erection the site of a mistress, and sometimes a place of 
' tower built by Humphry the good defence. Puttenham, in his Art of 
Duke of Gloucester. This tower, ob- English Pociy^ mentions “ a fay re 
serves Mr. Lysons, was sometimes a ladie w hom the king (Henry VIIL) 
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loved,** being lodged in it. Mary of 1 
York, fifth daughter of Edward IV. 
died here in 14SS; and Elizabeth's j 
favourite, the Earl of Leicester, was 
confined in this tower after he had 
incurred the queen’s displeasure by 
his marriage with th^ Countess of 
Essex. 

The structure was repaired or re- 
built by Henry VI 11. and again en- 
larged by Henry, the learned Earl of 
Northampton, to whom it was grant- 
ed by James 1. and who made it his 
chief residence. Soon after the com- 
mencement of the civil war, it was 
thought of such consequence by the 
Parliament as a place of strength, 
that immediate steps were ordered to 
be taken for securing it. Charles II. 
caused it to be pulled down in 1675, 
and on its site founded the present 
Royal Observatory, for the purpose 
of obtaining a more accurate know- 
ledge of the heavenly bodies, in or- 
der to aflford greater facility to the 
attempts at discovex'ing the longi- 
tude. 

This foundation owed its origin to 
the following circumstance: IM. de 
St. Pierre, a Frenchman, who came 
to London in 1G75, having demand- 
ed a reward from Charles II. fo ’ f)’s 
discovery of the method of finding 
the longitude by the moon’s distance 
from a star, a commission was ap- 
pointed to examine into his preten- 
sions. Mr. Flamsteed, who was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners, 
furnished St. Pierre with certain c/a- , 
ta of observation, by which to cal- j 
culate the longitude of a given place, i 
This he was unable to do, but ex- ' 
cused himself by asserting that the j 
da/a were false. Flamsteed contend- j 
ed that they were true, but allowed 
that nothing certain could be dedu- 
ced from them, for want of more cor- ' 

I 


rect places of the fixed stars than 
Tycho’s observations made with plain 
siglit afforded. This being made 
known to the king, he declared that 
his pilots and saflor^ should not want 
such an assistance. He resolved there- 
fore to found an observatory, fot the 
purpose of ascertaining the motions 
of the moon and the places of the 
fixed stars, as a medium of dtseb- 
vering that great desideratum, the 
longitude at sea. 

This spot was chosen for the edi- 
fice on the recommendation of Sir 
Christopher Wren: the materials of 
the old tower were employed to con- 
struct the new building, towards the 
expense of which the king gave 500/. 
and as many bricks as were wanted 
from a spare stock at Tilbury Fort. 
It was completed in August 1676; 
and Flamsteed, who was appointed 
the first Astronomer Royal, being put 
in possession, began to make obser- 
vations in the following month, with 
a six feet radius contrived by him- 
self, and such other instruments as 
were then in use. Flamsteed resid- 
ed many years in this place, which 
from him received the name of Flam- 
steed House, doing ample justice to 
the royal choice, though walking in 
an almost untrodden path, and being 
one of the first who employed tele- 
scopes for astronomical observations. 
It was not till 1689 that he had the 
advantage of a mural quadrant, and 
that was not such as is now in use, 
but one contrived and divided partly 
by himself, without any help but the 
strength of his own genius. 

Flamsteed died at Greenwich in 
1719, and was succeeded by Dr. 
Halley, who fixed a transit instru- 
ment, and had a new mural quadrant, 
of eight feet radius, constructed un- 
der the direction of Graham, and 
C c 2 
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put up at the public expense in 17^6. 
This celebrated astronomer, who prin- 
cipally directed his attention to the 
motions of the moon, died at the Ob- 
servatory in 174^, and was buried at 
Lee. Dr. Bradley, his successor, 
made many important observations; 
and in his time some ^ very valuable 
additions were made to the instru- 
ments at the Observatory: among 
them was a new mural brass quad- 
rant, of eight feet radius; a transit 
instrument, eight feet in length; a 
moveable quadrant of forty inches 
radhis by Bird ; an astronomical clock 
by Shelton; and a Newtonian reflect- 
ing telescope of six feet focal length 
by Short. Dr. Bradley died in 1762, 
and was succeeded by Nathaniel 
Bliss, M. A. whose decease in 1764 
made room for the advancement of 
the late Astronomer Royal, the Rev. 
Dr. Maskelyne, in whose time the 
Observatory was furnished with an ex- 
cellent achromatic telescope, of for- 
ty-six inches focal length, with a 
treble object-glass, by Dollond; and 
the whole apparatus was greatly im- 
proved by Dollond, Nairne, and Ar- 
nold. Thepresent Astronomer Roy- 


al is William Pond, Esq. who suc- 
ceeded Dr. Maskelyne in 1810. 

The observations made here by 
the Astronomer Royal since 1767 
have been published annually, under 
the inspection of the Royal Society, 
who visit file Observatory once a 
year. Within the building is a deep 
dry well, for the purpose of admit- 
ting observations to be made on the 
stars in the daytime. It is from this 
j place that the longitude in all Eng- 
lish maps is calculated. 

The prospects from the Observa- 
tory are very fine; particularly of the 
metropolis, the county of Essex, 
and the serpentine windings of the 
Thames, animated by the crowds of 
shipping continually navigating its 
busy stream. Greenwich Hospital 
isimmediatcly under the eye, and with 
the adjacent country and river, and 
London in the distance, presents as 
interesting a covp tVceil as can well 
be imagined. The park itself affords 
much rich sceneiy: it was laid out by 
Le Notre in the time of Charles IL 
and is planted chiefly with elms and 
Spanish chesnut, i>ome of the latter 
of which are very large. 


A LOVER’S DAY, OR VICISSITUDES OF TWELVE 

HOURS! 


The clock had just struck twelve 
as young Ernest de Cronstadt turned 
into the public walk, where, when 
the weather was fine, the beautiful 
Madame deWaldcmar was accustom- 
ed to take her morning walk. He 
took a few turns, looked round anx- 
iously, then threw himself into a scat, 
with his eyes fixed in the direction 
that he knew she must take; but yet 
she came not. At any other time 
he would have supposed that her 
absence was accidental, but he was 


then too unhappy to be reasonable ; 
and well skilled in the art of self- 
tormenting, he contrived in a few 
moments to convince himself, tliat his 
Amelia was the most perfidious of 
women, and himself the most abused 
of men. 

That our readers may be acquaint- 
ed with the jircmises from which he 
drew this comfortable conclusion, We 
must go back a little in our tale. It 
was now six months since EmeSt 
had offered his vows atthe shrine of 
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the young and beautiful widow of had blown the spark pf jealousy to a 
the old Baron de Waldemar. Young, dame in the heart of Krnest. 
handsome, and amiable, Ernest would This was the sight of a stranger 
have found little difficulty in recom- in close and earnest conversation 
mending himself to Amelia, had she with Madame de Waldemar, when 
not thought that she saw in his tern- he entered her drawing-room the 
per a strong tendency to jealousy; evening before; theyw'ere standing 
and as the happiness of her life dur- at a window apart from the company, 
ing her former marriage had been and it was evident from the looks of 
sacrfficed to this direful passion, she Ameha that the subject interested 
dreaded placing herself once more her exceedingly. He thought she 
under its domination. Ernest own- started at his appearance, and that 
ed his fault, but he promised, nay there was something of confusion in 
swore, to banish it for ever. “ But the air with which she came forward 
have you the power?” said Madame and introduced the young stranger 
de Waldemar doubtingly. — “ No, to him as her particular friend, Cap- 
dearest Amelia,” replied he; “ but tain Sternheim. It was evident to 
you have .” — “ I! how so?” — “ Pro- the jealous eye of Ernest, that dur- 
mise but to be mine, and secure in ing the rest of the evening the young 
your faith, jealousy will be banished officer had more than his share of. 
forever.” Amelia hesitated. Er- her attention; he even fancied that 
uestredoubled his vows, and at length he saw some very significant smiles 
she agreed to put him upon his pro- exchanged between them; in fine^ 
bation, but still without fixing a time he returned home very much dis- 
for their union. posed to break his promise. 

For three months all went very A sleepless night sent him at an 
well: it is true, that Amelia, strictly earlier hour than usual to Madame 
speaking, gave her lover no cause to de Waldemar, with an intention of 
be jealous; but she was naturally coming to an immediate explanation, 
lively, mixed much in the world, and She was not up; he called again in 
was accustomed to receive the ho- an hour, and received the same an- 
mage of the other sex with the good- swer. He knew, however, that when 
humoured ease of a woman consci- the weather was fine she rarely miss- 
ous, without being vain, of her beau- ed her walk; and as he was sure that 
ty. Ernest would rather she had she must have heard of his calling 
shunned all homage but his own, and twice, he felt almost certain that she 
though he never presumed to re- would meet him that morning. How- 
monstrate with her on the subject, ever, she came not; and after waiting 
he was often observed to bite his till one o’clock, he was hastening to 
lips, and to colour and turn pale her house, when he was joined by 
alternately with anger when lie saw an acquaintance, who had been of 
her smile upon the adorers who the party the night before. “ Did 
daily hovered round her. Amelia, you observe,” said this gentleman, 
however, shut her eyes upon these “ how delighted Madame de Wal- 
little infractions of their treaty, and demar was to see again her old 
all went well; but a circumstance friend Sternheim.” — “Have they then 
occurred the night before, which known each other a long time?” — 
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** Ffom their infancy, and have al- 
ways loved each other like brother j 
and sister.” 

What a revolution did these words 
make in the feelings of Ernest: he 
seized the hand of his friend, and 
pressed it involuntarily; then recol- 
lecting himself, and ^covered with 
confusion, he hurried away, saying 
to himself, What a fool I am ! I 
should have utterly ruined myself 
by exposing my jealousy to her. How 
could I be such a blockhead? But it 
sliall be the last time.” 

He hastened home, and throwing 
lihnself upon a couch, was lost in a 
delightful reverie, when one of those 
public-spirited people, who attend to 
every body’s business but their own, 
entered. “ So,” cried he, we 
shall have the long-deferred wedding 
at last.” — What wedding?” — “ Ma- 
dame de Waldemar’s.” — “ Madame 
de Waldemar’s! Heavens! is it possi- 
ble?” — Very possible for a bloom- 
ing young widow to marry again, 
especially to her first love. Tlierc j 
is no doubt that Madame de Wal- 
demar was secretly attached to Stern- 
heim when her father forced her to 
marry the old baron, and every body 
wondered that he had not renewed 
his devoirs since the death of her 
husband: but no doubt he is come 
for that purpose now.” Ernest clap- 
ped his hand to his forehead to hide 
his agitation, and the babbler hur- 
ried away, to repeat his tale else- 
where. 

“The perfidious woman!” exclaim- 
ed Ernest; “ tliis then was the rea- 
son she never would hearken to my 
sc^citations for an immediate mar- 
riage, I will fly to her instantly, 
upbraid her with her falsehood, and 
bid her adieu for ever.” He hastened 
to her house, and found Generali 


Sprotzler and his pretty daugblCt 
with her. The young lady had at 
ways appeared disposed to east a fa- 
vourable eye upon Ernest, but never 
before were her attentions returned: 
now intent only on piquing Amelia, 
he behaved with marked gallantry 
to Miss Sprotzler ; and she returned 
his compliments with such interest, 
that the baroness, who had at first 
only smiled at the scene, became dis- 
concerted. She grew pale, and look- 
ed so evidently unhappy, that De 
Cronstadt was touched in spite of 
himself. He reflected on the cha- 
racter of his informer; fancied that 
the news might not be true, and fi- 
nally determined to tell Amelia what 
had passed, and learn his fate from 
her own lips. These thoughts made 
him fall into a fit of obstraction; and 
Miss Sprotzler, finding that she could 
not recall his attention, took her 
leave, accompanied by her father. 

Before Ernest could commence 
his explanation, the most censorious 
old maid in Berlin entered, and he 
was obliged to hurry away to con- 
ceal his agitation. He determined, 
however, to return as soon as he 
had recovered himself a little; and 
he walked down a retired street at 
the back of the baroness’s house, 
that he might take a few turns unob- 
served. As he passed the back of 
the house he thought that be cau^t 
a glimpse of Sternheim; but scarcely 
daring to credit his senses, he drew 
near, and, to his utter astonishment 
and dismay, he saw that it was in- 
deed the captain, who at that mo- 
ment was most fondly kissing^ a . pic- 
ture that was suspended by a black 
ribbon round his neck. De Cron- 
stadt bad just reason enough remain- 
ing to prevent him frc»n rushing into 
the house, and taking vengeance on 
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the destroyer of his happiness. He i 
hastened home, wrote a bitter and j 
eternal farewell to Amelia, and was 
upon the point of sending it, when 
he cliangcd his mind, determined to 
go and upbraid her in person; tore 
his letter, and repenting as soon as 
he had done so, wrote another, which, 
after some deliberation with himself, 
he burned, and set out for her house. 

It was tlieii six o'clock of a clear 
cold December evening. Without 
exactly knowing why, De Cronstadt 
took the back way to the house of 
Amelia, and just as be had reached 
it, he saw the young oflicer come 
out, shutting the door cautiously af- 
ter him, and supporting Amelia, 
muffled in a mantle that he had seen 
her wear a thousand times, and co- 
vered with a long veil. At the mo- 
ment that he was putting her into a 
post-chaise, which was in waiting, 
her arm was seized by Ernest, who 
exclaimed in a frenzied tone, By 
heavens, you shall not escape me!” 
Stemheim grasped him by the col- 
lar. ‘‘ Hold! for the sake of heaven 
hold !” exclaimed the lady, but in a 
voice so different from Amelia's, that 
the astonished Ernest loosed his 
grasp; they darted into the carriage, 
and it was out of sight before he 
could take any means to satisfy his 
doubts. 

It was not Amelia,” said he, as 
soon as he could breathe; “ and yet, 
cannot she have disguised her voice?” 
This thought sent him round to the 
front gate with the rapidity of light- 
ning- I must see Madame de 
Waldemar.”r^‘‘ Sir, my lady is in 
the country.”— ‘‘ When did she go?'* 
— She is but just gone.” Ernest 
groaned, .and^muttering execrations 
upon his own folly and her perfidy; 
he hurried towards his home. 


As be crossed the bottom of the 
street, a carriage was driving furious- 
ly towards him: the coachman called 
to him to take care, but he paid no 
attention. A blow from the pole of 
the carriage laid him senseless on 
the ground, and when he opened 
his eyes he found himself upon a 
sofe, and supported by Amelia. Yes, 
it was she herself hanging over him 
with looks so full of grief and ten- 
derness, that to doubt her truth was 
impossible. “All, Amelia!” said he 
in a faint voice, “ what have I not 
sufiei'ed in seeing you, as I thought, 
fly from me with another !'* — “ And 
what have you not deserved to suf- 
fer, rash and suspicious man,” re- 
plied she in a tone of gentle reproach, 
“ for breaking your promise so so- 
lemnly given to me? Ah I if it was 
not for the danger you have just en- 
countered, do you think that I could 
ever forgive you? And even now I 
know not whether I ought not 
baiiish you from my sight for ever.” 

Our fair readers will have no dif- 
ficulty in believing that De Croii- 
stadt soon made his peace, and an 
explanation ensued that made him 
ashamed of his doubts. 

Sternheim hatl just eloped with, 
and privately married, a young lady, 
the bosom friend and first cousin of 
Amelia: the young couple sought a 
temporary refuge with her, but the 
bride did not appear to visitors. Cir- 
cumstances arose which rendered 
them fearful of pursuit, and they 
went to seek an asylum with another 
friend ; at the same time Amelia, wlio 
was a great favourite with her uncle, 
resolved to hasten to his house, m 
the hope of procuring their pardon. 
A person more prudent or less ar- 
dent than our fair widow would have 
waited for daylight to commence her 
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journey ; but she saidj and doubtless ' 
she belicvedi that she was impatient 
to exert her good offices for the new- 
married pwr. Whether or not her 
benevolence was stimulated by the 
idea, that her abrupt departure would 
punish Ernest for his flirtation with 
Miss Sprotzler, we will not stop to 
inquire; suffice it to say, that her 
travelling-carriage quitted her house 
by the front gate almost at the some 
moment that Sternheim and his wife 
stole from the back door to the post- 
chaise which waited for them. In 
the hurry of departure Amelia had 
forgotten something, and was return- 
ing for it, when Ernest received the 
blow from the pole of her carnage, 
which might have been fatal but for 
the skill of the coachman, who pulled 
up in time to prevent the wheels 
from going over him. One may well 
believe that the sight of De Cron- 
stadt insensible, perhaps dying, drove 
all thoughts of the intended journey 
out of Amelia’s head. She had him 


cAmed to lier 'hduse, and sent im<* 
mediately for medical assistance; bttt 
as he was only stunned by the Mow, 
he recovered before the arrival of 
the surgeon to life and haiipinesst 
Time flew unheeded by the lovera, 
till Amelia, easting her eyea opoli 
the chimney-clock, exclaimed with 
great nalt?€le, “ Good heaven! I had 
no idea it was so late. You muet 
go now, dear Ernest, you must in- 
deed.” — ‘‘ Not till you have once 
more repeated the sweet assurance, 

that on your return- Ah! 

hush!” cried she archly; “ no more 
promises, lest I remind you of your 
broken one.” * 

At that instant the clock of the 
neighbouring church chimed twelve, 
and Ernest bidding adieu to his 
beautiful mistress, hastened home, to 
retrace in the fond security of pre- 
sent happiness all the vicissitudes of 
delight and despair which he had 
experienced in twelve hours. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A RAMBLER. 
No. XII. 


Poor Bertram continued his story 
as follows: 

“ I was taken to a cart which stood 
at the distance of a few streets, in 
which they placed me with very little 
ceremony; and then my tortures com- 
menced. My clothes were torn off 
and thrown into the street, and I was 
immersed in a tar-barrel, which oc- 
cupied one end of the cart; as, of 
course, I was much taller than the 
barrel, I was forced down neck and 
heels together, so as to suffer the 
tar to cover the whole of my body^ 
exeqat my face: a feather-bed was 
then brought, one end of which was 


ripped up, and I was transferred fi*om 
the tar to the feathers, which adher- 
ed to the viscous material, and 4X)m- 
pletely covered me. I was the first 
victim to this barbarous punishment, 
which none but savages could adopt; 
though subsequently several Other 
individuals were subjected to it: .yet 
I think none suffered like me « pot 
one had their very heaittstrings jrent 
as mine were. ' ^ ^ v 

“ Morning began, to dawnft.;Wd a 
large concourse of people ta assem- 
ble. . They^haQed my appearance in 
the cart (in which ! wea mw^phiqed) 
with frantic \etawUs r 
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nujcil about tb,©' stroet^ of BostoHi 
exposed to the ga^e of the multitude, 
four the crowd was increased by add- 
ed comers from every street. Two 
men were placed in the cart with me, 
who ever and anon threw large la- 
dJefulaof tar over my body, and then 
showered feathers from sacks provi- 
ded for thepui*pose. By these means 
my form was soon divested of all 
semblance of humanity, and I pre- 
sented an appearance of some mon- 
ster or demon, so completely was I 
transformed. In this state I was car- 
ried past my own house; I cast my 
eyes towards that which had once 
been the abode of innocence and 
peace, when a ruffian, but perhaps 
he was merciful, threw a ladleful of 
tar in my face. My eyes were filled, 
and the torture was excruciating, I 
now felt it covering the whole of my 
head; I gave the first shriek of ago- 
ny which had been extorted from me, 
when my mouth was filled with the 
disgusting mixture, I now sunk down 
completely exhausted, but was raised 
up, and tied with ropes to the frame 
of the cart,, whilst my persecutors 
still Continued at intervals heaping 
tar and feathers upon me. 

How long this proceeding conti- 
nued I know not; for after I had 
been exposed to it about two hours, 

I fainted, and did not recover my 
senses till the voice of my angel 
child sounded in my ear. But all 
vras darkness and despaii'! My sight 
was lost; I could not articulate; and 
I prepared to die ! Heaven, however, 
thought fit to prolong my wretched 
existence for its own wise purposes: 
ivould to Gh>d I could cease to repine 
atksdeoteeci! 

I have learnt fiom my child how 
1 was preserved ; and to her I owe 


the only mitigation of which my woes 
are capable. But to my story. The 
governor^ as soon aS intelligence was 
carried to him of the transactions, 
sent a detachment of military to res- 
cue me from the hands of the mob. 
They succeeded; for, satiated per- 
haps with their cruelty, my tormen- 
tors made no opposition to the sol- 
diers, who were, however, unable to 
secure one of the delinquents, who 
disappeared as it were by magic, I 
was taken to my own house, where 
my wife was in strong fits, and no one 
but my dear Emily possessed the 
least presence of mind. I was at- 
tended by her with the most anxious 
care ; tny body was oiled repeatedly, 
to detach the tar from its hold upon 
my skin, and every method was taken 
to restore me to my natural appear- 
ance, But my worst of miseries was 
yet to come. Having reason to sus- 
pect that another attack would be 
be made upon me, the governor re- 
commended that myself and family 
‘should leave Boston, and offered us 
an escort to some place of security in 
the interior. We gladly accepted his 
offer, though neither my wife nor my- 
self was in a fit state to be removed. 
But a litter was consti’uctcd, upon 
which we were placed, side by side, 
and with a heavy heart I left tho 
home of my fathers. I could not see 
it when I sighod my last farewell, for 
I was still blind from the effect of the 
barbarous treatment I had received. 

I must Imrry over this pai t of 
my story, for I cannot beai' to dwell 
upon it. Our party was attacked by 
Indians, at no very great distance 
from the city; the soldiers were cru- 
elly massaciied ; my angel wife^ in en- 
deavouring to shield me from tlie up- 
lifted tomaliawk of a savage chief, 

D 0 • 
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received the weapon in her breast, 
and fell a corpse by my side. I was 
sprinkled with her blood, and the 
shrieks of my child told me what had 
passed. Madness followed; for months 
1 was a desolate and lost being. The 
chief w ho killed my wife, touched 
with some feelings of pity, preserved 
my Emily and me; but I was long 
unconscious to what was passing 
around; and w'hen I again awoke to 
sense and reeollection, I was the 
wretched thing you see me.” 

Bertram now exhibited more of 
his face than they had yet seen, and 
it did indeed present a hideous spec- 
tacle. One eye was entirely lost; 
and from the other a rheum constant- 
ly distilled, which was sickening to 
look upon. His head was totally de- 
prived of hair; one ear was nearly 
torn off; and his face was so disfi- 
gured with scars, as to be entirely 
bereft of the appearance of huma- 
nity. Mrs. Ridley and Hammond 
shuddered at beholding it: he re- 
placed the coverings by which it was 
partly shrouded from view, and con- 
tinued. 

My body is scaiTed and dis-figur- 
ed like my face; but that were no- 
thing compared to the tortures which 
afflicted my mind. When I look at 
my child driven from society, and 
compelled to be an outcast in this 
wilderness; when 1 reflect on my mur- 
dered wife, I am again almost bereft 
of my senses, and 1 could curse my 
persecutors, but some feeling still 
withholds me, and tells me to leave 
them to their God. But I w'ander 
sadly, and must endeavour to come 
to the end of my sad tale. 

We remained with the chief who 
had preserved us for upwards of 
. twelve .teonths; and perhaps should 
still have been there, had not the vil- 


lage been attacked by aliostile, tribe, 
and the inliabitantsoompefled to^fly. 
In tlie confusion, my child and 1 lost 
our protectors, and we wandered for 
several days in > the pathless wilder- 
ness, till at lengUi we came to this 
hut, which had doubtless been some 
solitary Indian's, and here we have 
taken up our abode; here we have 
dwelt, and never seen a human face 
till it was my fortune, in one of my 
wanderings, to rescue you; and here 
I could be well content to die — but 
my child!” 

‘‘ She shall be mine," said Mrs. 
Ridley, “ Think not that we will 
leave you here to perish in this inhos- 
pitable wild .” 

“ We should not perish, if health 
and strength were preserved to me,” 
rejoined Bertram ; “ but if deprived of 
them, I know not what would be our 
fate, as we are beyond the reach of 
human assistance. We are two days’ 
journey from Trenton, and quite out 
of the track of travellers, who never 
pass this way.” 

“ You shall go to Trenton with 
us, for which place I must instantly 
set out,” 

‘‘ You! it is impossible that you 
should undertake the journey. Ham- 
mond has told me your story, and I 
honour and applaud the glorious mo- 
tives by which you are actuated, but 
he must precede you to Tren(on; I 
will be his guide, and procure some 
conveyance in which you can travel 
to your destination. To go on foot 
were to encounter certain death; at 
least in your present exhaustedatatet” 

This proposal was e^ferly pressed 
by Hammond: at length his mistress 
consented to adopt it, andit wasaet- 
I tied that he and Bertram should set 
out in the morning; the latter say mg 
he thought he never should again 
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vs6fttup6 to the aboclee of tneti) but 
a(o^iety for Mrs. Ridley and his 
daughter tempted 1dm once more to 
mingle ivitli his species. 

I must now bring Mr. and Mrs. 
Ridley's tale to a conclusion, and in- 
deed little more remains to be told. 


company th^ to' England ; she be- 
came attached 'to a young American, 
and remained at Trenton, where she 
was still living, the mother of a nu- 
merous family. The faithftil Ham- 
mond, however, was yet in their ser- 
vice. 


Sbereached Trenton in safety, Ham- Mr. and Mrs. Macleod lived to 
mond and Bertram returning on the greet their child’s return, and to see 
fourth day with a litter and horses their young grandsons and gratid- 
for her journey. Major Ridley was daughters grow up around them; 
still in confinement; and the meeting when they died in a good old age, 
between him and his wife may be blessing their descendants. Mr. and 
imagined, not described. The faith- Mrs. Ridley (the former having, at 
ful Hammond, with Bertram and his the earnest request of his wife, long 
daughter, were also heartily welcom- abandoned a soldier’s life,) resided 
ed ; and poor Bertram seemed to chiefly at their beautiful cottage in 
have lived only to place his daughter Scotland ; but he was now in Ame- 
in safety, for a few days after their j rica on public business, to conduct 
arrival at Trenton he breathed his | which he had been appointed, con- 
last in the arms of his attached child. | trary to his wishes, as it was consi- 
Here the romance of Mr. and Mrs. | dered that his former knowdedge of 
Ridley’s story ended. Thus far I the country might be of service. At 
have copied from a MS. which Mr. the commencement of our acquaint- 
R. placed in my hands a few months fince he was looking anxiously for- 
aflter our acquaintance ; and I learnt w’ard to the period which would con- 
from him verbally, that he had no op- elude his mission, and allow him 
portunity of agjiin meeting the Anie- again to return to his happy home, 
ricaiis in the field, as he was exchang- to which I received a w arm invitation 
ed and sent home, on condition of! to accompany them, 
not serving any more during the war. j A R/vmbli:r. 


Emily Bertram did not, however, ac- 
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About the time,” continued the 
hermit, when I flattered myself 
with peculiar favour from the object 
of my fondest adoration, the revolu- 
tion in France spread commotion all 
over the Continent. One party, with 
' pAtHotio zeal, associated to demand 
a. reform of the abuses committed in 
the ‘mime of our government : I 
brought all my influence and the aid 
; of pecuniary ' resources to this en- 
tej^riiic ColoftelO’Niel was pledged 


in his military capacity to support his 
royal master; and Donna Mirabella, 
with persuasive eloquence, conde- 
scended to argue against my hostility 
to the court, to which my own father 
and hers were unchangeable adher- 
ents. With joy Could I have yielded 
to her sweet intercession, if my ho- 
nour had not been Irrevocably en- 
gaged; and for the sake of this tie, 
love and happiness must be immo- 
lated: it proved ilo bloodless sacri- 
D D 2 
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fioe. Donna Mtrab^ll^, with tears 
in her beautiful eyes, withdrew from 
the garden where her parents per- 
mitted the interview. I stood some 
minutes petrified by the agony of re- 
signmg all I held most dear. I be- 
lieve my first movement wjis to follow 
Mirabella, and to assent to her pro- 
posals; but honour, stern honour, 
withheld me: I returned to my lodg- 
ing, and as I passed the threshold, a 
messenger from the chief of our con- 
federacy put a letter into my hand, 
requiring me to go instantaneously 
to the frontier, to meet delegates 
from the French emperor, I ordered 
my horse and a trusty servant, and 
in fifteen minutes was on my way to 
the eastern boundary of Spain. Be- 
fore I made the nearest stage I was 
arrested, cast into prison, and re- 
mained for some years in close du- 
rance, until liberated by the English 
arms, when I flew on the wings of 
eager affection to inquire how Donna 
Mirabella had fared amidst the strug- 
gles which convulsed the state. I 
could not trace her; but a house 
which was said to he occupied by 
the lady of Don Miguel Avallos 
liappened to be pointed out, and I 
thought my son’s wife might give 
some intelligence regarding Colonel 
O’Niel’s family. I may literally say, 
that my heart died within me when 
Dorah Moran, the wife of an Irish 
soldier, who nursed Donna Mira- 
bella, appeared at the door. 

* SenhorT she said, wiping her 
tearful eyes, * Dorah, widowed and 
old, is the only domestic left to the 
Lady Mirabella. Her lord, Don 
Miguel, is "with the French army: 
the British, God bless them! have 
neither pillaged nor disturbed the 
Donna, Biityouareill, senhor! You 
Was thin and pale whdti you came 


here, now you are white as a sheeted 
corpse. Do come forward to the 
saloon, and be seated. The Donna 
is taking her siesta: sweet soul, she 
sleeps poorly at night.’ 

I proceeded towards the saloon, 
but could neither stand nor walk. I 
leaned against the wall, till Dorah 
assisted me to the apartment, and 
brought some wine. 

‘ Is my father with the French 
troops?’ I asked. 

‘ Lord love yon, senhor^ an- 
swered Dorah, ‘ have you forgot 
that the old Don is dead long ago? 
No, it is I that am a forgetful tat- 
tling old woman : I should have re- 
membered, that in prison you could 
not have heard that my lord> your 
father, sent the false messenger to 
take you to the eastern frontier; he 
got an order for arresting you, to 
keep you from plunging deeper in 
ruinous schemes, hoping he could 
soon obtain your release; and when 
all the interest he could make was 
ineffectual to shorten the term of 
your confinement, he broke his heart. 
Your family and ours have had grief 
upon grief. Colonel O’Niel was 
killed in a skirmish with the patri- 
ots. Mrs. O’Niel pined away with 
sorrow’, and died soon after the 
French overran this country. Don- 
na Mirabella was left without for- 
tune, and far, far from all her rela- 
tions. When her mother died she 
paid every debt, but litde remained. 
She parted' with all the houst^old 
except Dorah, and we took a small 
house, or more prot)eirly a room; to 
serve us both; but poverty could 
not take away not hide the ftur iuce^ 
the charming person of my deat, 
dear lady. A French officer saw 
and followed her. She behiived fo 
him with the mostdistant civility ; but 
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be vran not to be disheartened, tie 
forced himself upon her day after 
day, though she several times shifted 
her dwelling^ to another part of the 
town, to avoid him. He made dis- 
graceful proposals to her, and but 
for the strength of my old arms 
would have tom her from me, to put 
her into a carriage that waited his 
orders. He, however, kept hold of 
her, and we were struggling at the 
door, which he had opened, when 
l>on Miguel, passing to a serenade, 
with servants carrying flambeaux, ob- 
served the contest, and joined us. 
In happier times he had asked Don- 
na Mirabella in marriage, and was 
rejected. He was now her deliver- 
er, her only friend, and in her res- 
cue hazarded his own life. He kill- 
ed the French officer; his servants 
put his body into the carriage, and 
set it down in a distant part of the 
city, and it was never known who 
dealt the mortal blow. Donna Mi- 
rabella had only herself to give in 
rccompence for Don Miguels ser- 
vices. She was raised to the pin- 
nacle of greatness and riches. All 
believed you dead, and the fortune 
was enjoyed by your son since the 
old Don had been no more ; but too 
sure Donna Mirabella and Don Mi- 
guel were never formed for each 
other.’ 

“ Dorah ceased speaking. She 
might have talked many hours with- 
out interruption from me. AH my 
senses, all my powers, were benumb- 
ed by anguish. Donna Mirabella 
rung her bell.^ I could not bear to 
see her, and telling Dorah I had an 
engagement, 1 threw my agitated 
frame into my carriage, with orders 
to drive to the British head-quarters. 
My offers of service were accepted. 
1 recovered my estates, and my great- 


est anxiety to reeunie the^potsession 
was, that I might secure Donna ^Mi- 
rabeUa from privations. 1 remitted 
to her a handsome income^ till the 
restoration of Ferdinand gave him 
power to resent all former attempts 
to limit the king’s absolute authority. 
The political and warlike events in 
tliis distracted country are known to 
aU Europe. 1 need not detail them. 
Ferdinand must have been conscious, 
that, with my sword, and as a nego^ 
ciator with our defenders, the British 
forces, I had served his interests, and 
promoted his restoration: however, 
he has shewn himself more disposed 
to remember my early opposition, 
than the more important services of 
later date. He could not, in com- 
mon decency, refrain from acknow- 
ledging, by my reception at court, 
that my wounds, my pen, and my 
tongue bad contributed to replace 
him on the throne. In the presence- 
chamber I first saw my son, after a 
separation of years. My temper 
was warm, but never revengeful. I 
accosted Don Miguel with paternal 
fondness: he lias since confessed, 
that having learned from his domes- 
tic spy, that I was at his house im- 
mediately when released from the 
state prison, and that Donna Mira- 
bella had regular remittances from 
me, his infatuated jealousy ascribed 
my frank cordiality to a device for 
securing easy access to her. How 
ill did he appreciate her pure virtue, 
and my principles of rigid honour! 
Let me, however, check this rising 
indignation, and forgive the penitent. 
Our errors and our miseries 'have 
arisen from the ever-fertile cause of 
woe, a contrariety of political send* 
ments in a family. Let parents and 
children shudder at disunion! 

“ My €on and I wei« at variance 
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from his earliest years, and fatal to I escaped to this province, amre that 


both have been the consequences. 
Even after we accorded in loyalty 
to Ferdinand, Don Miguel created 
food for dissension. He was envi- 
ous of my distinguished considera- 
tion at the court. A ju^to of young 
men, liis avowed intimates, flattered | 
the prejudices which led the king 
to acts oppressive to the subject, and i 
derogatory to his own character. 
They influenced him to give me a 
command of troops in this province, 
for the purpose of aiding the tax- 
collectors. This was an invidious 
duty. To extort from the peasantry 
all the produce of their labour I 
could not endure; but the king s re- 
venue did not suffer from my lenity. 
When a labourer or artisan was too 
j)oor to pay the impost, I advanced 
the money for him; and thus furnish- 
ed my enemies with grounds to de- 
nounce me as seeking popularity, 
with some dangerous secret view, I 
was summoned to Madrid, to answer 
for my conduct, and did not shrink 
from the investigation. I went fur- 
ther. In a private audience I re- 
presented to Ferdinand the discon- 
tents of his people, and the abuses 
frequently bearing his name. On 
my knees I besought him to consi- 
der, that being the scat of war so 
long, his kingdom was impoverished, 
and required his fostering tender- 
ness. He heard me with seeming 
complacency; but he is an accom- 
plished dissimulator. He desired 
me to returp next day to Guipuscoa. 

“ I took ipy measures accordingly, 
and was prepared to depart, if the 
intimation from a true friend had not 
apprised me, that an order for my 
arrest was to be executed that night. 
To expect a fair trial would have been 
self-deception. By mountain paths 


I my enemies would least suppdse it to 
I be my chosen place of refuge, I found 
faithAil hearts to conceal me, and 
hands ready to take arms in my de- 
fence. But I had no wish to raise 
the standard of revolt, and I did not 
join the Constitutionalists until the 
tyranny of the court made a com- 
promise in behalf of the people a 
hopeless attempt. My son and I 
were again opposed in warfare. If 
the highest and lowest classes in 
Spain had been true to their own 
cause, with the spirit and determina- 
tion of which the intermediate ranks 
gave an example, the sanguinary 
conflict must have terminated happi- 
ly for the king and for his subjects. 
But desertion and treachery paraliz- 
ed the patriotic efforts, and the hosts 
of France are the dictators of our 
laws, the ilevourers of our substance. 
All the limitations of the royal pre- 
rogative required by the Constitution 
would not have crippled the power 
of Ferdinand so much as it is, and 
will be, thwarted by the domination 
of France. 

‘‘ I can only console myself by re- 
flecting, that while I could wield a 
sword, I was true to the good cause. 
Wounded and bereft of sense, I fell 
into the hands of my son. He sent 
me to a castle on our estate in Mur- 
cia. Unhappily, Donna' MirUbella 
had come thither for sea-bathing the 
day before my litter reached the ca^ 
tie. She first saw me a captive^ ap- 
parently dying, after the lap^ of 
years since we parted ifi the garden. 
To her care And the assiduity bf 
Dorah I owed the prokHigatidn ef 
life, and I lived, though to tell the 
truth, I wished to die. J 

I had been about ten days 
^t up in the afremooils/ 
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spn came to the^ fortress. I had ne- 
ver seen Donna Mirabella ; for when 
she beheld me carriecjl from the litter, 
1 was insensible to her presence. 
Don Miguel scarcely took the trou- 
ble of throwing a veil of decency 
over his chagrin at seeing I could 
leave my pillow. That same night 
four ruffians broke my rest, dragging 
me from my bed. I was so weak that 
I could not walk across the room, 
unless supported by Dorah, my in- 
defatigable attendant; my arms were 
not within reach, or the villains sliould 
not have approached me with impu- 
nity. I did resist, but resistance on- 
ly exhausted my strengtli. I was 
thrown into a waggon, and after se- 
veral hours* jolting, the conductors 
halted, forced me to alight, having 
tied a bandage over my eyes, and 
conveyed me to a dungeon. A man 
with, a black crape over his face 
brought daily a pittance of food to 
my damp and noisome cell. 

“ I was so ill that little sustenance 
sufficed for me ; but a determination 
to burst my bonds roused every ener- 
gy of my nature, I felt returning 
vigour; but so conducted myself that 
the gaoler supposed I was dying. He j 
became negligent in securing the 
doors, and I was all ear to observe 
whether the locks and bolts were 
fixed. I seemed to him near disso- 
lution. He looked over me, and re- 
tired without undergoing the labour 
of drawing the ponderous bars. I 
waited till past midnight. I knew 
there could be no sentinel on the 
nordiem side of the, fortress, where 
the rock was too steep to require it, 
if, as I suspected, I was a prisoner 
in my owm castle. I ascended stairs; 
stole through several doors and pas- 
sage^t in a recess of the last, while 
gto^gmy way in the dark, my hand 


im 

touched the hilt of a poniard. I was 
glad to meet any weapon, and tried 
to take it with me. It held fast. I 
felt for the obstruction, and disco- 
vered that it stuck in a dead body. 1 
i had perceived a putrid effluvia, hut 
I ascribed it to the confined air. In 
this place not a ray of light appear- 
ed; nor had I any guide in my pe- 
rilous adventure, except where a 
moonbeam pierced the few ventila- 
tors in the massive walls. I again 
handled the corpse ; its delicate pro- 
portions told me it was a female, and 
a dreadful presentiment seized me. 

I took the sad remains on my shoul- 
der, and pursued my way. A door 
stootl ajar, and shewed the moon 
gliding before a large window. I ad- 
vanced, and soon recognised the cha- 
pel of the castle. A monument of 
white marble appeared to be newly 
erected. Wax candles burned on 
each side. I laid down my burden 
to examine the features. My fore- 
boding soul could no longer doul>t 
that the victim of assassination was 
Donna Mirabella. I raised her again 
in my arms, came round the high 
monument, and beheld Dorah kneel- 
I ing in fervent prayer before it, I put 
my hand on her mouth, while the 
other placed Mirabella in her view. 
The ecstasy of devotion was sus- 
pended . Dorah would have scream- 
ed if 1 had taken less precaution to 
stifle her voice. She took her belov- 
ed nursling to her bosom ; then, with 
admirable presence of mind, revert- 
ing to my danger, she said in low ac- 
cents, ‘ Take, take us from this ac- 
cursed den of murder !* She open- 
ed a wicket, and wc were soon far 
from the castle, which stood on the 
confines of Valencia. We got into 
an unfrequented part of tlie moun- 
tains. The heat was extreme. Tlie 
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state of the corpse made interment 
necessary without delay; and besides, 
if strangers as we were should have 
been detected carrying a dead body, 
we must have been detained as mur- 
derers. 

“ I had drawn the dagger from the 
Donna’s breast; I employed it to dig 
her grave; Dorah gathered grass and 
flowers to form a last bed for the 
child of her love, and when I cover- 
ed in the earth, she said, ‘ Here will 
I also be laid. I cannot live, since I 
have the certainty that Mirabella fell 
by the hand of Don Miguel. His 
poniard gave the death-stroke. I 
should know it among ten thousand. 
Fool that I was to go at his order to 
Madrid, to take papers from his ca- 
binet! I might have suspected harm, 
when he gave his carriage and an 
escort to bring me thither. At my 
return, I was told my dear lady died 
suddenly, and her body was in a state 
to require instant burial: the hypo- 
crite murderer placed a marble mo- 
nument over her, and I have prayed 
and mourned beside a pile of stone 
where she was never laid. But I had 
a hand in her death by leaving her, 
and my heart is broken !’ 

“ Dorah’s heart was broken. She 
lived but a few days, and never mov- 
ed from beside the Donna’s grave. 
I brought water from limpid streams 
and a variety of fruits to my compa- 
nion in sorrow; she hardly tasted 
them. Death was to her a messen- 
ger of joy. I buried her with the 
dearest sharer of her faithful cares. 
I watered the earth with parting tears, 
and took my course towards Guipus- 
coa. On the way I fell in with a 
traveller, who had no suspicion of 
my name; he had come from Mur- 
cia, and told me that Don Miguel 
Avallos had aceoaed himself as the 


murderer of his lady. He had k^pt 
her body, intending to jilace it in my 
dungeon, as a perpetual memento of 
my supposed crime; but hearing from 
his confidential gaoler that 1 was dy- 
ing, he went to the recess to throw 
the remains of Mirabella into the 
sea. They were gone, gone he be- 
lieved by miracle. I had also by su- 
pernatural means escaped through 
bolts and locks impenetrable. The 
gaoler on missing me made all fast, 
and gave no notice of my evasion till 
Don Miguel, going to visit my cell, 
made the discovery for himself. 
Gracious God! Spain has been, dur- 
ing years, the theatre of imposition, 
of crime, and tragedy : yet there I 
must wear out a melancholy existence. 

live like a wild beast in his den, 
though I am not, would not be, sub- 
sisted by rapine ; the common boun- 
ty of nature alone supplies my nu- 
triment.” 

“If you wish to leave Spain, we 
will endeavour to assist your escape,” 
said the Russians. 

“ I must now see the event of my 
young patient’s condition,” answered 
the hermit. “ If he lives, will you, 
generous strangers, assist him to ac- 
company me to England ? I have 
friends among the gallant officers of 
that blessed land, and I would pre- 
fer the toil of a peasant under a free 
government, to affluent leisure as^tfae 
subject of a despot.” 

The Russians revealed their name 
and rank, and explained the means 
they possessed for the security of the 
venture they proposed. They re- 
turned from time to time to concei t 
their plans with the hermit. The 
grandson of Don Zelos was cur^ Of 
his wounds. The Russians hired a 
vessel for a short excursioo to Eng- 
land. Don Ignatius and 
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son of Daft Z^los, habited as Rus- shores where misfortune is sure of 

sian servants, embarked in their train, ^ an asylum. 

and landed safely on the happy (| B. O. 


THE GIANTS OF THE SHARKA VALLEY; 

A popular Tale of Bohemia, 


(Concludeil 

Tiik youth hastened with all pos- 
sible speed into his beloved valley, to 
equip himself for the perilous con- 
flict : repairing to the black palace, 
he took the horse out of the stable, 
J>ut on the suit of armour, and when 
he had emptied the flagon, he found 
himself able to wield the ponderous 
sword with ease, and felt so strong, 
that he conceived himself already to 
be more than a match for the foul 
fiend. As it had been agreed upon 
by the duke, the princess was con- 
ducted to an open place, situated be- 
tween the city and the Sharka valley, 
where the stranger had promised to 
attend to receive her. When she had 
been arrayed in bridal attire for this 
her last excursion, and her weeping 
attendants brought flowers to adorn 
her bosom and her beautiful hair, she 
chanced to cast her eyes on the nose- 
gay which some days before the hand- 
some young gardener had gathered 
for her. All the flowers were faded 
and withered, excepting that one 
ifhich she had so much admired, and 
which was still as fair and fresh as 
ever. She removed it, and placed 
it in the nosegay her bosom: tran- 
quility hope revisited her heart; 
wd a»0T talking the most affectionate 
&rewell of her father, she prepared 
with great resignation to go forth to 
mQet the detestable stranger. 

The jp^iests pf all the convents, and 
w persons of both sexes who pos- 


rom p. 154.) 

ry piety, accompanied the princess 
and swelled her train. They carried 
sacred relics along widi them; the 
whole procession joined in prayer; 
but no miracle took place, and the 
prince of darkness, in the figure of a 
knight, clad in magnificent armour, 
over which was thrown a loose scar- 
let mantle, richly embroidered with 
gold, advanced and claimed the per- 
formance of the duke’s promise. He 
held up the contract in his hand, and 
when the priests and their pious com- 
panions beheld the bloody signature, 
tliey were plunged into the greatest 
affliction ; their tongues refused their 
office ; they could pray no more, nor 
were they capable of any opposition 
to the evil spirit: so that he had al- 
ready extended his arm to seize the 
princess, when a horseman in black 
armonrand scarf, with uplifted sword, 
dashed along, with the rapidity of 
lightning, on a steed of exquisite 
beauty, and in an authoritative tone 
commanded Satan to release the prin- 
cess. The infernal spirit instantly 
turned round, and cried, with eyes 
flashing fire, “ Who art thou, mor- 
tal, that presumest to require me to 
renounce my rightful property 
” I come,” undauntedly replied the 
black knight, “ to protect innocence 
against thy malice, and I bid defiance 
to thee and to all hell. If thou wilt 
not set the princess at liberty, pre- 
pare thyself for the combat.” 

^ S^atan did not .wait for tfierepo^i- 
E c; 
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tion of this challenge, but called to 
the black knight to dismount; wliere- 
upon so tremendous a conflict ensu- 
ed, that all present were nearly pe- 
trified with astonishment, and even 
the oldest men did not recollect any 
parallel to it. The combat had last- 
ed with the utmost fury above an 
hour, when Satan, weary with the 
exertion, cried, “ It is enough for to- 
day, and I appoint to-morrow morn- 
ing to decide the matter.” The black 
knight approved the proposal, and 
without waiting for the thanks of the 
princess and the applauses of all the 
spectators, he vaulted upon his steed, 
clapped spurs to his sides, and away 
he galloped to the mysterious valley. 
The prince of darkness disappeared, 
and the princess was conducted back 
in solemn procession to the palace of 
her father, who, astonished and in the 
highest degree rejoiced at the appear- 
ance of so valiant a champion, again 
ventured to conceive an idea of the 
possibility of his daughter’s deliver- 
ance from the clutches of Satan. 

J aroslaw, having hastily exchanged 
his knightly accoutrements for his 
own humble apparel, returned to the 
duc..l gardens, and related to the 
good-natured old man the particulars 
of the combat. iHe then resumed 
his usual employment, and after work- 
ing the remainder of the day with 
the greatest alacrity, retired to rest 
at night with the most agreeable an- 
ticipations. With the first dawn of 
day he quitted his bed, and begged 
the gardener s permission to witness 
the ensuing combat. The gardener 
was too anxious to learn the issue of 
this extraordinary affair to refuse the 
indulgence solicited by his young as 
sistant; but he again admonished him 
to take good care to keep himsel 
out of danger. Jaroslaw, in high 


spirits, hastened by the shortest ^ 
to the crystal palace, emptied thfe' 
flagon, put on the white brilliant 
mour, and away he galloped on the 
snow-white steed, beautiful as the 
day, to the field of combat. The 
princess and her train had already 
irrived ; and Satan appeared in the 
ihape of a hideous dragon, with four 
heads, from each of which he vomit- 
ed flames of fire against his adver- 
sary. Fortunately, however, Jaros- 
aw was protected by his enchanted 
armour from all injury. He boldly 
began the conflict, and laid about him 
so stoutly, that in half An hour the 
field of battle was covered with dra- 
gon’s heads which he had cut off; 
but though they were immediately 
replaced by others, yet the monster 
could not gain any advantage over 
him, and after they had again fought 
a whole hour, Satan once more de- 
sired to defer the decision of the con- 
test till the following morning. Ja- 
roslaw, mindful of the red wine that 
was yet left in the red castle, assent- 
ed to the proposal, rode back to the 
valley to transform the knight again 
into the gardener’s lad, and as such 
to give his master an account of the 
second combat. The princess was 
reconducted to the city, and looked 
forward to the morning of the third 
day with anxiety, but yet with hope; 
for her unknown champion had al- 
ready performed such prodigies, that 
she entertained little doubt of her 
final deliverance; besides, the 
derful flower in her bosom still cdn^ 
tinued quite fresh and lively, as if 16 
confirm her hopes and to annoWie^a 
happy futurity. 

On the third morning, 
repaired to the red pdaee. TlheMte 
and the princess, whil 
ineanwhye preeetNied 
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edpUuse. At hi^thrAknight inni^ 
by-re^linxM>urj and mounted on ared 
diiarger^ like the god of fire, waa 
seen approaching. On hia arrival, 
thft earib opened, and flames burst 
firpm ita boaom as dm precursors of 
Satani who tb^ time appeared in bis 
own proper terrific shape. All pre* 
sent were horror-struck, and the prin- 
cess swooned: Jaroslaw alone was 
not daunted, and prepared for the 
conflict For two long hours were 
the formidable combatants engaged, 
till Satan's strength forsook him; Ja- 
roslaw demfuided the contract, which 
his adversary was obliged to surren- 
der, and which he lighted at the 
flaming eyes of the evil one and re- 
duced to ashes. The prince of dark- 
ness vanished witli a tremendous 
noise, and Jaroslaw fell on one knee 
before the duke: but he had receiv- 
ed so severe a wound in the elbow of 
his left arm, that he bled profusely, 
and before he could utter a word, he 
sunk senseless to the ground. All 
hastened to his assistance, and the 
princess herself bound up his wound 
with a handkerchief which she had 
embroidered with her own hand. 
The knight being still too faint to 
move, the duke returned with his 
daughter and their retinue to the pa- 
lace, with the intention of sending 
his own surgeon to administer relief. 
When the duke was gone, Jaroslaw 
recovered, and the attendants whom 
Ijhc prince had left witb him would 
bswe conducted him to the palace, 
bui^b^ mounted his horse, end with- 
out 1 ^ m wb as bidding them farewell, 
ported to the mountiUBs. The men 
gazed in astonishment after the mys- 
terious: kpigbli and wept to infin:3n 
the dukeiyrbo waa sorely grieved that 
^ fpUaut deliverer of bis daughter 
Aflbitd bini tlmwpleasttre to 


manifest his gratitude fisr so signal a 
serrice. 

When Jaroslaw returned home, the 
gardener, who had been seriously 
alarmed at his long absence, desired 
to know what bad detained him. The 
youth related all thet had happened, 
and added, that he bad tarried in 
the field of battle till the red knight 
had recovered from his swoon, upon 
which he followed him to the entrance 
of the valley, where he ascended a 
hill, from which he watched him ride 
into a magnificent red palace, that 
shone with such brilliance, as if it 
had been cut out of a single ruby. 

The youth then returned content- 
edly to his work, and was always 
doubly delighted whenever the lovely 
princess came to M^alk among the 
flowers. One day on visiting the gar- 
den, she found the lad asleep on a 
shady bank, and observed her band- 
kerchief tied roundthis left arm, 
which was otherwise uncovered. As- 
tonished at this sight, she wakened 
Jaroslaw, and inquired how he had 
come by the handkerchief. Con- 
vinced ihut he should never have a 
more favourable opportunity for re- 
vealing his secret, he replied, “ This 
handkerchief, O most lovely of prin-» 
cesses, thine own fair hand bound 
about my arm, when I enjoyed the 
inexpressible happiness of rescuing 
thee from the power of the wicked 
one. Well mayest thou be surprised ; 
for it was no other than the humble 
gaixlener'a lad who thrice combated 
the prince of darkness for thy free- 
dom, and finally conquered him with 
the powerful assistance of that God 
who is the protector of innocence.” 

This story appeared too incredible 
to the princess, glad as she would 
have b^en to find that Jaroslaw was 
her deliverer. She conducted him, 
E L ^ 
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however, to th6 duke, to whom he 
repeated his declaration; at the same 
time disclosing all the secrets of the 
wonderful valley, and the manner in 
which he had become possessed of 
such extraordinary strength. “What 
thou tellest me,” answefed the duke, 
“ certainly sounds very fine, but it 
would be an egregious folly in me 
were I to give credit to thy story, 
without requiring some proof that 
thou art the same person who, by his 
transcendent valour, has delivered 
us from so great a calamity.” 

JaroSlaw bowed respectfully, and 
solicited permission to go to the Shar- 
ka valley to equip himself as the un- 
known knight. The duke signified his 
assent, and anxiously awaited his re- 
turn. He was seated at table with 
his whole court, when a messenger 
came to inform him, that a stately 
knight, in brilliant white armour, was 
seen issuing fl?bm the Sharka valley 
and approaching the palace. The 
whole company instantly rose; and 
the fair princess, running impatiently 
to the window, instantly recognised 
the champion of the second combat. 
The knight was conducted into the 
hall, and on removing his helmet, 
discovered the features of the hand- 
some young gardener. The duke 


clasped him affectionately to hk 
som, and promised him a princely 
reward ; but when he obserted Jft- 
roslaw’s tender looks, and themodest 
flush that mantled on the cheek of 
his daughter, he easily divined the 
sentiments of the lovers, and deter- 
mined to celebrate their nuptials that 
very day. ' ' ^ 

When Jaroslaw imprinted the first 
kiss of love on the chaste lips of the 
princess, she silently presented to him 
the flower, which he instantly recog- 
nised: he would have laid hold of it 
and pressed it to his lips, but it waa 
gone, nor did he see it again till the 
evening of their wedding-day, wbCn, 
contemplating the firmament, in which 
the stars seemed to emit increased 
lustre in honour of the occasion, they 
espied the lovely flower glistening all 
alone; but presently it was transform- 
ed into a garland, which hung over 
the heads of the lovers, and seemed 
to promise them long and durable fe- 
licity. 

Jaroslaw succeeded his father-in- 
law in the sovereignty, and attained 
a good old age by the side of his vir- 
tuous consort, who bore him several 
children, to whom he transmitted tl>e 
ducal crown and throne. 


THE MASQUERADE, 

•I HAD long wished to go to a mas- daughters; and as soon as I mention- 
querade, but the opportunity never ed my intention, the ladies were ea- 
was afforded me till my last visit to ger in endeavouring to persuade their 
London, about two years ago. An mother to let them accompany me. 
entertainmentofthat description was This was not a very easy task to 
then given at the King’s Theatre, achieve; the old lady had contWMJted 
and I determined to be present at some prejudices against masqueriadea 
what I conceived must be a scene of on the score of morality, which 
unbounded hilarity and festive gaie- had great difficulty in ^'removing, 
ty. I was staying with a family con- However, they ' W 

sistingbfa mother, one son, and two condition that ^ bfothtftr el^itid 
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also be of the party; aiid the inter- 
val of two or three days was fully 
occupied with the important busi- 
ness of arranging our characters, 
dresses, &c. 

At length the important evening 
arrived; and with hearts beating high 
with expectaticHi, we stepped into a 
coach, and in a very few minutes 
were launched at once into the vor- 
tex of gaiety, where all were engag- 
ed in sailing down the stream of time 
as lightly and as swiftly as possible. 
The confusion of characters, and the 
noise and bustle which prevailed 
around, for some minutes bewil- 
dered us; but we soon got accus- 
tomed to the scene, and entered 
most heartily into all its whimsicali- 
ties. The associations, both of things 
and of persons, we found at times 
irresistibly droll. Alexander the 
Great and Henry VIIL were in fa- 
miliar conversation; Mary Queen of 
Scots, that beautiful and unfortunate 
w^oman, was seen walking round 
with Rob Roy; whilst her rival, 
Elizabeth, joined in a waltz with an 
inhabitant of Otaheite. Greeks, 
Hebrews, Turks, Frenchmen, Spa- 
niards, and Danes, jostled each other : 
here were tars, who had never seen 
the sea; there jockies, who knew as 
much of a horse as they did of Chi- 
nese; melancholy Hamlets making 
love to every female they could get 
to listen to them; and Rangers walk- 
ing about with all the solemnity and 
gravity of Methodist preachers. J ohn 
Wedey was engaged at whist, and 
betting loudly on the odd trick. A 
cardinal was paying his^ devoirs very 
assiduously to a fine young Savoy- 
ard, who seemed, however, to be 
rather inclined 4o desert his eml- 
ne»ce ' for a dashing hussar, who | 
wasr dangling, at her sidg; and we , 


were not a little amused at seeing a 
Meg Merrilies, in “ wild attire,’* join- 
ing in a quadrille the other charac- 
ters, in which were a British officer 
of the present day, a Greek of the 
16th and a British nobleman of the 
17lli centuries, a Spanish grandee, 
“ sweet Anne Page,” a Quaker, and 
a Dutch flower-girl. Then, as to 
things, we noticed a Spaniard, who,, 
by his dress, seemed to be divided 
j equally between Spain and Venice; 
a Crusader had pistols stuck in his 
girdle; Richard I. was decorated 
with the order of the Garter; a sul- 
tana, rich in silks and diamonds, had 
omitted the characteristic of East- 
ern females, the trowsers. Various 
similar anachronisms and mistakes 
might have been discovered, but my 
attention was soon arrested by a dif^ 
ferent and a far more interesting 
subject. 

In a corner of the room the most 
deserted and lonely, if such epithets 
can at all be applied to a spot from 
which the crowd had receded only 
for perhaps a foot or two, attracted 
by the graceful movements of a youth- 
ful pair engaged in^the Spanish fan- 
dango, sat two figures, one (a male) 
wrapped in the ample folds of the 
tartan, and the other (a female) sim- 
ply attired as a Swiss peasant: a 
third person, his figure completely 
concealed by an immense domino, 
stood at a little distance, attentively 
observing them. The two who were 
seated appeared to be engaged in 
earnest and anxious conversation, 
and the tremulous hcavings of the 
lady’s bosom proved that she at least 
was deeply interested. At this mo- 
ment a sudden rushing back of the 
throng, which had surrounded the 
dancers, carried me and iny compa- 
nions to the immediate vicinity of 
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this interesting group : a sob, almost 
amounting to a groan, burst from 
the lady, which was unnoticed by 
the giddy crowd, but which caught 
my ear, and also that of the fair Ma- 
deline, who was hanging on my arm. 
“ That lady must be ill,” she ex- 
clmmed; and with thcT promptness 
of active humanity, she was instantly 
at her side. “ Pardon my intrusion, 
madam,” said she, addressing the 
stranger, but you appear faint: 
the heat of the room is probably 
oppressive; can I assist you?” 

“ The room is indeed oppressive, 
I wish I were away : would to hea- 
ven I were at home!” replied the 
lady in tones so sweetly sorrowful, 
that the remembrance of them will 
never be effaced. “ Nonsense I” re- 
plied her companion, ‘‘ you cannot 
go home yet. Nothing is prepared; 
you will be better soon.” Madeline 
had some aromatics in her vinogar- 
ette, which were administered to the 
incognita^ who expressed her sense 
of the kindness in terms which evinc- 
ed a mind highly cultivated and re- 
fined. 

Although thejady seemed pleased 
and gratified by our attentions, they 
were evidently unwelcome to her 
companion, who most ungraciously 
repulsed every attempt to enter into 
conversation; whilst he beckoned to 
the figure in a domino, and whis- 
pe^ng to him a few words, out of 
which we could only catch, “ Let me 
know as soon as it drives up,” he 
wrapped himself still closer in bis 
plaid, and sternly throwing himself 
across the seat in such a way as to 
prevent our approach to the lady, 
lie preserved a sullen and contemp- 
tuous silence. The domino disap- 
peared, and finding all our efibrts 
to induce the Highlander to depart 


from his taciturnity were vain,, we 
joined the gay and giddy tbeo^g 
once more, though myself efid Ma** 
deline could not divest ourselves of 
a feeling of intense interest for the 
fair incognita^ to whom and . her 
companion a considerable portion of 
mystery appeared to attach. 

In a few minutes after, as Made-^ 
line and myself were standing up^ 
with a quadrille party, we saw the 
domino walk up the room, and short- 
ly after all three passed towards 
the entrance ; the lady eagerly look- 
ed around, as if in scaixh of some 
one, and recognising my fair part- 
ner, she made a deep courtesy, but 
was suddenly hurried forward by 
her companion, and we lost sight of 
her in the crowd. Our feelings were 
so powerfully interested, that it was 
some time before we could enter 
into the amusements of the evening 
with our usual spirit; and when we 
returned home, the “ mysterious 
two” formed the subject of our con- 
versation, and we in vain endeavouri* 
ed to find a clue which would lead 
us to a discovery of their persons and 
stations. 

1 had returned to the country, and 
the occurrences at the masquerade 
had gradually faded from my recol- 
lection. One day in autumn, having 
been out with the hounds in the vi-r 
cinity of — I was slowly riding 
home, when a chaise passed meidriv- 
ing with great speed, on the north- 
ern road. It did not, however^ pass 
so quick but I could distinguifib a 
sort of confusion witbin, and ^ the 
I faint scream of a female yU>ra^ 
plainly on my ears* Where ^ female 
I was concerned, I never hesitated 
danger or diflicultl^ and 1 immedL 
ately turned my hoi^ and galk^ied 
after the chi^ Tbe posC^ya< 
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Artve with great fury, and my spi- 
rited animal being jaded with a long 
and toilsome run after reynard, I 
gHEiduaHy lost ground, and eventu- 
ally lost si^t of the chaise. At 
the next turnpike I obtained intelli- 
gence ef its route, and again pushed 
forwards. By great exertion, after 
riding eight or nine miles, I reached 
the inn at the post-town of - — just as 
the chaise was about to start with 
fresh horses, and ordering the post- 
boys to stop, I rode up to the door, 
and pulling it open, discovered that 
it was occupied by a lady and gen- 
tleman, the former of whom had 
fainted, and the latter fiercely de- 
manded by what authority I dared 
to interfere with his proceedings. 
‘‘ By the authority which every man 
has to interfere when a female is 
concerned,” I replied. I have 
reason to think this lady is not wil- 
lingly travelling with you, and till I 
am satisfied on that point you shall 
not proceed.” 

“ She is my wife, and detain us a 
moment longer at your peril,” re- 
turned my antagonist, foaming with 
rage, and presenting a pistol, which 
he had drawn from the pocket of 
the chaise. I knocked it out of his 
hand, and in falling the lock struck 
against the chuise-door, and it went 
off. He then leaped out of the 
chaise, and seizing me, endeavoured 
to pull me from my horse; but the 
report of the pistol having brouglit 
out the landlord and several of the 
waiters, we were soon separated from 
our father undignified contest, and 
some attention Was given to the lady 
in the e^iaise. She was conveyed 
into 'the' house, still seiiseless; and 
whilatf a waiter i^^dispatched for a 
sur^eeiii^^JVfra. White, the landlady, 
proWtptly administered such resto- 


ratives as she had at haiid ; and her 
endeavours were crowned with suc- 
cess, as the lady slowly recovered 
from her swoon. The gentleman 
now insisted upon being no longer 
detained; she was bis wife, be suid, 
and he would inflict the severest pe- 
nalties the law imposed on those who 
retarded his progress. “ As for 
you. Sir Kniglit of Romance, who 
ride about to succour distressed 
damsels, if you are what you ap- 
pear, I shall deal with you after a 
different fashion, as soon as the ob- 
ject of your gallantry is placed in a 
situation where she will be less in- 
teresting — (these w'ords w ere uttered 
with a sneer) — to boys and stable- 
grooms and waiting-women.” 

Once convince me that she is 
your wife,” I replied, ‘‘ and I will 
offer no further obstacle to your de- 
parture, but apologize for my in- 
terruption, or give you any other sa- 
tisfaction you may demand. My 
card will inform you that you will 
not be dishonoured by meeting me.” 

** I am not his wife,” exclaimed 
the lady. “ Aided by those who 
should befriend me, he seeks to force 
me to be his ; but I call upon you as 
friends to a distressed female not to 
suffer him to take me home.” 

“ I shall be proud to defend you 
with my life,” I replied; “ and if 
your persecutor persists in his de- 
signs, and will not allow you to pro- 
ceed unmolested where and when 
you please, I shall feel it my duty to 
send for a magistrate, and have the 
whole of this nefarious business pro- 
perly investigated.” 

“ She may go to the d — 1 if she 
likes,” exclaimed the person, whom 
by courtesy I have styled a gentle- 
man, and rushed out of the room. 
In a minute he jumped into the 
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chaise, and having whispered some- 
thing to the post-boy, the vehicle was 
^oon out of sight. None of us felt 
interested enough to pursue him, 
our whole attention being claimed 
by the lady, who was well calculated 
by her appearance and manners to 
interest and attract. In a sweetly 
modest and expressive tone she apo- 
logized for the trouble she li.acl given, 
and said, such was her ignorance of 
the world, that she feared she must 
still intrude upon us for advice and 
assistance. I replied I should be ll 


proud to render either^ and ofiered 
the fair stranger the protection of my 
mother and sister, which wa^ eftgetly 
accepted. A chaise anfl four was 
immediately ordered, and having li- 
berally rewarded the people at the 
inn for their kindness and attention, 
we departed for Holly fiouse, which 
lies about ten miles from - — ;• ^ 

On her road the lady cornmuni- 
cated her short but interesting his- 
tory, which I shall give the reader 
in my own w'ords. 

(To be concluded in our next,) 


UNDER THE ROSE. 


From Memoirs of the Rose : 

The rose is not only the flower of 
love and the emblem of beauty, but 
it is also considered the symbol of 
^^crecy. A kiss is often taken and 
allowed under the rose.” A belief 
that tw'o young companions have be- 
come lovers is a suspicion whispered 

under the rose.” The certainty of 
arrangements for an intended mar- 
riage often transpires “ under the 
rose ;7 ,and whenever I greet the 
full-blown impression of your exqui- 
sitely engraven seal, with its appro- 
priate motto, Sub rosd, I always 
.anticipate beneath it, if not a poeti- 
cal kiss or a lover’s secret, yet ex- 
pressions of kindness, and feelings 
of friendship, which are sacred and 
inviolate; and for which these letters 
on the importance of the rose must 
be my feeble return. 

The following passage on the above 
•attribute of our favourite flower is 
from Brown’s curious work on ‘‘ Vul- 
gar Errors.” « When we desire to 
confine our words, we commonly say 
they are spoken under the rose; 


In a Series qf LelUrs to. a Lady, 

"which expression is commendable if 
the rose from any natural propertie 
may be the symboll of j^dence ; and 
is also tolerable, if, by desiring a Se- 
crecy to words spoke under the fose, 
we only mean in society and eohtpo- 
tation, from the ancient custohie in 
Symposiacke meetings, to went* chap- 
lets of roses about their heads;' and 
so we Condemn not the Qerthane 
custom, which over the table dc- 
scribeth a rose in the seeling; but 
more considerable it is, if the ori- 
ginal were stich as Lemnla^ and 
others have recorded i th^ft the rose 
was the flower of VenUs wWieh^Cu- 
pid consecrated unt6 HarpOC^^itJ^Las 
the god of silence, and Waa there- 
fore an emblem thereof.” * 

I have somewhere fifrCn the fol- 
lowing lilies ^ten as a translktibn, 
although they aVe rathej^a parapK^se 
of thd^e which BroVii herfe' : 

The rose is Venus* pride— the archer boy 
Gave to Uarpocratfa.his mother’s flower. 
What time fond lovers told the tender joy— 
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Hence o’er the festive board the host uphung 
Love’s flower of silence, to remind each 
guest. 

When wine to amorous sallies loosed the 
tongue, 

Under the rose what pass’d must never be 
express’d. 

Happy jire we, my dear friends, 
who live under the auspices of a dif- 
ferent state of society ; when instead 
of hanging up the rose as the guar- 
dian of bacchanalian revelry, we in- 
troduce the fair sex as a rational and 
eflEectual check upon that licence of 
speech which the influence of wine 
has so falsely been supposed to jus- 
tify. 

It appears to have been with re- 
ference to this attribute of secrecy, 
that the rose was adopted not only 
as a part of the blazon on the arms, 
but likewise as a cognominal desig- 
nation of the fraternity of the Rosi- 
crucians, a sect of philosophers which 
appeared in Germany about 1614, 
and presently spread themselves 
through most of the countries of 
Europe, and out of which has sprung 
the present system of Freeijasonry. 
The opinion that the rose was as- 
sumed as the symbol of secrecy, and 
the cross to represent the solemnity 
of the oath by which the vow of se- 
crecy wfis ratified, is defended by a 
writer of authority on the subject. 
Against this presumption, however, it 
is i^gued^ that the armorial bearings 
of John Valentine Andrea, a cele- 
brated theologian of Wirtemberg, 
were a St. Andrew's cross and four 
roses — which Andrea is suspected 
0 / having fabricated the legend of 


Father Rosicross, out of which ori- 
ginated the celebrated order. 

I ought to apologize for such a 
seemingly unfeminine digression; but 
I wish you to know, my fair friend, 
that these were the men so long 
famed for their occult studies in the 
pursuit of some imagined universal 
panacea, or elixir vitae ; and also of 
that wonderful transmuter of all in- 
ferior metals into gold — the philo- 
sopher’s stone. These foolish pur- 
suits, which, in the 16th century, 
made such a noise even in England, 
are now exploded; and no doubt 
many individuals, whose gold by the 
processes of alchemy had been turn- 
ed into dross in the crucible, would 
derive much consolation from the 
doctrine of the following paragraph 
from one of the writers of the sect: 
It is a very childish objection, that 
the brotherhood have promised so 
much and performed so little. With 
them, as elsewhere, many are called 
but few chosen : the masters of the 
order hold out the rose (the secyot) 
as a remote prize ; but tliey impose 
the cross (the labour) on those who 
are entering. Among otlier curious 
notions, they held that the principle 
which determined the shape of ani- 
mals and vegetables when they be- 
came organized was incipient in cer- 
tain salts, to be obtained from the 
ashes of similar bodies ! Sir Kenehn 
Digby has left a recipe for producing 
cray-fish after this fashion; and the 
celebrated Kircher is said to have 
exhibited in his museiim a phial, her- 
metically sealed, containing a rose, 
the product of such a lixivium. 
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THE NOVICIATE. 

(Continued from p. 14^.) 


To avoid breaking the narrative of 
Lord Ohrtbnd’s suit to Wilmina, we 
have delayed mehtioning how Ga- 
briel Hossack fared with Sylvester, 
who, in riding from the granaries, 
said to Wilraina, “ I could almost 
violate father Roderick’s sepulchre, 
to scold him for imposing upon me 
such a gloomy mortal or goblin as 
Ilossack. He is a dwarf, but no jest- 
er. His wit is of the saturnine or- 
der.” 

“ lie is a sensible, worthy, culti- 
vated creature,” said Lord Ormond, 
who rode on one side of Wilmina’s 
palfrey, and Sylvester on the other. 

** Ugly toad, he puts me out of 
humour with myself,” said Sylvester. 

You surely may envy his person- 
al distinctions,** said Wilmina smil- 
ing. 

** In your opinion at least,” an- 
swered Sylvester significantly. “ But 
in sober sadness I have been at a loss 
howto dispose of your angri Gabriel. 
He cannot carve diversion for him- 
self in Archibald’s merry household, 
which you will allow is unconscion- 
able. He must be employed; and 
then he is so contentedly indefatiga- 
ble, that I am dissatisfied with my- 
self to see the mere mockery of a 
man exempted from all the passions, 
I could almost say all the frailties of 
humanity.” 

“ The Lady Wilmina deigned to 
be Gabriel Hossack’s example,” said 
Lord Ormond ; “ you and I, Sylves- 
ter, were ^posed to patterns fiir in- 
ferior. It is not, however, too late 
to copy perfection, when the hean 
and will are excited and fixed. Hos 
sack is sotnetimes destitute of occu> 
patioo, and then he writes for me: so 


I have reason to know his value bet* 
terthanhis master; and: hehas taught 
me ideas of female excellence, such 
as never entered my mind; till he eri- 
larged on the qualities of his bene- 
factress.” Wilmina could hotih gooil, 
manners withhold all acknowledg- 
ment of this direct compliment; she 
gravely bowed, and changed the Con- 
versation. 

Some weeks after the departute of 
Lord Ormond and hts friends, as 
Wilmina went to her dormitory with 
a torch in her hand — for candles or 
lamps were used only on great occa- 
sions — she was not a little startled to 
see the uncouth figure of Gabriel 
Hossack stationed near the entry of 
her outer bower. He put a small 
parcel into her hand, and vanished 
so instantaneously, that she aliUO^ 
believed for a moment a vision su- 
pernatural had flitted from hCrview. 
But the parcel was a material sub- 
stance, and she was anxious to know 
the contents. Her damsels waited 
within ; she* derired them to bring 
more fuel and some torches; she was 
to be occupied with business, and 
they might go to bed. When they 
had brought the fuel and torches, 
she left them to their repose in the 
outer bower, and bolting the' inner 
bower, untied Gabriel Hossack’s par- 
cel. It contained a whistle Curiously 
carved, and a slip of parchment with 
the following words r v ' 

** A servant devoted tO^the LSfdy 
: Wifanina has obtained cothe 

to Balveny Castle, in quei^ of a for- 
gotten crucifix, given to his ntolher 
by the deceased Lady Balveny. He 
b sworn not to utter a word, and to 
return wHli all expedition : bdun- 
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den must obey» but it is no violation 
of the oath, that this parchment be- 
seeches the Lady Wilmina to wear, 
day and a whistle hallowed 
by a benediedep from the infallible 
head of the diurch militant* The 
whistle was bestowed by father Ro- 
deride;, and in these troubled times 
he foresaw, that its singular note 
should be well known to the trusty 
retailors of the Lady Wilmina/’ 

Wilminaread these lines withalanui 
the greater as she knew not what 
might be feared. She rightly con- 
jectured that Gabriel must have dis^- 
covered, or supposed^ some design 
against her* Her first impulse was 
to take the parchment to her father, 
but her brothers were known to have 
been lately at Ormond Castle; Hos- 
sack was in the service of Sylvester, 
and some suspicion might arise in 
Lord Balveny’s mind, wliacU she 
couldnotbelieve they deserved. She 
decided against giving his lordship 
uneasiness, for a cause which per- 
haps originated only in some misap- 
prehension of the dwarf; and by li- 
terally complying with his request, 
she miglit do all that circumstances 
admitted* This was the drsf time 
she liad acted without consulting pa- 
ternal experience, and she shudder- 
ed( at her own bold determination; 
but tp occasion the least suspicion of 
her/ brothers .seemed to her the 
greatest of ^evils, and ^ if she could 
Sparer her fatlmr so much pain, was it 
not her^uty With these reflections 
she humbly committed herself to the 
prptectipnof tlmAlmightyGuardian; 
she invoked they ir^and the saints, 
ami the sleep of innocence composed 
her mind* / 

;In theeondjac^ of WUmina of Bal- 
,veuy. we^halL not find the extrava- 
gWhp«»foTOonces.^0rihed to hero- 


ines of a love romance ; but wc hope 
to shew, that even in some barbarous 
times, a rational, well - principled 
daughter formed the happiness of 
her parent, and was a blessing to, all 
her connections. 

It is difficult, perhaps impractica- 
ble, to confer extensive public bcni)f> 
fits without a mixture of alloy, espe- 
cially in times of extreme distress. 
Rude natures, irritatccl ,hy misery, 
are apt to abuse liberality. MeU) who 
in their happier days were accounted 
peaceable and compassionate, ancl 
whose families were saved from death 
with the provisions furnished from 
Balveny Castle, seemed to assume a 
right to the relief gratuitously be- 
stowed ; murmuring loudly when do- 
nations, however small, were given 
to strangers. They went so far as 
to threaten forcibly to repel every 
such intruder; for they relied on 
Lord Balveny’s goodness in making 
allowances for the effects of despera- 
tion, and if strangers were excluded, 
they must of course have larger sup- 
plies among themselves. Besides, 
Lord Balveny was always averse to 
stir up commotion, and they could 
not believe he would provoke his own 
people to disturbance, for tlie sake of 
beggars he never saw before, and ne- 
ver might see again. They were mis- 
taken. Lord Balveny loved peace; 
but he knew that to preserve it the 
first symptoms of tumult must be sup- 
pressed. Wilmina saved him the 
pain of bearing all the tales of dis- 
content related to her, and by expos- 
tulating with the crowd, and attend- 
ing early and late while provisions 
were distributed, she prevented an- 
noyance to the strangers, who were 
served only as passengers to other 
districts. Her mitliority concilmtcd 
civen in-restraining the multitude, and 
F F 2 
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Lord Balveny’s estates were exempt- 
fed from disorder, though all around 
the lower classes extorted benefac- 
tions from their lords, or subsisted by 
plunder. Thus, in doing good to 
others, Wilmina ensured the highest 
advantages to her father and to her- 
self. 

Among the applicants for charity, 
several friars craved food for twenty- 
four hours, to help them forward to 
their own country. They were boun- 
tifully served, and begged to escort 
the Lady Wilmina past a wood, near 
which they purposed to lodge for the 
Uight. They were foreigners; but 
the lady understood Latin, French, 
and Italian. She moved slowly, to suit 
the heavy pace of the pilgrims, who 
complained that their strength had 
greatly failed since they had lived on 
a very scanty fare, till they came into 
Lord Balveny’s domain. They press- 
ed near to Wilmina, telling their ad- 
ventiwes, and they were about fifteen 
in number. Wilmina had an escort of 
four horsemen and twelve runnihg at- 
tendants. As they approached where 
the road diverged across an open 
moor, the strangers faced about, and 
drawing loaded pistols from beneath 
their cassocks, mortally wounded se- 
veral of Wilmina’s tf*ain before they 
could unsheath their weapons. All 
that were still able to wield a brand 
defended their lady with determined 
courage, and she blew Gabriel Hos- 
sack’s whistle with all Iier might. 
Two lads, who happened to be cut- 
ting faggots in the Wood, ran to the 
nearest hamlet to alarm the inhabit- 
ants; but ^re that assistance could 
Urrive, Wilmina must have been car- 
ried off, had not her own prescnce of 
'mind, and the valour of a yoiuig 
huntsman, defeated the attempt.— 
One of the ruffians seized her bridle- 


rein, and telling her, if she made any 
reristauce her life must be the fori* 
feit, led her from the place where his 
accompfices were combating her few 
remaining attendants. She recollect- 
ed that if she touched her palfrey 
between the ears he would plunge 
and kick, and therefore tamely sub- 
mitted to be drawn a few yards to the, 
north-east; but having provoked the 
horse to make a sudden spring, and 
to rear and struggle with the leader, 
he sti'etched out his sword-arm to 
grasp at some part of the saddle. 
Wilmina wrenched the sword from 
his hand, and cut his shoulder se- 
verely ; he fell, calling to his band to 
earn their reward by securing the 
lady. She gave herself up for lost; 
but two hunters appeared to her res- 
cue. The fight was renewed ; one of 
the hunters fainted ^vitb loss of blood, 
and the other must have been oveiv 
powered, if a shouting crowd hod not 
rushed upon the foe. The hunter 
who survived called to the- people to 
take the ruffians prisoners, and to 
spare them to make confemon of 
their instigators: but the admonirim 
came too late; they were all dead or 
dying* for the people in fury attack- 
ed them before the hunter could mo- 
derate their resentment. * V- 
Some of the men from the hamlet 
had galloped to Balveny Castle, and 
Lord Balveny was soon on the ground, 
embracing his daughter, and thank- 
ing her delivererSr He found her 
busied in binding up the woundzof 
such combatants as shewed any i^unp- 
toms of vitally* A number of as- 
sistants from the casde presently ap- 
peared, with proper dressings, and 
with litters to remove the wounded, 
and biers to transport the dead. 
Lord Balveny addressed the hunter, 
who stood erect against a tree, and 
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receiving no reply, drew nearer; his 
face was pale» his eyes fixed^ and on : 
examining his person, it appeared he 
had four thrusts of a poniard in his 
limbs, and a more dangerous stab in 
liis body. He was carried to Balve- 
ny Castle. His name and quality 
were unknown, but Lord Balveay 
bad nO; doubt he was of high de- 
scent; for diough his hunter’s dress 
was of homespun grey, tiic under 
tunicwas of hne linen, a rare luxury 
at that time ; and in his pouch were 
found a large sum in gold and three 
badges of knighthood. 

During eight days be could make 
no effort to articulate, or even to 
move, except the feeble indication of 
a wish to change his posture. Wil- 
inina administered cordials or nou- 
rishing liquids with her own hand. 
Her attendance was incessant, and 
Lord Balveny left him only to inves- 
tig<ate the late outrage against his 
daughter, and to reward those that 
came to her aid. The ruffians were 
all dead, and nothing was found up- 
on them to furnish a clue to tlicir em- 
ployers. In about a fortnight, the 
patient was able to inform Lord Bal- 
veny that his name was Auriol Drum- 
mond. He obtained one badge of 
knighthood, in his seventeenth year, 
from Henry VIIL of England, for 
services in the civil wars, which were 
kindled by the destruction of the mo- 
nasteries; another badge was confer- 
red, along with golden spurs, by the 
hand of Francis I. of France, under 
whose banner he engaged against 
Spain; the third badge was the gift of 
King James, in recompence of his 
success *agaiii8t the northern insur- 
gents. He was just returned from 
France, and was making the best of 
Ills way to Edinburgh, with ope trus- 
jty .attendant^ when the sight of a 


lady in the most critical situation iul- 
pelled him to het rescue; but he had 
communications for the royal ear, 
which, as be might be for some time 
unable to travel, it was necessary to 
impart by a messenger properly war- 
ranted to receive them. 

Lord Balveny sent an express to 
the king with this intelligence; and 
the giuie man of Ballengeith came 
with all expedition to Bdveny Cas- 
tle. He held a long conference with 
Drummond. Lord Balveny was, 
after two hours, called to assist; but 
wc are not to divulge state secrets. 
The king said he forgave Drummond 
for losing all i*ecollection that he was 
a secret envoy, when he beheld a fair 
heroine in peril; he expressed high 
indignation against her assailants, 
and regretted that not one survived 
to afford means to detect their insti- 
gators ; nor did he forget to testify 
his concern for Drummond’s faithful 
servant, who liad so often escaped in 
war, and fell at length by the hand 
of ruffians, but he died bravely fight* 
ing in a good cause. 

The knight of Drummond reco- 
vered daily after disburthening bis 
mind of anxiety regarding his mis- 
sion to France. His convalescence 
banished Wilminafrom his chamber, 
unless to come with her father to ask 
for him. He grew impatient to re- 
gain the use of his limbs, that lie 
might remove to the hall, and he was 
sensible that Wilmina’s disappear- 
ance increased his disquietude. She, 
on the other hand, caught herself 
wishing for his society, with a solici- 
tude that covered her cheeks with 
blushes, and filled iier mind with dis- 
quiet and self-rcprchension. By pain- 
ful efforts, however, she concealed 
her listless or perturbed feelings from 
every eye. , Lord Balveny divided 
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hU assiduities betweenher and Drum- 
mondi and ascribed to due exhaustion 
caused by loss of blood, that anxiety 
and sadness which his patient vain- 
ly struggled to disguise. When his 
lordship mentioned those symptoms 
to Wilinina, it required her utmost 
self-command to repreSs tho agita- 
tions of joyful hope; but she soon 
reflected upon the uncertainty that 
she was the object of susceptibilities, 
that experience had now painfully 
taught her to understand. Could 
Drummond have known her medita- 
tions, his illness had not been so pro- 
tracted. He was in France when 
she appeared at court; but the fame 
of her beauty, attainments, and vir- 
tues, had reached him through the 
reports of his countrymen whom he 
met on the Continent. W ould Lord 
Balveny bestow this gifted daughter 
on a younger brother, when the re- 
presentatives of the first families in 
the kingdom must be happy to lay 
their titles and wealth at her feet, 
both fur her own sake, and on ac- 
count of her noble alliance? True 
love and true merit are always diffi- 
dent; and Wilmina’s guarded beha- 
viour had so much the aspect of in- 
diflerence, that her, lover sunk in 
despair. 

The fever recurred with violence; 
his life was pronounced in danger, 
and again Wilmina resumed her sta- 
tion near his pillow : the fever abated ; 
and though Drummond was reduced 
to die lowest debility, he could no- 
tice Wilmina’s tender vigilance on 
his behalf. Was this merely in ac- 
knowledgment for the service he bad 
been so happy as to render her? or 
was he blest by an interest in her 
heart? Oh that he could solve this 
question ! but the dread of offending, 
of pstraiijging the Jovely being on 


whose presence depended sil that 
gave value U> existence, restrained 
the inquiries that almost rose to his 
lips while Lord Balveny slumbered 
in hU cliair. But this self-denial 
could not be long endured. Dmm-t 
mond had a very, nesdess At 

an early hour, Lord JSalveny . and 
Wilmina sent his attendants to rest^ 
Drummond lay quiet. Wilmina hop^ 
ed he was enjoying repose,; she soft^ 
ly laid a coverlet over Lord Balveny, 
who slept soundly, and returned to 
her seat near the patient. Her eyes 
were fixed on. his wan visage, tears 
flowed, and she laboured to suppress 
her sobbing woe. It was the end^of 
November; the earth was covered 
by snow, and a calm, frosty^ undawn^ 
ed morning approached; while Na- 
ture, hushed in profound silence^ 
seemed to rest from her labours: the 
wide and lofty chamber had no light 
but from a few faggots of splintered 
pine, emitting on the hearth a flick- 
ering ray ; but Drummond's sight, 
accustomed for weeks to obscurity, 
could mark in the features of Wih 
mina involuntary emanations of terM> 
derness, that spoke to his inmost 
soul. Lost in anxious thoughts on 
his account, and shedding the^ frO^ 
quent tear, she did not observe the 
glances he directed to her counte- 
nance: her eyes at length^met lus; 
she deeply blushed as she wiped the 
moisture from her cheeks; and ,tnQ 
longer master of his feelings, in a 
voice almost inaudible, he addressed, 
as he believed, a dying confessiour^f 
the love that soon should lay bmiitt 
aa untimely grave. ^ i 

Does the Lady Wil|nina,^y0U<d^f 
safe a tear 4;o an unhappy ataffiiiger^ 
who dies in hopeless devotien. tocher 
ebarma? It is not woundtof^stee) 
that has struejk luotvitolairbiitrhe will 
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expiater in death liki presumptuous ^ 
passkm. I die, Lady Wilmina, and 
only the certait^ that I soon shall he 
breathless dayj could wring from me, 
that — for your-you alone^I wish to 

The uncertainty of Auriol Drum- 
mond returning her preference had 
occasioned to Wilmina a state of mor- 
tifying suspense, and her fruitless ef- 
forts to banish him from her thoughts, 
or to think of him with cooler grati- 
tude, often agonized her feminine de- 
licacy. She wished sincerely, but 
with composure, to acknowledge her 
obligations to the valorous spirit, the 
warlike arm that rescued her from 
horrible captivity to an unknown, 
though unquestionably a base ruffian ; 
her deliverer had suffered the extre- 
mity of danger and pain in her be- 
half; she desired to be gratefiil — 
alas! her sense of his merits exceed- 
ed all bounds— she wept for his dan- 
ger — she wept for her own weak par- 
tiality; but now she was happily as- 
sured their sentiments were recipro- 
cal: the predominance of filial duty 
was for a few moments suspended, 
and hardly knowing the import of 
her words, she said, “ Live, live for 
Wilmina; she owes her brave deli- 
verer more than life; think her not 
ungratefhl. Youth will overcome 
your^’— ‘malady, she would have 
added, but Lord Balveny moved, the 
coverlet fell, and he awoke. Drum- 
mond, however, had heard enough 
tJO'qwodiKfe a salutary revulsion in his 
frame : fen^ore the hospitalities of 
Christmas -occasioned an influx of 
guests to every castle, the invalid 
'CCUld 'slowly walk to the hall, impa- 
tient for an opportunity to renew his 
etiamouired professions to Wilmina. 
Stttce he began to recover, she saw 
Cidy to>inake brief inquiries; 


each day brought a visible amend- 
ment in his health; yet not unmixed 
with the bitterness of self-upbraiding 
could she behold her lover. She had 
listened to his avowal, she had en- 
couraged his passion without waiting 
for the sanction of her father: the 
load on her spirits could be relieved 
only by acknowledging her trespass 
against filial duty, but maidenly bash- 
fuliiess imposed silence during the 
few minutes she saw Lord Balveny 
alone. When his lordship informed 
her that next day the knight of 
Drummond would be their compa- 
nion at dinner, there was fortunately 
no witness; she threw herself on her 
knees, and burying her face in Lord 
Balveny’s gannent, sobbed out an 
acknowledgment of her fault, and 
implored pardon. Ilis lordship rais- 
ed and embraced her, with assur- 
ances not only of forgiveness, but ap- 
probation. If Auriol Drummond had 
not periled his life in her rescue, she 
and her father* might have been most 
miserable; with his blood he had 
purchased full right to her dearest 
affections, and in every respect he de- 
served her highest esteem. Wilmi- 
na’s gratitude to her indulgent fatlier 
may perhaps be imagined, the most 
emphatic language could not give it 
expression. 

The skies were wrapped in fogs, 
the winds roared, the roads were cn- 
, tirely blocked up by a heavy fall of 
snow; no neighbour could come to 
partake of the Christmas feast at 
Balveny Castle, nor was the absence 
of guests a disappointment; the no- 
ble owner, his ever-pleasing daugh- 
ter, and accepted son-in-law', were all 
in all to each other. Wilmina and 
Drummond were solemnly betrothed 
in the presence of a few friends, as 
soon as the toads vferc opened by a 
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partial thaw; ami early in March the 
weather improved so much, that he 
set out for Edinburgh, to ask the 
king’s consent to his marriage; a re- 
spect invariably paid to high supe- 
riors in that age. His bride exerted 
all her firmness in parting from him, 
and to sustain her accustomed cheer- 
fulness after he was gone. To shew 
Lord Balveny that another was more 
necessary to her happiness, she felt 
would be as indelicate as ungrateful. 
Lord Balveny saw and appreciated 
her duteous efforts, and soothed for 
her the pains of absence by fre- 
quent commendation of her affianced 
spouse. 

The tenth day after his departure, 
a horseman, in violent haste, called 
Lord Balveny to draw off his sons 
from a fray with some adherents of 
Oliver Sinclair. The aged leader 
embraced and blessed Wilmina, say- 
ing, he would endeavour to return 
before sunset, but did not intimate 
the cause of his leaving home. He 
repaired to the scene of disorder 
with a chosen band of followers, pre- 
ceding them, attended by a priest, 
bearing the symbols of peace in his 
banner. The Master of Balveny 
and his brother had put to flight 
the retainers of the king's favourite. 
They rallied on an eminence, with 
the intention of pursuing the Doug- 
las men, and seeing Lord Balveny’s 
people, concluded he was bringing 
a reinforcement to their antagonists. 
Without adverting to the pacific ban- 
ner, they aimed a shower of darts 
from the vantage-ground, and the 
wairrior of many hard-fought fields 
was wounded by a turbulent rabble. 
His men, though fewer in number, 
attacked the Sinclairs in their turn* 
WUHng to hazard all to arrest the 
progress of a feud that could not but 


involve many families in bloodshed 
I and pillage, Lord Balveny advancedv 
holding out the banner of peace; 
but Oliver Sinclaur’s brother, who 
headed the party, commanded them 
to destroy root and branch the proud 
Douglas. Lord Balveny and his 
faithful followers made' a gallant de^ 
fence; they must have been all cut ^ 
in pieces by the huge body opposed 
to them, if notice of their danger 
had not reached Sylvester as be; re- 
turned from repulsing the Bmclaim. 
He ordered a messenger to summon 
the Master of Balveny and his forces, 
who were still in sight, and Sylvester 
with his horsemen galloped to supr 
port Lord Balveny — but Lord Bal- 
I veny was no more. The priest had 
thrown a cloak over him, and con- 
cealed his death, aware that it would 
I dispirit the remainder of bis people. 
The priest met the Master, and gave 
the tidings, which made him Lord 
of Balveny. 

Even in the moment when natural 
affection ought to have prevailed, 
Archibald was influenced by party 
spirit. He perceived that now, or 
never, he could separate his sister 
from Drummond, and constrain her 
to marry Lord Ormond— a short de- 
lay might make her a ward of the 
king. His people were engaged un^ ‘ 
der the command of Sylvester; only 
the priest had a certainty of Lord 
Balveny’s decease, for he had walk- 
ed from the struggling throng to a 
place where the priest offered |Hray« 
ers for his safety: he reeeived 
last office of religion on his bended 
knees, and expired. 

Father Gongalus was not a dtsin^ 
terested, high-minded &ther Rode- 
rick: yet, bad be been awanpofHdie 
new lc^d!s design, be would not bdve 
concurred in 
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to eftli' otit (>f ^ tosatm ¥ft«rk* tm 
of afta, 

left alone beiild#^ hifrfalhfer*s<»%ddyj 
took the^«}g0elMriil^4W$tii his finger, 
whibh be gaire to the person brought 
ky the priest^ commanding him with 
all speed to aee the Lady Wilmina, 
an<L to aei^Jtho Wks^ sbht 

by liOTd ]^lveny as a iokch for Ker 
to escape from the castle instanta- 
mouaigr ; ^Ottret Sinelatr'Was in full 
ittaitli to fteoe her afw«y ; Lord Bal- 
yOnjrsssd his mew^ere skimffehing 
toiitotod faimt hat bis force was too 
well app4>kitaed and immeroua to be 
rtoistodc He instilicted the messen- 
ger whither be shoidd conduct the 
Lody^ Wiknina, aifd empowered him 
to take the direction of her escort. 

WSfiiina^ saspecting'no imposition, 
prepared to obey her fother, who 
she knew was tint easily alarmed; 
and therefore Ihe danger must be 
kery^ urgent When he ordered her to 
fly from it. Before her palfrey and 
escoto were ready, she was in wait- 
ings )«nd harmg mounted, chained 
the attendants to proceed with all 
expedkioiK The gmde brought her 
to a lone house, where, to her glad 
surpriae^^ she found her brother Syl- 
vesterri Arehibald had persuaded 
Kim, that iir preventing Wilraina from 
* beoQiaHig the wife of a younger bro- 
ther^ theytihouid consult the ho- 
notiTi of tfaeirfamily; and in justice 
toiihiia itf should be mentioned, he 
had norconoeni in hking the foreign 
Eofthins 4to ^catry her away. Lord 
Qmend ad die Masla o£ Balveny 
afeliitty«ato:eal^ him that 

transaction. He toU Wifanina that 
Itosd Baltot^eonunimoiied him to 
taltovtlto ioatotood «wf her escort 
whdiklamadM^aoper repiesenta- 
tiadtintfam IhwKement^of Soedand 


concerning Oliver Sinclair’s misbe* 
haviour. He spoke truth, though 
not in the sense apparent to hb sb- 
ter. He spoke of Archibald Lord 
Balveny, while she doubted not the 
title was still vested in her father. 
By along and rapid journey she reach* 
ed Glammis Castle. Lady Glam-i 
mis was rejoiced to see her, and led 
hertoahall that bore the signs of 
ruined grandeur: she fainted before 
Lady Glammis could introduce her 
to her nieces. 

A contagious fever raged in Scot* 
land. It began among the poor, 
owing to the bad quality and defi- 
ciency of food, and infection spread 
the distemper to those who might 
have prevented or mitigated the fa- 
mine in which it originated. The 
charities instituted by Wilmina saved 
the people on Lord Balveny’s estates 
from extreme dearth of the necessa- 
ries of life; but she was not on that 
account exempted from the maligni- 
ty of the disorder. Divine Providence, 
however, brings good out of the most 
afflicting dispensations for the pious 
and benevolent; the fever saved Wil- 
mina from falling a helpless prey to 
Lord Ormond. Sylvester hastened 
away to attend his fatlier s obsequies, 
and was but a few hours gone, when 
Lord Ormond arrived with a strong 
party of men to force her to liis ship, 
which waited in the firth of Tay. 
An alliance w ith her was not so im- 
portant to his political schemes as 
during her father's life; but a vehe- 
ment passion, not unmixed witli re- 
sentment for declining his hand, im- 
pelled him to seize her, lest Dfutn- 
mond should discover her retreat. 
Beit^ informed she had caught the 
epkiemic, he burst out into a thou- 
sand execrations on the fever, and hu^ 
Go J 
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ried fn>n] Glaramis Castle. Though 
desperately brave, he was the slave 
of superstition. His nativity had 
been cast by an astrologer, who fore* 
told that he would die of contagion 


commonicated byaifthrlady; 
almost befisved' that dm doo^Miwt 
now to ovsotaiBei^' 


^KETCHES OF CHARACTER, MANNER 

OP SOCIETY IN THE COUNTKY T^^^F ITAtTl" 


(Concluded 

Bur the Jtera is not yet over — 
there is still the cuccagna to come — 
an amusement to which it is worth 
while to devote half an hour. This 
ifuccagna, indeed, differs in no re- 
spect from the poles that are climb- 
ed for the sake of the prize fixed on 
the top of them at our own country 
fairs, the very name of which is evi- 
dently derived from the Italian fiera; 
but our best climbers are far sur- 
passed in dexterity and perseverance 
by those »f Italy. Though they 
may ten times have nearly reached 
the top, and ten times slipped down 
to the very bottom, they are not to 
be deterred from fresh attempts, till 
they have at length gained the piece 
of money, the lambj and the bottle 
of liqueur that crown the summit. 
It is arousing enough to see eight or 
ten little half-naked urchins, whom 
the most arrant gipsy of them all 
would not scruple to acknowledge 
for her own children, mounting on 
one another's shoulders, and forming 
a pyramid reaching to the top of 
the pole. The boldest of the gang, 
who occupies the highest place, al- 
Teady extends his hand to seize the 
pMze, when the base of the pyramid 
begins to totter: the bd at the bot- 
tom, unable longer to bear the weight 
that is upon biro, stoops, runs and 
htstautly all Cbe others, slipping down 
llie pele^are seen kicking and sprawl- 
ing m a confused heap on the ground.' 


>om |K ISi.) i 

The /era is at to^e«MS|ileldy 
at an end; Signori S^atSwiitiieide 
and Parabolaniate already goaeitbe 
operatic coilipMy have quitted ^be 
town imroediaitely afterriialastreim- 
sentation,andW^ tbeal Bignaea-Iio- 
dola has withdrawn bevsri^ to tbe 
profound regret of thegendefiieiirbnt 
to the supreme satisfaetron of tbe 
ladies. That in the night fixed for 
her departure, hundreds of the in- 
habitants assemUed benealb, the Win- 
dows of this dMM Lodola^ thaitoi- 
intemipted'eaofoaevmt the aw; and, 
finally, that when she appeared to 
mount the travellbig-cansfige^^tiie 
crowd was {mmense, and sbe waees- 
corted wHh torches, forttevnsf and 
morcoli beyond the gates oftha tpwn, 
are circuntstan^s whkh it were> su- 
perfluous to mention) Bs4hia4a hot 
the usual and regular made of< pro- 
ceeding. It only nenuans tbsrofore 
to remark, that S^nor fbdBnarrio 
has immortaKeed Ma s ialf ^ bp a» lur ; 
that all the hdiesi iiMi*and^th|Oiit 
voices, ring this lAt, wWfa n t aetitthq; 
one of tbe fioaHshOs Whisb f€l^ 
naccio intiwdiieed 'in -wnrii-- 
sion: mcMoiPtr, AnlrewiriCisohin 
whose occnp d do n Atsndfienip^^ 
in coiMque^’of^ dop a y ^ of 
the ‘WriAiitwiA j|ffli|[i|in£ 

image ofilli8eey>ltmtthtIlm«|t0Mber 
eAteii nor UMode lAMnebsAepMbus 
o(f 'tke'divha 'Aetfdk,' in 

the ttonihig<'1tSf<n feiikuiiif 
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I'bO Yfsual ulcnoe «8d quiet I viqlendy at tliis to him so obnoxious 
nc^^^iier¥a(}etbe|poodt«wB, mid they whim of hb laily-wife^s; but as it is 
are not Kkely to any uiterrup* only at the said botteghe that he has 
tion till thtf ati^oaniivafc a seat and vote, whereas at home he 

In tlie first days of autumn, in- enjoys only a seat but no vote, the 
d ee d , you observe a more than ordi- lady stays where she is, in spite of 
nary degree of httstle; but it b soon all this head-shaking: nay, she would 
ovei^ mhI' aftdoubces the deathlike not issue orders for departure on 
stillness which immediately 8U<iceeds. Chrbtmas-eve itself, had he not hit 
Whoever has an estate, a villa, or upon the lucky thought to apply to 
ibta^fmsts hi the country which he the camliere servente^ who has just 
own, prepares at the arrived from town on a visit, and to 
ebrnmenoement of autumn to leave request his kind intercession, 
town; for the purpose of enjoying This delay of the lady is not, liow- 
tbe p faeaurcB of rural life. Even ever, by any means to be ascribed 
tlkwe mmrekesii cMti, and cavedieri, to caprice, as her husband very cr- 
for certain reasons, do not roneously imagines. Ladies never 
A d WW to pass the autumn at their act from caprice; their conduct b 
oWn coruntry^^seats, are, nevertheless, the result of a maturely considered 
tio^left behind; they are engaged by and well-digested plan. She shall 
the OMmm of estates and villas for be missed in the social circles of the 
the dmwof the vUUeggioiura^ and go town, at the casino, in the botteghe, 
out of town with them. Hence the &c. ; when she at length makes her 
eWriM, ^eorso, the botteghe^ and^ appcai'ance, she will be welcomed 
the very atreets are as empty as if with rapture, assailed with questions, 

’ that sc ou r ge of mankind which of and loaded with tender reproaches. 
oM snatcliiri from the tender and Accordingly, it is the intention of pre- 
leamed Petrarch hb celebrated Lau- paring a brilliant triumph for female 
re, end whidi the modern Italbns vanity in which the above-mention- 
hre ifccustomed to class under the ed delay and late arrival originate: 
SaiUe^bead' with the presence of the but these are honourably distingubh- 
^tinaii% had ktely raged there, ed from other late appearances and 
In thb state the town remains till arrivals already adverted to, inas- 
toWil f d s Christmas; for, as a propen- much as nobody is incommoded by 
liity to come late and to go late is, them but the husband, which is a 
si il^were, inoato in the Italian fair thing of no consequence whatever, 
^ywu vrik recojlect what I have since he is perfectly accustomed to 
Mid of ike tfaei^es and the botte- the being incommoded in every pos- 
* c uery^ene ef them strives to sible way. The fair lady— for that 
^4li^in^AwoDttiitry aalong as possi- she possesses some beauty is a mat- 
httsbandiOf the lady, in- ter of course, a conditio sine qua 
fiOw aita4mfora the she would have no reason ip expect 

Ipf fif qiipstinns. or tender reproaches or 

ai the same time congratulations, were she even to 
rignificantly, longs take a foncy to stay so long at her 
fttovtfiyto be back in the botteghe campagna as the persevering St. Si- 
and abakei hjs head mon stood uponlria pillar-^tUe fair 

G o 2 
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lady, I say, is actually surrounded j 
by all the fashionables of the other ' 
feex, young and old, who are joined 
by her intimate friends, though with 
rather heavy hearts and somewhat 
elongated faces — and questions, ten- 
der reproaches, and congratulations 
follow in anticipated succession. The 
lady, on her part, assures them, that 
she never ceased to think of her 
dear friends, and longed sincerely 
to be with them again; but as they 
knew how passionately she is attach- 
ed to a rural life, and she has found 
the country this autumn particularly 
interesting, she trusts they will par- 
don her the more readily, as she 
should never have supposed that she 
could be missed, or that her absence 
would even be remarked. 

As to the passion for rural life, and 
tlie interest found in the country, we 
must not implicitly believe what the 
lady is pleased to say on these points; 
for to her, who speaks with such en- 
thusiasm of the cara campagna^ this 
cara campagna^ where nobody ad- 
mires the corsetto alia Greca, where 
nobody is enraptured with the cin- 
tura di pelle which encircles her ele- 
gant waist, where even the most 
tasteful morning dress excites no en- 
vy, and where there are to be sure 
trees and plants and hills and dales, 
but no casino and no botteghe, is an 
abode of misery; and it would be im- 
possible for any thing but the forti- 
tude and perseverance of a lady, when 
bent on realizing some favourite idea, 
to purchase a short triumph by toi> 
menta thus voluntarily prolonged. 
How a residence in the country can 
teaUy become a torment, those wi!f 
easily conceive who have had oppor- 
tunities of closely observing the in- 
habitants of Italy, male and femaje, 
and consequently know how few inr 


trinsiaresources bothcanry with them 
into the country, and how 
they are of thee wt of Uviog ^ther«* 
All those .QccupiUippa^ 
where render a country life^jp 
esting and agreeabloA are, 
lian a terra incognita. He^oijiiisx^ 
ther for hor^es npr^fieid, 
reads little or nothing; \he dia}ik||a 
walking, and makes neither long^por 
short excursions;, and for agricul* 
tural experiments, improvements) and 
the like, he not only feeU nai|iclina>r 
tion to engage in tliem, but considers 
them as totally beneath bis dignity* 
Hence his knowledge pf rnral eco- 
nomy extends but just so far, th^ he 
is aware that it is necessary to sow 
before one can reap, and that his 
horses prefer a feed of gats to a mess 
of stubble. Whether his ragged and 
beggarly tenants have any thing to 
eat, and what, is to him a matter of 
perfect indifference. It follows of 
course that, under such circumstan- 
ces, the Italian, who merely visits bis 
villa for fashion's sake, neither does 
nor can enjoy himself there; and that 
this villa, though adorned with all 
the charms of Nature, must be to 
him an abode of ennui and misery. 
This observation equally applies to 
the fair sex. 

Whoever has attended any of our 
country wakes or feasts, will be but 
little edified by an Italian Sagra^ 
where all is so cold, so sober, so te- 
dious, that it is impossible to help 
admiring, in the highest degree, the 
abstinence of the I^lians, 
regard this /Sagra as a festival. , 
ours and other countries, supb days 
are celebrated with , feasting,, d|iy|kr 
ing, dancing, sipgingi* yftu meet at 
every step with jpvial.coun^aaupes, 
the aspect of which dispose you iiir 
voluntarily to gaiety; but yw 
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896 th 6 frugal sons of Italy, with their 
Img pale faces, ranged in rows on 
some^pen place, perhaps before the 
churchi ’ or wherever else the sun 
shines in autumn ;Hid winter; tlieir 
eyes looking right forward beyond 
tbeir aomewhat prolix noses; some- 
times extendkig their hands towards 
the genial orb of day, and striving, 
by means of the rapid friction of the 
said hands, to eonmiunicate to tbeir 
other chilly members the warmth 
which they Iwive received. This the 
Italians call Scaldarsi alfuoco degU 
Spagmoli'^^^ warming themselves at 
the fire of the Spaniards” — but the 
sun is as much the fire of the Itali- 
ans as of the Spaniards ; nay, I can 
scai'cely believe that the latter know 
how to turn this gratuitous warmth 
to better account than the former. 
A gleam of sunshine in autumn or 
winter is a signal atwhich the windows 
of the palace and the papered case- 
ments of the cottage are alike thrown 
open. The inhabitants pour forth 
from their cool dwellings, and crowd 
like sheep against a thunder-storm in 
dense masses on the spot upon which 
the sun shines; while the inmate of 
the palace, who sufters equally from 
cold, repairs to the open window to I 
receive his share of the fuoco degli j 
Spagnuoli, or fuoco degli Italiani, 
Let no one be apprehensive of com- 
ing too late or missing any thing at 
the Sugra; for in truth there is no- 
thing to miss ; and would you wish to 
make the acquaintance of all the vil- 
lagers, you will find them, in the last 
rays of the departing sun, motionless j 
on same spot where they hailed , 
hiflhappearonce in the morning: there 
they stop, and would no doubt stop I 
till the day of judgment, if the lu- 
minary were as constant as they; but 
when, weary of their tedious society, ■ 


it at length withdraws, its votaries 
too quit the stations which they have 
occupied, and repair to their respec- 
tive habitations. Should any one 
feel disposed to pity these living posts, 
his pity would only be tlirown away; 
for they are happy, perfectly happy : 
they have enjoyed the whole live- 
long day the supreme earthly Italian 
felicity, the delicioso far t^ienie, and 
have had no occasion to think of any 
thing else. Beyond this point their 
wishes do not extend. 

As there are epicures and gour^ 
inands every where, so Italy is not 
without them : but individual instan- 
ces prove nothing; and though we 
here discover a haggard figure striv- 
ing to swallow a piece of poleutuy and 
there another taking at regular inter- 
vals dried chesnuts**^ from his pocket, 
endeavouring with the utmost efibrts 
of his jaws to masticate them, and 
meanwhile treating himself to a mex* 
sso boccale di vino piccolQ\^ still it 
would be most unjust to charge the 
whole nation with gluttony and extra- 
vagance. Italian meals seem, on the 
contrary, designed merely to excite 
the appetite, not to satisfy it. In mar- 
ny good houses they have no regu- 
lar dinner ; but every hungry indivi- 
dual seeks something to eat, and 

* As hard as Carrara marble : a full 
quarter of an hour is required to pulve- 
rise one of them. 

t After the grapes have been twice 
pressed for the benefit of the master, they 
are put into a tub, and boiling water mix- 
ed with salt is poured over them for the 
benefit of the labourer. By this opera- 
tion the yet remaining juice is certainly 
extrapted, and the result is the vino pie* 
coloy whicli i$ a cooling and by no means 
unpleasant beverage ; but possesses little 
of that cheering and generous property 
j which rejoices the heart of man. 
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takes it either while walking about, 
or in any corner he pleases. At night, 
instead of suppef, they drink a cup 
of coffee without milk ; and with this 
cup of coffee b his stomach, the 
Italian quits the bottega as ibll and 
as big as if he came irom the table 
of an archbishop. 

The Venetian deserves less praise 
on the score of frugality than the 
other Italians; in regard to good liv- 
ing indeed, Venice may be called the 
Vienna of Italy. There the citizen 
dines in due style. His repast con- 
sists of una brava minestra di riso 
col braco formaggio (rice-soup with 
cheese), del brato alesso (beef), con 
una braca salza (with a sop), brcpce 
polpette (hash), a braco arrosto 
(roasted meat), together with a bra- 
va insalata (salad) ; but on fest-days 
of a bravo pesce (fish), or a brava 
frittata (omelette), with which he 
drinks a few brave boitiglie di vino, 
but not piccolo. The Venetian ne- 
ver speaks of any dish without pre- 
fixing the epithet of bravo, which 
sounds very comical; he enumerates 
all the brave things of which he has 
partaken with warmth and vivacity; 
he seems to enjoy them over again in 
recollection; and, in short, he is fully 
qualified to act no insignificant part 
even in Vienna itself. 

But let us return to the Sagra, 
that we may make ourselves acquaint- 
ed with all its amusements. W e pass 
tlie village bottega without stopping, 
for the company there is not the 
most select, and the effluvia which 
meet us at the entrance authorize us 
to infers that the inmates Iiave eaten 
no inconsiderable quantity of a plant, 
svhich^ to my knowledge, is not used 


any where as a perfume. We will 
therefore fathei* stay in the open air, 
where we htfve eNicasidu feosob- 
serve two fitvourilie gwales of the 
I Hans, called n/Z^Wc^^dnd nib eieiiSL 
The former cannot long engage, eiivi 
attention; the latter, in wbieh 4 ie 
Italians are not saiqpasaed by 
tion in the world, would ^tain ^ 
longer, if our ears were eapabte ef 
enduring the horrid uproar. Butl^ 
shadows are lengthening: some of 
the living posts mentioUed abovef are 
beginning to move off: thef stomach 
demands its rights. As, however, 
the Marcbesa C. is as bitter anene* 
my to the English as she is a cordial 
admirer of the French) and eonse* 
quently we hare no reason to expeet 
a welcome at her marisidli$ and all 
oirr inquiries for something to eat fit 
the village osteria, are answered with 
Nienie — miea’-^^ilbtstriseimo, i90/4he 
most prudent course we can pursue 
is, to take advantage of the lovdy au- 
tumnal evening, such as thrice Wesp- 
ed Italy alone can furnish, and tore- 
turn on foot to the town. 

I Wave you to make what Usa you 
please of these pages, merefy sug- 
gesting, that it might not be amiss to 
dedicate them to the inhabitants of 
the country towns of Italy. 

* A game which is played with three 
balls. The balls are thrown on the ground, 
and the player strives to make his ball 
stop the nearest to th^ hall ^rst Hbpovrn. 
Alia mara is too genfordly kpowg topi^ 
description ; but Icanupt^^preinf^gg, 
that a public-house, in whi^ coimle 
of Italians are plsqring fdia tnora afi^ds 
a more correct idea than any ^Ingt w 
of the tremendous specy^oru^^fills 
of Schaffhausen andNhj^a. ^ ‘ 

m 



ANECDOTES OF THE DOG. 

^ faite Mr. TreAatti related to The dog seized the bread, but find- 
tM iHiiter, that when at Rome he ing it too hot to hold, dropped it; he 
sa# a di^g whlbh wifs fn the habit of I tried it again, still it was too "much 
Yl^uaittiftg a coffee-room; and on | for him. At length, as if guessing 
*irhy fferrfon gtvinghUn a pieceof coin, the trick, he jumped on the counter, 
htJ would htn with it to a shop for ' caught up his penny, and changed 
*bread, hhich bredd he would bring , his baker. 

‘to the coffee-house, and erft it before A dog, being run over by a carri- 
the d<:^or, aa if to shew that he had age, had his leg broken : a humane 
'put the iironey to a proper use. surgeon seeing this, had the dog 
Ho Has also heard an anecdote of brought home, set the leg and cin*ed 
a dog' that used to be sent by his | him. The dog was discharged, but 
iHaster evety morning to a baker's never failed when he met his fi-iend 
with a penny in his mouth to pur- j to recognise him by wagging his tail, 
chase a roll for breakfast. He had One day, a noise of a dog barking 
contfnued to do this for some time, was heard at the surgeon's door, 
wdien the baker changed his journey- The servant was ordered to ascertain 
man, and the dog was unheeded, the cause. It proceeded from the 
The miister, who was acquainted with surgeon’s former patient, who had 
the practice of his four-footed cus- brought with him another dog with 
tbmer, happened to enter the shop, a broken leg. 
and the journeyman was blamed for It is related of Hogarth's bull-dog, 
Iris inattention. The fellow took it that he would, when his master miss- 
hl 91 part, and resolved next time to ed attending the club, go thither 
wreak his revenge on the dog. Ac- alone, seat himself in his master ’s 
cordingly he kept a roll as hot as chair, and when the meeting w*a.s 
possible, and at the appointed hour over return home, 
proflbred it to the canine customer. 

FACTS AND FICTIONS. 

• No. TI. 

A L T K tt J K F r I C R S O N . 

(Continued from p. 169.) 

This reereatione of Walter Jef- tlie same cradle; had been parted, 
fersOn, after many hours of useless it is true, during tlie years of school.- 
atlendanee at chambers, were at this ing, but now his arm was ever reaily 
tiqie entirely confined to the tea-ta- to escort her to the park, and aome^ 
ble ot an old friend of his mother’s, times to the pit of the theatre. He 
whoae danghfor, Rhoda Woodyatt, was too honest and too prudent to 
cheered him, when often worn out attempt to inspire a passion which 
by the solicitudes of the day. No he could never return. They called 
impropriety was ever dreamed of in each other by their Christian names^ 
thb interooutae: they liad slept in rendered more familiar by abbrevia- 
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tions, and in talking of their little 
penchants for any of die opposite 
sex» they laughed as would l^other 
and sbter at their mutual criticisms, 
predilections^ or observations. There 
appeared indeed something so ab- 
surd to Jefferson in the idea of his 
falling in love with a girl who had 
but a poor thousand which she could 
call her own, that he deemed himself 
perfectly free from contagion; and 
to be certain of this, he ^\as in the 
constant practice of examining his 
heart during every absence from her. 
On his occasional departures from 
her, he found she was very seldom 
in his thoughts, and he fancied him- 
self quite as happy in the company 
of some country attorney as he would 
have been in that of Rhoda Wood- 
yatt. Dan Cupid was not, however, 
to be treated thus: with all the 
urchin's apparent indifference to 
what was going on, he was aiming 
dart after dart at the bosom of the 
as yet insensible Rhoda, who, in 
the seeming irnposbibility of their 
union, flattered herself that he would 
never be united to any one else, or 
that she only felt that interest in the 
welfare of Jefferson which she should 
feel for any other friend; and while 
she would sit for the quarter of an 
hour together hearing something of 
the practice of the courts,” or the 
case of Rotherham versus Bother- 
urn,” she never asked bm^^elf, how 
or for what did her heart so violently 
bed^ from the excitation of fais an- 
ticipated ^ going the circuit,” or on 
hia expected return. Love, how- 
ever, like murder, will out: various 
means combine to tell the dreadful 
truth ; the following was the mediusi 
in this case: A course of hafd 
reading in a close room at length 
brought Jefferson to so debiliHted a 


state, that something fatal wan antit^ 
cipatedi He finind himself in thal> 
situation wbicb requires fi]\ the kind 
assistance of friendship to ^keep fais 
tottering frame together. His mind 
was so sliattered^^that he shed teaaa 
like a girl from nervous irritabilitp. 
liis aching limbsr barely bore the 
burthen of his body, we^ as it was. 
At such a time who could be ciddly 
cautious f Indeed he wanted a nurse 
and a fiiend who was }u>ung and 
able to attend on him, and bis only 
ffiend was Rhoda: she prepared his 
medicines; she surmised his wauts^ 
she read to him, and made hia 
pillow easier to his bead. Rhoda 
recovered hhn to life : whiles she 
was doing this, anxiety stole the 
roses from her cheeks, but joy at hifl 
convalescence dressed her &ce with 
smiles. Her arm supported, bis en-* 
feebled fiame when he walked, and 
coldly as he was constructed, did he 
never press that liand which had been 
stretched out to save him?. To be 
brief, she redeemed his life with half 
her own. Health and strength revi^ 
sited the frame of Jefferson; but 
poor Rhoda Woodyatt bent like a 
lily in the storm, and stood conscious 
of ow ning a love which could never 
be returned. 

On agaivesuming his professional 
career, and on bis first departure 
after it from the lodgings of Rhoda’a 
mother, Jefferson lost no time ut 
settling the accountbetween him and 
his benefoctress. 
the least cei&ideratioja 
bappinasa to interibre^ivfth^kafatll^ 
preferred aSone^ pvqbigg tbp 
to the bottm 
gk>n to take a^fimi#* bqld^ 
deaveured to, and^he^did, coiisidcn? 
every poinS in -the 
ate manner: 
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marrying Rhoda he struck a ba- 
lance of certain, considerabte, and 
everlasting misery; and in leaving 
her to a chance of happiness, he was 
acting like a man of honour. He 
lost no time in acquainting her with 
the result of his cogitations: that as 
it appeared to him that he could 
never marry, he scorned to hold any 
fenmlc in the vexatious trammels of 
a never •dying hope, sickened with 
endless disappointment. 

Alas! this determination, kindly 
as it was wi*itten, reasonably as it 
was dictated, failed for a long time 
to convince her; and as she day by 
day pored over it with the indistinct 
vision of tearful eyes, till she found 
a true and &tal corroboration of her 
fears, iincheered even by her mother, 
who dared not bid her hope, she be- 
came paler and paler yet; and days 
and weeks and years behekl her as 
one who wanders on a lonely beach 
waiting the distant sail — but yet, nor 
yet, a sail appears. 

Jefferson, for more reasons than 
one after this cruel eclaircissement^ 
changed the scene of his operations 
from Edinburgh to London. Here, 
where impudence holds constant 
warfare with merit, Jefferson soon 
forgot poor Rhoda — when we say 
forgot her, we mean that she no 
longer weighed down his heart with 
chagrin ; she no longer haunted him 
in the glare of day and occupation ; 
but in the night and in the silence 
of sdiiude her form would flit be- 
fore his imagination like the visions 
of'Ossiati. Somedtnes in a concourse 
of females his beating heart would 
teSbim, that some form was by, which 
resembled her whom it was criminal 
to think of more; but when this 
fktubk opened her mouth, he for- 


got it all.” The reflections which 
this rencontre awakened were quick- 
ly drowned, not in bumpers of wine, 
but in larger draughts of law, and 
hurrying to some busy scene of ac- 
tion, all within would quickly fall intb 
a repose. He was one morning in 
particular much startled by the ap- 
pearance of a lady as she quickly 
passed the Temple-porch; but his 
surprise was greater still on hearing 
the peal of his oflice-bell, evidently 
pulled by the hand of the fair-one 
who had been the cause of this spe- 
culation. He had not even time to 
quiet the uproar which this incident 
had caused within his breast, when 
the little dirty urchin, whom he 
found it necessary to retain in his 
service at half-a-crown a week, ush- 
ering the lady into an adjoining 
apartment, announced her to his 
master as the Hon. Miss Rothcliild, 
with Mr. Johnson. Jefferson, al- 
though to his credit be it spoken he 
was no coxcomb, veiled his soiled 
stockings with apairof jet-black Wel- 
lingtons, poked his Angers through 
his hair, to awaken it from the dor- 
mant state into which it had fallen, 
and tucking in a frill somewhat tum- 
bled by a second day’s exhibition, 
and giving a glance at his flnger- 
nails, somewhat tipped with the ebo- 
ny of his profession, entered the 
room, when the figure before him 
caused him to feel more than his usu- 
al trepidation. The form of the 
lady was Rhoda’s, yet somew'hat 
taller, for she wore feathers, and 
her nose was a little more Grecian. 
Her eyelashes were quite as long, 
and her eyes, though larger, of the 
same colour with those of Miss 
Woodyatt; but her voice came to 
him in larger volumes, and she pos- 
H H 
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.s^^ed a greater degree of yivaopity. 
Clarinda Rothcldld bore that 
riprity in appearance to, Rho4a 
Woodyatt which a woman of high 
fashion invariably^ must exhibit in 
comparison with the retiring man- 
ners of a respectable female in mid- 
dling life> confined ih bar exertions 
by want of pecuniary resources from 
mixing with folks of haut ton. Cla- 
rinda was a large paper vellum copy 
of Rhoda, more elegantly bound in- 
deed; yet Jefferson thought, that, 
with such feathers and as much bal- 
last, she might eclipse the lady now 
before him, who had indeed got 
half into her story before Jefferson 
had really comprehended a single 
word. 

Whether Dan Cupid at the de- 
velopment of Jefferson’s unfortunate 
penchant had nothing further to do, 
or whether merely to keep his hand 
in he had aimed a blunted arrow at 
Clarinda’s bosom, we know not, but 
she had called that morning with a 
Mr. Johnson, a sort of a good-na- 
tured nobody, for the sole purpose 
of seeing Jefferson, to hear him 
speak, who every day had passed her 
window precisely at five o’clock for 
the last half-year on his way to a 
certain coffee-house, and in whose 
affairs she had taken a most unac- 
countable and fervent interest. Cla- 
rind a Rotbchild was the only daugh- 
ter of a gentleman^ who, dying soon 
after his wife, left his child with a 
forb'inc of 8000/. per annum. Her 
guardian was a man of rank, but he 
aUo was now dead, and she becom- 
ing of age,^ apd left entirely her owji 
mistrei^,^ detennined to pursue the 
bent of a singular but rather supe- 
rior mind. Surrounded as she was 
by suitors, she gave no encour^p- 
metit b> ^ny of thenr: at l^ngtji gbe 


dismissed them all,, juid 
quixotic idea nf ftnding 4xu% eomo 
poor young man, a fentlw»n 
dest merit, on whom sb&tinight 
;tow her .hand, she deteffwnedijl^ 
lead a life . of single blessedness \miA 
he had discovered her iemiidial 
of a husband. With the laanaeits 
of a Widow Cbeerly, ^and with aU 
the loveliness and frankness of ymMh, 
Jefferson, had he been any odier 
than himself, must have capitulated 
without terms: as it was, he now 
oolly listened with the greatest pa- 
tience to her design of wishing to 
found a school for children; nay,ohe 
entered into all her views. Mr. 
Johnson said but little ; he merely 
helped himself to an affirmative or 
a negative, which made not the smalf- 
est difference in the negociatmu. 
They then fixed on certain preli- 
minaries for the present, when Cla- 
rinda, taking out her watch, declared 
she had yet a hundred places to call 
at, to which Mr. Johnson assented ; 
and she departed with .a grace die 
most fascinatingly friendly, though 
mixed with a correcting majesty. 
“ Poor Rhoda!” exclaimed Jeffieiv 
son with a deep sigli as soon as he 
had somewhat recovered himself— 
poor Rhoda!” he exclaimed, while 
sufi'ering a favourite kitten to play 
with the tassels of a reticule which 
Claripda had left on a chair behmd 
her, thou mightest, had Fortune 
favoured thee, have visited me in iks 
gallant a trim as. > this Mi^ JKotbr 
child!” and he sighed . deeper, m^^d 
deeper stilly Tih#>teQder4ipoptrop^ 
to the memory of his ifrstlo?%;4U k 
seemed injtbe,utteranee,{We)|j»f^ 
muf^ iutepded^or 
4 bs«pt perty : it might rather be 
b-gnsjfitod ioj^ Pppr J^erpoiil ^ho 
opec loycd 
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have tiftd the^love of one so 
mueh s^rior in fottiHie! Btit he 
routed fahns^If from thi» doldiftmii 
and ^faiy{% aside catefttlly the retl* 
eule, ^repaired to his desk. He 
seksed hte^pOtti and 
tbe^saWj^ftssigtieee," iJieli* admihistra-^ 
tors and e^cdto^s, do il^ereby Jird- 
mbe ‘ fbr ' themselves; their heiie, 
a^niitistratorsi and e^ecaltors-^— ** 
Ikpt, ates! this was no theihe 'for 


JelfetsOn nowj^hc fidgeted twenty 
tifhe^' iO^Ws chair, tlrtd at length pot- 
ting on a clean neckeloth, repaired 
past ClariHda^s lodgings, withoht 
daring to^ look at the Window, 
and ordered a eho^ jind a^^lht of 
wine at the White Halt: But what 
occurred after* this te^a^t. We shall 
leave tiH next month, imploring in 
the mean' time the piitielice of the 
readers of the R^bsitory, 


THE SISTER OF CHARITY: A Talk. 


WtHiN Paris was taken by the al- 
lies on the 30th of March, 1814, the 
Sisters of St. Camille were among 
the foremost of those who hastened 
to succotd* the wounded. Forgetting 
in that moment the timidity of their 
sex, or rather raised above it by the 
divine sentiment which filled their 
hearts, they were seen, even before 
the conclusion of the battle, gliding 
through the ranks, that they might 
be the first to succour the wounded. 
The holy seal which filled their hearts 
retained them in the field long after 
the combat was terminated, and they 
continued tliroughout the night their 
Jabofh's of benevolence, 

A few days afterwards the hor- 
rors of war were at an end^ the ab- 
dication of Buonaparte stopped the 
effhsfoii of blood, and gave peace to 
Europe. The principaVobject then 
was, to heal the woes which the ty- 
rant had Caused, and they were in- 
numerable. The French hospitals 
were every where filled with wound- 
eii happier fhan^they whom his mad 
ambitfon‘ had led to perish in a fo- 
reign land, theseunfertunates at least 
received fir^ thdr countrymen eve- 
ry aifttotion that coirid: soften the 
horfrom of' their ^destiny. The Sis- 
4^ sdll among the 


foremost of those who surrounded 
the beds of the wounded; but a sen- 
timent of adoption drew one of these 
pious sisters oftener towards the coiicli 
of one of the wounded soldiers than 
to those of his comrades. She was 
ignorant Of his name or his country, 
but, conducted by Providence, she 
had succeeded in saving him from 
certain death, and the difficulty she 
had encountered in doing so endear- 
ed him to her benevolent heart. ^The 
danger she had incurred in snatch- 
ing him from the fate that awaited 
him, formed a tie which for ever at- 
tached her to his destiny. 

Oft the evening of the battle, while 
her companions eagerly surrounded 
those of the xVounded who w^ere near 
the barrier, she cast many a look be- 
hind on the field of blood ; in vain 
did night cover it with a thick veil,' 
her stiuining eyes every moment 
sought to pierce the gloom, while 
she repeated to herself, ‘‘Ah! per- 
haps even at this moment some un- 
fortunate may be expiring there for 
want of succour T’ Almost involun- 
tarily she drew back a little from 
the crowd, proceeded a few steps 
beyond the walls, and fancied, that 
in the sighing of the wind she could 
diirtinguii^h the tones of a human 
H H 2 
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voice. She advanced a few steps 
farther, listened in breathless impa- 
tience; the sound was not repeated, 
and she began to fancy that her 
heart had deceive^ her, when again 
a nourmur struck her ear: guided by 
the sound, which every moment 
came more distinct, slie traversed the 
terrible plain, till she found amidst 
the dead the unfortunate whom she 
sought with such tender compassion. 

It was a young soldier, whom the 
loss of blood had for some time de- 
prived of his senses. Recalled to 
himself by the cold of the night, the 
intolerable anguish of his wounds 
drew from him those feeble cries 
which brought an angel to his aid. 
The tender cares of the sister soon 
restored him to a full sense of his 
situation. Ah! with what affright 
did he consider it! He had lost his 
left arm; his leg was broken; it was 
impossible for him to stand, and in a 
dark night, in a spot so deserted, 
his sole hope of preserving a life 
which seemed fast ebbing was the 
assistance of a helpless woman. A 
sense of the utter hopelessness of 
his situation struck him to the heart; 
bis head dropped from the arm of 
the sister, and he resigned himself to 
death, which he believed to be ap- 
proaching him. 

But the good sister could not re- 
sign him to it No,” said she. 

Providence will not suffer you to 
perish. The Almighty has sent me 
to your aid: doubt not that he will 
give me the strength to save you.” 
Boused by her words, he exerted 
himself to crawl with her assistance 
to a more elevated spot, where she, 
stooping down, took him upon her 
el^oidders, and tottering under her 
burthen, she arrived at last, with a 
heart elate with joy^ at the spot where 


she had left her sisters attending 
die wounded. « 

Younger than her sisters, she had 
but lately entered the order of St. 
Camille, and was yet newto the per- 
formance of works of mercy. The 
pleasure of benevoleiiGe made her 
heart throb with the most lively emo- 
tion as she approached the bed where 
he who owed his life to her reposed. 
If at times he complained of the 
evils that had befallen him, the good 
sister reanimated his courage; was 
he indignant at having been con- 
quered, she spoke to him of the hap- 
piness that peace promised to France. 
His looks sufficed to inform her of 
bis feelings and of his pains, and by 
turns she calmed his indignation, or 
soothed his sufferings. 

While the life of the young sol- 
dier was in danger, the sister prayed 
for his restoration to health; but she 
soon found his rc-establishment too 
prompt. Alas !” said she mentally, 
he is surely without fortune, and 
his wounds will prevent him from 
getting a livelihood; what then will 
become of him when he is obliged 
to leave the hospital?” These re- 
flections disquieted the mind of the 
good sUter, and the nearer her pa- 
tient appr'oaehed convalesc^ce, the 
more uneasy she became. 

The young soldier wAs sufficiently 
acquainted with the heart of his be- 
nefactress to divine the cause of ^e 
anxiety which she shewed in speaks 
ing to him of hk future prospects. 

Tranquillize yow mind, my dear 
preserver,” said he to her one day: 

it is probable that I shall not p^sh 
for want; but overwhelmed by the 
remembrance of past sonmws, ^nd 
having still many to undergo, life to 
me is far from being weleomet^ yet 
fear not that I will neglect any mieaits 
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of preserving it. No, my" dear, .niy 
generous benefactress, trust roe that 
I will exert all my powers to preserve 
the existence I owe to your heroic 
piety. It is right also that you should 
know who it is that you have pre- 
adrved« My nane is Frederic; 1 was 
born in Norroandy, ot poor parents, 
whose fourth child I was; but as their 
eldest son died only four days before 
my birth, I came into the W'orld in 
the midst of the grief of my parents 
for him. 

“ During my youth they lost their 
two other children, and though they 
loved me with the most tender affec- 
tion, yet more than once, without 
doubt, they have thought that their 
adversity began with my birth. 

“ My elder brothers were still liv- 
ing, when a brother of my mother’s, 
a venerable priest, took me to his cu- 
racy, and charged himself with the 
cave o f my education. Though poor, 
he was very learned; natural talent 
had supplied to him the want of an 
expensive education ; and fondly at- 
tached himself to learned and scien- 
tific pursuits, his greatest pleasure 
was to instruct me, not only in the 
severer branches of learning, but also 
in some accomplishments which had 
formed the amusements of his youth- 
ful days. Thus my education was 
greatly above my situation in life, and 
k became my gi'eatest misfortune. I 
was too proud to seek companions 
among lads of a condition superior 
to ray own, and my equals kept a 
humble distance from the nephew of 
the oire. And though at those thnes 
that I returned to pass a few weeks 
with my parents, I experienced a oor- 
dial and sincere welcome from my 
old comrades, yet the difference of 
our pursuits occasioned a sort of in- 
eqiudity wbkli ^estranged us from 


each other. In short, I bad neither 
foiendnor companion of my own age: 
such was the first fruit of my educa- 
tion. 

‘^When I lo|t both my .brothers, 
1 insisted upon returning to my ^pa- 
rents, that I might spare my father 
the labour which wos >too severe for 
hk old age. My uncle opposed it. 
* The conscription,’ said he to my 
[ parents, * will soon deprive yo« of 
Frederic. You cannot save him from 
it, and you will then have no one to 
cherish your old age. Let him con- 
tinue to study for the church, it will 
exempt him from tlie conscription ; 
and until he is able to assist you, I 
will provide for your w'ants.’ 

We followed the counsel of my 
kind uncle; but all turned out con- 
trary to my hopes : an apoplectic at- 
tack deprived me of that excellent 
man, just as I had finished my first 
year at college, lie had saved no- 
thing, for all that he could spare had 
been devoted to the wants of iny pa- 
rents. It was then necessary for me 
to resume immediately that laborious 
life of which I had lost the habits, 
and to run the chance of the con- 
scription; or to remain at college, 
and let my parents find bread as they 
could. My choice was soon made; 
1 renounced, at least fur the time, 
the clerical life, bade adieu to our 
superior, and, with a stick in my hand, 
and my bundle under my arm, I took 
the way to my native village. 

" I had informed my mother of 
the time at which 1 should return ; 
and she waited for me on the road 
that led to our village. With what 
joy did I throw myself into her arms! 
but I saw that she wept. Affrighted, 
trembling, I had scarcely power to 
pronounce the name of my father. 
She answered me, in a voice almost 
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stifled by sobs, ‘ Yesterday he spoke 
of you for the last timp l’ The worda^ 
went to my heart. Unable to stand, 

I sank on the road-side, and there, 
clasped in the arms of my poor mo- 
ther, I silently mingled my tears with 
hers. 

The remains of i6y father were 
not yet buried, and my mother had 
no money to defray the funeral ex- 
penses. I paid it by the sale of my 
ecclesiastical dress. As the only son 
of a widow, I was now exempt from 
the, conscription. I resumed with 
alacrity the rural toil, now our only 
resource. The little patch of ground 
which my father left me prospered in 
my hands; my labour aiForded my 
mother a decent support; and now I 
began to enjoy happiness, in saving 
her from fatigue, in seeing her once 
more cheerful, and in hearing her 
bless me as the cause. 

Alas! those days, the only really 
happy ones I ever knew, were too 
short! I lost my poor mother, ami 
her death left me alone in the world. 
No one was interested enough in my 
fate to seek to dissipate my melan- 
choly; and, without doubt, it would 
soon have conducted me to the grave, 
if the news of the successive defeats 
of our armies bad not roused me from 
the apathy in which I was plunged* 
I had sold my little inheritance soon 
after^ the deatli of my motlier, with 
the intention of returning to college. 
The invasion of my country could 
not disquiet me on my own account, 
for 1 had nothing to lose ; but as I 
prayed at the grave of my poor pa- 
rents, I felt myself impelled to de- 
fend from violation the spot where 


their bones reposed. I bought my 
upifomr and^ arms, that^ 1 > mriight sa- 
tisfy a fancy whicli I had. tOj^^ro^re 
from the prefect of my department^ 
a certificate that I had voluntarily 
entered the army jvithmy own arnia 
and baggage. 1 was immediately 
marched to Paris, and received two 
shots, almost at the same time, under 
the walls of the city. 

“ You know the rest. The loss of 
my arm deprives me of the possibi- 
lity of entering the church, and the 
weakness of my leg prevents my re- 
turn to my native village, where I 
might at least enjoy the satisfaction 
of laying my bones by the side of my 
parents. Although only the soldier 
of a day, my country owes something 
to my distress; but I shall not need 
to seek for that small relief to my 
wants. Rly education and talents will 
procure me bread in Paris: but it is 
something more than bread, it is af- 
fection that I require; it is that alone 
w hich can excite in my mind a desire 
to live.” 

The sister listened in silence to tbia 
recital, and when Frederic conclud- 
ed it with a profound sigli, she tried 
to recall him to hope. She spoke to 
him of the inexhaustible bounty of 
Providence, and exhorted hbn to 
place the most unlimited confidence 
in him, who has declared that he is 
the friend of the friendless. Her 
pious cares were not unavailing; the 
looks of the young soldier became 
less sorrowful; and she saw with de- 
light, that if she could not succeed 
in raising hope, she bad at least ba- 
nished despair. 

(To be concluded in ofir ne^t,). ^ 
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On Wedriesdaj^last the above so- 
ciety held its anniversary at the Old 
Slaughter’s Coffee-House. The chair 
%Vas taken by Lord Do-no-viore^ who 
opened the proceedings with a lumi- 
nous^ speech, which we regret our 
limits will not permit us to insert. 
Suffice it to say, that it engrossed the 
attention of the meeting for at least 
one hour, and was of course raptu- 
rously applauded. 

The report of the proceedings of 
the society was then read by the se- 
cretary, and appeared to give gene- 
ral satisfaction. 

Several noblemen and gentlemen 
addressed the meeting at consider- 
able length. In their speeches, no 
quarter was given to time or the king’s 
English. 

The following resolutions passed 
unanimously : 

That the meeting contemplates with 
the nlmost satisfaction the progress al- 
ready made in forwarding the objects of 
the society; and by their unremitting ef- 
forts, they confidently anticipate a suc- 
cessful issue to the great cause in which 
they are engaged. 

Thatthe meeting views with tlic great- 
est pleasu^i;^ the great increase in the 
means of public amusement, not only in 
the metropolis, but in the country gene- 
rally, whctlierin theatres, tabernacles, ex- 
hibitions, shows, races, assemblies, love- 
feasts, milling matches, &:c. &c. ; and, 
on the other hand, they cannot but de- 
precate the interference of officious indi- 
viduals in endeavouring to suppress those 
manly sports, which constitute the chief 
means of destroying the enemy among 
the lower classes, and of maintaining the 
unrivalled spirit of the people of these 
islands. 

That, with a view to the encourage- 
ment of pastimes among the lower class- 


es, a portion of the society’s funds be an- 
nually applied to the purchase of leather 
breeches, smock frocks, lace hats, rib- 
bons, &c. to be run, wrestled, boxed^ 
or grinned for, at the various fairs and 
wakes of this country ; and that the se- 
cretary be instructed to prepare a list of 
sucli places as are best qualified for don- 
key-race plates, and that the same be 
submitted to the society at their next 
meeting. 

I’hat, in order to afford amusement 
to such gentlemen as are by necessity con- 
fined to the house, as well as to encourage 
the bvee<l of that noble animal the mag- 
I got, a golden nut shall be presented an- 
nually to eacli of the principal towns iu 
the kingdom, to be run for by maggots 
under three years old, over a course not 
exceeding a ten-feet dining-table, and 
subject to the rules of the Jockey Cluln 

That, as through the means of Sun- 
day schools, it is probable, that, before 
long, the whole population will be in- 
structed in reading, wdiereby an o2)por- 
tuniiy will be aflorded to the ill dis]>osed, 
both in religion and poljjtics, to sow their 
tares, rendering it a matter of great con- 
sequence to supply the soil prepared with 
proper seed, it is the opinion of the meet- 
ing, that a part of the funds of the society 
cannot be better disposed of than in the 
publication of clicap tracts, containing 
facetious anecdotes, amusing stories, rules 
for popular games, ficc to be distributed 
at low prices among the people. 

'J'liat the masters of the ceremonies at 
the principal places of fashionable resort 
be requested to attend the next meeting 
of the society, for the purpose of con- 
certing the best means of carrying on the 
war against the enemy among the upper 
classes in their respective stations. 

That magistrates in general be re- 
quested to afford every facility to the 
lower classes engaged in the same war- 
fare ; and that the sheriffs be requested 
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to give public notice of the execution of 
criminal, and to afford accoTninodation 
to the people in viewing this their favour- 
ite amusement ; and that they may at the 
same time take measures to keep free 
from intrusion the pockets of such ladies 
and gentlemen as may attend these ra- 
tional and agreeable pastimes. 

That a special meeting be called for 
the purpose of electing a new president 
in the room of their late much-lamcnte^ 
patron, the h^ing of the Sandwich Islands. 

That prizes be offered at each of the 
universities of Oxford and Cjimbridgc, 
for the best epitaph on his said majesty, 
in which no allusion be made to that po- 
pular association of eatables, naturally 
suggested by the association of ideas. 

That, with a view to the encourage- 
ment of giants, dwarfs, and monsters of 
all kinds, prizes be established for the 
most approved objects of wonder and de- 
light, whetlier of foreign or domestic 
grpwth. 

That a reward of 500/. be offered for 
the first person who shall produce a true 
mermaid, and if alive, 500/. additional; 
and that the Board of Longitude be re- 
quested to contribute towards this lauda- 
ble purpose. 

That, in order to encourage all at- 
tempts against the common enemy, a pre- 
mium be granted to that person who, 
within a period of five years, shall be 
proved to have spent most time in the 
endeavour to discover perpetual motion. 

That a deputation be appointed to w^ait 
on the Lord Mayor, to request he will fix 
a situation in the city as a market for 
Time, where persons who have more of 
this commodity than they know what to 
do with, may be enabled to dispose of 
the same to such as may have want of it; 
which measure they have no doubt will 
tend much to abridge the ^ciety's la- 
bours. 

The thanks of the meeting were 
voted to the followhig persons: 

To Mr. Elliston of Drury-lane The- 


atre, for his laborious endeavours to 
amuse the public, particularly for t];ie 
taste displayed in the yery judicioua in- 
troduction of quadrupeds on the stages 
of our regular theatres^ which introdup* 
tion of Houybnhnm performers has prew- 
ed a great benefit to the concern, in shew- 
ing that Old Drury has more legs to 
stand upon than people imagined. 

To Pierce Egan, Esq. for his multi- 
plied efibrts to entertain the public, as 
well as for his unremitting encourogcr 
ment of the manly sports of the people. 

To Mr. Secretary Peel, for his firm and 
successful stand against the efforts of a 
party to put down the noble diversion of 
bull- baiting. 

To Messrs. Hunt, Probert, 0‘Meara, 
Battier, O^Callaghan, &c. &c. for the 
ample share they have taken in occupy- 
ing the attention of the public. 

To newspaper- reporters in general, for 
the pains they have taken, and the taste 
they have displayed, in catering for the 
public appetite. 

To the Far nienle Club, for their suc- 
cessful efforts against the common enemy. 

Prizes were then adjudged to the 
following persons : 

The society’s gold medal to Mr. A 

of Cambridge, for the best copy of non- 
sense verses on the objects of the insti- 
tution. 

Ditto to Mr. B of Oxford, for the 

longest prose essay on the same subject. 

Ditto to Mr. C , for his ode to 

Morpheus. 

Ditto to Mr. D , for bis invention 

of a new game on the cards. 

Ditto to Mr. £ , for his admirable 

work on the art of amplifying, or taiedc- 
ing much ado about nothing. 

Ditto to Dr. F^- — (with the addition 
of Rousseau's bound in pig)* ior 
his learned work on the education of 
mals, and for bis ingenioiis a{qiUeatio]| 
of the Lanoasterian system to pvurf* 
posa ' . . , r.- .. y , \ ; 

Ditto to ibr^die^ bfst 
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ifreans of passing H wet day or Sbnday 
et^ening. ' * ‘ ' 

Ditto to Professtoi' H— i-, Ibir his set 
o£ {lopular afts, adapted to Jewi' harps 
andgentiemen’s i/^'histlcs. 

Ditto to Mr. I——, for his Esqui- 
jTiatix melodies, calculated ftw long win- 
ter evenings. 

The society's silver medal was then 
voted to the following persons: 

To Mr. K 7 , for the beat pantomime 

of the season. 

I'd Mr. L , for his new German 

calculated for the use of officers of 
marching regiments. 

To Mr. M , for his new set of ca- 

ricatures. 

To Mr. N- for his elegant varia- 
tions on the devil's tattoo. 

To Mr. O , for a patent fishing- 

rod. 

To Mr, P— , for a patent tooth- 
pick. 

To Mr. Q , for a patent humane 

cockspiir, calculated to retard the death 
of the animal, to the consumption of time, 
"and the entertainment of the spectators. 

To Mr. R-; — , architect, for the most 
approved design of a castle in tlic air. 

To Mr. S of Bond-street, for an 

improved fifty minutes* tic of'the cravat, 
intended to supply the place of that time- 
killing part of the male toilet, liair-dress- 
ing, now unfortunately out of fasliion. 

To Mr. T , for the greatest num- 

ber of buttons pulled off gentlemen's 
coats during a morning’s walk. 


Thesot:iety*ij 

bound in ftss, and staitipdd with theif 
arms, was adjudged to the fbllowhg 
persons: 

'To Mr. U , for his book on field- 

sports. 

To Mr. V , for his work on the art 

of dawdling. 

To Mr. W , for his new edition of 

the story of a Cock and a Bull, with 
notes and commentaries. 

To Mr. X , for his new edition of 

Robinaon Crusoe, with maps. 

It was further resolved to confirm 
the act of the society’s committee, 
which, inconsideratiorrof the import- 
<ant services performed by Captain 
Parry and his brave associates, and 
of the dreary prospect before them, 
took upon itself to present each of 
the ships bound to the polar regions 
with several sets of the most Somni- 
ferous birthday odes and Esquimaux 
melodies, together with a selection 
from the society’s tracts, the whole 
bound in white Russia henw 

Tlianks being, as usual, voted to 
the chairman, the meeting was dis- 
solved, most of the company adjourn- 
ing to the City of London Tavern, 
there to consume, in the festivities 
of the table, what remained of the 
enemy after the day’s proceedings. 

B. 


HANDS AND RINGS. 

Among the Romans a handsome j ideas i?y mere gestures. As it w'as 
hand as well as a handsome foot was | not then customary to wear gloves, 
Gotisid^red as a great beauty. In so much the more attention was paid 
8|Hiahmg, ihey gesticulated a great to the delicate appearance of the 
deiA^'£^ tha purpose of displaying hand: it was above all required that 
in every graceftil move- the nails should be nicely cut, and 
Italians even at thepre* shine as if polished. Ovid says, in 
sent day express a great number of his Art of Loife, a fair lady with 

It 
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clumsy filers and coarse naife must into fasldon anterior to- the^ baUfe of 
not gesticukte miich^ In large fk- Cunnaft, after which Hannibal aent 
niilies there was a female slave ex*- to the Carthaginian senate a whole 
pressly to keep the fingers and nails bushehftill df them* The Roiiiitn 
in order. The nails were cut with senators likewise 'Wore golll rings'; 
a small knife; the parings were pre* and Floras relates, that, after tlie 
served) and used for sympathetic disastrous battle jnst mentioned/ the 
cures. Pliny says, “ If you mix the Roman senate possessed nd other 
parings of hails with whx, make it gold than that of fta ttogs. The 
tip into a Httfe ball, and stick it plebeians soon began' to follow the 
against the door of a strange house, fashion, but at first with Iron rings: 
the fever will infallibly remove from j gold ones were only granted to them 
your house to the other.** Those as distinctions. Under the empcrom, 
who were not rich enough to keep however, soldiers, nay even freed- 
slaves applied to a barber, whose men, were seen with gokl rings, 
business embraced the cutting of They were originally prohibited from 
nails. Nobody took the trouble to wearing the latter unless presented 
do it himself. to them by the emperor himself. 

Thus too the wearing of rings Justinian, however, weary of the nu- 
waa adopted for adorning the hand, merous }>etitions soliciting this fa- 
The origin of this practice is so old, vour^ permitted all who pleased to 
that it is lost in the obscurity of re- give them away. Hence none but 
mote antiquity. It passed from Egypt gold or at least gilt rings were worn : 
to the Greeks, from the Greeks to 1 many of them are to be found in an- 
the Hetruscans, and so to the Ro- j tique collections. When none but 
mans. The fill'st rings were of iron, j iron rings were allowed, to such a 
and were Worn only by soldiers, and ; length was vanity carried, that peo- 
-that on the third finger of the hand, pie endeavoured to give to gold the 
which was thence denominated the colour of iron, that they might at 
ring-finger. Gold rings had come least not wear real iron. 

A SPANISH-AMERICAN DINNER-PARTY, 

Ptom Captain HAtL's “ Journal vjriUen on the Coasts qf Chilly Peru, and MeJticoJ* 

The scene of this entertainment n punch, the other of sangaree, a mix- 
was the city of Tepic, in Mexico. ture of wine, sugar, lemon-juice, and 

I made one, says C aptain Hall, of spices. At each end of the tabic 
a great dinner-party, a sort of feast, stood a dish of cheese, mgentously 
•or OA it is calieil in Spanish, carved into tlie shape of radishes 

The hour named was one o'clock, and turnips. At each comer was a 
but it Was halt-past one before the dish of olives, covered with slices of 
company were all assembled. They raw onions, floating about in viqegar. 
were first invited to a side-room to 1 need not add, there was a^uatiJi- 
take a whet, which looked more liker ente and wme in profusiofi;^ 
a substantial luncheon. In the mid- ample justice was done tathia whet, 
die of the table was placed a ham, that the dinner, I thought, stood a 
flanked by two huge bowl't, one of poor chance of being touched; but 
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in thU I was mtich mistaken, Forty 
people ^at down to one table. At 
tbe top were placed tlie two princi- 
pal ladies; on tbeirright «at the mi- 
litary eommander-ki^chief, while 1 
was requostedrto sit on the other side 
next to the lady of the liouse. Then 
came the alcalde, the chief civil au^ 
thority, and so on. The master of 
tile bouse served at table in the ca^ 
pacity of waiter, assisted most good- 
naturedly by four or five gentlemen, 
for whom there were no places, and 
who preferred making themselves 
useful in this way to dining in an- 
other apartment along with ten or' a 
dosen others, etjualiy shut out by 
want of room. 

At first a suspicious kind of calm 
prevailed, but the soup had scarcely 
been removed before there appeared 
symptoms of an approaching storm. 
While we were discussing the olla, 
die dish wliicli always succeeds the 
soup, a principal person in the com- 
pany rose up, and shouted out, Copas 
mmano! Handle your glasses ! But 
lie had to repeat his mandate several 
times, and to stretch out his tumbler 
brimfull of wine, before the distant 
parts of the table stood up in ho- 
nour of the toast, which was one of 
the common-places of the day, Union 
y Kbeftadi After this signal there 
was Icept up during the wh(de dinner 
a cansUnt dtecharge of toasts and 
sentimeots; and upon an average, to- 
waffda the end -of dinner, there could 
be ivolesfl than ten or twelve men on 
their legs, all speaking ajtonce at the 
full stretch of their voices, and ac- 
companying every remark with some 
theatricalgestioulation. Others kept 
ibek seate, thinking perhaps they 
might, thereby have a fairer lum at 
the table*, rung ftom ^nd 
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end with the blows by which these 
orators soi^ht enforce tlieir ar- 
guments. 

Meanwliile the dinner W’ent on, as 
if nothing remarkable was passings 
the plates and dishes were changed 
by the servants and -their volunteer 
assistants with singular dexterity, 
and in spite of this vast confusion. 
The bottle passed more and more 
rapidly; the noise increased; the 
hawlers became more mirncrons; aifd 
by the time the dinner was well over, 
the party fell to pieces, and all seem- 
ed uproar and confusion : groups of 
four or five, and sometimes twice 
that number, might be seen cluster- 
ed together, all speaking or singing 
at once. I never was more astonish- 
ed than at seeing so many men, on 
all other occasions perfect models of 
decorum, suddenly lose their forma- 
lity, and act like so many professed 
topers and merrimakers. At first I 
thouglit this must needs end in blows, 
and stood prepared to avoid the bot- 
tles and glasses which were likely to 
be flying about But after a little 
while it was easy to discover more 
sounds of mirth than of anger; and 
the ladies, who must have been ac- 
customed to such scenes, sat very 
composedly, viewing it all with great 
delight 

Something like order was pre<T 
sently restored by the feats of a mer- 
ry Biscayan, who dressed himself 
like a cook, by throwing off his coat 
and his waistcoat, turning up the 
sleeves of his shirt above the elbows, 
and pinning a napkin aci'oss his 
breast. Those who knew him of 
old were immediately aware of what 
he was . going to do, and roared out 
pastdl (a pie ! a pie!) upon 
wbicli all singing, drinking, and talk- 

I ; « 
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iDg were put an end to, and every 
one crowded round to see the femous 
pie made. 

The Biscayan first indicated by 
signs that a large dish was to be sup- 
ported before him, in which he pre- 
tended to place a number of ingre- 
dients, naming eacli he affected 
to put it into his pie. These ingre- 
dients consisted principally of his 
friends, some of whom he inserted 
in whole; of others merely some ri- 
diculous quality, or characteristic pe- 
culiarity ; and as be chose only such 
persons as were present, the laugh 
went round against each ih hfs turn. 
His satire was sometimes very se- 
vere, especially against the ladies; 
and at length he pretended, after a 
long and witty preface, to cut up 
the curate, who was sitting opposite, 
and thrust him into the dish, to the 
unspeakable delight of the company. 
No one enjoyed the laugh more than 
the worthy curate himself. But the 
Biscayan was too judicious to risk 
tiring his audience with any more of 
the pie after this last happy sally ; so 
catching up a guitar, an instrument 
always at hand wherever Spanish is 
spoken, and casting his eye round 
the company, he addressed an ap- 
propriate extempore verse to each 
of the principal guests ; then jump- 
ing off the table, on which he had 
seated himself to play the guitar, 
he set about imitating the manner of 
walking and speaking of five or six 
different provinces of Spain, This 
mimicry, though lost upon us, ap- 
peared to be so accurately done, 


that he could scarcely b^in an imi- 
tation before a numberof voie^scaB- 
ed out Oadita/w ! GnUegoJ or what- 
ever might be the province, tfaemaia*- 
ners of which he was representing. 

His last feat was one which cei*- 
tainly would not have been permit- 
ted a year or two before in a country 
so bigoted, < or indeed in any country 
under Spanish controul. Having 
taken a table-cloth, he dressed him- 
self like a priest, and assuming the 
most ludicrous gravity of counte- 
nance, went through a part of the 
ceremony of high mass, to the infi+ 
nite delight of the company, who 
shook live house with peals of laugh- 
ter. The curate w'as no where to 
be seen during this exhibition, which 
he could not, I suppose, have per- 
mitted to go on, although indeed 
every thing serious seemed banished 
for the time. 

Immediately after this joke the 
noise ceased, the party broke up, 
and every one went oft' to his sie&ta 
with a composure and steadiness 
which shewed that the greater part 
of the preceding riot was the effect 
of choice, not of intoxication, to 
which certainly in appearance it was 
most closely allied. To satisfy my- 
self on this point, 1 entered into 
conversation with several of tiie most 
boisterous; but they were naw mq 
perfectly quiet and sedate, that k 
was difiicult to believe they were^tbe 
same individuals who, but a few mi- 
nutes before, had been apparently so 
completely tipsy. 


SUPERSTITIONS of the PEASANTRY of WESTPHALIA, 
The peasants of Westphalia as- witches against catde. They never 
eribe supernatural influence to the cut a loaf till they have crossed* Ae 
cross. It expels evil spirits^ and surface of it with the tarifei^ - 
thwarts the malicious designs of Many an indotetit female subsists 
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hy dispensing blessings ami charms. 
TliemQtlH)d<of cl>«ynnmg e complaint 
is as follows: After rubbing tbc ail- 
ing .member, of .the patient,, they 
breathe upon it crosswise, at the 
some ^ time taking the name of God 
in vain, apply salt and rye-flour, or 
some kind of salve, to the oilected 
part, pronouncing a certain form of 
words, in which the disorder is warn^ 
ed to depai*t. Though tliis trade is 
forbidden by edicts, especially in 
Prussian Westphalia, it is still carri- 
ed on by great numbers. 

It is very pernicious to men and 
cattle when a person who sees them 
for the first time, praises them with- 
out adding tlie words, God bless 
tlieinl’V 

Many persons have such a malig- 
nant eye, that by merely looking at 
men and cattle, they unknowingly 
bring them into great danger of their 
lives. 

The peasants of Wesplialia are so 
thoroughly convinced, that there are 
persons who, by muttering certain 
tomiulae, are able to stop a Iiorse in 
full si>eed, to silence a vigilant dog, 
to prevent fire from spreading, to 
stanch blood, and to do many other 
wonderful things, that nothing can 
persuaxle them to the contrary. 

In some Catholic provinces, the 
farmer obtains and takes some con- 
secrated wine, or a consecrated wa- 
fer, as a remedy for diseases among 
his cattle. 

Many a housewife hangs her hus- 
band’s small-clothes or cap on the 
horns of an ailing cow, for the pur- 
pose of curing the animal, 
w. A few years since, in Prussian 
'WiCStpUalia, acpunti-ymgi^ if it was 
ior^UL that ^y misfortune should 
befal him, cgused prayers to be of- 
iered in thc^urch, dial it Plight be 


averted. Though Uus^eiDy practioe 
haa beeu prohibited by. the gaven& 
ment, it still takes place here ^ and 
there. 

In some of the. provinces, for ii»> 
stance, in the county of liavensperg^ 
many believe that, they can recover 
stolen goods, ^f they fill a bag, with 
the earth on which the thief .stood 
when committing the depredation, 
and beat it with a stick twice or three 
times a day, till the dust flies out* 
The thief is supposed to be sympa^ 
thetically aflected with excessive 
pains, so that he must either give up 
his plunder, or die without retrieve. 

To ascertain whether a person 
will die in the current year, the coun- 
try folk in some places, .about .mid- 
summer, pluck some St. John’s wort 
before sunrise in the morning, and 
hide it in the walls in various parts 
of the house. The bunches which 
immediately droop announce with 
certainty the speedy death pf those 
who placed them there; but if the 
herb remains fresh and green, then 
the person who deposited it will not 
die during that year. 

Single drops of blood issuing from 
the nose announce the speedy death 
of a near relation. 

When horses drawing a corpse 
happen tp meet with any obstruction, 
another pf the family will soon die. 

If a clergyman makes a mistake in 
naming a child, or changes for in- 
stance the Low German into the High 
German name, the child is sure to 
be sickly. 

If a pregnant woman stands god- 
mother to a child, either that or her 
own unborn infant will die. young. 

If a bride turns pale during the 
marriage ceremony, it is the sign of 
a. death that will soon happen. 

Young female^i knock on Christ- 
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mas^ve at the hen-house. If a hen 
fijTst cackleS) they relinquish all hope 
of41>eing married during tlie ensuing 
year; but if a cock crows, the fulfil- 
ment of their wishes is at hand. 

I^ven in the present century alma- 
nacs were printed in Westphalia, in 
which the good or ill ^tune of chil- 
dren were determined by the months 
in which they were born. 

There are certain days on which, 
in die opinion of these people, the 
state of the weather for some time 
depends. Thus, if it rains on the 
festival of St.ilfigidius (Sept. 1.), on 
Midsummer-day, and especially on 
the following Sunday; and on the Vi- 
sitation of the Virgin Mary (July 2), 
there will be raiu for the four ensu- 


LITERAUV, AND PBIiSONAL. 

ing weeks. The nnim^^Ia iji^bich 
nounce rain are the cuckoo^, die swal- 
low, thecock^ and fish. 

Tlie notion of lucky and unlucky 
days is almost universal. On Mon? 
day no business of importance is cm^- 
menced. Servants do not go to place; 
neither do parents send their chil- 
dren for the first time to school; no? 
are weddings or betrothals held on 
that day. Thursday also is consi- 
dered as an unlucky day. FrUlay 
is the luckiest day for marrjgng, and 
Tuesday for servants entering on 
their service. Wheat sown on Sun- 
day is sure to be mildewed. Inslior^ 
thero is no end to the superstitions 
of this kind. 


ANECDOTES, &c. 
HISTORICAL, LITERARY, AND PERSONAL. 


A TllAVKLLni’s TALE. 

Mr. Talbot, in his “ Five Yrant* 
F^idence in Cemada,^' just pub- 
lished, relates a story which savours 
a little of that licence that travellers 
are saM to be in the habit of assum- 
ing. In the spring of ISJ^l,” says 
he, “ an intimate acquaintance of 
mine w^as one day fishing on the Ca- 
nadian Thames, accompanied by his 
Son, a young man about tw^enty-two 
years of age. Observing an uncom- 
monly large sturgeon sailing up the 
river, the son immediately pierced 
it with his spear, and retaining a 
firm hold of his weapon, was drag- 
ged into the water. For some time 
he floated on the stream, behind the 
sturgeon, by the aid of his instru- 
ment; but at length becoming weary 
of this mode of proceeding, like an- 
other Aristus, he got astnde of the 
fish, and converting his spear into a 
bridle-rein, rode him for nearly a 


mile down the river, which is in that 
part broad, deep, irregular, and ra- 
pid; when the unfortunate animat, 
unable to exert himself) on nCcount 
of the loss of blood, yielded up hi4 
life to the prowess of his rider;’* 


SAGACTry OP A DOG. 

The correspondent who favoured 
us with the anecdotes of the dog ih 
a preceding page of this Number, 
may add the following to his collect 
tion: In the beginning of Augu^ 
last, a notary of Bourbem-VeneWe in 
France was returning home fronr a 
neighbouring town on horseback^ and 
followed by his dog. In passing a 
ford, with which he was well ac? 
quainted, his horse took it into his 
head to lie do^ in the water, jand 
the action was sudden/ tliat ^4 
rider had not time tow^<h^irliM 
feet from the stirrups: he wae tbere^ 
fore kept und^r water, and mustsooii 
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have \>erished. The dog, aware of 
lib master'd danger, swam to the op- 
posite shore, and there placing him- 
self on his hind legs, set tip the most 
piercing howls, which he continued 
without intemiission, till two labour- 
ers, at work in the fields, heard tliis 
distressing appeal. They luistened 
to the spot, on which the dog ceased 
his cries, and running before, guided 
them to the scene of his master’s suf- 
ferings. The success of the faith- 
ful animal was complete. The no- 
tary was taken from the water, and 
conveyed to a neighbouring house, 
where, by the use of proper reme- 
dies, he was restored to animation, 
and finally to health. 


INDIAN COUllTSnil'. 

An aged Indian, who had for many 
years spent much of his time among 
the white people both in Pennsylva- 
nia and New Jersey, one day about 
the year 1770, observed that the In- 
dians had not only a much easier 
way ot getting a wife than the whites, 
but were also more certain of getting 
a good oue: “Fur,” said he in his 
broken English, “ wliite man court 
— court — may be one whole year — 
may be two years before he marry ! 
Weill may be then got ifery good 
wife — but may be not — may be very 
cross / — Well now, suppose cross! 
aoold so soon as get awake in the 
morning! scold alt day! scold until 
sleep! — all one — he must keep Ai?n 
[Pronouns in the Indian language 
have no feminine gender.] ^Vllite 
people have law forbidding throwing 
iMuray wife, be he ever so cross! must 
keep him always! Well! how does 
Indian dp? — Indian, when he sees 
iiMliMtrioiis squaw which he- like, he 
go to himi place his two fore*-fingers 
close aside each other, make two 


look like one — look squaw in the fhee 
— see him smile— which is all one 
he says Yes ! — so he take him home 
— no danger he be cross! no, no! 
Squaw know too well what Indian do, 
if he cross! — throw him away and 
take another. Squaw love to eat 
meat — no husband no meat. Squaw 
tlo every thing to please husband — 
he do the same to picase squaw-^ 
live happy!” 


VALUK OP TIMK. 

Madame de Genlis, in a woi*k on 
the employment of time, lately pub- 
lished at Paris, mentions the French 
Chancellor d’Agiiesseau, as one of 
those men who tunied every minute 
of this short life to the best account, 
and relates the following curious 
anecdote of him: “ Finding that his 
M'ife always delayed ten or twelve 
minutes before she came down to 
dinner, he resolved to employ this 
interval exclusively in composing a 
work. The result was, at the end 
of fifteen years, a book in three large 
quarto volumes, which has gone 
through several editions, and is held 
ill high estimation.” 


TRMATMNNT OP SLAVfJS IN THK 
UNITIiD STATPS, 

Mr. Hodgson, a recent traveller 
in the United States, and who mani- 
fests in general a strong partiality 
for the Americans, draws a horrid 
picture of the outrages practised on 
slaves in that boasted land of liber- 
ty- 

“ The other day,” says that wri- 
ter, “ I passed a plantation, whose 
owner, a few months before, had 
shot one of his slaves; and I con- 
versed with a young planter, I think 
not twenty-two years old, whose 
general manners bespoke mildness. 
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rather than the contrary, who had 
also shot a slave within a year. The 
offence in both cases was stated to 
he running away, and no notice what- 
ever was taken of either of the mur- 
ders. A friend of mine, who has 
resided here some time, told me, that 
calling one morning on a respectable 
planter, a man of eminently humane 
and amiable manners, he was sur- 
prised to see him sitting in his ve- 
randah, with his gun in his hand, 
earnestly watching a slave in his 
court, who w^as looking up at him 
with great emotion, as if meditating 
an escape. By and by the over- 
looker came, and took the slave away. 
My friend turned to the planter, and I 
asked him what was the matter. He | 
replied, ‘ While I was at breakfast, 
that Negro came and delivered him- 
self up, telling me, that he had run 
away from my plantation to avoid a 
threatened flogging; but that as he 
had returned voluntarily, he hoped 
I would intercede with tlie overseer, 
and get him excused. I told him I 
seldom interfered with the overseer, 
but would send and inquire into the 
circumstances, I sent for him ; but 
the Negro, in the mean time, aj)pre- 
hending the result, looked as if he 
would dart off into the woods. 1 
ordered my gun, and if he had at- 
tempted to stir, I should have been 
obliged to shoot him dead ; for there 
is no other way of enforcing obedi- 
ence and subordination.’ 

“Avery short time since, a wealthy 
planter tried to work his slaves half 
the night as well as the whole day. 
They remonstrated with the over- 
seer, and became refractory, on which 
the planter • undertook to controul 
them. He took his seat on the trunk 
of a tree, with his gun in his band, 
to shoot the first who should shrink. 


I.ITFRAHY, AND PrUSONAT.. 

About twelve o'clock at night he fell 
asleep. The slaves seized his gOn, 
shot him, and burned him to ashes 
on the fires which he was compelling 
them to make at midnight of tho 
wood they were employed in clear- 
ing. The case was so glaring, and 
the planter’s cruelty so notorious, that 
the matter was hushed up as well^s 
it could be, and the slaves were not 
punished : though, while at Charles- 
town, I saw an account of a young 
Negro- woman being burnt to death 
in South Carolina the week before, 
for murdering lier master. An ac- 
quaintance of mine told me he was 
staying at the time at an inn in the 
neighbourhood, from which many of 
the company went to see the horrid 
spectacle. 

“ On so serious a subject as this 
I am particularly guarded in men- 
tioning nothing for which 1 have not 
unquestionable authority. The fol- 
lowing fact rests on the evidence of 
my own senses: At a dinner-party of 
five or six gentlemen, I heard one of 
the guests, who is reputed a respec- 
table planter, say, in the course of 
conversation, that he shot at one of 
his slaves last year with intent to 
kill liim for running away: that, on 
another occasion, finding that two 
runaway slaves had taken refuge on 
his plantation, he invited some of 
his friends out of town to dinner and 
a frolic: that after dinner they went 
out to hunt the slaves, and hearing a 
rustling in the reeds or canes in 
which they believed them to be con- 
cealed, they all fired at their game^ 
but unfortunately missed. Does not 
your blood curdle? Yet he did not 
appear to be sensible that he was 
telling any thing extraordinary, i|or 
to understand the silenceof astonj^. 
ment and horror!” 
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AN ACi'OWMOTlATINO CIIANCiaLOK. 

Maitpecm, Chancellor of France 
tinder Loais XV. vras more than 
oniee seen at Pari&^ in all the para- 
phernalia of office, playing at shuttle- 
cock with the little Negi‘0 Zainori, 
the train-bearer of Madame Dubarry, 
and patiently permitting his play- 
fellow to drive the shuttlecock in his 
face. At tlio same period ministers 
of state did not scruple to play at 
piquet with the king’s valets. 


SINOULAll CUSTOM. 

It was a curious custom of the 
middle ages to make what were 
termed oisseiets de Chypre (birds of 
Cyprus) from the bladders of carp ; 
these were then painted with gay 
colours by Neapolitan painters, filled 
with a sort of gas, and so contrived, 
that they burst at the slightest touch, 
and diffused around an exquisite per- 
fume. Ladies frequently employed 
them for particular purposes ; but 
when gentlemen offered them to la- 


dies, this was deemed a piece of 
lantry, which the latter returned by 
emptying their comfit^boxes into the 
woistcoat-pockefs of tlie former. 


LUNAR ItOADS. 

A professor of Munich is reported 
to have lately discovered high-roads 
in tlie moon with a telescope pos- 
sessing the magnifying power of 100.’ 
The moon at that time was, we will 
say, for the sake of a round number,' 
only ^200,000 miles distant from his 
eye, and that divided by 100 conse- 
quently gives 2000 miles as the dis- 
tance at which the roads in question 
may be discerned by the naked eye. 
What immense sums a road of suf- 
ficient breadth to be leen 2000 miles 
off must have cost! We ought to' 
congratulate ourselves that we have 
not to contribute to the highway- 
rates in that planet. They are high 
enough in our own, though our roads' 
are not so broad by a mile or twa as 
those in the moon. 


COSTUMES OF THE MEXICANS. 

From Bullock's “ Six Months* Residence and Travels in Mexico** 


Till-: costumes of the various class- 
es of inhabitants of the city of Mexi- 
co vary considerably. The dresses 
of the Spaniard, and higher class 
of white natives, differ but little from 
those worn in Europe. The men 
and boys often appear in the streets 
in the lohg cloak; and in the house 
light jackets, of printed calico, are 
generally worn. They shave less 
often than we do, and when on a 
jirtiriiey) or ift long as they are in- 
ifisjpoked, thkt operation is not per- 
foirmed. ^ 

" The 'dffeises of the^’kdies, and 
efim bf cfrildteri) in d)e%ttbets, is 
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universally black; the head of the 
former generally uncovered, or only 
a slight veil thrown over it. They 
take great pains with their fine hair, 
and are particularly neat about the 
feet, the stocking being usually of 
fine silk. This is their morning ap- 
pearance, in which they are seen 
going to or returning fi’oin church, 
to thelduties of which they are very 
attentive. No well-regulated family 
omits hearing mass every morrtihg,‘ 
mostly before breakfast. 

On holidays, processions, and 
other public occasions^ the dresses 
of the ladies are vet*y gay, but not 
K K 
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such expenstrc materials as those 
by our fashionables; artificid 
flowers are used in abundance, but 
ostrich feathers sparingly. It is ge- 
nerally in their carriages that the la- 
dies appear in public, and very sel- 
dom on horseback. 

The dress of the Country gentle- 
men, or paysanos, is showy and ex- 
pensive; and, when mounted on their 
handsome and spirited little horses, 
they make an elegant appearance. 
The lower dress consists of embroi- 
dered breeches, chiefly of coloured 
leather, open at the knees, and or- 
namented with numbers of round 
silver buttons and broad silver lace; 
a worked shirt, with high collar; and 
a short jacket Sf printed calico, over 
which is generally thrown an elegant 
manga or cloak, of velvet, fine cloth, 
or fine figured cotton, the manufac- 
ture of the country : these are often 
embroidered, or covered with a pro- 
fusion of gold lace. On the feet 
are soft leather shoes or boots, over 
which is tied a kind of gaiter, pecu- 
liar to the country; they are com- 
monly of cinnamon-coloured leather, 
wrapped round the leg, a/R tied 
with an ornamental garter: these are 
a very expensive article, the leather 
being cut in relievo in a variety of 
elegant patterns, which is done by 
the Indians in the interior provinces, 
in a manner that it would be difficult 
to copy in Europe. They are sold 
from eight to forty or fifty dollars 
the pair, and at that price yield a 
poor remuneration to the makers. 
Yet they are an article of great con- 
sequence in the fitting-out of the 
Mexican beau, who often appears in 
this kind of boot, richly embroidered 
in gold and silver, which costs up- 
wafds of one hundred dollars. Tl^ 
stirrups and spurs correspond in 


magnificence and workmanship with 
the boots. The hat is of various 
colours, large, and the crown v/aaty 
flat and low, bound with broad 
or silver lace, and with a large round 
band, and firuige of the some. They 
are elegant, and well calculated to 
guard die sun from the head and 
shoulders. The decorations of the 
horse are also expensive; flie great 
Spanish saddle, with its broad flaps, 
is richly embroidered with silk, gold, 
and silver, and the high-raised front 
covered with the same metals. The 
sdrrups are often of silver, while 
those of the lower classes are of 
wood. The bridle is small, with a 
very large and powerful bit, by means 
of which the riders suddenly stop 
their fine little horses when at full 
speed. 

The dresses of the country ladies 
are showy, but not elegant: worked 
sliifts, with alight open jacket, unda 
richly embroidered or spangled pet- 
ticoat, of bright-coloured soft cloth 
(often scarlet or pink;, seem to be 
the unvarying costume. 

The dresses of the poorer classes 
and Indians vary in the different 
provinces. The mixed descendants 
of the Spaniards, in the capital, and 
in Tolluca and other cities, have lit- 
tle more than a blanket, worn much 
in the fashion of the Roman toga; 
whilst tlie garb of the Indian men 
consists of a straw hat, close jacket 
with short sleeves, of difiereut dark- 
coloured coarse woollen or leatlier, 
and a short pair of breeches, opCn 
at the knees, also of leather, some- 
times of the skin of goats, or of the 
peccary, with the haif^ide outwards. 
Under this are worn full calieo trow* 
sers, venicUog to the middle pf the 
kg, wUU ilt9dala of katbf^ 
feet, much in the form of the ancient 
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Romans. The women appear in lit- 
tle more tlian a petticoat and sliort 
jacket^ with their long raven-like 
tresses plaited on each side of the 
head with Ted tape. When seated j 
on the ground for hours in the !nar- ' 
ket-placc, exposed to the sun, I have 
often seen them place a cabbage, or 
other large leaf, on their heads, to de- j 
fend them from its influence. They 
are generally clean in their appear- 
ance, and orderly and modest in 
their behaviour. Indians arc seldom 
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seen on horseback, or walking, on 
the roads; their ordinary pace being 
a kind of trot, or sliovt run, in which 
manner they proceed to the town, 
carrying heavy loads. In returning 
from the market they are not so ex- 
peditious, being sometimes a little 
elevated with a liquor called pulque; 
tliey are, however, always respectful 
and polite to strangers. While these 
are passing tliey stop, take off their 
hats, and salute them ; and are much 
pleased to he sixikcn to or noticed. 


FASE^IONS. 


LONDON 
In consequence of the court mourn- 
ing ordered for his late Majesty 
Louis XVIII. of France, who died 
on the 16th of September, our fair 
fashionables have exchanged for a 
short period their gay attire for the 
sombre trappings of woe. As this 
is a month in which very little change 
takes place, we have endeavoured to 
present our fair subscribers with what 
appeared to us most novel and strik- 
ing, in our prints. The Lord Cham- 
berlain’s orders for the court mourn- 
ing, circulated through the medium 
of the Gazette and all the newspa- 
pers, must, before the publication 
of this Number, have met the eye of 
all our readers. 'W e have no doubt 
that the example of the Court will 
be very generally followed among 
the higher classes. 


PilOMrCNADB DRBSS. 

Pelisse of lilac gros de Naphsy 
made high and full, with a circular 
collar, which turns over, having a 
double cording at the edge. The 
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sleeve is plain, and very large at the 
top, and confined twice between the 
shoulder and the elbow by corded 
satin bands, which are decorated 
about two or three inches apart on 
each side of the front of the sleeve 
by campanulas or Canterbury bells 
made of lilac satin. The skirt touches 
the ground, and is trimmed with five 
satin tucks of tlie same colour, ele- 
vated on the right side, and fast- 
ened by Canterbury bells of lilac 
satin; shaded lilac waist ribbon, and 
gold buckle in front. Very full 
worked muslin ruff, a little open at 
the throat, and fastened with a gold 
buckle. White chip bonnet, with a 
band of lilac satin introduced mid- 
way of the brim, which is circular, 
and deep in front, but shallow be- 
hind. The crown is low, and sur- 
rounded with a puffing of lilac satin 
ribbon and ears of corn ; the strings 
are of crppe lisse bound with lilac 
satin. Ear-rings of amethyst set in 
gold. Primrose-colour kid gloves 
I and shoes. 


K K 2 
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DINNKR BlCliSS. 

Dress of black silk iarige: the 
corsage made rather low and cir- 
cular, and narrow on the shoulder: 
it is* ornamented with satin bands 
placed longitudinally. The sleeve 
is very short and fyll, set in a band | 
of six small cords, and arranged in 
festoons, and fastened by buttons. 
The ceinture is of black satin cord- 
ed with palmated leaves pendent be- 
hind, with buttons in the centre. The , 
skirt has two very rich borders com- 
posed of satin rouleaus, formed into 
crescents, and united by two leaves 
of the Alpine saxifrage, tied at the ; 
base by a circlet composed of French i 


folds; beneath are two satin rouleaus 
and a broad w'added hem. A large 
long sleeve of crape is added^ and 
comes over the short one; it is 
something similar to the French 
manche a la neige^ though without 
the redundant garniture. Turban 
of white crape, folded very small, 
and formed into large bouffUnts; 
broad and plain in front: the left 
side arranged in a full rosette, with 
alternate bouffants of white satin and 
crape; the right intermingling with 
the folds behind. Black necklace 
tind ear-rings. White kid gloves 
and shoes. 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 

SOFA-TABLIv, CHAIR, AND FOOTSTOOL. 


Tut: table is of rose-\vood, re- j 
lieved by carved ornaments in satin- 
wood, and is of very simple construc- 
tion, although of adequate strength. 
The chair is composed of the same 
materials, and the cushion supposed 
to be covered with merino damask. 
The form of the back produces a 
very agreeable support to the person 
seated; and in effect the whole, if 
well carved, is rich, and perfectly 


suited to harmonize with the best 
furniture of the drawing-room. 

The footstool is designed in a cor- 
responding style. The delicacy of 
the workmanship necessary to the 
full effect of furniture designed in 
this manner makes it costly; but 
those who possess it have the benefit 
of knowing that it will never become 
common-place, and from its artist- 
like merits will always be valuable. 


FINE ARTS. 

THE DIORAMA. 


This attractive Exhibition is again 
open to the public with two new 
views, seventy feet by fifty, painted 
by Messrs. Bouton and Daguerre, 
representing the Cathedral of Char- 
tres and the Harbour of Brest. The 
former is a fine subject, and treated 
in a masterly manner. The peculi- 
arities of the architecture and forms. 


particularly in the closed choir, have 
furnished scope for a charming dis- 
play of dioramic art. All the parts 
that are in strong or even iti middle 
light are admirable; but the dis- 
tances do not fully confirm the illu- 
sion which the fore-ground creates 
in the mind of the spectator, that it 
is actually a building which be sees, 
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and not a painted surface, without 
depths or other perspective than what 
it derives from the skill of the artist. 
The whole may, nevertheless, be 
pronounced a triumph in this style 
of art. 

The view of Brest, though it has 
some striking effects, cannot be rat- 
ed so highly. The massive towers 
and walls on the right indeed im- 
pose upon the imagination. The 
water too is made to move, and to 
take alternate lights and shades: but 
when the waves rise and fall, how 
happens it that the vessels remain 
stationary? One or two of the chim- 
neys absolutely emit smoke : but why 


do the other thousands df houses in 
die city exhibit no sign of firing 
within? This mixture of principleB 
is in bad taste. The diorama ought 
to stand upon its own ground-^to 
afford a more irresistible deception 
to the eye, and through the eye to 
the understanding, than any other 
arrangement in the art of painting; 
but beyond this it should not attempt 
to go. We cannot, however, deny, 
that though this piece is inferior to 
those which have been exliibited here, 
still it possesses merit, interest, and 
attraction sufficient to gratify the 
most fastidious visitor. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


The forthcoming volume of the For- 
ger 3Ie Not will form a peculiarly in- 
teresting present for the festive Christ- 
mas season. Its embellishments consist 
of twelve very highly finished engrav- 
ings by first-rate artists ; and the literary 
department is enriched with contribu- 
^ons from many eminent writers, such 
as Montgomery, Barton, Wiffen, Neele, 
Bowring, the Author of “ Doblodo^s Let- 
ters,” &c. &c. Those who wish to pos- 
sess this work would do well to make 
early application to their respective book- 
sellers, to prevent the recurrence of the 
disappointment suffered last year by great 
numbers, owing to the exhaustion of a 
very large impression several days before 
Christmas. 

Mr. Ward’s masterly Lithographic 
Dtlineations of celebrated Horses are 
just completed. They form a series of 
fourteen subjects, which are equally cal- 
culated to gratify the admirers of that 
noble animal and the lovers of the arts. 

The fourth number of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fwrest’s Picturesque Tour of the 
llivers Ganges njtd Jumna^ in India, just 
ready for publication, will contain views 
of ‘a Sacred Tank and Pagodas near Be- 
paies; City of Benares from the Gan- 


ges; Mahommedan Mosque and Tombs 
near Benares, and the Fort of Chunagurh 
on tlic Ganges. 

Mr. Buchanan’s Memoirs of Painting, 
with a Chronological History of the Im- 
portation of Pictures by the great Mas- 
ters into England since the French Re- 
volution, are ready for publication, in two 
8 VO. volumes. This work lias the strong- 
est claims to the notice both of the art- 
ist, the connoisseur, and the dealer in 
pictures. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, with embellishments, in one vo- 
lume large 8vo. Saint Baldred of the 
Bass, a Pictish legend ; The Siege of 
Berwick, a tragedy ; with other poems 
and ballads, descriptive of East Lothian 
and Berwickshire, by James Miller. 

Captain Charles Cochrane has in the 
press. An Account of a Twenty Months^ 
Residence in Colombia ; and firora the fa- 
vourable opportunities which he onjoyed 
for close and attentive observation, it is 
expected to tlirow much light on the 
state of that important country. 

An additional voh\me of Letters by 
Anna Seward, developing (he progress 
of an early attachment, discldslng her 
more private opinions on various sub- 
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jectu, and embracing numerous anecdotes design is not very explicitly described, it 
of her contemporaries, is preparing for appears that there are to be ordinary meet* 
publication. An Essay on Mbs Seward's ings every fortnight; and that Lectures, 
Life and Character, by Mr. Harral, will Discussiods, Experiments, and a Lecture- 
be prefixed. ; ^ : Room and Library, enter into the pro-- 

A Chemical Soci^^> the object of posed plan. The immense practical uti^ 
which is to promote tl^study of chemia- lity of chepii^ry in ahnost all the arts of 
try in all its branches^ has just been foml^ civilized life render such an institution, 
ed in London. Ftom the regulations which shall be accessible to persons of 
which have been pubfishedi though tlie all^classes, highly desirable. ,, 



THE TOMB OF LAURA. 

By J M. Lacey. 

1 1 . 0 ve to stroK when others sleep, 

A truant from my pillow, 

And gazing o^or the rot‘ky steep, 

Tu view the moon>tipt billow. 

Ko sound invades, save on the shore 
The surges gently dying; 

Or scarcely heard the distant oar, 

Some drowsy seaman plying. 

There Contemplation, pensive pow'r, 
Recnllfi my wand’ring duty; 

Or to this mind restores the hour 
Of Laura’s love and beauty. 

Faithless, alas ! as she was fair. 

She scorn’d my sigh of sorrow ; 

Consign’d iny soul to sad despair, 
Another’s love to borrow. 

But he, by base seductive ways. 
Destroy’d her minips best treasure ; 

Then anguiah’d grief consum’d her days. 
Unknown to peace dr pleasure. 

Soon death in mercy seal’d her doom ; 

She sunk on Sorrbi^’i pillow ! 

Now mournful wave o’er her loUe tombe. 
The cypress and the vilJow. 

Andofi I go, when others sleep, V 

To scatter new-bipVQ ru^es, • 

And heave the sigh, cb sorxdiritig weopr 
Where Laura’s fordlrOposcJ. " ^ ^ r* 

But Reason, nith^i pow^^appears, ^ ^ 
And paints ffOr evVy failing j * 

Too worthier io desery^ my tears, 

And bids me’ceasd'^Y^'i’^^bl* ^ " 

Still Mercy dares assert her sway. 

In spite of Heason’s telling; 

And oft I pause till peep of day 
At Laura’s dcw«dropp’d dwelling. 

Then to my partial eye perchanue 
Appears each friendly fairy, 


Forgetting the fantastic fiance 
On grasS'blades trod so airy ; 

Bending across poor Laura’s tomb 
In softest-seeming pity, 

Whilst, a$ a tribute to her doom. 

They chaunt some solemn ditty. 

And Fancy pictures sylphid forms 
On azure pinions flying, 

To gimrd the spot from scowling storms 
Where her remains are lying. 

TO LADY JANET B . 

From Sir John C— *, 

In An$wer to her lAnHynhip's Jnviiatimi to a 
Dii/iner- Party and Bail at G— 

On the fifteenth Sir John will be proud to 
attend 

To the summons of dear Lady Janet 1^ 
friend; ^ 

When he hopes in her mansion much plea- 
sure to feel, 

And td spurt with the belles a gay waltz or 
V - quadrille. 

FrUA receives with much joy an invite, 

As. bar hoard is aye stored with nice things 
to delight; 

And her manner so winning is always a treat. 
In which true politeness and kindness we 
meet: ' 

-Her Converse is also- so ebarmipg aii4'gi^^ " 
Thai Uih boors; Wing’d 
^ ^ awajf^ , - 

6h I 'nwy. she long hoiibuir P|^i 

In ' the circle of i^jch she's the gj^^ud. 

pride! ^ ^ 

May Ike ph:w*ir»^sfiH*H4b.ii dear . 

bestow 

Each delight that from health, wealth, and 
friendship can dow ! 

May she still in her parties a niche find far 
me, * 

jjgHFhich win both Mess and honour her slave, 
Sia Joua C, I 


m 
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FORGET ME NOT: 

A ChrisUnas Present for 18^5. 

The foUlicominff Volume of Ibe FORGET ME 
NOT #ni be rcatty for detitrery eoHy in NovemWr. 
ItR highly fiiiiBbed EmbeitiHbrnents, tweUe in 
nuinbw, are by WebTaLL, Uwinb, CorRould, 
HeaTh, kc ; and the Literary Depariineal eiu> 
biarps tontrihutioiiR fiom many celebrated writeis, 
nn AloNTGOMEMr, Rakton, WifrKN, Neele, 
hoWRiNG, CoBBoi.i), the Author of ** Doblatiu's 
J.( tiers,” Aic. &<’. — An early up|)ii<'utinii is reroni- 
Hieiiilrd to be made for this pU|uitHr unik, to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the disappointment experi- 
enceU last year by luuny, on account of the exhtttia- 
lion of a very large impression several days before 
ChriKtmaR. 

Published hy R. ACKERMANN, Strand. 
i>p 40(1. Price I ‘J8. 

Orders received by ail the Booksellers in Town 
and ronntry. 

MEMOIRS OF PAINTING, 

With a (Miionologirul Histoiy of the Importa- 
tion of Pictures by the ifreut Mastris intoEnglantI 
since the French Kevidution. By W'M Buchanan, 
Kii<|. vois 8vo. pi ice sOs. 

Piiblislied by K. ACKERMANN, and to be had 
of all the Booksellers in 'I nwn and (.'mintry. 


NEW WORKS, 

Published by (t. B. WtiiTr^KEii, 

A>e-Munn-lnne. 

BRITISH GALLERIES OF AIlTi beiuff a Se- 
ries of desciiptivc and ciitical Notices of the pmi- 
cipal Woi’ksof Art, in Painting and Sculpture, now 
existing 111 I'-ugtand} uiiuiigeil under the Iliads of 
tlic diHeient puldic uml piivale Gallciies m which 
tluy aie to he found. 

'I'his Work coinpiiscs the following G.iilories: 
The National (late the Angeislelii) Galltiy — 'Fhe 
Royal Gallery at Windsor Castb' — 'riie Roj.il Gal- 
lery at Hampton-Couit — 'riicGalU’iy ai Cleveland- 
House — Loid Egrpmont*R Gallery at Petwortli — 
The late Fonlhill Gullei y — ’Phe i Ui:in Gallei y i»t 
Blenheim — The Gallery at Kinde Paik — 'I'he Onl- 
wich Galleiy — !\Ir Matthews’s Theatiicui Gallery. 
In post 8VO. pi ice Bs.Cd. boards. 

N. B. For the (Oiivenienee of visilors to the Na- 
tional Gallery (just opened to the Puldic), Ibe De- 
scription of that Collect loll, which notices ail the 
Pictures, is published separately, puce la. 

* Also, lately published, 

BEAUTIES OF THE DU LWTCH GALLERY, 

price 3s. hoards 

STANMORE; or, The Monk ano the Mer- 
chant's Wiuow. A Novel. In 3 vols. l2mo. 
prke 18s boards. 

The TOPOGRAPHY of all tire known VINE- 
YARDS ) containing a Deacription uf the Kmd and 
(Inality of their Products, ami a Clawitieation. 
Tisinslutcd from the French, and abridged so as to 
form a Manual and Guide to all Impuiters and 
Purchasera ia the Choice of Wine. In Idmo. 
prieo thi. boards. 

COMMENTARIES ON DISEASES OF THE 
rrOMACHAND BOWEUi OF CHILDREN. 
By Kobley DuNOLiiwir,AI. O. 5oc. the. in 9vo. 
price 7s. dd. in boards. 


CAtON’S POPULAR REMARKS ON NER. 

VOUS OISEASKS, kt. 

This day is published, price 3s. Cd. 

POPULAR REMARKS, Medical mid Lllcmry, 
on NERVOUS DEBILITY, RELAXATION, 
hypochondriac and HVSThJllCAL DIS- 
EASES; conlaiiiing an Inquiry into the Nalurei 
Prevention, and Trent merit of those Diseases called 
Ncr VOUS, Bdioiis, Stomachic, and Liver Complaints: 
with Observations mi Low Spirits, and ihclurincnce 
of Imagination on these iiciile and distressing 
pisea.scs, &c. &r. By T. M. CATON, .Surgeon, 
Na 1), Not folk-street, .Strand, late of the United 
Hospitals of St. Thomas and Guy. 

Printed for Mes.srx. Sherwood atid Co. SO, Vtc 
tcniostcr-row j Neely, as. Change Alley, Lorntrard* 
street ; C. Chappie, 5 (), Pall-Mall; and Bower, 315, 
Oxford-sireet. 

Whcie may he hail, 

CATO V on IN DIGESTION, SCROFULA, and 
CUTANEOUS DISEASES, with Observations on 
Eruptive and Scorbutic PiiD)des of the Face and 
Skin, 3«. 

VIEWS OF BUONAPARTE’S TOMB. 

L.lily iMiWishra, I.} K ACKERMANN, No. 101, 
Strand, 

TWO VIEWS OF THE TOMB OF NAPO- 
LEON BUONAPARTE in llic hUiid of St. 
Helena. Diuwn on .Stone hy J. D. Habuing, 
from n .Sketch taken on tbe Spot by As.‘<i.stanl.Cotn- 
mi^vaiy Gincrul InitETSON, iind printed by C. 
Hullmandflt,. I'lie size of the laige«ii View 
(taken Irum the .South-East) is W^iiiclus by 8j. 
Pi tee on ludiu Paper, t>8. (id.; ditto plain, 38 t)d. 

The size of the Miiallest View (taken fiom the 
Noilh-West) IS /^inches by 5:^ Pnfce on India 
P .1 per, ijs 

Ftoni the Author huving ivNided on the Island 
foi some years contiguous to this spot, and .in op* 
pifilunity li.iviiig, 111 (oiisequcnee, been aRurded 
hiiii of iniikiiig i)ii' Draw lugs with gi eater care and 
altenlinn tliaii he could otherwise hove done lud 
he hciii a cnsniil vi«iitor to the Island, they me 
sii'miitted to the Public \i itli an assiiiMtice uf their 
heiog f.iithful icpl‘e>eiiluiioHi7. 


FOR BEAUlll YliNG HU>fAN HAIR, 
Also for cleansing .iiid preserving it, 

EXTRACT OF ROSES, 

By Riogk & BaoOKBANK (late David Rigge and 
.Sou', Ciiltiralnrs of riowcrs, iifid Dtstillerfl tu 
Hw Majesty. 

'Fins elegant Extract is prepared principolly 
with Roses, from uliicii it deiives mild a.HtriiigeiiC 
properties, gives strength and beauty to the Hnir, 
Hiid impaits 10 It the delicate fragiHiice of ihoaft 
Bowers. Hull' washed with the hielract soon be- 
comes pleasingly soft, bright, and luxunant in itt 
growth; and Hair that has heeh made li.iish, and 
I IB turning grey by the using of ardent bpirils, or 
other improper preparatimiB to clean it, will aomi 
be lestored to its natural colour, brilliancy, aitiT 
licftiiiy, hy a few appliCatioDs (if the Ettract of 
Roses, wiiteh is only to he pufch.iacd hi lafiidoH of 
David Rigge iind Broekbank, hu. nsb New BuliiU 
sirtet. — l^ricc Js. ks and los. 
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BKALTIlUL WOMEN. 

Tnr n^rcHtetit Blemish to B«^auty iti nupcffln^nit 
Hairs on the Fiice, Neck, an«l Arms— HUB EBT*.S 
GENUINE KOSEATE POWDER imtneaiiitety 
I'eittows thfni, is nh ^lef^aiit article, perfectly intio* 
cant, anrl pleasiiitt to use. Price 4s. or two in one 
parcel, 7b. 

Beware of the base Counterfeits The Genuine is 
ei^'neil on the outside, G. H. Hogartl. 

Sold by the Proprietor, No S9, Russell sircet, 
Cnvent- garden; Rigjre, .15, Bond-strer t ; Duniiett, 
n, Cheupsidc; Butler and Baxter, Ediuhurgli and 
Glasgow; Fagan and Butler, "*34, Sarkville-streei, 
Dublin; Goultl, Bath ; Crook, Cheltenham ; Tiew- 
man, Exeter; Steel and Co. Norwich; Cattle, York; 
Hopkins, Mull; Elmore, Rirminghani ; Fiaiiklyii, 
Bristol; S.iiiudcrs, Brighton; Brodie, Satisbiiiy; 
Dawson, Liverpool ; and by most Booklet ters, Per- 
fumers, and Venderf 


Tiiii; most prolific discovery that really prevents 
the Hair falling off or tuiiiing grey, and pioduces 
A thick growth on bald places, ia 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

This OIL is the first production of the age, and 
jiatronised by llie ROYAL FAMILY; tbeir Impe- 
rial Majesties the EMPEROR nnrl EMPRESS of 
RUSSIA; his Iiiipciiai Majesty the F.MPF.ROR 
of CHINA, by tbeir especial Autliarity, and mo^t 
of tlic Nobility thiougbuut Euiope. 

This OIL is the Original and Genuine, wbieli for 
mtMiy years bas been universully admired, and is the 
best and cheapest aitiric for nourishing the Hair, 
preventing its failing off or turning grey, in rases 
of sickness, alarm, fright, study, aecouctieiiieiii, 
^c. ; preserves it to the latest period of life, and pio- 
motea a luxuriant growth on the baldest places. 

CURLY HAIR.— It produces and makes the 
curl firm during exeicise,or in damp weather ; ren- 
ders Hair that is harsh and dry, as soft as silk, 
glossy, elegant, and beautiful. 

INDISPOSITION, Accouchement, &c. during 
which this Oil shonld be regularly applied, as it 
prrveats the Hair being injured, such as falling off 
or changing colour, and retains its beauty ; produ. 
cat WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, kc. 

children’s HAIR.— A due attention to Chil- 
dren’s Hair is of the greatest importance This 
Oil is invaluable : it eradicates the scui f en.sily and 
pleasantly, and is su|>erior to combs, soaps, kc.; 
makes tlm Hair firm in its roots, and fixes a sta- 
mina for a beautiful Head of Hair. Price Ss. fid , 
78., |08. fid , and t/. js. per bottle. 

RED WHISKERS, GREY WHISKERS, EYE. 
BROWS, Hair on the Head, efiectiially changed to 
Brown or Black by the use of 

ROWLAND’S ESSENCE OF TYRE. 

By merely wettiug the Ilsir, it immediately pro* 
duces a perfect change. Price 4s.^ 7s. fid., and 
losk fid. per bottle. 

Sold by the sole Proprietors, A. ROWLAND k 
SON, No. go, Hattoo- Garden, Hoiborn, London; 
and^ by appointment, by most Perfntners and Me- 
dicipe-yenders^ 

Ash/ibe « ROWLAND’S OIL,” or « ROW- 
LAND’S DYE,” and observe the signal nre, “ A- 
ROWLAND and SON.” AiJ others sic counterfeits. 


SALMON. ODY, & Co. 

Most respectfully solicit the attenlioit of Medi- 
c.il Genltenien and (he Public to ohaerve, that the 
TRUE PATENT SELF- ADJUSTING TRUSS 
has Salmon, Ody, and Co., 393 , Strnudf London,” 
marked upon the leather case, without winch they 
aie of (he spinious kind. These luHirnments will 
answer for right or left side; they also admU of in- 
rrea«e and decrease in size aii<l force, ixqohhrg fio 
under strap, buckles, or any galling bandage. 

N.B. Persons in the country aie requested to 
send the rirciiinfeience of the btidy, an inch below 
the hips. Sold hv one or more Druggists in every 
City Hiid principal Touu in the United Kingdom. 


J. DELCROIX 

Beos leave to inform the Public, that he lias re- 
moved finm 3 . 1 , Old Buiid-slreet, to 158, New 
Boiid-sirei't, whcie may he had his uucqiiHlIed 
FOREK.N PERFUMERY; and in porticular 
his tniich-admirtd Esput ile Luvuiule mix Mitle- 
fleiirs, Esprit de Rose, Bouquet dii Roi George IV. 
his new Pcrfuinc, calleil Bouquet d’Espagiie, Mu- 
guet, Marcchallc, .iiid ub<»ve iweiily other sorts; 
also his celebrated Vc^ctiihle Exiiaet for cleansing 
the Hair, and every other article of Perfumery, of 
Hie most sn)>ei'iur quality, requisite for (he conifurt 
of the Toilette. 

POUDRE UNIQUE, for changing Grey or Red 
Hair to a light Aubiiru, Brown, or Blatk, The 
pre cmiiieiil superiority of DkLCROIX's Poiidre 
Unique over all other coinposilioiis for Dyeing the 
Hair is proved by a single trial, witliniit the danger 
of staining the skin; the appliealioii being simple 
and easy, tlicefl’ecl infallible, and the Hair will re- 
main as soft as before. The method of using it is 
amply desci ibed in an envelope told with each bot- 
tle by tlie Pioprietor. 

His POMMADE REGEN ERATRICE for tlie 
Growth and Preservation of the Hair, to which J* 
Df^lcroix has tiaiticularly diiciletl his Ktudies, 
and which bas led him to the discovery of this va- 
luable compound, composed of several plants, the 
great properties of \\hieli, for the growl ii of the 
Hair and preventing its fulling off, have been hi- 
therto but partially known in this country, It 
would be superfluous here to enlarge on the merits 
of this compound, as si short trial will fully evince 
its efficacy. Sold in bottles, sealed with the Pro- 
prietor’s Name, at 4 s. each. 

His POUDRE SUBTIL, for removing super- 
fluous Hair. This iin per faction J. Delcroix has 
obviated, by offering 10 the Ladies this infalliMo 
remedy, which will eflVct this object in eight mi- 
nutes, without the least iiicoiiveniciice or pain, and 
leaving that part of (he skin extremely soft and 
smooth. Sold in boxes, with directions for use, 
with (he Proprietor’s Name, at 5s. fid. each. 

Also bis valuable ANTI SCORBUTIC ELIXIR, 
for preserving the Gums and Teeth ffom decay, 
and curing the Tooth ache; and his ANTISCOR- 
BUTIC DENTIFRICE, for cleansing and Ires n- 
(ifying the Teeth, and preserving the Enamel front 
Scorbutic Infection, both of which are perfectly 
innocent, extremely pleasant in the use, and leayc 
a delightful fragrance to the breath. He further 
begs to recommend his much-admired A ROM ATI.C 
emollient and MECCA SOAP for softenjug 
and whitmiug the Skin ; and his POLISH PASTE 
lo Gcnileioen, for easy shaving. , .> 
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R. ACKERM ANN’S 

Prepared Genuine Cumberland Black-Lead Pencils, 

OF niFFERENT PEOREES OF HARDNESS AND DEPTH OF 8UADK. 

H A Degree harder than genuine Cumberland Lead, and used generally hy 
Artiiils for Outlines. 

11 H Two Degrees harder, and used by Afchitects, 

HHH Three Degrees HARDER, and used Architects^ Engineers, Surveyors, &.c. 
&c. &c. 

F Fine Pencils for Drawing, used by At lists, Drawing-Masters, and Pupils, 

FF Double THICK ditto, ditto. 

B Black for Shading, and used by the same. 

B B A DEER LR Black for Siiading than B. 

H B Hard and Black for Shading. 

Ackeum Ann’s fine genuine Cumberland Black-Lead Pencils, not prepared, have been 
known for many years as the best Pencils for Sketching and general U!>e, They are par- 
ticularly adapted for young .Students to copy from Lithocr\phic Studies. 

'Vbe prepared Pencils F, FF, B, and BB, serve for the deep Shades and rini>hiiig Touches, 

N, B. Drawing Materials oi every Description, and the greatest Variety of Draw^ 
ing~ Books 2 Lm\ Rudiments in Lithography, &c. ike. 8cv. 


ARriFICIAL TEETH. 

Mr. \V. BliACALL, SURGEON - DENTIST. 
i;j, Nlwman-strelt, Oxford-rtreet. Imvinir 
with iiiiieniilling Uiti^ence long made t tic Science of 
Artiticial Tretli, where mrchaiiiral coulrlvaiire is 
lequisite, lus peculiar Mtudy, continues to supply 
the loss of Teeth with Natural or Artitical. in a sii- 
peiiur manner, without the least pam, from a sinRle 
Tooth to a complete S*‘t. AT LITTLE MORE 
THAN ONE HALF THE USUAL CHARGES. 
Teeth cleaned if ever so diiicoloured, and rendered 
white and heauliful, without pain or injury to the 
( name). Decayed Teeth or Stumps exti acted with 
the uluiosl eaic and safety, or slop]ied to prevent 
irritation on the Nerve. Every operation on the 
Teeth and Gums — Attends at home from I'eu till 
Four 


Under the esprcial Patiuungeof the PRINCES.S 
ESTERHAZY,andthclatePERSlAN AMBAS- 
SADOR, and many distinguished Personages, 
and recommended hy the most cmineul Ph)8i- 
Clans. 

ROWLAND’S KAI-YDOR, 
a Co'smclic of vital importance to the support of 
Female loneliness. Powerful of eR'ect, yet mild of 
influence, this admirahle specific possesses BaiKaniic 
pioperties of siirprising energy. It rrndicHles 
FRECKLES. PIMPLES, SPOTS, REDNESS, 
and all cutaneous Eruptions, gradually producin^r a 
delicately clear soft Skin; transforms evni the 
most SALLOW COMPLEXION into RADIANT 
WHITENESS; resists the scorchin{![ rays of flic 
Son; suicessfuMy opposes the attack of incleiuciit 
weatJicr, and renders the harsh and roiiKh skin heau- 
ti fully soft, smooth, and even; inipnrta lothe NECK, 
FACE, and ARMS h healthy and juvenile bloom ; 
ditfiiscs :l pleasing coiiliiess ; and, by due persever- 
ance in the application of ROWLAND’S KALY- 
DUft, produces a beautiful Complexion. 

The KALYDOR is equally iiidispeusahle in the 
Nursery as at the Toilet. Perfectly tniroxioiis, it 
maybe imed hy the most delicate Lady with the 
assurance of safety and ethcacy, poascssiugsofien- 
intrand'bealing properties. ToMQTHFJlS NUR.S. 
ING their OFFSPRING, it gives, in all cases of 
incidental inflanuoation, liumediate relief; rot>l« 
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the mouth of the Infant, and enhances muternat 
pleasure in the act of administering alimentary nou- 
rishment. 

To Gentlemen whose Fares are tender after Shav. 
in(r — A great infelicity which attends the operation 
of Shaviiiir, is the ii rilation of the Skin : many Gen. 
tieiiieii suiTer greatly fi om this cause. ROW LA N D’a 
KALYDOR will he found excellent beyond prece- 
dent, ill .1 meliorating and allaying that most nnplea- 
saiit Rciisaiiun. — it remores unpleasant harshness 
of the Skin, orensioned by intense solar heat or cold 
winds ; and thus to the Traveller, whose avocutiona. 
expose him to various changes of weather, proves an 
iufaiiible specific, a prompt resource, and as con- 
during to comflirt.a pleasing appriirJage, and itiva- 
luublc acquisition. 

Sold in J’int Bottles, at 8s 6d. and in Half-pints, 
at 43. 6d. each, duty included, hy the sole Propric* 
tors, A. ROWLAND & SON. No. 30, Haiton- 
Gitrdrn. Holborn, London ; ami, hy Appointment, 
by must Pcifuiuers and Medicine- Venders who 
vend their celebrated MACASSAR OIL. 

Observe, none arc Genuine without the signa- 
ture. A ROWLAND & SON.” 

Established upwards of Twenty^one Years, 

For the Sale of IRISH LINEN by the Picc^ at 

the Factor’s Price, No. 4 , mi the SOUTH SIDE 

of BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE. four doors from 

the top of Soiithampton-strecC, Holborn. 

The IRISH LINEN COMPANY beg leave to 
aiiiioiiiice to the Public, that tlie above House ia 
llicir only Estabiislimeiit in this country; where 
lhe> continue to supply the Nobility, Gentry, atd 
Ahe Public, with WARRANTED grass- bleached 
Linen, for Shirts and Sheets, of the iiest fabric and 
colour, at a price considerably lower I ban they can 
be priM ured through any other medium. They 
also engage to rclnrii tlie purchase money should 
any fault appear. Good Irish Bills and Bank of 
Ireluitd Notes taken as usual. Country and Town 
Orders punctually attended to. 

AGLNn. 

J . DoNOVAW.4, Blnomshiiiy'Sqo.'trp, London. 

John Doyle, si, Si. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin. 
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CADETS AND PASSENGERS TO INDIA) &c. QH|:ASf! certainly may be rcganleii as one of lie 
Ark rea|)i‘rt fully iiifurnied, they may be «kU{»plied best aitidea for pnimoting the growth of the llmr. 
at S. Unwin's General Eqwpmeitt Warehouae^ 57, Tberofnrey lo prevent the Public from fulling into 
Lombftrd<8lreet) wilb every Requisite for the Voy- error by nsing soeb inHlntinns, which are so insult- 
age and their Use in the Country: Calieo Shirts, ingtothc common iinclerstafiding, uud in order to 
Linen ditto, Cravats, Dressing-Gowns, Jean Jark- detect the spurious from the genuine Rearms Grease, 
eta aiMl Trowsei-s, Towels, Table Linen, Sheets, J. Dt^LCKoix begs to give a brief descripiron of it. 
Hosiery, Dressing-CnHCs, Swords, Sasbes, Epaii* The fat *rf the annual, when he receives it in 


lettes, Brush'Cases, Writing- Desks, Sea-Beildiug, 
Bullock Trunks, jfee -—Mrs. Unwin, having the su- 
perintendence of the Ladies' Department, solicits 
those wlio are preparing tbeir Equipments, to visit 
her Show-Rooms, and inspect her extensive Stock 
of Dresses, ready-made Linen, &c. on the lowest 
wholesale terms. Noconnc-xion with any other house. 

llin^ERTOKY”(n^'AR'i^^ hiV^ 

(See y^r^lcfc HAI.L’S PAlTiNT STARCH.) 

The object of th'ra iin|>oiiaiit invention is to ^ 
extract all Colouring Mat ter from the Wheat in the 
manufacture of Starch, which has hitherto given a 
yellow dye to Linen, ^c. An effectual roinedy for 
this evil was never lie fore discovered, and as the nd- 
diiion of Blue has become a general expe<lieiit to 
conceal, rather than to remove it, a perfect white 
has neither been obtained nor expected by ordinary 
means. The while or French Start'll (that is, sim- 
ply Starch without Blue,) IS got into disuse, being 
of a dirty yellow colour: whereas the Patent Starch 
is of an almost dazzling whiteness, and being pu- 
rified from all grosser substance, is, when dissolved 
for usual purposes, exceedingly clear and lieuuti- 
fill, and of superior strength. The Patentee was 
led 10 this dtscoveiy in reference lo Urlivgand Co 's 
Lace Cosesm (In which he is a Partner) ^ and they 
have found it of incalculable use in preserving the 
colour, and giving a transparent quality to their 
Lace, as It does to Muslin, Linen, To be ob- 

tained of every respectable Dealer iu Town and 
Country, or, in convenient Packages, nt G. F. 
URLING and Co.’s onfy Luce > Warehouse m Londm^ 
147) Strand, near Somerset- House. 

caWioITto'thi: p 

As there is a great demand for BE A R'S G K EASE, 
a Person has the pretension to suy tbvit he is the 
only Proprietor of the genuine article, when in 
foct he is perhaps the only one that has not flie 
gmoine Bear's Cf reate; but if the purchasers will 
give themselves (he trouble of smelling it willi nt- 
tontiow, they wMl ensily discover the deception, his 
comuosilioii being a mixture of Oil of Almonds, 
HogHi Lard, and Mutton Suet, perfumed with a 
little Bergamot, which, from having analyzed, J 
Delcroix can assert us a fact. 

bncli composition, in lien of being benefici.il lo 
the preservation or growth of the Huir, has a deci- 
dedly Contrary effect ; Oil of Almonds, in particu- 
lar, being of a very desiccative nature, and not 
of a witritive one: wliereas oenuiiie Bear's 
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casks from Russia, is ralher offensive, and of a 
yellow reddish' hue#; hut when puiified, it lesemUdes 
veiy much the inixluieof Veal Fsl and Reef Mar- 
row, with Ics.s of tinge; and although it is of mo- 
derate consistence, yet it is of an oily and lich 
nut me. 

To he had genuine and well perfumed, in vurioiia 
sized pots, of J. Delcroix, Perfumer to the Royal 
Family, 158, New Bond-street (removed from 3J, 
Old Bond street); ami sold, with his Nome, by all 
the principal PerKnners and Hair- Dressers in the 
United Kingdom; and where also maybe had his 
admired ESPRIT DE LAVANDE AtiK MlLLK- 
FLEURS, BOUQUET DU ROi (G. IV) and 
every other article of his superior and much cele- 
hrateil FOREIGN PERFUMERY. 

Gli FOKD’Js l-RUlT LOZENGES, 

For Coughs, Hoarseness, and Sore-Throats, are 
allowed to be the pleasantest and most effectual re- 
medy in use ; and the recommendation of the most 
eminent of thefacnlly is the most convincing proof 
of the superior efficacy of this preparation, which 
possesses, in a pure and highly conceatrnted state, 
all the medical virtues of the recent fruit. In fo- 
vers they are cooling, and in sore- throats and 
coughs they are particularly beneficial, as they al- 
lay influninintion, promote cxpeclwalion, and may 
be taken with advantage by the most delicate con- 
stitution. 

PiTp'.ii'cd and soW, wholesnlc and retail (only), by 
Gifford, C hemist, 104, Strand, in boxts.it is. l^d. 
and os. each ; and retail by most venders iu thu 
kingdom. 

As above, also, may be bad, G ifford's Indeli- 
Br.Kor Permanent Ink, for marking Linen, Ike. 
with a pOn; allowed to be a very superior prepa- 
ration, wnirantciJ not to wash out or injure the 
cloth, in cases ut 2s qd. each. Also GiFFORIt's 
C%RBONATEn Powder for making Soda Wa- 
ter; his Genuine Aperient Seiomtz PoWDtRS 
and Aerated Powders for making Lemonade 
and GiNfjF.R Beer. Gifford's Cacuou De 
Rose and Acidulated Rose LozenOes; and 
also his Oriental Vegetable AsTi-Scorrd- 
TIC Tooth-Powder, Antibilious Pills, Ac. 
Ike. 

N. B. To obtain cither of the above genuine, be 
careful to ask for Gifford’s Preparation, and ob- 
serve. bis name and address on the wrapper or label 
of each box or case. 

Genuine OlTo OFRoSE8,in elegant bottles, froiii 
.■is. to 41 . 4s'. each 


iVlADAML iilRAUD^^i WKaNING LlNlMhNT 
fynr redtioing ibe Milk wlun Children are iakdn from the Breast, for MUk^Absceseea, and all 
Kindt cf Jnflammationt, Bruises, and Tumours to •ahkh the Breast is subject. 

Tms h a practice too well known to oiotbcra and nurses to need any coronient : it is a^o 
well known, that it frequently proves very tedious and iroublesonte to reduce its natural 
•eGretlons : a variety of applicRtiom have been resorted lo for that purpose; most of these 
eBni|X»kiDns are in their operation very slow and fraquently very unpleasant. MadaRie 
GIRAUD'S liniment will he found to be a speedy, safe, and effectual application for 
the above purposes. Let the Breast cuntiiin what quantity of Milk it may, in the space of 
three or fioor days it will entirely dtsippear, and the Breast become soff and supine. § 
Sold, by the Proprietor's appointment, at Mr. E** wards’ M edicine-Warehouse, 67, on 
the Footway, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London, in Puts, price 2s. 6d. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publishers, Authors, Artists, and Musical Composers, are requested to transmit 
ON or before the \ 5th qf the month, Announcements Works which they may have on 
hand, and we shall cheerful^ insert them, as we have hitherto done, free of expense. 
New Musical Publications also, if a copy be addressed to t/te Publisher, shall be dufy 
noticed in our Review; and Extracts from new Books, of a moderate length and of an 
interesting nature, suitable for our Selections, will be acceptable. 

We have to ftcknowledge the receipt during the past month of two packets from 
our liberal Correspondent in the North. 

Our arrangements for using the permission of our valuable Correspondent B. 
were defeated only by the unexpected length of some qf the articles in the present 
Number. Owing to the same cause, we have been obliged to curtail the Anecdotes, 
and to omit Poetical Contributions altogether. 

The Tables Turned, or The Pleasant Revenge— Extraordinary ERfccts of an 
Earthquake — Jack Tars — rind The Hebridean Baltaecas, lAe// have a place in our 
next. 


PersoQi who reside sbroail, and who wish to be supplied with tbiis WcMrk every Month as 
published, way have it aeiii to them, free of Postage, to New-Ycnrfc, Halifax, Qaebee, and 
to any part of the We»t Indies, at £A 12». per Annum, by Mr. TnoKNaiLi., of the General 
Post-^Office, at No. 21, Sherbonie>lane^ to Hamburgh, Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, or 
Any Part of the Mediterranean, at £\ 13a. per Annum, by Mr. SidiJEAMT, of the General 
Post-Office, at No. 33, Sherbovne-lane ; and to the Cape of GocmI Nope, or any part o-f the 
indies, by Mr. Guv, at the East-india House. The money te be paid at the time of 
subscribing, for either 3, 6^ 9, or 13 months. 

This Work may also be had qf Messrs. Arkon and KkAi*, Rotterdam. 
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VIEWS OF COUNTRY SEATS. 

WOBURN ABBEV, BI.DFOIlDSIIIKr, THE SKAT 


Woburn Abbey was founded in 
1145 by Hugh de Bolebcck, a ba- 
ron who hud large possessions in 
the vicinity, for monks of tlie Cister- 
cian order. On the suppression of | 
religious houses, its revenues, accord- ! 
iiig to Dugdale, amounted to Sd\L 
8^. Ill the first year of Edward V I. 

it was granted, with many other ec- 
clesiastical estates, to Sir John, after- 
wards Lord Russell and Earl of 
Bedford, who had been honoured 
with several employments by Henry 
VIII. In his family the possession 
has ever since remained. 

The extensive and magnificent 
mansion, which stands on the site of 
the old al>bey, was erected by John, 
the fourth duke of the llusscll fami- 
ly. The ground-plan forms a square 
of more than 200 feet, containing a 
quadrangular court in the centre. | 
The original mansion has experien- 
ced many considerable alterations and 
iniprovements, ]>articularly in the time 
of the jwedecessor of the present no- 
ble owner; and Henry Holland dis- 
played much taste and talent in the 
designs for the additional buildings, 
which were executed under his direc- 
tion. 

Vol. IK No. XXIIL 


or THK DUKE OF BEDFORP. 

The west front is of the Ionic or- 
der, with a rusticated basement. The 
principal floor on this side consists of 
a saloon, state bcd-rooni, drawing 
and dining-rooms. The south con- 
tains the library, break fas t-rooin, and 
the duke and diicliess’s apartments; 
the east the vestibule, servants’ offi- 
ces, &c.; and the north the French 
bed-rooms and vainous other eJuun- 
bers. Most of the apartments are 
embellished with fine paintings, a- 
mong which, portraits form a very 
prominent feature. I’lie gallery, in 
which most of them are ])lacwf, is 
11 1 feet long, 17 Avide, and 15 higli. 

Among the Britisli portraits are 
the following: 

Qoeca Kli/alieth, rtpresontetl with a fan 
of featluTs ill iicr loft hand, and a riiig^ on 
her Ihiiiirl). 

I.ady Jane Seymour. 

Queen Mar}', by Sir Antonio More. 

Killigrew, coniincMily called Cliailes the 
Second’s Jester. 

William Lord Ru.shcII, that mrmornhle 
victim to the intri<;ues of an ahanduiied court. 

Sir Nicholas Baeon^ father of Ixird Clian'- 
ccllor Bacon. 

Edward Clinton, Karl of Lincoln, by Cor- 
nelins Kotcl; and l.ady Elizabeth Fitzi^e- 
rald, third wife of that nobleman, belter 
I known as the Fair Geraldine. 

I F>dward Courteney, the last Earl of Dc- 
i vonshire, hv Sn Antonio Moie. 

L L 
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Vhilip of Spain and Queen Mary. i| James T^rl of Carlisle. 

Sir William Russell, K. B afterwards ere- Sir F.dward Stradling. 
ated Karl of Redfortl by King William, paint- The learned Lady Anne Askew, who, for 
ed by Piiwitzcr; andsupposed to be the on- her religion, was barbarously burnt at tlm 


ly picture in Kuglaiid by that ailiht. . 

Liidy Anne Carr, wife of the preceding. j 

Francis, fourth K.iri of Bedford, the prin- , 
ripal promoter of the plan for draining the J 
lens sinee called the Bedford Level. 

Sir Philip Sidney, in his 22d year. 

(ieorge Digby, F.a rl ^of Bristol, and Sir 
William Hiuseli, mentioned above, in one 
picture. 

Lady Cook, wih' of Sir Anthony Cook, 
tutor to F.dwanl VI. and mother of the four 
learned females, Lady Burleigh, Lady Ba- 
con, Lady Bussell, and Mrs. Killigrew. 

Robert F.arl of F.s.sex. 

General Monk, aftcj wards Duke of Albe- 
marle. 

Henry Danvers, Earl of Dnnliy. 

William (’ecil, Lord Burleigh, the favour- 
ite minister of Queen Filizabeth. | 

Christiana, Countess of Devonshire; ala- ^ 
dy of distinguished abilities, and in her youth j 
the rialonie mistress of the Earl of Pern- | 
broke, who wrote a Volume of poems in her 
praise. 

Thomas Wi iothesley, Earl of Southampton. 

Rachel Lady Russell, wife to the patrio- 
tic martyr, William Lord Russell, whose ex- 
cessive giief for the fate of her husband is ! 


‘ slake, at the arbitrary bidding of the king, 
Henry VI 11. 

Comptroller Bogers, anno a^tat. 69. 

Sir William Russell, Lord-Deputy of Ire- 
land, who.se gallant behaviour at the battle 
[ of Zutphen is so singularly set forth by 
! Stowe in his Chronule. 

Batelitfe, Karl of Sussex. 

John Bussell, the first Earl of Bedford of 
that name ; a fmislied gentleman, scholar, 
soldier, and iiegociator. 

SirTliomas More. 

Algernon Percy, Lord High-Admiral of 
Imgland. 

Elizabeth Marchioness of 'J’avistoek, mo- 
ther to the present Duke of Bedford, as 
bridesmaiil to the queen ; a painting of con- 
summate beauty, wliieh we in.ay perhaps ven- 
ture to pronounce the chvf-iVcrAun'e of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ jicncil. 

The saloon, drawing, and dining- 
rooms, whicli are of suitable dimen- 
sions for such a mansion, are adorned 
with capital paintings by eminent 
j masters of the foreign schools, the 
principal of which are: 


supposed to have occasioned her subsequent | Joseph interpieting the Baker’s Dream, and 


blindness. j' 

Henry Percy, Earl of Nortliumbci land . 
Henry Earl of Southampton, the patron ' 
of Shakspearc. | 

Lucy Countess of Bedford, so celebrated j 
by Spiiiser, Ben Joiisoii, Daniel, Donne, and 
the other wits of her day. j 

The Earls of Salisbury and Exeter, sons | 
to Cecil, Lord Bui Irigh | 

Sir I*s'icholas Thiockmortoii, | 

Brandon, Duke of SuAblk, tlic chivalrio 
favourite of Henry VIll. 

Margaret Countess of Cnmbcilaiid, daugh- 1 
ter to Fiancis second F.arl of Bedford, and j 
mother of the spiiited Anne Cliftbrcl. | 

Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, and j 
his countess, daughter to the same Francis 
Earl of Bedford. 

Francis second EarWof Bedford, whose li- 
berality led Queen Elizabeth to say, that he 
made all the bcggar.s. 

Sir Francis Russell, his son, slam by the 
Scots on a day of truce at a border meeting. 
Giles, Lord Chaiidos. 

The young and handsome Duke of Mon- 
mouth. 


Flemish Girl, by Bcmbraiult. 

The Death of Abel, by Ruhciis. 

Chiist in the Garden, by Annibal Caraeci. 

The celebrated Dogs of 'ntiaii. 

Hawking Party, by Paul Potter. 

Christ’s Vision, by Luca Giordano. 

Group of sporting Angels, and a beautiful 
Madonna and Child, by Murillo. 

Albertos Mirseus, a learned Dean of Ant- 
werp, by Vandyke. 

Benvenuto ('elliiii, in his youth, a curious 
and interesting painting. 

Adrian Paulido Pareja, commander of the' 
•Spanish Armada, by Velasquez. 

Louis XV. of France. 

Various Flemish pieces by Teniers, Jan 
Steen, Van Stuverow, and Both. 

Two magical views, one of Nimeguen, by* 
Cuyp ; and some magnificent laiidsenpes by 
Claude, the Poussins, Wilson, Buysdael^ 
Salvator Rosa, Berghem, Pynaker, Wyiiaiits, 
and Ostade ; with sea-picces by Wouvef- 
inans, BackhuyseD, Vande Capellc, and'De 
Vliijun; and, finally, various subjects from, 
the pencils of Sciicdoni, Mola, C'astigliom^ 

1 and Guereino. 
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The Library, 50 feet long and S l | 
wide, is stored with a fine collection 
of books, and over the shelves are 
portraits of the most eminent paint- 
ers. Those of Titian, Rembrandt, 
Tintoretto, David Teniers the young- 
er, Rubens, Murillo, Frank Hals, 
Jan Steen, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and 
John Kupetzki, are said to have been 
painted by the artists themselves 
M'hose names they respectively bear. 

The Sculpture Gallery, built in 
1780, from the designs of Henry 
Holland, was originally intended for 
a green-house, and was converted to 
its present use, and its floor inlaid 
with Devonshire marble, in 18^0. It 
is 138 feet in length, and feet 7 
inches high. The valuable collection 
of marbles contained in this gallery 
has been described in a splendid vo- 
lume, accompanied with outline en- 
gravings, from drawings by Henry 
Corbould. The text is from the pen 
of the present Duke of Bedford, at 
whose expense the work was printed 
for private distribution; and from 
this source the subjoined particulars 
arc extracted. 

In the centre of the building are 
eight magnificent columns, support- 
ing a dome: eacli column consists of 
one entire shaft: they are all ancient, 
and were discovered in the excava- 
tions made at Rome by the late Mr. 
Brand, of the Hoo, Hertfordshire. 
Two of them are of breccia Aj'rl- 
canUy two of a variegated kind of 
alabaster, two of Cipollino marble, 
and two of Bigio. Their white mar- 
ble capitals are also antique, and 
were discovered in the same excava- 
tions: they are of a very rich Compo- 
site order, containing ornaments add- 
ed to the combined decorations of 
the Ionic and Corinthian styles. 

At the east end of the Sculpture 


Gallery is the Temide of Liberty, 
and at the west end the Temple of 
the Graces. The visitor is conduct- 
ed into the gallery through a small 
ante-room, on the walls of which are 
engravings of some of Canova’s most 
beautiful statues and groups of sculp- 
ture. Opposite to the entrance is a 
marble bust by Garrard of Mr. Hol- 
land, who built the gallery; and ano- 
ther bust by Chantrey of Nollekons, 
whose works adorn the interior of the 
Temple of Liberty. In the centre of 
this ante-room is an antique marble 
vase, four feet seven inches in btiiglit, 
and three feet four inches in its ex- 
treme width. This vase, discovei%din 
excavating among the ruins of Hadri- 
an’s villa at Rome, is adorned with 
sculpture round the bowl in very liigh 
relief, representing eight Bacchic 
genii employed in the labours and 
festivities of the vintage. 

On the walls of the gallery arc 
several ancient and modern sculp- 
tures in relievo, representing sub- 
jects illustrative of the mythology 
and epic poetry of Greece. 

The subjects of these relievos are: 

Apollo Miisagctes, Minerva, and the 
Muses. 

Triuinpluil Procession of Bacchus and 
Hercules. 

Achilles at Scyros. 

Dcatli of the Boar of Calydon. 

Luna and Endymion. 

Meleager and Atalanta. 

Symbolical Animal destroying a Deer. 

Bacchanalian Procession. 

Pliacdra and Hippolytus. 

Mythological basso-relievo. 

In a vaulted recess on the north 
side of the gallery stands the cele- 
brated Lanti vase. This magnificent 
production of ancient art is of very 
large dimensions, its diameter being 
six feet three inches, and its height, 
exclusive of the plinth on w’hich it 

L L 2 
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stands, six feet. It is of the very 
finest style of Grecian sculpture, of 
pure Parian marble, beautiful in its 
form, exquisitely and elaborately fi- 
nished, richly embellished with ap- 
propriate ornaments, and in a high 
state of preservation. The swelling 
part of this vase is surrounded by 
eight grotesque masks, afibrding a 
rich variety of comic features. They 
are such as were used in dramatic 
exhibitions at the festivals of Bac- 1 
chus; and they represent the heads 
of the Indian Bacchus, Silenus and 
Pan, and of Satyrs and Fauns, the 
ministers and attendants of the god 
of thp vintage. 

The Lanti vase was found in frag- 
ments, during excavations made in 
the ruins of Hadrian’s villa near! 
Rome; and it has been restored to 
its original beauty by a very able art- j 
ist. It passed into the collection of j 
ancient sculpture belonging to the 
noble family of Lanti at Rome, 
from whom it received its name. It 
was afterwards purchased by Lord 
Cawdor; but on account of the pro- 
hibition of the papal government to 
export works of art, its clandestine 
removal was attended with great dif- 
ficulty. At the sale of Lord Caw- 
dor’s effects, it was purchased by the 
predecessor of the present noble own- 
er. 

Opposite to the Lanti vase is a 
copy of the celebrated statue of the | 
Apollo Belvedere, of the same size i 
as the original, executed by Paccilli, 
an Italian sculptor, at the begiiming 
of the last century. 

Here are also antique statues of 
Bacchus, Minerva, Ceres, a Faun in 
bronze, terminating in a tapering 
square pedestal, and torsos of Venus 
and Apollo. The torso of Venus is i 
a delightful specimen of Grecian art, 


similar in its attitudes and forms to 
the celebrated Cnidian statue; and it 
may vie with the Medicean Venus in 
the happiness with which the sculptor 
I has conceived, and the perfection 
! with which he has represented, the 
Goddess of Love and Beauty. This 
torso was lately brought from France, 
and purchased by the Duke of Bed- 
ford: the head and aims had been 
restored by a modern artist; but 
they so ill corresponded with the ex- 
quisite symmetry and grace of the 
original torso, that they have been 
removed since its arrival at Woburn. 
The vase and drapery introduced as 
a support to the figure are modern. 

We find here also antique busts 
of Antoninus Pius, Septimiiis Seve- 
rus, iElius Verus, Marcus Aure- 
lius, Trajan, Diaduminianus, Her- 
cules, Perseus, and Matidia, niece 
of the Emperor Trajan. 

This collection contains also some 
of the best works of the most eminent 
modern sculptors. 

By Chantrey there are two in al- 
to-relievo : Hector recommending his 
Son to the Protection of the GodSy 
and Penelope's Reluctance to pro- 
duce the Bow of Ulysses, 

By Thorwaldsen — The Wrath qf 
Achillesy and Priam supplicating 
AchilleSy both in basso-relievo. 

By Westmacott-//l?e/or reproach- 
ing Paris, basso-relievo — Hero and 
Leander — Psyche; a delightful spe- 
cimen of the perfection to which the 
art of sculpture has attained in Eng- 
land, The subject is taken from 
the episode of Cupid and Psyche in 
the Metamorphosis of Apuleius; and 
Psyche is exhibited at the moment 
of opening the mysterious casket, in 
which she has been enjoined to bring 
from Proserpine a recruit for the 
charms of Venus, wasted in anxious 
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attendance on Cupid, while suffer- 
ing from the wound he had received 
from the biu’ningoil of Psyche’s lamp. 

The foundation of the Temple of 
Liberty was laid by Francis Duke 
of Bedford a short time before his 
death, and it was completed by his 
brother, the present duke. Its por- 
tico is copied from a beautiful little 
Ionic temple of Ceres, once standing 
on the banks of the Ilissus, and 
delineated in Stuart’s Remains of 
Athens. The architrave bears a Latin 
inscription, from the classic pen of 
the Rev. Dr. Parr, recording the 
object of the founder and the date 
of its erection. When the building 
was finished, it received the bust of 
Charles James Fox, by Nollekens, 
supported on a pedestal of Carraft 
marble, on which are inscribed the 
following lines by Georgiana Duchess 
of Devonshire: 

lien; 'midst the friends he loved, the man 
behold, 

In truth unshaken and in virtue bold. 

Whose patriot zeal and uiicorruptcd mind 
Dared Id assert the freedom of mankind; 
And whilst extending desolation far, 
Ambition spread the baneful dames of war. 
Tearless of blame, and eloquent to save, 
*Twas he— *twas Fox the warning counsel 
gave : 

Midst jarring contests stemmed the tide of 
blood. 

And to the menaced world a sea-mark stood. 
Oh! had his voice in Mercy's cause pre- 
vailed, 

What grateful millions had the statesman 
hailed ; 

Whose wisdom bade the broils of nations 
cease. 

And taught the world humanity and peace ! 
But though he failed, succeeding ages here 
The vain yet pious effort shall revere ; 

Boast in their annals his illustrious name, 
Uphold his greatness, and cunfirni his fame. 

Around the walls of the interior 
cell of the temple are marble busts 
by Nollekens of some of the most 
intimate friends of this eminent states- 


2;>1 

man; viz. Earl Grey, Earl of Lau- 
derdale, Lord Robert Spencer, Lord 
Holland, General Fitzpatrick, and 
Mr. Hare. 

On the tympanum of the pediment 
of the portico of the temple is a 
beautiful allegorical group, compKised 
by Flaxman, representing the God- 
dess of Liberty, Peace, and the Ge- 
nii of Plenty; and on the south 
front of the edifice is an alto-relievo 
by Westmacott, composed of infant 
Genii, with various emblems and at- 
tributes, illustrative of the progress 
of man from a state of nature to ci- 
vilized life, social intercourse, and 
rational liberty. 

The Temple of the Graces was 
erected in 1818 from designs by Mr. 
Jeffry Wyatt. In the centre of it is 
placed the exquisitely beautiful group 
of the three Graces, executed for 
the Duke of Bedford by Canova. 
In the vestibule are two niches, con-» 
taining beautiful little statues, one 
representing Lady Georgiana Eliza- 
beth Russell, eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Bedford, sculptured at 
Rome by Thorwaldsen, when she 
was four years old; and the otlier 
Lady Louisa Jane, his grace’s se- 
cond daughter, the work of Chan- 
trey, who has represented her at 
the moment when she has taken up 
a favourite dove, and is pressing it 
to her bosdm. The whole figure 
seems animated with that natural 
and pleasing expression of character 
which gives to tliis artist’s statues of 
children a charm and an interest 
that such subjects never possessed 
before. 

The late and present owner of 
Woburn have been distinguished by 
their zeal for the promotion of the 
science of agriculture; and for many 
years an annual sheep-shearing was 
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held here, which was generally at- 
tended by three or four hundred 
persons, mostly of the highest rank, 
or eminent as fanners. The meeting 
lasted three or four days, during 
which various experimentswere made, 
and considerable premiums were de- 
voted to the encouragement of im- 
provements in agriculture. With 
this general attention to the further- 
ance of the science, it is not wonder- 
ful that his grace’s fam should be 
peculiarly deserving of the attention 
of all who feel interested in its ad- 
vancement. Every ingenious con- 
trivance to shorten labour, and every 
invention to focilitate useful opera- 
tions, arc here concentrated. The 


farmyard is replete with convenien- 
ces: it contains barns, stables, fat- 
ting-houses, mills, and machinery for 
bruising malt and cutting chaff* for 
fodder. The water which works the 
latter is conveyed thither by pipes 
from ponds situated on the adjoining 
eminences. 

The park abounds with wood, and 
the ground being diversified with 
bold swells and a pleasing inequality 
of surface, affords many delightful 
prospects of forest scenery. It is 
well stocked with deer, and surround- 
ed with a brick wall eight feet in 
height, and about twelve miles in 
circumference. 


•- 

NEWSTEAD ABBEY, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

TIIK SiiAT OF LIKUTMN ANT-COLON r:L WILDMAN. 


Among the numerous views which | 
we have hitherto presented to our j 
readers, it is presumed that few' will ! 
be more acceptable than that present- 
ed in the accompanying engraving. 
Setting aside the deep regret occa- 
sioned by the death of the late Lord 
Byron, whose property and residence 
Newstead Abbey once was, it has 
not only become more interesting on 
that account, but as a relic of anti- 
quity it is entitled to particular at- 
tention. Although great alterations 
have been made in the conventual 
part of the building, the existing re- 
mains (especially the front of the 
abbey church) prove that it was one 
of the most elegant and chaste Go- 
thic structures in the kingdom. 

Newstead Abbey appears to have 
been founded in the year 1170, by 
Henry II. It was dedicated to St. 
Augustine ; but, like other religious 
institutions, w^as dissolved in the 
reign of IIeni 7 VIII. when its an- 


nual revenues were valued at 
It w as then granted by the crowm to 
Sir Jolui Byron, lieutenant of Sher- 
wood Forest, who converted part of 
tiic conventual buildings into a resi- 
dence; but it is to be lamented that 
the abbey church, the most beau- 
tiful part of them, was suflTered to 
go entirely to decay. Newstead Ab- 
bey continued the property of the 
Byrons till a few years since, when 
the late noble bard sold the estate, 
according to report, with a view to 
assist the Greek cause, to Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Wild man, who w'as one 
of the aides-de-camp to the Marquis 
of Anglesea. It is fortunate that the 
property has fallen into the hands of a 
gentleman possessing much taste, and 
who takes great pleasure in preserv- 
ing every relic of antiquity connect- 
ed wdth it. In the alterations which 
are now in progress, with a view to 
render Newstead Abbey a more com- 
fortable and spacious residence, a 
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close resemblance to the stjle of the i 
other part of the building is prcserv- i 
ed, and when completed, they will 
have a majestic and beautiful appear- 
ance. 

The principal entrance or hall 
was formerly the crypt, the arches of 
which are extremely fine : it is con- 
nected with the cloisters which lead 
to the principal apartments. The 
inner court, with its several Gothic 
windows, over one part of which 
some luxuriant ivy is entwined, has 
a grand effect. The ancient chapel, 
which is connected with the cloisters, 
has been completely repaired, and 
although it has a sombre effect, can- 
not fail to excite the most lively emo- 
tions. Over the cloisters is a spaci- 
ous gallery, which leads to the draw- 
ing*room and other apartments: they 
contain a few valuable paintings, and 
other works of art, besides some ar- 
ticles which belonged to the late 
Lord Byron. 

It appears from one of his earliest 
poems, that not only the abbey itself 
was much neglected by his ancestors, 
but the grounds also; 

Through thy battlements, Ncwstcad, the 
hollow winds whistle; 

Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to 
decay ; 


In thy once-smiling gardens the hemlock and 
thistle 

Now choke up the roses that bloom’d in the 
way.” 

Nothing can exceed the fine state 
of cultivation into which the gardens 
have since been brought. In the cen- 
tre of them is a beautiful fish-pond, 
with raised borders around it, plant- 
ed with the most choice shrubs; here 
is also the tomb erected by the late 
Lord Byron as a memorial of his fa- 
vourite Newfoundland dog, which 
makes a conspicuous appearance. It 
is impossible to conceive the many 
beautiful scenes which here present 
themselves, with occasional glimpses 
of the abbey. 

In the front of the abbey is a ve- 
ry spacious lake, whose banks arc 
crowned with some exceedingly fine 
plantations, from which rises a noble 
Gothic castellated tower. 

Newstead Abbey is situated in a 
beautiful romantic valley, about nine 
miles from Nottingham, and five from 
Mansfield. The road to it is formed 
through some extensive wild planta- 
tions, which abound with game. 

For the above particulars and de- 
sign, wc are indebted to Mr, F. W- 
L. JStockdale. 


FISII-CONCERT. 


Lu:ut i-:n an t W hite, in hisV oyage 
to Cochinchina, gives an account of 
a singular phenomenon which occur- 
red to him while sailing up the river 
Donnai to the city of Saigon. 

In the morning of October 3d, 
says he, we found the stream con- 
tracted to the breadth of half a mile, 
and that we were lying just below the 
junction of two rapid rivers. A large 
fleet of coimtry vessels was moored 
near us, waiting like ourselves the 


return of the flood-tide; and the con- 
stant occurrence for a full hour of a 
line of others, in almost regular suc- 
cession, appearing round a point 
above, and passing us- in their way 
down the river, was novel and inter- 
esting. We did not think of count- 
ing their number till many had pass- 
ed, but conjectured that there might 
be from sixty to seventy in all. 

The flood coming in about ten 
o’clock, we again weighed, and a few 
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moments opened to us a view of a 
large sheet of water, bearing the ap- 
pearance of a capacious estuary, with 
the foam of numerous conflicting cur- 
rents rippling upon its surfttce* This 
our linguist informed us was Nga 
Bay, or Sete Bocas (Seven Mouths), 
into which we weiie rapidly borne by 
a strong tide: a pleasant breeze from 
the north filling our loftiest sails, 
which overtopped the surrounding 
forests, we were not long in passing 
it. 

The prospects from this noble ba- 
sin, though possessing few features 
of the sublime, were beautiful and 
romantic. Lofty and venerable trees 
crowned the points fonned by the 
effluence of the several streams, 
which, branching in various direc- 
tions, like so many radii from a centre, 
presented to view long vistas, fringed 
on each side with foliage of different 
shades of verdure; while their polish- 
ed surfaces reflected with chastened 
beauty the varied tints of the im- 
pending forests. 

From the contemplation of this fas- 
cinating scene, our attention was di- 
verted to a new and curious pheno- 
menon. Our ears were, saluted by a 
variety of sounds, resembling the 
deep bass of an organ, accompanied 
by the hollow guttural chant of the 
bull-frog, the heavy chime of a bell, 
and the tones which imagination' 
would give to an enormous Jew’s 
harp. This combination produced 
a thrilling sensation on the nerves, 
and, as we femcied, a tremulous mo- 
tion in the vessel. The excitement 
of great curiosity was visible on eve- 
ry white face on board, and many 
were the sage speculations of the 
sailors on ibis occasion. Anxious to 
discover the cause of this gratuitous 
concert, I went into the cabin, where 


I found the noise, which I soon as- 
certained to proceed from the bottom 
of the vessel, increased to a full and 
uninterrupted chcfrus. The percep- 
tions which occurred to me on this 
occasion were similar to those pro- 
duced by the torpedo, or electric eel, 
which I had before felt. But, whe- 
ther these feelings were caused by 
the concussion of sound, or by actu- 
al vibrations in the body of the ves- 
sel, I could neither then nor since 
detennine. Iti a few moments the 
sounds, which had commenced near 
the stem of the vessel, became gene- 
ral throughout the whole length of 
theHbottom. 

Our linguist informed us, that our 
admiration was caused by a shoal of 
fish, of a flat oval form like a floun- 
der, which, by a certain conformjition 
of the mouth, possesses the power 
of adhesion to other objects in a 
wonderful degree, and that they were 
peculiar to the Seven Mouths. But 
whether the noises we heard were 
produced by any particular construc- 
tion of the sonorific organs, or by 
spasmodic vibrations of the body, he 
was ignorant. Very shortly after 
leaving the basin, and entering the 
branch through which our course 
lay, a sensible diminution was per- 
ceived in the number of our musical 
fellow-voyagers, and before we had 
proceeded a mile, they were no more 
heard. 

Lieutenant White adds, that in hk 
passage up the Donnai river, thou- 
sands of monkeys were seen and 
heard gambolui^ and chattering in 
the trees; and with the glass be could 
perceive several of them perdied 
ampng the foliage, surveying with 
great apparent interest the novel 
spectacle which his ship* presented 
to their view. 
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THE MASQUERADE. 

(Concluded from p. 208.) 


Isabella MarcJimont was the 
daughter of the late General March- 
mont, who, dying when she w^as only 
eighteen years of age, left her to 
the guardianship of her brother, with 
a fortune of 20,000/. at her own dis- 
posal when she came of age. That 
brother, till within the last twelve 
months, had been all that was gene- 
rous and good. Unfortunately he 
became acquainted with Sir George 
Mordaunt, who obtained an unac- 
countable ascendency over him; and 
by initiating him into all the fashion- 
able follies and vices of town, soon 
caused him, first to neglect, next to 
envy, on account of the large foi;tudb 
his father had left her, and then to 
plot the ruin of his sister. The 
artless girl wept when she came to 
this period of her story, to think 
that her natural protector should 
have thus deserted her. 

Sir George Mordaunt was a needy 
gamester: he pillaged young March- 
mont himself, and was again the dupe 
of cleverer villains than himself. At 
length Marchmont, having lost all 
the ready money which he could pos- 
sibly raise, became Sir George’s debt- 
or in a sum, to pay which would 
have been utter ruin. It was then 
that this accomplished knave pro- 
posed to Marchmont to liquidate 
his debt of honour 'by making him 
. the husband of Isabella: the high 
spirit of the brother fired at the 
firsst suggestion of making his sister 
the victim to hid necessities, or ra- 
ther to his follies; but he soon suffer- 
ed himself to be persuaded by the 
artful Mordaunt, that he was con- 
not only her honour but her 
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happiness by complying with his 
wishes. On the first mention of the 
subject to Isabella, she, however, pe- 
remptorily refused' to become the 
wife of Sir George, to whom she 
had taken that sort of dislike which 
the modest sensitive mind intuitive- 
ly feels for the dissolute and deprav- 
ed. He ceased for that time to urge 
her upon the subject; but becoming 
deeper and deeper involved in the 
toils which Mordaunt had spread 
for him, be at length became anxious 
to conclude the marriage, and used 
every means short of force to in- 
duce his sister to comply, but in 
vain. 

Isabolla had often expressed a 
wish to go to a masquerade, and her 
brother consented to accompany her 
to that memorable one at which I 
was present. . Isabella chose the be- 
coming dress of a Swiss peasant, and 
her brothe^weiit in a domino. They 
had scarcely entered the room when 
they were joined by the Highlander, 
who proved to be no other than Sir 
George Mordaunt, He led her to 
that part of the room where myself and 
Madeline had observed the group; 
and in a few words he told her, that 
her brother was a ruined man if she 
did. not consent to become his wife. 
In vain she offered to surrender her 
fortune, if tliat would save him ; but 
her beauty and accomplishments had 
raised a passion in the breast of Sir 
George— it would be a degradation 
of the noble passion of love, how- 
ever, to call it by that name — whkh 
could only be satisfied by the pos- 
session of her person as well as of 
her fortune; and it was his making 
Mm , 
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that declaration in peremptory terms 
whicli caused Isabella to evince that 
emotion by which the attention of 
myself and Madeline was excited. 

She returned home that evening 
with her brother, who told her, as 
she chose to refuse the eligible of- 
fer he had obtained for •her, he 
should use the authority of a guar- 
dian, and take such steps as would 
secure her honour; hinting, that a 
low and degrading attachment pre- 
vented her acceptance of Sir George’s 
proposals. She repelled the insi- 
nuation with disdain, and implored 
her brother by the memory of their 
parents not to sacrifice her to Mor- 
daunt: he was, however, inexorable, 
and on their arrival at home, he lock- 
ed her up in a room, from whence 
he declared she should never issue, 
except to become the wife of his 
friend. Here she had remained in 
close confinement till the day on 
which we met. On that morning 
her brother had summoned her down 
stairs, and told her to prepare for a 
journey. Resolved not to irritate 
him, she ol)eyed; and when her lit- 
tle prcfparations were completed, he 
accompanied her into the chaise, 
which was ready at the door. The 
blinds were drawn up, and she did 
not see by what road they left Lon- 
don. They rode for about four hours, 
during which time they changed 
horses three times. Soon after they 
had changed them the third time, 
the chaise stopped in the middle of 
the road, the.door was opened, her 
brother jumped out, and Mordaunt 
took his pli|i^; when the door was 
again closed, and they drove off. 
Her brother had preserved an ob- 
stinate taciturnity, and to all her in- 
quu'ies as to where they were going 
had r^ied, thftt she would eoon 


know. The $ruth now flashed upon 
her at once, that she was on the road 
to Gotland with Mordaunt and the 
idea that her reputation was in bis 
power overcame her, and she faint- 
ed. It was some time before she re- 
covered, and .when she did, it was 
only to misery. No offer of escape 
presented itself. Before they enter- 
ed a town, the blinds were invariably 
drawn up; and once when she en- 
treated for leave to get out of the 
chaise, whilst the horses were chang- 
ing, he obtained her premia of si- 
lence by the most horrid threats. 
They continued travelling in this 
manner till I met them, and fortu- 
nately Succeeded in rescuing her from 
his power. 

a The interesting girl was much 
pleased when I informed her, that I 
was one of the party who had notic- 
ed her at the masquerade; and when 
we arrived at Holly-House, the, frank 
and cordial reception which my mo- 
ther and sister gave the fugitive, dis* 
sipated all her fears, and restored 
her wonted serenity. The next morn- 
ing I proceeded to town, armed with 
proper authority from Miss March- 
mont to make her a ward in Chan- 
cery during the renuuning term of 
her minority, which was about nine 
months. I also found out Sir George 
Mordaunt, and knowing something 
more of his character and pursues 
than he wished should be made pub- 
lic, he consented to forego his p^ims 
both on Miss Maxtehmont’^ hand and 
her brother’s fortune, as the pricepf 
zny silence. Her brother ocqon^pa- 
nied me into the .country, and t||ie 
dear girl was overjoyed at the restp* 
ration of her own brother,” as sl^e 
called him; for she said he had l|Qt 
been her brother whilst he wjpbed 
her to form that hated ipai^iage. 
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Th«y spfent a month wkb my mother ( 
iiml in that time the acquaintance so 
auspiciously formed was ripened into 
friendship; and it it not improlMA>Ie 


tlMt it wHl end in a stHl nearer com* 
nection of the familiea. 

S.D. 


village sketches near PARIS. 

a. 

No. III. 


This w a great <lay in owr village, 
la file pi^nmale^ and we celebrate 
it gaily. I cay we, for in truth the 
hilarity of these people is catching, 
and it is impossible to see with what 
eagerness they give themselves up to 
the enjoyment of the fiic^ without 
becoming, in some degree, a par- 
taker of the pleasure it affords them. 
Turn where you will, nothing meets 
your eye but snuling faces prome- 
nading in groups, stopping before 
the temporary boutiques to purchase 
fairings, or eagerly pressing forward 
to enjoy a ride in the little vehicles 
whirl^ round by a wooden horse, 
or to witness the gambols of Punch 
and Judy. 

La fete poitronale^ which lasts for 
three days, is the Saturnalia of the 
lower classes. No tradesman thinks 
of doing a stroke of work. Your 
gardener comes cap in hand, not to 
ask youY permission to join the re- 
vels, for that is always taken for grant- 
ed; but to inform you, that he is go- 
ing to have the honour of drinking 
‘your health in the fair, which is a 
'dVtl intimation that be expects you 
to give him wherowitfi to pay for 
his wine. If you dine early, the 
chances mre a hundred to one that 
thef cook spoils your dinner in her ea- 
gerness to get to the &ir; and if you 
have it late, it i$ equally probable 
that she makes you wait an hour or 
tMrso, because she cannot prevail up- 
to'cottie badi in tune to 


prepare it. Have you a carriage, 
your horses are sure of three days’ 
holidays, for it is impossible to oatdi 
a glimpse of coachey any where but 
at the fair. Nobody, however, thinks 
of finding fault, for the words C'est 
aujourdkui la fete pairo^iale furnish 
an ample excuse for the neglect of 
all business. 

What a scene of triumph is tlie 
fair for the village coquette! bow 
proudly does she display the various 
gifts which prove the superiority of 
her charms, or at least her adroitness 
in turning them to account! Tbe 
pretty sautoir tied carelessly rotuid 
her throat; the new ribbons that ailorn 
her bonnet; the ear-rings, beads, 
chains, with which she is almost as 
profubely decorated as an Otaheitean 
fashionable, are all presents from her 
rustic admirers, and are displayed 
by her with as much exultation as a 
victorious general would feci in shew^ 
ing the colours of the enemy. Our 
rustic damsels vie with each other 
in tliis display; but there is one, and 
she too the prettiest of them, who 
has never yet been seen to exhibit a 
trophy of the kind; her only fairings 
were the modest gifts of her parents 
or of her grandfather. It is delight- 
ful to see her leading the old luaii 
up and down tbe fair, supporting 
bis feeble steps with the texiderest 
solicitude; now stopping to shew him 
any think that she thinks will please 
hi^ them winning her way threiq^h 
M 2 
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the crowd get him a seat. All 
the compliments paid to herself, and 
they are numerous, are heard with 
the most perfect indifference; but 
the words, Truly you are as hearty 
as ever!” — “ How well you look!**— 
** You are grown young again!'* ad* 
dressed to her grandfatheif call up 
such a bright blush^ accompanied' 
with agiowing dimpled smile, and 
eyes dancing mth pleasure, as make 
her at the moment one of the loveli- 
est creatures I ever looked upon. 
Never were the epithets belle et bonne 
better applied than to this pretty 
rustic, whose family's story — (don’t 
g^rumble, good reader, it shall be a 
short one) — I am tempted to relate. 

Twenty-five years ago Jacques 
Perlet was the richest farmer in our 
village. His property was of his 
own acquiring, and he had two sons 
to inherit it. The eldest was extreme- 
ly industrious, frugal, and sober; the 
younger rather wild, and tainted with 
the despicable ambition of being the 
king of his company, but in the main 
good-hearted. Jacques, the cider 
brother, formed an attachment to 
Jeannette Cloud, the daughter of a 
labourer, the prettiest, and unques- 
tionably the most industrious, girl in 
the village. His choice displeased 
old Perlet, who positively forbade 
bim to tbink of the girl. ‘‘ What,” 
said he, have I been toiling and 
moUing all my life only to make mo- 
n^ that thou and thy brother may 
enjoy it like gentlemen when my head 
is laid low? Ypu may marry women 
who would raise our family in the 
World; and wouldst thou unite thy-, 
self to one who has not a farthing, 
and whose birdi is even lower than 
thy own? Parbleui do so if thou 
wSt, but not a sou of mine shalt thpu 
^er enjoy* If thy brother marriea 


to please me, he shall have all; aOd 
if he don’t, mart de ma I’ll find 
heirs I warrant me.” 

' This declaration a thunder** 
bolt to poor Jacques, then in bis 
nineteenth year: he submitted, how- 
ever, to the will of the proud old 
man ; but he could not resolve to re- 
nounce his Jeannette. However, 
though he considered himself bound, 
he left her free ; and when the law 
made him at twenty-one the master 
of his own actions, she was still 
disengaged, and as much attached 
to him as ever. 

The young man threw himself at 
his father’s feet; he pleaded his cause 
with all the eloquence that a true and 
tender affection could inspire. “ The 
family of Jeannette,” said he, have 
been distinguished even for centuries 
past for their honesty. She is her- 
self the best daughter and the most 
hard-working girl in the village. We 
shall have youth, health, and love to 
begin with; add to them your con- 
sent and your blessing, that of hea- 
ven will follow it, and we shall ve- 
quire no more to enable us to provide 
for ourselves.” 

Never!” replied the inexorable 
Perlet, “never! Marry if you will, 
but neither my blessing nor consent 
shall accompany your union.” Five 
years more passed away; the affec- 
tion of the young people continued 
unabated, but the situation of Jean- 
nette was changed: she had lost both 
her parents, and was upon the point 
of going as servant tp a &rmer ip 
the neighbourhood. Jacques went 
to the cure, who was looked up tp 
as a father by all the parishionerg; 
they had a long conversation in pri- 
vate, and as soon as the young mail 
left him, ,the venerable ecclesiastic 
hastened^ta the house of q^ Pprlet^ 
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All bis influence was exerted for the 
lovers^: but in v^; he could only 
succeed in inducing the old man to 
declare, that though he would never 
consent to the marriage, he would 
lay no malediction on his son for 
contracting it. He was determined 
never to aid or assist him in any way, 
but at the same time he neither wish- 
ed him harm, nor would do him any 
if he had the power. Hard-heart- 
ed old man,** said the cure indignant- 
ly as he quitted him, “ you break 
the bonds of nature, and disunite 
yourself from a worthy and dutiful 
son. Take care that you do not one 
day repent the sacinfice you have 
made to avarice and ambition.** 
Jacques took a^^small farm, mar- 
ried his Jeannette, jgid began house- 
keeping in the most frugal and hum- 
ble style. Oliver, the second son, 
also married soon after: his wife was 
a woman of good family; she had 
also some fortune. As she valued 
herself exceedingly upon her birth, 
it was some time before she would 
listen to the addresses of Oliver, and | 
as the old man was exceedingly de- | 
sirous of the match, he offered at 
last to make over all his property 
to his son, on condition of receiv- 
ing a moderate annuity for his life. 
While this project was in agitation, 
Jacques heard of it; he flew to his 
father, and besought him not to part 
with his property in his lifetime. ‘‘ It 
is not on my own account that I 
speak,’* cried he, “ but on thine, my 
father. I know my brother’s heart 
is good; I know that he can be bound 
down to the payment of the annu- 
ity; but remember, tiiat he is not 
industrious, that he loves pleasure, 
and has no economy. O my father, 
mk not then the chance of being' 
le6 destitute in thy old age !** . 


V If I am,** said the old man with 
a laugh of derision, ** I sbsdl not 
come to you for bread.** 

The marriage took place. It was 
agreed that tlie father should live 
with the young couple; but in a little 
time Madame Periet discovered that 
her fath^-in-law*s manners were so 
vulgar, and his ways altogether so 
very disagreeable, that she thought 
it better he should go; and as h>e^ 
on his part, found that there was no 
living with a woman who was so ig- 
norant, that she knew nothing of 
the business of a farm; so idle, that 
she passed all her time in dressing 
and gadding about ; and who, to crown 
all, had so little affection for her own 
relations, as to say you instead of 
thou whenever she addressed them^ 
they parted. 

Periet now began to feel that his 
old age was joyless and solitary, but 
he comforted himself with the idea 
that he had at least aggrandized bis 
family, and that he was placed above 
want. His annuity was regularly 
paid, and if Oliver did not come very 
often to see him, his behaviour when 
he did was that of an. affectionate 
son. But the marriage which the 
young man had contracted, in obedi- 
ence to the ambitious views of his 
father, turned out destructive to his 
happiness, and eventually to his pro- 
perty. His wife did not love him, 
and by her want of attention to his 
domestic comforts and her haughty 
airs she estranged him every day more 
and more from home« He became 
connected with a set of low gamblers, 
and before five years had elapsed 
he was a beggar. Every thing he 
had was seized, and his wife and fa- 
mily turned out into the street. 

Jacques’ first care was to receive 
them into his house; bis next to seek 
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liis father, to whom he broke the 
dreadful news Mith the tenderest 
caution. The old man listened to 
him with an air of stupefaction. 
** Rouse thyself, my father,” said he, 
** and join with me in blessing that 
Providence who has given thee still 
a comfortable home.V — “ What dost 
thou say, a home?” — “ Yes, and one 
where thou wilt bo the sole master. 
Every thing has prospered with us; 
I am already rich enough to provide 
all the comforts that thy declining 
years render necessary. My wife 
will cherish thee; my child will be 
the plaything and the solace of thy 
bid age. Come then, father, come 
to share our happiness, and to give 
us the pardon and the blessing for 
which we have never ceased to lan- 
guish.” 

Perlet returned with his son. He 
was met at the threshold by his daugh- 
ter-in-law, who, on her knees, and 
holding her infant in her arms, beg- 
ged the long-withheld blessing. It 
was cordially and sincerely bestowed. 
The old man took up his residence 


with them, and iVom that day^hft 
received from thefti every attendoti 
that filial love can bestow. The 
blessing of heaven contiriues 
honest Jacques, who riot only ptbi 
vides for his fathet, but has etiabkil 
his brother to establish himself Ih a 
business by which he gams a 
maintenance. Jeanbette, his only 
child, is, as he had predicted' she 
would be, the solace of her grandfa- 
ther's age. She is also the joy of 
her parents, and the pride of our 
village. 

But, bless me, it is very late, and 
1 shall hardly have time to make niy 
toilette for the ball — not Mr. Mayor’s 
ball, good reader, but the dance on 
the green, wherd every soul, young 
and old, in the^illage and its envi- 
rons, who do not disdain to be mer- 
ry, are at this moment assembled in 
their best attire and their best looks, 
with a firm resolution to dance as 
well and as long as ever they can, in 
honour of la fete patronale of our 
village. 


THE LOITERER. 
No. XI. 


TO MK. NEVEUMOVE. 

Mr. LoiTEllEll, 

I AM a very ill-used man; and 
what makes my case seem harder is, 
that every body persists in declaring 
I must be one of the happiest men 
in the world. Now certainly I must 
know my .own feelings best; and I 
protest to you, that I am miserable, 
positively miserable, through the con- 
founded good-humour of my wife. 
This, you will say, is a startling as- 
sertion; ^but have a little patience, 
^aqd ^if I dp not prove the fact to a 
demonstration, it must be because 


you are, like all the rest of the world, 
unconvinceable. 

I have good health, a moderate 
fortune, and, as every body says, an 
excellent wife. To do the woman 
justice, she has her good qualities, 
and if it were not for this tiresome 
equanimity of temper, we should live 
I very well together. I mairied, as I 
suppose most people do marry, Yor 
the sake of having a companion who 
could participate in my feehngs, and 
I sharp ipy pleasures and troubles: Yo 
,4o wy dear moiety 
ready enough to itke in tm 
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former* hut 3!^ pro>'Qkmgly denies 
that ihnye any qfjhe. latter. It is 
th^ to essentials I have np 
cat^e to qomplaia ojt my lot; but you 
know very well, Mr^ Loiterer, that 
in every situation tricing circum- 
stances will occur to betray one into 
a hasty expression of frctfulness or 
ill-humour. As, however, I am not 
naturally peevish nor discontented, 
if my wife would but appear to en- 
ter into my cause of complaint, the 
liumour would subside of itself: but 
no, sir, she piques herself on having 
a temper tlnat nothing can ruffle; and 
not content with insulting me by pre- 
serving the most abominable calm- 
ness while I am in a passion, she 
sets about reasoning me out of it 
forsooth ; tells me I have no cause to 
complain; that the evil, whatever it 
is, exists only in my own imagination ; 
that nobody can be better off than I 
am; and she generally winds up her 
harangue by declaring, that it is a very 
great shame I am not more thankful 
for the happiness I enjoy. If any 
acquaintance is present, they are sure 
to take my wife’s side of the ques- 
tion ; and if I make any complaint of 
her in her absence, I am certain to 
be told she is in the right. But, 
sir, I say, she is not in the right; and 
I am convinced, that, with all her 
pretended mildness and moderation, 
she is no better than a downright 
despot at bottom, who would force 
me to be happy in spite of my 
teeth. However, I am resolved that 
she shan’t have her way. I will 
stand up for the privileges of an 
Englishman; and among them, thank 
heaven! that of grumbling at all times 
and in all seasons is one of the fore- 
most. So I take this method of giv- 
ing’public notice to madam, that I 
am resolved not to be worried into 


happiness; tl\at I will enjoy as often 
as 1 please the satisfaction of declar- 
ing myself the most miserable dog 
in existence, aqd even of confirming 
it with a good round oath if I ple^e ; 
and I protest, that if she attempts in 
any way to obstruct the performance 
of this iny resolution, I shall leave 
her to be happy in her own way. I 
am, sir, your very obedient, 

Gkegohy GnowL. , 

TO TIIK LOITIJUKU. 

Mr. LoiTivRKii, 

As it is evident from the ac- 
count you give of yourself, that your 
habits must be those of a quiet man, 
I flatter myself, that you will not re- 
fuse to insert the complaint of one 
who, after living twenty-five years in 
peace and harmony with every body, 
has, unfortunately, been drawn into 
the commission of matrimony, and 
by that one rash act excluded, as it 
should seem, from any thing like quiet- 
ness. My husband was represented 
to me before marriage by our mutu- 
al friends as one of the best men in 
the world, who had no fault on earth 
but a little hastiness of temper. I 
thought that this defect could not be 
very prejudicial to our happiness, as 
my disposition is remarkably placid, 
and I was certain that I should give 
him no cause to complain. But, 
alas! sir, he is one of those people 
who cannot live without complaint; 
cause or no cause, it is all the same 
to him. 

Is a tradesman Wanting in punc- 
tuality, does a servant*make the most 
trifling mistake, my gentleman throws 
himself into a fury, raves and swears 
at the offending party, and even re- 
proaches me, though I am not in 
any way concerned in the af&iir, with 
what he calU my provoking coolness. 
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One’ bad consequence of this vio- 
lence is, the entire derangement of 
bur family economy; for the servants, 
very often seeing themselves unjust- 
ly bllimed by him, give ine real cause 
of complaint, and I am forced to 
submit, or else be always changing. 
Another is, that these storms are so 
Sudden and so frequeht, that they 
keep my mind in a state of perpetual 
uneasiness, I must own that this is 
his only fault, for he is liberal, good- 
natured, and fond of me; and, on 
my part, I protest that I love him 
better than any thing but peace and 
quietness r but as I cannot live if de- 
prived of these blessings, I must, if 
this perverse humour of his conti- 
nues, leave him to enjoy it alone. I 
should have communicated this reso- 
lution to him some time ago, but 
whenever I attempt to reason with 
him, he always flies out in such a 
manner, that it is quite impossible 
to have any thing like a quiet con- 
versation with him. As I know that 
be reads your paper, if you will have 
the goodness to insert my letter, it 
may perhaps be a means, if he 
teally has any affection for me, to 
recall him to his senses. I am, sir, 
yoiir most obedient servant, 

Giuselda Gkowl, 


TO THE LOITERER. 

Sir, 

I am an orphan of respectable 
parentage; my father had a post un- 
der government! which died with 
him, and as hjs death left me desti- 
tute, I thought myself very fortunate 
in receiving an invitation from Miss 
Specious, to reside with her as her. 
friend and companion. As she had 
the reputation bf being very genb- 
i^oiis, and a^ipeared peribctly gdbd-i 
humoured, I hoped that 1 should 


find a comfortable' hbitic; But,' ala^! 
a short time sufficed t6 cbiivince 
that these hopes were ^Jeffectly vain. 
Miss Specious* ambition is to make a 
figure; but as she isr extremely fohd 
of money, it is nbt'without pain that 
she goes to the least expense. Thus 
while her house, her dress, and her 
public entertainments are all in the 
best style, she exerts, in all respects 
that do not come under the public 
inspection, an economy, or rather a 
parsimony, that is the toWiieht of all 
around her; and nobody suffers so 
much from this struggle between ava- 
rice and ostentation as my unfortu- 
nate self: for as she only took me 
to gratify her pride, s6 her avarice 
is perpetually representing the ex- 
pense I am to her, and she tries to 
indemnify herself for it by employ- 
ing every moment of my time; but 
as I, unfortunately, have not the cle- 
verness to execute to her satisfaction 
the various and often conti*adictory 
orders that she gives me, I am con- 
tinually assailed with reproaches, 
which seem the more bitter, because 
I feel that they ate undeserved. 

It was stipulated that I should be 
treated in every respect as a gentle- 
woman. The list, which I am about 
to give of my employments, will shew 
you how well this stipulation hats 
been observed. I rise very early, 
and occupy myself till brekkfast-titnb 
in mending her best laces and mus- 
lins, or in some other kind of hCC- 
dle-work that requires particular near- 
ness. I then make the co£^e fdr 
breakfast, because she does not chobse 
to intrust it to the servants, who, shjB 
thinks, Would pilfer it. When break- 
fast is over, Miss Specioiis wants 
something from ‘FEfpt^s, or' a Bftle 

fruit' frbm\Cbvcnt-(Srar3ett! 

or perhaps a'^HtekehlFrom a '^b^ 
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pouUerei'^s Mrbpm she had discover- 
ed about thre^ miles from our house. 
These commissions cun be intrusted 
to nobody but me. But then also 
there are a variety of jobs equally 
in a hurry for me to do at home, 
such as remodelling her bonnets, 
fresh trimming her gowns, reading 
the newspapers, combing the lap- 
dog, and assisting at the composition 
of the pic or pudding, for fear the 
cook should make free with part of 
the materials. After fidgeting for 
a quarter of an hour, Miss Specious 
decides that the out-door afiairs must 
be first attended to, and I am dis- 
patched accordingly, with a hundred 
charges to make all possible haste, 
but at the same time to get every 
thing as cheap as I can. 

Well, sir, I go, hurry back almost j 
fainting with heat and fatigue, and 1 
am saluted with a volley of reproaches [ 
for my long absence in the first 
place, and for the shameful i)i*ices I 
have given for whatever I have bought 
in the next. No moment of rest is 
allowed, no refreshment offered me; 
to work I set directly in some way or 
other till the dinner-hour arrives; 
and if we dine alone, wliich is gene- 
rally the case, the meal is sure to be 
a slender one, for Miss Specious lias 
a horror of seeing young people 
eat heartily. Middle-aged persons 
indeed, she says, want something of 
extra nourishment to support their 
failing strength, for which reason 
she eats heartily of animal food, and 
drinks wine and porter ; while I am 
almost entirely restricted to bread 
and vegetables, washed down with 
what my patroness calls the most 
wholesome of all beverages, spring 
water; and even of this slender diet 
1 am forced to eat so moderately, 
rot. IV. No. XXIIL 


tliat I often rise from tabic with ludf 
a meal. 

Well, sir, as soon as the cloth is 
removed, I resume my employment* 
unless we happen to have company, 
in which case I am permitted to em- 
ploy myself in fancy-work for my 
patroness; and if any of the compa- 
ny is good-natured enough to try to 
draw me from my work. Miss Spe- 
cious never fails to say, in a tone of 
the most perfect kindness, It is la- 
bour in vain to talk to Sophia; for 
the dear girl is so very obstinate, that 
she will ply the steel-bar incessantly, 
though she knows I do not like to 
see her slave in such a manner.” I 
was once so completely imposed on 
by the natural and easy manner in 
which she spoke, as to put by my 
work; but she took care, after the 
departure of the guests, to make me 
pay pretty dearly for the folly I had 
been guilty of in believing her. 

Take what pains I may in my va- 
rious occupations, I never have the 
gratification to acquit myself to the 
satisfaction of Miss Specious; but as 
her discontent is expressed only wlicn 
w^e are alone, her servants consider 
me as a high favourite and confidante; 
and as they think, though unjustly, 
that I am a spy upon their conduct, 
they revenge themselves accordingly, 
by inflicting upon me every niortifi- 
catiou in their power, and those, I 
assure you, arc not a few. It is now 
nearly two years that I have borne 
this kind of life without any com- 
plaint, nor should I now have made 
any, but for a circumstance which 
renders it impossible for me to go 
on much longer. I have no fixed 
salary; for Miss Specious said, she 
preferred making me presents from 
time to time, (lecauseshc could in 
N N 
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that way recompense my services 
without wounding my feelings; but 
the presents that I have received 
from her are wholly inadequate to 
the expense which, in conformity to 
her orders, I am obliged to be at for 
my dress. Having mentioned this 
several times to no ^purpose, I have 
resolved to try whether I cannot get 
another situation ; and if any of your 
numerous correspondents, who may 


be willing to give a tolerable salary, 
wants a companion who eats little; 
talks less, bears reproach with the 
patience of a philosopher, and is a 
perfect adept at odd jobs, I flatter 
myself I shall suit her. Do me the 
favour then, sir, to insert this letter, 
and you will much oblige, and may 
perhaps serve, your obedient ser- 
vant, Sophia. 


THE SISTER OF CHARITY: A Talk. 


(Concluded 

Tub day that Frederic received 
his discharge from the hospital, his I 
benefactress said to him, after hav- 
ing listened with tears to the expres- 
sion of his pious gratitude, “ Oblige 
me by delivering this letter yourself. 
The street is far off, and it will be 
very fatiguing for you to go thither ; 
but it is of importance to me that it 
should be safely delivered, and for 
that reason I shall confide it to you, 
if you will promise to render me this 
service.’* 

“ If I will promise!” cried Frede- 
ric. “ Oh I if I were to crawl thither 
on my hands and knees, your wish 
should be accomplished.” In taking 
the letter, he raised the hand of the 
sister to his lips ; and this chaste kiss, 
covered by the burning tears that 
fell from his eyes, filled the heart of 
the benevolent nun with the sweetest 
emotion. 

Hardly able to support himself up- 
on the crutch«placed under the stump 
of his arm, Frederic quitted the hospi- 
tal; but he had only taken a few 
steps when he took from his bosom 
the precious letter confided to him 
by the good sister, and inquired his 
way to rue Fer a Moulhiy Faubourg 
St Marceou. The person whotn he 
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addressed, looked first at him, and 
then glancing back at the hospital, 
said, in a benevolent tone, I fear 
you will not be able to reach it ; suf- 
fer me to call a coach for you.” — 
“ No, no,” cried Frederic with viva- 
city, “ I must find the place myself” 
The passenger, who understood this 
reply only as a refusal, contented 
himself with pointing out the way, 
and Frederic, heedless of the fa- 
tigue, went on cheerfully. 

The sister of St. Camille had part- 
ed from him without inquietude for 
his fate. She believed that she had 
provided for him ; the letter that he 
carried was to procure him an asy- 
lum. “ Take care of him, and above 
all encourage him,” wrote she to her 
best friend ; “ for depression will be 
a mortal blow to him. He does not 
want resources, bht the will to make 
use of them. Strive, O strive, to 
make him love life!” 

This mission of benevolence was 
sure to be fulfilled; for the person to 
whom the letter was addressed Baid 
known misfortune. Formerly she 
was rich and h^ppy in the affection 
of a worthy husband; but he w^^{ 
then no more, and a Taw-suif had de- 
prived her df Her property. Adaugh- 
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ter was tfce oply comfort that rc* very dear to me/' said she in a sor- 
muined to her: but how precious rowful tone: she has charged me 
was that comfort! Though only six- to take care of you, and to try to 
teen, Cecilia had already undertaken dissipate your melancholy ; but, alas ! 
to support her mother, whom weep- she knows not, for I could not re- 
ing had nearly deprived of sight: solve to tell her, that I liave myself 
for more than a year, all her mo- the greatest need of consolation; that 
ments had been consecrated to this I am siniting under a new and terri- 
pious duty* She worked without j ble misfortune. My daughter, the 
ceasing; her efforts had succeeded, j sole support of my old age, exhaust- 
and Madame Freval owed to her in- ed by her incessant labours, is dying 
dustry the decent necessaries of life, of a slow fever. Three clays ago she 
T.liis picture of domestic felicity j was first attacked with it; but she re- 
was present to the imagination of the j fused to yield to my entreaties to seek 
SisterofCharity,attheinomentwhcn, a little rest, because she wanted to 
on the threshold of the hospital, she finisli a drawing that was ordered, 
waved a last adieu to hrederic. Hap- She w^as unable to complete it; for 
py in the certainty that she had pro- yesterday she was obliged to keep her 
vided for him a safe and agreeable bed. I have not the means to pro- 
asylurn, she returned with a smile of cure her medical assistance, nor even 
delight to solace the unfortunates who necessaries. Good young man, I see 
still claimed her attentions. that you Jire affected at my sorrow ; 

h rcderic quitted the hospital at sc- I am obliged to tell it to you, that 
ven in the morning, and it was mid- you may see how impossible it is for 
day before he reached the rue Fer d me to serve you at this moment.** 
Moulin. lie mounted to the fifth *‘Ah! madam, put me entirely out 
story in a house of good appearance, of the f|uestion; I think only of you 
and was going to knock at the apart- at this moment,** said Frederic in a 
ment of Madame Freval, when he tone of lively interest. In fact, her 
hcaid the voice of some one moan- sorrowful recital sensibly touched 
ing as if in pain. After listening for him: the sweet hope of being useful 
a moment, he knocked; the groans to a fellow-creature roused him on a 
continued, but the door was not sudden from the apathy in which life 
opened. As tlie key was on the out- was plunged, and the pleasure that 
side, he opened it softly, and saw an he felt appeared in his countenance, 
aged female, apparently asleep, near Madame Freval saw the change 
the fire-place. Awakened by the noise with surprise, but she was not long 
of his crutch, she started up in sur- ignorant of the cause. He seated 
prise at seeing a stranger. Frederic himself, without speaking, at the ta- 
advanced timidly, saying, “ Pardon ble on which the unfinished drawing 
my unceremonious entrance, but I lay, and prepared to complete it. 
,lmve promised to deliver this letter You know liow to draw then?** said 
h^ids of Madame Freval; Madame Freval, reanimated by a 
and doiiidess, madam, you are the sweet hope. — “Yes, madam;' and, 
lady.** She extended her hand for thanks be to God, I have preserved 
the letter, and sighed heavily when my right arm! I can finish this piece 
she had finished reading it. in a few hours.** 

\ ou come from a friend who is '• In spite of fatigue, hunger, and 
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weakness, he fell to iVork with ala- 
crity. He was really a clever artist; 
but the sweet sentiment that inspired 
him made him excel himself: the 
drawing was a master-piece. 

While he was thus occupied, Ma- 
dame Freval, leaning overkhe head 
of her daughter s ijed, wnich was 
placed in an alcove, and concealed 
by curtains, conversed with her in a 
low voice on the providential chance 
which had sent him to their relief. 
Cecilia wished to see the drawing 
when it was completed, and though 
too weak to take more than a tran- 
sient view of it, yet a glance sufficed 
to shew her, that it was the perform- 
ance of a master, whose talents she 
was far from equalling; and the faint 
smile that followed a movement of 
admiration, apprised Madame Fre- 
val that the future already presented 
itself under a less dreaiy aspect to 
her daughter. 

The good mother, leaving her 
daughter under the care of a female 
neighbour, hastened to receive the 
price of the drawing. She soon re- 
turned, followed by a physician, who 
declared that repose and nourish- 
ment were all that was necessary to 
restore Cecilia to health. 

Madame Freval now prepared a 
comfortable supper, which the young 
soldier partook of, with a delight to 
which he had long been a stranger. 
Life, lately so valueless in his eyes, 
now opened upon him in dazzling co- 
lours. He had been able to serve a 
fellow-creatune, and one too who was 
beloved by hia, preserver. He had 
made, as he hoped, a friend with 
whom he could live in that sweet in- 
terchange of good offices which he 
bad despaired of finding: in a word, 

was no longer desolatie tipoii eRrtb. 
Peace and joy dawned upon his Bodl, 


and he retired to the humble bed 
which Madame Freval had engaged 
in the same house for him, in a hap- 
pier frame of mind than he had known 
since the death of his mother. 

From that day, the affairs of this 
little family prospered. The health 
of Cecilia was soon re-established; 
she pursued her labours with alacri- 
ty, and under the tuition of Frede- 
ric, with increased success. Frede- 
ric himself worked incessantly, and, 
as he obstinately refused to receive 
any other compensation for his la- 
bours than his board and lodging, 
Madame Freval soon found herself 
able to live comfortably, and even to 
save money. In a word, notwith- 
standing her reverse of fortune, the 
good woman would have thought 
herself at the height of human feli- 
city, could she have secured to her- 
self the blessings she then enjoyed; 
but Frederic and her daughter were 
too young to be so constantly toge- 
ther without giving rise to scandal : 
there was but one way to obviate it, 
and that was to marry them. But 
Frederic had never spoken of love, 
and though Cecilia appeared partial 
to him, yet she was so very young, 
that she might perhaps mistake a 
transient inclination for a real pas- 
sion. These thoughts embittered 
the happiness Madame Freval would 
otherwise have enjoyed: more tlian 
oOee she went with a determination 
to open her heart to her friend the 
good Sister of Charity ; but when she 
beheld the pious rSligieuse wholly 
absorbed in the duties of religion 
and charity, she felt ashamed to 
speak of the weaknes^s of humani- 
ty to one, who, though still ymmg 
and beautiful, appeared so wholly 
above them. 

One day^ however, an occasion 
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presented itself, which the good mo- 
ther eagferly seized. One of the sis- 
ter’s patients was suffering under a j 
fever and delirium, occasioned by 
his dread of never more beholding 
a young woman to whom he was es- 
poused* The frightful spectacle 
which his ravings presented sensibly 
touched the heart of the good nun, 
and Madame Freval happening to 
call at that moment, she related the 
circumstance to her, saying, at the 
same time, “ How much arc tliose 
unfortunates to be pitied whose re- 
pose is troubled by this frightful pas- 
sion !” 

Madame Freval seized the occa- 
sion to speak of her own situation, 
and her fears for the future happi- 
ness of Cecilia. The sister looked 
at her for a moment with surprise, 
then appearing to descend from a re- 
gion where the passions are unknown, 
to deliver herself up to an aftection- 
ate sympathy for feeble humanity, 
she said, in a calm tone, Why do 
not you marry them?” — “I think they 
are too young.” — “ Well then sepa- 
rate them.” — “ Ah ! it will be cruel 
to separate two hearts so formed for 
one another.” — “ Then why not mar- 
ry them?”— “ But if Cecilia should 
afterwards repent — if she should take 
a disgust for a husband mutilated as 
Frederic is?”— “ If you are afraid of 
that, it is better to separate them 
immediately.” — “ And then we ^hall 
perhaps fall into the misery from 
which tlie talents and the industry of 
Frederic have drawn us.”— “You may 
prevent that by taking him I’or your 
soa-in-law*”— “ But he has said no- 
thing to authorise me to propose my 
daugliter to bimw” 

The sister smiled at the irresolu- 
tion of Madame Freval. “ M* dear 
friend/’ said^ she timidly, while the 


i glow of modesty tinged her clmek, 
“ X shall come to see you to-^niorrow ; 
! and although it belongs not to my 
province to intermeddle between lo- 
vers, yet I will take upon myself, 
with the blessing of God, to put an 
end to your embarrassment.” 

A visit from the sister w as a fami- 
ly festival, and they prepared to re- 
ceive tlie humble nun e/i rcine^ Fre- 
deric determined to spare nothing 
I that could testify his gratitude and 
I veneration for her from whom ho had 
! received so affecting a service. Their 
work was put away, the apartment 
neatly arranged and adorned with 
flowers, and a little collation placed 
in readiness to regale the sister after 
her w^alk. A smile from her overpaid 
the pains taken for her reception. 
“ I cannot stay long with you,” said 
she on entering; “ w'c must, there- 
fore, make the most of our time. 
Come, Frederic, shew me your draw- 
ings; I am told that you are a clever 
artist.” He had foreseen this mo- 
ment, and after shewing some flow- 
ers, he presented her a finely finish- 
ed drawing of a scene which the sis- 
ter could not fail to recognise : it re- 
presented her tottering under his 
weight as she carried him wounded 
from the field of battle. The good 
sister, in whose heart vainglory had 
no place, surveyed it with a calm 
smile, and seeing, at the same mo- 
ment, a portrait of St. Camille — 
“ Ah !” said she with a lively emotion 
of pleasure, “ this is for me, I am 
sure. 1 accept it, ai^d shall take it 
home with me. Now, Frederic, let 
us speak of your affairs: your healtliy 
and cheerful look proves to me that 
you are happy in your present situ- 
ation* But can it last always ? Does 
not decency oppose your residing in 
;[the same apartment with this young 
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niaiden? It is time to put an end tp ; 
what the world may justly condemn; 
and therefore, my children, you ought 
cither to marry or to separate,’*— 
‘‘ Ah!” stammered Frederic, “ if I 
were thought worthy to become the 
spouse of Cecilia 1” — “ It is for thee, 
my child,” said the^sister, tenderly 
taking her haml, “ to reply to that.” 
The blushing girl cast a look upon 
her mother, who readily answered 
for her; and it was agreed that the 
nuptials should be celebrated with- 
out delay. The saintly purity of the 
sister had given a solemnity to this 
scene which edaced every sensual 


thought, and tinctured ^ven the h^p* 
piness of the lovers with a feeling of 
religious awe. As she ceased to 
speak, Cecilia involuntarily thre^ 
herself at her feet, saying, in a tone 
of the most fervent piety, “ Obi uiy 
mother, bless me!” Impelled by jthe 
same sentiment, Frederic silently 
sank on his knees by tlie side of Ce- 
cilia; and the benevolent nun, as 
she raised her clasped hands above 
their heads, exclaimed, “ My cjiih 
dren, I bless yoiiin the name of God I 
Never forget, that it is by good 
works alone that we can duly ho- 
nour that holy name.” 


THE* NOVICIATE. 

(Coiitiuiiccl from p. 218.) 


Lady Glammis had ordered Wil- 
iiiina to be lodged in a remote tower, 
and sent to a distant hamlet for an 
old woman to attend her. No mem- 
ber of the family was even permitted 
to inquire for her, except the priest 
who prescribed ; and he received on- 
ly at second hand, from the old wo- 
man, an account of the diagnostics 
of her malady. Wilmina, who, since 
ber birth, was surrounded by nume- 
rous attendants to anticipate, if pos- 
sible, every want or wish, had now 
but one poor stranger to answer her 
calls in dire extremity. That stran- 
ger was not, however, an interested 
hireling; she had experienced at 
JJalveny Castle the bounty of her 
patient, whose beneficence to the 
wandering poor now availed her more 
than all tlie gratifications she for- 
moriy enjoyed. These were past, 
as the transient gleam of lightning 
before a storm; but the relief she 
bad bestowed on this poor woman 
wa^, present to her memory, and she 
watched with incessant care, while 


Wilmina, delirious or insensible, was 
wholly at her mercy. The first symp- 
tom of recovered reason appeared in 
asking for Lord Balveny. The 
good woman cautiously made known 
in reply, that all intercourse with the 
inhabitants of the castle was peremp- 
torily debarred, which kept her quite 
ignorant of the guests who came or 
went; but that, several days ago, the 
priest gave her the strictest orders 
to keep the bolt well fastened on 
the entrance of the tower, as Lord 
Balveny insisted on seeing the Lady 
Wilmina, and Lady Glammis dread- 
ed that, after all his fatigues, . be 
would be very apt to take infection. 
She was trying to get him away with- 
out going to the sick chamber. Wil- 
mina blessed her sister’s dutiful at^ 
tention to tlieir father, and was .sa- 
tisfied. 

Archibald, ^rd of Balven;^ had 
indeed hastened to Glamniis Castje 
after the interment, which, in honour 
of b^s predecessor, wd to exhibit 
his own magnificence, r^^ther than 
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thrmigli filial reverence, was conduct- 
ed with pempoiis ceremonials. He 
am] his suite travelled by land from 
tlie same motives, and to tnhke trea- 
ties with the powerful barons whose 
residences lay in that direction. Lord 
Ormond proceeded by sea, purpos- 
ing to take Wilmina to the Orcades 
or to Denmark, till he had subdued 
her lofty spirit. Favourable winds 
brought him to Glammis Castle ten 
days earlier than Lord Balveny: we 
have seen how quickly a terror for 
the contagion of Wihnina’s distem- 
per hurried him away. In great 
wrath at this pusillanimous retreat, 
Archibald insisted on admission to 
his sister, to prove liis own courage, 
and to shame the fever-scared Or- 
mond; when his anger cooled, he 
probably felt obliged to Lady Glam- 
mis for ordering the tower to be se- 
cured against his entrance. He ad- 
monished Lady Glammis to apprise 
Lord Ormond as soon as Wilmina, 
could be received into society; and | 
if she proved refractory to the ulll- i 
ance he recommended, she must be j 
shipped olF and forced into obedi- 
ence, if but to save their noble liouse 
from the degradation of giving her 
to a younger brother ; and the Drum- 
monds were his personal adversaries. ; 

Lady Glammis protested she would | 
rather bury her sister, than see her 
thrown away bn any cadet of the 
first family in the realm: but she 
prayed Lord Balveny to keep in 
mind, that the Drummonds and their 
friends abounded in every district; 
they were all proud of the young 
knight, and devoted to him, and they 
Would spare no pains to trace out 
his bride. Wiih this host of active 
spies in all quarters, she must be 
discovered, unless they could secure 
her within the walls of some religious 


asylum. For her own part, she must 
not appear in any measure hostile 
to Wilmina. The king, from regard 
to her fiither, allowed her the do- 
main and revenues of her attainted 
lord, and she was not without hope 
of getting the titles restored in the 
person of her dear son. Lord Bal- 
veiiy was too wise as a politician, too 
kind as a brother, to wish her to ad- 
venture in any plan that might ruin 
her own family ; and to give Wilmi- 
na to any suitor, without asking the 
king's permission, would be constru- 
ed into little less than rebellion. 

Archibald was open to flattery, 
and liady Glammis knew this foible; 
but her opposing the king’s preroga- 
tive to the domestic rights of a noble 
destroyed the effect of her insiniiat- 
ing appeal to his wisdom and kind- 
ness. With infuriated pride be swore 
Wilmina should feel she was now 
his dependent, and even the king 
had no pretension to interfere with 
Ins natural authority, livery un- 
married girl, or full-grown woman, 
must render implicit submission to 
an eldest brother after the demise of 
her father; and Wilmina must give 
herself to Lord Onnond at the com- 
mand of Jjord Balveny. 

Lady Glammis luid predetermined 
that Wilmina never should be Lady 
Onnond; the honour was intended 
by her for Annabel of Glammis. 
Siie therefore advised Lord Balveny 
to act in a manner worthy of his re- 
pute for generosity, by dealing gen- 
tly with the orplian girl, whose fate 
would attract much public notice. 
There was one infallible expedient 
to conquer her obstinacy: to let her 
see with her own eyes the severe 
penances, the dull monotony of a con- 
vent; and then to give her a choice 
between religious seclusion and the 
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gay elevation ofiered to her as the I 
consort of Lord Ormond. Mary of 
Glammis was near completing her 
noviciate with the holy sisterhood of 
Vallis Lucis: under pretence of visit- 
ing her niece before she was finally 
cut off from the world, Wilmiua 
might be induced to^enterthe gloomy 
ivalls, and the lady abbess, a sister 
of Lord Glammis, could make her 
very glad to depart from them. 

Lord Balveny, duped by the more 
profound artifice of his adviser, left 
Wilmina entirely to her management. 
To separate her from Lord Ormond, 
and to entangle him in matrimonial 
bonds with her daughter Annabel, 
Lady Glammis would have contriv- 
ed to give Drummond a hint where 
to seek his bride ; but to fix her in 
a nunnery was more eligible. Lord 
Ormond, always keenly alive to his 
own interest, had demanded Wilmi- 
na’s wardrobe from Lord Balveny, 
to convey to the north in liis ship, 
and the two lords had nearly quar- 
relled in drawing a line between her 
private poperty and the heir-looms 
of Balveny. Archibald, being in 
Lord Ormond’s power, on account 
of sending his sister away by a de- 
ceptive alarm, was forced to give up 
many articles of great value. Or- 
mond conveyed the chests to Glam- 
mis Castle, supposing this parade 
of liberal confidence must recom- 
mend him to Wilmina: Lady Glam- 
mis took care to secure them imme- 
diately, and Ormond’s hasty escape 
from the fever banished the charge 
from bis reppllection. Lady Glam- 
mis ransack,^ the numerous pack- 
, ages, and Without much scruple, ab- 
stracted a part; but enough remain- 
ed to excite her avidity, and if Wil- 
mina could be inveigled to a convert, 


the secular vanities, must .of 
belong to Ls^dy Glami]^* , > r >• „ r 

Before Archibald left b^r, 
mentioned to him another 
inducement for, venjoving ,'Vy’ilmina 
toVallis Lucis.. Nobody would thmk 
of looking again through t;he aoutl), 
where the Drummonds werepo dpubt 
engaged in a prying quest for her; 
before she recovered, tliey wovdd be 
searching northwards; and to put 
them quite on a wrong scent, Lord 
Balveny could spread a rumour that 
she had retired to France or Italy 
to take the veil. Lord Balveny ac- 
quiesced ; and though his purse seL 
dom opened, unless in the sure pro- 
spect of greater gain, or in the pride 
of display, he gave Lady Glammis a 
considerable sum of money to re- 
imburse her for the expenses of 
Wilmiua’s illness and her journpy 
to Vallis Lucis. This sum, he said 
to himself, must be deducted from 
her dowry, when he settled with 
her spouse, Lord Ormond. 

After some weeks, Lady Glammis 
invited her sister to join the family 
circle, if we may so call a society 
where unreserved communion and 
cordiality were unknown. Her fa- 
ther’s patience with her cliildjsh fol- 
lies, and his frank condescension 
and indulgence to her riper age, 
were enhanced in value by a contrast 
of which, till now, she had formed 
no adequate idea. She had hea^d 
I of rigid parental domination ; she n^qw 
beheld it divested of the glosses t^t 
smoothed the rugged features, while 
she and Lord Balveny, the strpi^- 
ous advocates of a milder system, 
happened to spend a few days ^with 
a neighbour. Our story U ;nt^o- 
duced by a slight representation *of 
the severities inflipted ujpon'yquhg 
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ftMles hy theif rtilew in former | 
times: atGHamn!)s^€%uaileA^ 
wwre <^a8pefated by witnessing^ tin- 
boitinied Beenc^^ to their only brt>- 
ther, Aiid unjust partiality to tfadr 
eldest sister. Annabel of Glanunis < 
was the eountcrpart nf her mother. 
Tall even to musculine height, her 
figure and countenance, though cast 
in a mould of unexceptionable sym- 
metry and beauty, were ungraded by 
feminine attraction. Her open fore- 
head, prominent sparkling dark eyes, 
the superb curve of her black eye- 
brows, her aquiline nose, and even | 
the large dimples in her rosy cheeks, ' 
and the smile on her pouting lips, 
might have adorned the face of a 
handsome stripling; her strong mind, 
self - confidence, and commanding 
manners finished the parallel. Yet 
in an age almost semi-barbarous, An- 
nabel of Olammis had many admir- 
ers. Her mother doubted not she 
could wean Lord Ormond’s heart 
from Wilmina, if the conventual vow 
placed her beyond his hopes. Anna- 
bel’s practical jokes, mirtlifiil romp- 
ing, and humorous rattle amused 
him in the few years his lady drag- 
ged out as his domestic slave; he 
saw Wilmina at court in the second 
month of his widowhood, and in the 
eye of a nobleman, polished by fre- 
quent residence at the court of Fran- 
cis the First of France, Annabel of 
Glammis could not, for one moment, 
stand a comparison with the soul- 
ftatifght elegance of Lord Balveny s 
daughter, five years younger than 
manly niqce. 'An alliance with 
Wilmind would bring him riches and 
irtSiienoe: tibrd Olammis ^ll^expa- 
triated, and his fiitnily gratuitously 
mamtained by thb king, only for the 
aa^e of Lord Balveny. ^ 

Vol. IF. No. XXIII. 


I Lady QIathnriS had^ a suceessitm 
of amrious thoughts fn regard* tO' the 
establishment of her* dauglitersi'par- 
I ticiflariy for Annabel, the eldest a(nd 
I favourite, who was passing beyorid 
' maturity. Wilmina, though gentle, 
was of a decided and firm character, 
and in her ravings had spoken of 
Auriol Drummond in a way that 
shewed the ardour and depth of her 
attachment: would sheforsiike him 
lor a living tomb at Vallis Lucis? 
The experiment was at least worth 
a trial, and there was yet another 
I resource to frustrate Lord Balveny’s 
scheme of compelling her to marry 
Lord Ormond. Lady Glammis, with- 
out implicating herself, could inform 
Drummond concerning the object 
nearest his heart; and, hi retuim, he 
could do no less than promote her 
efforts to obtain the titles of (ilam- 
mis for her son. This boy, though 
irascible, wild, and at times mis- 
chievous, had more heart than An- 
nabel ; and he befriended the younger 
girls whom she tyrannized with 
unrelenting cruelty. 

The scene was extremely distress- 
ing to Wilmina. Her constitution 
had not quite recovered the effects of 
hev dangerous indisposition, and her 
spirits were liarassed by the absence 
of her father, and the object who 
was continually present to her 
thoughts, though the slightest allu- 
sion to him never took place at Olam- 
mis Castle. Five weeks passed in 
this manner since she left the isolated 
tower, when Lady Olammis prop6s- 
ed to her a journey southwards. 
The idea was reviving, a^d she sdid 
that any time Lady Glammis pleased 
she was ready. Lady Glammis left 
the hall; and Andrew asked Wil- 
inina if she Would take away the 
O o 
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cheats she brought fnim Balvetiy 
Castle. Annabel secretly wished she 
could flog him for the officious ques* 
tidn, and she could almost have flog^ 
ged hereelf for negligence in sectir- 
kig the door of a room where the 
]>ackages were stowetl. Neither An- 
d rew nor his younger sisters had seen 
Lord Balveny or Lord Ormond; they 
were not pnvileged to appear in the 
hall till Wiimina asked that indul- 
gence for them. Annabel alone was 
the depositai’y of her mothers se- 
crets when a coadjutor was indis- 
pensable, and one more able she 
could not desire. She pretended not 
to have heard Andrew’s interroga- 
tory, and talked loudly and rapidly j 
on some other subject; but the youth 
was not to be daunted by her frowns, 
nor out-prattled by her volubility; 
he asked so knowingly about the 
chests, that Wiimina applied to Lady 
Glammis, who seasonably opened the 
door. She was a little disconcerted ; 
for as Wiimina agreed to go south 
by land, her ladyship intended to 
keep the chests till demanded, and 
she trusted to her own machinations 
to prevent the inquiry after her sis- 
ter left the castle. She hesitatingly 
answered, that till Wiimina had re- 
gained more strength to arrange the 
contents, she delayed telling her that 
packages were brought to the castle 
by the Glammis tenants, who receiv- 
ed them from foreign sailors. There 
was self-denial in this delay, for she 
and her girls were anxious to see the 
&r<*famed wardrcAe: would Wihni- 
na gratify them with a display? Wil- 
mina immediately complied, and made 
handsome presents to her sister and 
nieces* Lady Glammis gave orders 
toaend the chests south by sea. An* 
mhtl knew how far the order shotdd 
be obeyed. Wiimina was surprised 


I that- so many dresses ‘werfe seiu for 
her, and it to^b hiitry*bf 

her diimselfr'te save 
from 'Olivei* Lady Glatti- 

mta assured -^hcr bPhU ' defeat, AVifd 
she believed her'fiither'had beeh^ilt 
Ghmimis tJajitle: ’SO'She'^ds’8p&r6tl 
anxiety on his account; 

The horses were- ready, covered 
with splendid' caparisons that had 
seen better days, but now were tar- 
nished by time. The escort assisted 
Lady Glnmtnis to fhount, and Wii- 
mina lightly vaulted upon her saddle 
before the meh couW offer their ser- 
vices; thby proceeded more slowly 
than she wished; but she Was pas- 
sive, in consideration of her sister's 
age and bulk. As they drew near 
the Cistercian abbey of Vallis Lii- 
cis, liady Glammis proposed to pass 
the night w'ith her sister-in-law, tlic 
saintly lady abbess of the convent. 
Wiimina had heard Mary of Ohitn- 
inis w'annly coihinetided by her bro- 
ther Andrew. He said she was 
younger than Susannah, and older 
than Hannah; not so pretty as ei- 
ther, but the best of all his sisters. 
She quarrelled with nobody, was 
obliging to all, and never discontent- 
ed, In allusion to the traces of small- 
pox on her visage, liudy Glammis, 
turning up her eyes with a sanctified 
air, said, the Lord had marked 
Mary of Glammis for himself: yet 
she yearned to see her once? mo^ 
ei’e she renounced for ever all' con- 
nection with the world, Wibnitia 
with real pleasure agrefed to visit her 
niece, and would have travelled nti- 
ny milfes to embrace h^f. • -On tWtf b&- 
casibU'^he could Sta^ bit obe hf^t; 
but when she ^bad-’sfeeh "her 
and the betrothed of 
voWsi she w6ul<mstthe to cvirt<ie^i#r 
regard for 
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verecwfiaeA to i; waa evidently elated when her lady- 
h^KX)^n \ Iwnly (firjiaminis |. sliip held oui: her hand to be kissed 

don^ jn^entiop^d, her fath^* nor did i by the gentle affectionate girh ' She 
sl^ encqurage Wilnuna tontnlkt of ij bad none of the beauty herisistera 

were taught to overvalue; but her 
uu>nd^ie had i)oy#r.h^s^dahlCO the i face was the index of qualities that 


old woinan asked ip the isolated ; 
tower, whetheir.he was young or old»^ ! 
as slie spoke juuch of. him in her de- 1 
Iqiuim V WilminaV cheeks glowed | 
and tingled at the questioiu she put i 
oiTjher attendant with an iiKlirectj 
reply; saying, tlie knight of Drum- 
mond liiid been a hero in the wars of 
Engkmd, France, and Scotland. The 
good nurse supposed he could not 
be young, and dropped the inquiry, 
leaving W^ilinina to think not only of 
lus high renown, but to vecal his do- 
mestic qualities, with the most en- 
dearing associations. 

A lowering sky added gloom to 
the long dusky avenue shaded by 
trees, the growth of ages, beneath 
whose meeting branches Lady Glam- 
mis, VVilinina, and their escort a|>- 
proaclied the convent, situated witli- 
in view of the abbey of Vallis Lu- 
cis. Wilmina shuddered on enter- 
ing the walls, where the stillness as 
of death presented a fit emblem of 
the living tomb. The lady abbess 
gave them a sedate, but cordial wel- 
come. tier face and figure might 
have resembled Susannah her niece 
in. youth; but her blue eyes had a 
cast upwards that marked the pious 
aspirations of her soul. Her cheek 
was pale, and her demeanour com- 
posed : yet Wihpina could perceive 
tbq poigqapcy and elevation of her 
feelipgs, alncet on any touching 
themCf stxe Strayed a wUdoess of 
a^Ci> .r^stivaiqed, by determined 

. tp^t-ady Glam- 

mis with a subdued; tjuid air, .aud 


I might benefit the world slm was des- 
I tined to quit^ without consulting her. 

; inclinations. Lady Glaminis iiiti^ 
j mated a wish for private communion 
j witli her daughter, and tlm lady ab- 
1 bess desired Mary to conduct her 
mother to her dormitory. Her lady- 
ship seated herself on the bed, no 
seats being allowed but in public 
apartments. Mary, with downcast 
eyes, stood at a respectful distance, 
attending in unsuspicious reverence 
the insidious counsels of her mother. 
“ Mary of Glamrnis once! now the 
happier bride of Him that loveth and 
I gave himself for the souls of the 
elect! Mary I I charge you to culti- 
vate the favour of your aunt : re- 
member, it is to be obtained only by 
dismissing in her presence all con- 
ventual grave airs. The Lady Wik 
mina has an inward call to the bliss- 
ful seU-devotion of religions life, and 
it will be inexpiable sin, if the nuns 
or novices frustrate the benign invi- 
tations of the Holy Spirit by wearing 
an aspect of melancholy. Do you, 
my once daughter, w'avn all the sis- 
ters to shew in their looks and de-; 
portment a joy untusted amidst our 
wicked world.’* 

Mary implicitly obeyed her mo- 
ther. If the injunction had come 
from other lips, her pure mind would 
have revolted against the assumption 
of false appearances; but iniu^d to 
^binit without questioning, .or even 
presuming to examine, maternal com- 
mands, she innocently drew on her- 
self a stern reprehension from some 
‘ ^ldei>of the sisterhood. She aaw 
O 0 
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the error, and gave the ni^t to re- 
}>entant teard, and to prayera in be- 
half of her mother. 

Before -the escort was dismissed to 
(Quarters, Wilminasaid to Lady Glam- 
mis, itwas lier duty, her fervent wish, 
to rest only one night on the way to | 
Balveny Castle. She would go for- 
ward thither with the earliest dawn 
of day. Lady Glanimis had her own 
reasons for desiring to leave ValHs I 
Lucis: she told Wilmina she would 
not be remiss in taking measures for 
her satisfaction; and when they had 
partaken of simple refreshments, her 
hidyship said to the lady abbess, she 
had family matters for her private eat; 
Mary would converse with her aunt. 
Lady Glammis made known to the 
lady abbess the afflicting communi- 
cation she must impart to her sister. 
The lady abbess recommended that 
Wilmina should receive it in bed; 
and when her young guest would 
have taken leave for the night, she 
said, with an affectionate pressure of 
her hand, that her benediction would 
attend the repose of her dear daugh- 
ter in the Lord. 

The heart-rending intelligence of 
Lord Balveny’s fate suspended every 
feculty of the mourner, though soft- 
ened by the most tender sympathy, 
and some delicate reservation of par- 
ticulars, when communicated by the 
^ibbess. Days elapsed before Wil- 
mina found relief in tears; and so 
petrifying had been her anguish, that 
the clamorous sorrow of Lady Glam- 
mi^ scfemetl not.to touch her Car. The 
lady abbess exhorted Lady Glammis 
to rcsignntibti, or at least to quietude, 
"beseeming a ddugliter whose tears 
embalmed the memory of a Christian 
parent; and her ladyship, finding 
herpai^e of grfef una\aiKng, siip^ 
pressed Hie exclamatory lament^ am) 


attempted tlisplay 

qmntsetisibiUty; wringitigherhtlinlii 
while A* torrent of speeoh fNMired 
iVom her lipi^ ootitrasting Ivev 
woes as the wifoof art^tiaiiited lord, 
the Mother ofimpeotetrtadddug^^ 
bereaved of lieir faHier, her only stay t 
and admonishing Wihnina to take 
her example of fortitude. The artsf- 
bess was employed ki chafing the 
temples and cold hands of Wilmina. 
Her eyes opened with a vacant gase; 
and but for the slow heaving of bet 
breast, a beholder might conclude 
her spirit had escaped from affliction 
to the eternal mansions of peace. 
Lady Glammis continued to speak: 
the abbess turned to her a penetrat- 
ing look, and said, Lady Gdammis, 
the agony of lacerated nature over- 
whelms your sister. By a suspension 
of our distinct perception, the mer- 
ciful Redeemer sustains frail huma- 
nity, until, in slow degrees, the pang 
grows less acute, and reflections dic- 
tated by the assuasive influence of 
piety produce rerignation. Yoiir 
words cannot at present make any 
impression. Your sister hears them 
not: you have filled the air witli 
sounds of woe, but they penetrated 
not to her mind : her eyes are open, 
she sees us not. The Lord in his 
own time will restore her." Lady 
Glammis submitted to the rebuki?, 
and was silent. . Her sistcr-in-ilaw 
had great wealth: the mention 'bf 
unprotected daughters was introdu- 
ced as an appeal to her liberaKfy, 
and to prevent her from endowing 
. the convent to the prejudiceof her 
I nieces. The abbess said, that as 
I Lady^Ghunmis purpened so aocfn to 
i leave Valiis Lucis, her daoj^iter 
would be disappointed, if dufhigrher 
stay she had So Ihde t>f het soekty. 
Lady Q fatfa ife waaitiel averaeVotahe 
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weit^rin^^i^ax^h ol Mai^^.and some 
aowMvnaiit^ Theabbefis seldom left 
Wilmknl; ^bul sbe apgke x>nlyi to . ia- 
vok^ the aainita .tQ send her comfort 
inohec. ti^ulatiop*^^^^ second 
iBornutg she found the mourner out 
of bed, and talm though dejected. 
Wilinina asked X^ady Glammis to 
procure for her habiliments suitable 
to hot situation. At tlicse words the 
slukes of grief overflowed; the ab- 
bess beckoned Lady Glammis fl*om 
tile apartment, and Wilinina wept 
unrestrained i Hers was no ordinary 
afliiction. A parent, whose excellen- 
cies dignified his family, and whose 
kindness sweetened every moment of 
her life, had embraced her for the 
last time: they parted in perfect 
health: siie should behold him no 
more; he was kid in the earth, and 
•he had not breathed u prayer nor 
dropped a tear over his loved remains ; 
hfa mouldering corpse was for ever 
removed from her view Could she 
hope to experience from Archilmld 
even the indulgence of visiting her 
fathers grave, unless she accepted 
Ormond ? This thought was verging 
on distraction. Sooner would she 
forfeit life than give herself to Or- 
mond ; and Drummond, the sole en- 
grosser of her orphan heart, since 
her dear, dear kther was no more— 
Drummond, the only earthly stay of 
her happiness, who would conduct 
him to her? Her meditations were 
broken by Lady Glammis. After a 
few sentences of common-place con- 
dblence and religious advice, she 
•ubgoined:' 

* I have no doubt you win approve 
the caution which ddayed giving bit- 
till I could lodge you in 
fudety frotn^ Ldrd Ormohda perse- 1 
Ctttinigiove/tiigrdoAr Alas 1 { 


it is too sure that the moment you 
leave Vallis Lueis, you must fall into 
his hands. Indeed» 1 very aidly 
fe^r that our brother Archibald will 
send authorized vassals to take you 
hence, unless you prevent that ex- 
ercise of his authority by writing to 
him, that you have resolved to be- 
come a sainted inmate of these 
abodes of peaceful enjoyment. Give 
me a strong declaration to that ef- 
fect, in the form of a letter to our 
brother: I sliall convey it speedily, 
and have it delivered by a deputa- 
tion of brethren from the abbey in 
due form, so that Archibald dare 
not offer you any further annoyance. 
Yours is the pen of a ready writer, 
and 1 sliall procure materials from 
the abbess,” — “ 1 cannot write in the 
way ^ou advise, Lady Glammis,” 
answered Wilmina in a mild but de- 
termined tone. ‘‘ I never till now 
have mentioned him whose valorous 
aid delivered me from worse than 
death*, but you cannot be uninform- 
ed, that, with my father’s approba- 
tion, 1 was plighted to make the hap- 
1 pincssof Auriol Drummond the chief 
I care of my earthly existence. Bro- 
i ken vows and a divided heart are not 
a lit offering for heaven. 1 am be- 
trothed, and shall maintain my fi- 
delity.” 

“ The church, and the laws and 
customs of our land, require obedi- 
ence to your brother Archibald,’^ 
said Latly Glnmmisimperiously;‘‘and 
Archibald commands you to become 
I the bride of Lord Ormond. It must 
be so, if you venture to leave this 
sanctuary. I speak for your own 
happiness, my sister. \ on are form- 
ed to animate, to adorn, and exalt 
die offices of religion; and in that 
hallowed vocation your felicity will 
be almost angelic. .But if youwst 



mi 


pjioi)Uc;p:« coNsi/wms. 


ypMVself u,poj? tUe wQrld^ jou expose 
all tlie sul^eqMent events of.your; lot 
to.th^ coutroql , dictation of. pur 

eljj^est brother. JJe has said you 
sWl bPsthe wife of Ormond, and he 
never has been known to alter a de- 
cree* ,Who, can interfere to save you 
from a detested marriage, or to re- 
store you to Dr ummopd? Archibald 
is your ruler, and no friend: if your 
friends >vere numerous as they are 
few, none could have a right to in- 
terfere between you and your natu- 
ral director.’* 

“ I will adhere to the ties com- 
pletely ratified by my dear and lio- 
noured father,” said Wilmina. “ The 
Ood of truth will not forsake me, 
while I humbly endeavour to tread 
thepath of duty. Myfriends, though 
small in number, are true ; and my 
trust is in the Lord and his saints.** 

Lady Glainmis felt it would be 
waste of time to admonish a girl so 
inflexible, but the abbess might have 
more influence. Wilmina evinced 
high esteem for lier, and she had 
powers of persuasion seldom equal- 
led. Her ladyship sought the ab- 
bess; related the conversation with 
her sister, and besought her to save 


tbe*. orphan frpfi wrjciage awith 

the dU3pJtMte^,Qrwond»» . 
remain at Vallis Lucis till L(^dyJ&4* 
vpuy gave ordprscoucerwng b^rs and 
if the puniai and npviqps did 
frighten )mr, with gv\n^ fape^ ^ahe. 
might, be weaned from 
she took the veil, Lord Balveny must 
bestow, on her a pension according , to 
her rank and tlic riches left by her 
father* The abbess, . in compassion < 
to her soul, would no doubt engage 
her to shun the wedded influence of 
a man so wicked as Ormond. Tlm^ 
convent was her only protection frouij 
him; and if the sisterhood laid asido: 
for a time the austerity of their de- 
meanour, she would not be deterred 
from joining their order for life. 

‘‘ With my concurrence, Lady 
Glainmis,” replied the aldiess, no. 
fallacious show of cheerfulness shall; 
mislead your sister : but if she. caU; 
comprehend the heart-enjoyments of 
sincere piety, she may here experi- 
ence them; and when she has seen 
us as w e really are, I shall endea- 
j vour, us in duty bound, to save her„ 
from the snares of the world.” 

( 2b he concluded in our next.) 


PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS. 


PjiKiiAPs the most difficult thing 
in the w orld to do well is — nothing. 
It U an art in itself, and ope I could 
nevpr acquire. It used therefore 
to be a source of considerable annoy- 
ance to pic thatl had nothing to dp, 
I could not rest quiet under the no- 
tion, that I was a perfect drone in 
thp, creation. It is true, that in ^i^iy 
youth I hod led an active, life; but 
this served only to ujake the idleness 
that afflicted me the more oppressive. 


Being of a restless, nervous disposi- 
tion, I actually worked myself up. 
into a far-nmite fever. 1 was no 
sportsman; I was no reader; and J 
had too much honesty and humanity 
to be a gamester. In short, 1 begaa 
to think myself an absolute nonentity. 
Turning, this in my thoughts erne 
day as usual, I ^aid to myself^ Whet 
am I ?” An apjjwer tlus questip?^ 
suddenly flashed across my ipinj;^,. 
I’m a ^.^^hat’p it exactly. 



PRODUCEHS AND COKSUMRRS. 


tn 


rm a consumer. The busy worlil '' can contribute to the human stock 


are jprorfiKcertf, ’ and we idlers are ; 
consumeti^ ^ - | 

Having thus, in my own mind, di- I 
vided the woHd into producers and j 
consumers, i began to draw a com- i 
parisoip between theie two orders of j 
society. The former, thought I, is 
doubtless n very useful class, but the 
other is eertuinly the mare important; 
for though things must be produced i; 
before they can be consumed, yet | 
without demand their could be no | 
supply. I observed tOo that the | 
world was quite of this opinion, for ’ 


in the whole coUrsO of their lives. 

In short, I obsei-ved that pdo|)le 
were respeeteil and esteemed iri iJro- 
portion to their means of consump- 
tion; while, on the other hand,' ho 
who most contributed to production 
by his personal labour was the feast 
regaled. This was further con- 
firmed in my mind by observing, that 
all producers wislied to be thought 
consumers, and would, in fact, do 
every thing in theiv power and run 
many risks to become such. 

On further considering tlie sub- 


the producer always bows to the • jeet, I also found, that the distinc- 


consumer. One man thanks you for tions of gentle and simple, into which 
walking in his shoes, and another society is divided, meant neither more 
for wearing his coat. Mine host nor less, than consumers and produ- 
makes you a low reverence for con- cers. By gentility or gentleness, 
descending to eat his dinner, and the consumer docs the tradesman 
another looks upon you as a pitiful out of his produce, and this latter is 
fellow if you do not drink his cla- | simple enough to feel himself honour- 
ret. That insignificant wretch, whose cd by the acceptance of it. So it 
wormout frame and squalid looks is in literature. The simple author 
speak him infinitely more of a pro- offers his goods to the “gentle rcad- 
diicer than a consumer, what a poor er,'* who perhaps consumes at one 
figure he cuts along side of that port- sitting what took the poor wretch 
ly gentleman, who consumes as much years of toil to compose. Now, 
food as would supply a whole family 1 thatgirl just launched from the board- 


of poor producers, and whose tai- 
lor’s bill would clothe half a ])arish ! 

Again, what a wide difference 
there is between the tax-gatherer 
who produces the revenue and the 
minister who consumes it! The one 
you envy, and the other you despise. 

■Then cbnquerors andherocs, those 
vast consumers of the human spe- 
cies, are they not dignified with the 
epithet great, solely for their suc- 
cesir in the art and practice of con- 
surttption? An Alexander or a Na- 
pdleon w HI consume you wifole mil- 
Itbmr^ of uhcfir felfow-creatures in a 
feW^ yeara^ while a dozen or so is 


ing- school, with what avidity she 
consumes whole volumes of novels 
I and romances, in the production of 
which countless inches of tallow-can- 
dle (quarts of midnight oil would 
have been more classical, but not so 
true,) must have been expended 1 She 
i has already nearly exhausted the 
j circulating library. God send tier 
soon a husband and. brats; for not 
1 even can that literary mint, the soi^ 

I disant modern Athens, keep pace with 
i her present novehreading appetite, 
j ‘ Look again at that greedy hawk- 
jeyed politician. He will swallow 
I you at one gulp what took the states- 


th6' lilOst that:ti 'pair of producers inan full twenty-four hours to com- 
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pQ8e, two bour^ more to 4c^ivert und 
the , gentlemen connected with tl^ue 
(as, they are called) at,jiea^t 
si^ houjs additional to put jinto £ng- 
Indeed^ the superiority in the 
ppwera of consumption over those 
of proi^iiction^needs no othej? proof, 
than to witness (lie* effects of fire, 
that mighty consumer, whose power 
is proclaimed by so many noble insti- 
tutions. In one brief hour will it 
i)ot consume what has been the work 
of years to produce? 

Then, that greatest of all consum- 
ers, Death, wliat a sublime person- 
age he is! how awful! how dreaded! 
while the supplier of subjects for bis 
insatiable jaws is not even dignified 
with a name, bhth being in nowise 
personified. 

In short, throughout nature, pro- 
duction is ignoble, and toilsome con- 
sumption honourable and easy. 

Having thus satisfied my mind of 
the importance of being a consumer, 
I sat myself down to consuming in 
earnest. Hitherto 1 liad been ra- 
ther economical, having judged it 
wrong to spend much on myself; 
but from that moment I spent every 
farthing of my income, and that being 
a good one, I consumed of course 
no small quantity of productions. My 
conscience became less troublesome, 
roy disposition less fidgety, and gra- 
dually I swelled into the dignity of a 
most useful and important member 
of sopiety. I married another con- 
sumer like myself, never dreaming 
that I should fthen become a produ- 
cer. However, as it was the only 


imtaime in whjeh I 

that humVle^capaoity, 

self in the determinatipp 

gll my ao 

folly acHjpd tp. tUa rpaaln^, 

that, hy uf jituftog 

clothing, I aat3Ua%4rove;them 

a consumptioi^ < v 

Being then left to ouraelyea^ my 
partner and I went on eensnniiiig 
at such a rate, that from intense wie 
got to principal, andfrom principal to 
credit, till at lastd had ^just interest 
enough left to get a Urth ki the 
King's Bench, /just prirleiple/enoagli 
to prevent my cutting my throati sted 
credit only for Iiavkig spent my* for- 
tune Uke Q gentleman. 

What a return for my efforts to 
be useful in my generation! O un- 
grateful world! Here we are ffiCn 
in durance vile, with little ornoffihtg 
to consume but timef and fiiat is 
doled out to n\e in driblets from a 
neighbouring clock, whose incesaant 
tick, tick, tick, strikes my ear as if ki 
mockery of my mhemble pUght« .in 
the attempt to consume this enemy 
to the rich and idle, but friend ^to 
the industrious and poor, I have been 
delivered of this production, whidi 
it hath pleased thee, gentle reader, 
to consume. May many others oon- 
sumo it also ! 1 care not how. iret 
them light their pipes with it if they 
like. .. It is all the same to me^ so as 
they pay for the copies, and 1 ahd 
my wife get itomeChing for the con- 
sumption of our hungry jaws. 

B. 


THE COMPENSv^^IOIJ.. 


Arthur, a poor clerk, lived at Sit 
Setmburj^Eiand eontmed to^anaiR- 
tain himseff with his smaH salary. 


Respected «by hh eopesiprs^ euld M- 

loved by his eqwaiffi ke 

with his s^hbb^ el^hsydksBedlrftth 
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#r ttHNpk, W 

> «Mli kf lih 

MO^ll«^ti^<totlHtPMU(M*blco, AHOio 
Ummm ‘weH lAMMm tot hb 

influwwa tHod^bbWwt leh . Atfhnw* 
rand was not important, Ms vi^t was 
snoawvwf he todc’lus leave of the 
«aunt,'inul proceeded through halls, 
corridors, and ooitf ts, with the mten* 
tioR of retuming home. He was 
just openiiig the last door when he 
wasauddenly intercepted by twenty 
retainen, who surrounded and seis- 
ed hkn, and wMiout further expla- 
nation began to administer fifty blows 
with a stick. In vain he cried, that 
diey mast be mistakmi, and that he 
had just come from the count; they 
did not release him till he had receiv- 
ed the prescribed number of strokes. 
Furious with rage, be snatched the 
weapon from their hands, and laid 
about him at random on all sides. 
One of the serfs assured him, that 
dtey-had but obeyed the commands 
of tbeir master: at tnese words he 
p aus e d ; but again overcome by in- 
dignation, he was for returning, and 
eaMng- to aecount the barbarian by 
whom he had been so insulted. He 
was ai^ually hastening back for this 
purpose, when a person, whom he did 
not know, but who had witnessed 
Ums scene, laid hold of him, and 
rinrust .him out of the palace with 
rimse words : “ Be gone; unfortunate 
man Litenw not down on thyself the 
hettredof so potent a noble: nothing 
would screen thee from his ven- 
geance.” It was in vmn to make far- 
ther opposition: he was obliged to 
put up with the affront, in spite of 
hb dhwt.indisBaiiQB> end to uemme 

xxiUt ... : . « 


^ Kdw^efp can effect a gifeAt 
deal^ nnd alft^ndydid th^ advcotitre 
begin gradm^ t0 fiide 
inorjr, idien hbltdey, iHteDtflng to^ 
avail himself of file fine weather^ he 
was just lukthig on his ooety that cfi^l 
which he had 'never worn sSntte ‘bis 
visit to Count Pimlowskoy and which 
stronglv reminded him of the cruel 
usaga ne had received. All at once 
he heard a knock at his door; he 
opened it, and a well dressed man 
entered. ‘‘ I come/' said he, bowing 
to the very J^r, “ from Count Pau- 
lowsko.” — ‘^rrom Count Patilow- 
sko!” rejoined Arthur, glowing with 
anger. “ What would the barbarian 
have with me?" — “ Sir," replied the 
stranger, bowing incessantly, the 
count expects you in his palace.”— 
I go to him again? No, never!"— 
Yet go you must; but he would 
much rather you went voluntarily.'* 
— “ By what right can I be compel- 
led?"— “ It is the count’s pleasure," 
replied the stranger, again bowing : 

according to his orders I am to con- 
duct you to him." — “ I am my own 
master, and—” — That may be, 
but as my master anticipated your* 
refusal, he sent twenty of his peo- 
ple along with me, to be employed in 
case of necessity. A carriage is 
waiting for you at the door. ConsH 
der then, sir, whether it would not 
be better to go of your own accord 
than by compulsion." 

Arthur hesitated for a thoment# 
Who was there to protect him if he 
reristed? Should he suffer himself to 
be dragged away like a slave, and 
thus lose the advantage which he 
might derive from a spirited step? 
At length tlie singularity of the invi- 
tation, and the carriage that was sent 
piqued bis curiosity^ andhe 
o p • *" i . i 
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te^hedto brafvd^tlidissti^ofdteadH 
t^hfire. Aminning tiMM 

qullair, h^aeeoqjhptitftedf ltiftf'*stfa!lfl- 
SHto ilow lAflttda liitiis^f 
t6 hhn fb^ dotnritV iMd 

followed MM^batebesded. He bad 
aetuallytd peai^ 

tWebty sturdy aerff^ra#!! np bbfdra 
hie door; ^d^tonsdottaly fro^ed 
Oft reeegnism^ them to be the very 
dame Ydguea who had handled him 
id Vod^hlyy and Who hdW bent their 
heads down to the veiy grotnMI. 

On reacfdtf^ the palMe^ Arthtlr 
alighted: the steward cSMdcted him 
to the Count’s apartmeiit^d retired. 
The young man^s eyes sparkled When 
he beheld his enemy: he entered 
boldly and with clenched list. Pau- 
hmsko received him with open arms 
and pressed him to his bosom. My 
dear friend,” said he, " how rejoiced 
I anf tdsee you!” — Arthur was filled 
wMi astonishment. You are an- 
gry with me,” he resumed, for the 
scdtvy trick I lately played you: I 
have done wrong, very wrong, I con- 
fess, and beg your pardon. Let us 
be better friends in future, and to 
make a be^ning, pass the rest Of 
the day With me. Iti ftiture, a co- 
ver shall be placed for you regularly 
at my table, and if you do not come 
voluntarily, I shall have you fetched 
by force: for this .is a fancy that I 
have taken into my head. Choose 
then between my friendship and my 
ehmity.**' 

actually spent that day in 
PhhUnv^tAspttkCe; thw cotint jdaced 
him attaMn^between hfamdfandhi^ 
daughter^^amimilablwgirl of sixteen. 
She was acqtrainted with her father^s 
treatment of Arthur,' ahd had 
omjdoyed idt her influence to indutSr 
Itfmaoicmnpensatelbrit. Joy^atber 
su^oteshei^tetied herbeautyattfaat 


m o m ent. Ahhifr wtis’emick % itl 
BBsesrti’voloe', her look, ^n e ara t c d 
hishetot. The tharnd^^gM,^ With 
ml dihee vimrihan to hnftke amends 
fyt her ifijustlbe, oeeuphih. 

herself idmosi; ehdusively with iftr- 
thOfi HoweoiiMhelm)l>belngfrai^ 
ported with her'idiidhess, and fei> 
getting all that had passed? He was 
agreeable, amiable, and easy* it was 
for him to he so, for • he WaSP hippy; 
The other distinguished ghests, who 
wore at first surprised at the atten- 
tions which the count and hhrdttugfa- 
ter lavished ott Arthur; wefeUt length 
obliged to do him Jus^, and 16 ad- 
ndt that a very poor fellow may eome^ 
times be rich in mental endowments. 

From this day fbrward, whenever 
Arthur shewed a 'rehciance to ap- 
pear at the palace, the couht^sent for 
him with freSh solicUations and freili 
menaces. Arthur deemed it right 
to comply With this whim, or to con- 
fess the truth, a Secret chaiWi drew 
him thither against his will’; and the 
gracious reception Wfa^ he expe- 
rienced from the amiable ^Uscia 
produced a ready obedience. It was 
not long before he became flie fe- 
Vourite and densest friend of the 
man whom he thought bimSelf bound 
to hate as long as he Hved. Arthur, 
however, though In such higfrfovotir 
with Paulowsfco, received neidier any 
appointment nor peConiaty aesisl- 
ance from him. A single WWrd fiWflt 
this powerful patrdn might baife 
opened to Iiim the most'brilllmit"Ci^ 
rear ; but the cciunt;^ad M froinymiu 
nouncing this Word, did not seem to 
harbour any intention of dobig^so.'^ 

Ono day, it was justUb year afosr 
drntmmnf whfoH^feft behfmrit such 
pMnM ifeedHeoMns ^ la^ AMImf% 
mind, he happMed^tdllW^idcmeWiA 
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tlta tott#r with ^ainii4|ri%on^lbhMaay%9 
nKNmhW^ay X hava a 
to wake whioh you QQt 

reliifia^ 1 wiah ym 
Xhie laii}y wh^l ha^^naleatod fev 
you iaag^Wiateh; sbeha9 taleo«Pi 
baautj) audaoiae {in^party# J'oBiba 
rest judge^ )K>urB^-^4aak» here 
she iai” At these words tbecouot 
took his daughter hy the hasd and 
led her to the young inan. Ar- 
thur’s astoiijisbiuenti eiaotipn, and 
joy may» be better conceWed than 
desortbed. Eltsca blushed; but a 
sweet smile signified tliat she would 
not be disobedient to the will of her 
hither* Arthur threw himself at the 
fact of the count; he was unable to 
express hia gratitude, and merely 
covered his hand with kisses and 
tears* What language, indeed, could 
have spoken so eloquently as his 
looks! 

The same day the count gave a 
splendid entertainment, to which a 
sdeot company was uivitsd* When 
all his guests weire seated Faulpw* 
sko thus addressed them: Dear 
and noble friends» the £aast of wbicli 
you are about to partake is given in 
honour of the nuptials of my daugh- 
ter* You all know the husband 
whom I barve selected for her: 1 will 
not name him» you shall have the 
pkasure of guessing who be is, and 
1 am convinced that you will approve 
my clioiise.” The guests strove in 
yaia to guess the happy man. One 
nentbmed tbfU jmung ?rinoe P-^, 
anqibnr theweidthy Count N 
and a third the elegant Baron S 
in shor^^ every one concluded that it 
must he sqme distinguished pevaon- 
age,; and aU consoled themselves 
with the idfa, that timy^shoiahl not 
have, to wsh^ long ioi: the solution of 
thamyitariu IJaAtj^F iH^iaad the 


nmd^einharP'assman^and tbuHusl^t 
as that qowfi^nd the cheeks 
Ysmr thsy vynwldJjaye suspecte<h*e 
tiaith; b^ hpw sQuld thgyimppose 
that tlpie sole^bcieessof tlm Pauloffski 
wsji destined to be thawifttof uypong 
wanof neither rank nortproF^ty,iof 
an obscure person^ who bf^ghthh 
Hlustrious consort nothing bat a^ouU 
tivated understanding, an excellent 
hearty and the most ardent affectioo? 

Midnightarrivcd* The count, who 
had quitted the company for a short 
time, returned. Profound silence 
prevailed. ** You have partaken^" 
said be, of my daughter's wedding** 
feast; before you go, you sUajl wit- 
ness the nuptial ceremony which is 
about to be performed in my domes- 
tic chapel. Come, Arthur, give your 
arm to your bridel” — “ Arthur! Ar- 
thur!” reiterated the illusti'ious as- 
semblage: is it possible? Did any 
one ever see the like before I**— No, 
my friend^” replied the count, smil- 
ing at the chorus of exclamatious; 

but you shall presently see that it 
is nevertheless possible enough.” 

And they did actually see not only 
this, but something more, which cxr 
cited not less astonisbmeut. At the 
moment when the guests were pr^e^ 
paring to depart, the count embraced 
bis children. “ Now, my friends,’* 
said he, it is tiW for all of us to 
retire to rest. My carriage will be 
ready directly, Arthur: take your 
wife along with you ; we shall see one 
another to-morrow, an good night!** 
^thur at first smiladi tbq- 

aoi^b Gomdction that tlu« waa only 
mm of the counts j^kes; h^ 
grave look, the perfect seriousness 
with which he ordered the carriage 
and hastened their departure, left no 
room for doubt: to remqpstrate Houjd 
have beenuselesss be was obfiged^to 
P p 2 
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submit to his pka^ure, >«ad,«w«jr he 
drove with the sole heiress oiP the 
BsmloevU <to*' the hhiriMb 'tetrti/t 
wMeMte iMd 8 af>^ 08 ed'ihstli 6 dtoild 
nerweee agsAtt^ >**^fl(ArethM*‘t!X^ 
claimed AtthMr, ** the Wealth j*, the 
celestkA’Shsee ia^te ))dse htetsed^ 
chugmight^ Deer^ EBsea/ 'cdnti^ 
need he^ tenderly eMbraeing' her, 
"'would to>heave»<hat ihy adhetiort 
for yeW could make^ydu forget all 
that you Me sacrifleing fcr my aake!*' 
J^eta^ astcHMdied by all that had 
oeouAed^ waeunable to utter a word; 
buttierhdftband was at her ftet, vow^ 
ing by all diat wai Most sacred to lire 
foe hea albne. Fotgettihg her past 
splendour and the magnificent pa- 
lace of her fkther, not a murmur e»- 
caped tier Kps. True love, thou gift 
of heaven, thou alone bestowest a 
charm on Mfe, thou alone compensat- 
estifiiv (he less of every thing else! 

Ob the ensuing day not the slight- 
esfceir^liHluMhm took place on the part 
of theoouBti hedismissed them again 
aud in this manner weeks 
and moittba passed away. This was 
indetd no^kei Arthur’s embarrass- 
nttnt had eoon reached the highest 
pitch. Tbeeount required them to 
attend hts edtertainments, and to ac- 
CMUpny him into the most briUiant 
circles; but hefonnshednot a eopeek 
towards the expenses which the ap- 
pearance they were obliged to make 
on his account demanded. What 
must amaif do Without money? Run 
io'daht.* -Se did Arthns- But hoW 
wmntthese'dehMtbbwpud? Hohiri 
ntHtthet etbouMU than hietipakBt 
tu apipty tor Aia 


hitmearist woidd only have been ex- 
pomng himself to fresh torments. 
Thd JMtdcty e# dw- young' emiple 
dailyniiuneiiMid, 'awi Me 
tbat’theyshouildmtoilMhltot with a 
pledge of'iheir IbveWderetbthMr 
neeesstt^sWMhMtoto'Mgent.' ^ * 

The nmmorable anniversary once 
mrnre arrived.' Therewas a grtoldr 
party at theoounfer’the youngpeo- 
ple were as nsUal the crown of die 
feast. At night, when they were 
getting into the earriage to return 
home, the count csuie out aftw then. 
“ Stop,'Childiten;’ Ofied hw, ^hereto 
something that I forgot tw band to 
yon. Thw^”* eortlinued he, thrown 
ingartmpled phpertadieto through 
the window, " look at that when ycfa 
get home." Accordingly* the first 
thing they did was to examine this 
paper: when unfolded, it proved to 
be a cheque on the count’s banker 
for a millioli Of rUWee. ■* 

From (his moment PaulOwsko 
parted no mwe from his'etdldrent 
and Fortune- smiled more and metw 
on Arthur The power fhl inidenoo 
of his father-in-law and his own ta- 
lents rwsed him step by step totbe 
rank of fleld-mmshal. In tho«ec|uel 
he inherited the name and 'the-wast 
property of the count: but even af- 
ter he bad attained the-bighestpha- 
narie of hoUour, he st^-pi«wmmd 
his primitive simplicity. He never 
blushed at the recollection of his 
original poverty; on the contraiy,* be 
tooka-pkaeure btrekdflg ttobbchS- 
dren the ringuhar wtontsrtowhnhdto 
owed hibfttoiTMhy'* 





Ja^ jAKsoi^^tbeiiMlustriQi^ 
geogcaepher and 

ollieithiii9«k|>ro(iUio^ lOSUml/fnA 
wieb tbe^illeQf Atlaa^^k^ri ot 
an accuratfhOaaeriplimMd DeUae** 
ation oS 'the Wedd^’* lelalea^ in his 
acoeiiiit of. Germany, tlm tradition 
respecting tlie ratcatcher of Hmnetn, 
in the prineipality of Calemberg, on 
the Weser^ indiefoUowiiig manner: 

There vere^ about three hundred 
yearatago^ in the town of Hameln, 
situate inr the duohy of LUoeberg, 
such Or prodigiona quantity of rats 
and mioe, tbat^ ^ inhabkantB were 
grievously plagued by them, and were 
quite atakmwhat todo. A mounte* 
bank, hearing of tbek distress, ap« 
plied to tho magistrates of the town, 
offering to rid it of this inconvem* 
enco«^f coursefbr asum of money, 
which was to be paid on the perform- 
ance of this serrice. The magis- 
trates having agreed to his proposal^ 
he teU tmwork*. He hung a drum 
about bkm on which he beat through 
the town; vhe kept drumming till he 
was beyond the gate, and behold, all 
the troubl^otneverminfollowedhim, 
biit.nobedy knew what became of 
tbenu « The mountebank himself in- 
deedretumed to demand die promis- 
edsemuneration ; but the magistrates 


only bmgbi^iat hmi and aeni lnBi 
unraquitod apagF. Xbe mao left the^ 
town ill a^wge^^timeateiuug to nudte 
it soon ftel the^*effcctsro£ his re^ 
veoge^ He actually r#-iq>peal^tbeie 
the foUowiug» year,^ aod agitin pro^ 
ceededdrummiog throughthestreetsi 
by which means be drew^ tegether^n 
multitude of children^ and thus en*> 
deed them inqperoeptibly out of the 
town* He conducted them in tins 
manner to a neighbourk^ bill, wihere 
they alt disappeared, together with 
the drummer* Such was tiie stbry 
told by a Ikde girt, wtio had gone 
aloi^ with them, but had sat down 
by the way to rest herself* The pa<- 
rents were in the utmost constdma** 
tion; but in spite of all their inqui- 
ries, they could not gain any tidings 
of their lost children. In tht town* 
house of Hamehi, the year, tlie day, 
and the names of the cbildran are 
specified; and it is still (in 1668) the 
custom there in drawing up compacts 
or other written documents to date 
them, in such or such a year, ** since 
the going forth of our ctnldren," It 
is also yet strictly forbidden to beat 
a drum in those streets through 
which they were drawn by themeun* 
tebank on that fotal day. 


, ACCOUNT of the abbey ot la trappj^. 


{Ffae Order of tha Cartbusians, 
foaodecl' l>j* SfeiBnioo in the year 
1086, is by far thetaeat figid of' aH 
the monastie Orders; and of all the 
convents of tiiat Order, the abbey 
of La Trsppe is the one edwre its 
rules are mostscrapuloBsly observed. 
The-johicipBlof these, a^Hiswell 
known, enjoin tboreniinciado»ofiali 


intercourse with society; the obterv- 
anoe of profound sSenee; the uttnOst 
seiMenial in regard'to htbeur/'die^ 
ebdiiiig^ and deep; >'uiccs8akittiiedii> 
tation on death, &c. Since the re> 
storationof this fraternity, which dnr> 
ing the Revolution sou^t refuge in 
England and Switzerland, it has re> 
assemblttl in France, and increased 
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to ftuch a degreOi that itapresent su* 
perior, the abbot of La Trappe, hae 
HAder Mrh cfixteen eoitimanMefi^ of 
bbth As the site of the ‘ab- 
bey has be^it purShAsed by the 

Otder, aod i^propriated>to its foN 
mer use^, as the^ abbey abSady^pos- 
eesses landed property to the value 
of 130,000 fmnes, and is increasing 
it ^tn tirne to time by fresh pur- 
chases; as it has again begun to af- 
ford relief to the poor of the envi- 
lOns, and to both natives and foreign- 
ers irho Apply for k; and is antici- 
pating the return of those times when 
it had A revenue of fifty or sixty 
thousand francs at its command, 
when the number of monks amount- 
ed to About two hundred, and that 
of the visitors who annually received 
assistance e3lceeded six thousand-^ 
this institution seems to deserve more 
particukr notice. 

The visitors, to whom we are in- 
debted for the following details, were 
efdightened Parisians, who, animated 
by the best spirit, but exempt from 
bigotry, were desirous of examining 
and forming their own judgment of 
the institution. They found the ruins 
of the old abbey, the church, the 
eonventualbuildingsand offices, part- 
ly existing as venerable ruins, and in 
part scantily replaced by modern 
structures. The abbey is situated 
about two leagues from Montagne, 
in the department of the Orne. The 
environs are hilly and well wooded. 
The princ^al entrance consists of a 
gateway and a side door. Over the 
fbtbaer is an image of tfao Blessed 
yirghrmaniehe, and underneath it 
the inscription, Ihmu^ 

HoiisA of God* On entering, Ae 
porter aUehtty riiewed tiie^Sttahgers 
hna an Apartaaab iskdra ujpair Aba 
Witt ttoy (otmi inreribed 


ladons applicableta theircase, which 
purported that thOy Were to conduct 
ibemselveadeepiilly and orderly; iHot 
to» enter mtcs aay^coMlmBsatmv with 
the brethiOnp tieO tobmilor tbcaaia 
their oecopatlona; and se^forfti. 
tbia apartment weaeaeveral other in# 
scriptioinsiand passa^gea of ficriptum 
About a quarter ef*«i >hoiir bad 
elapsed, wheniwo friars ent^ed, and 
prostrated themselveeal fldl length, 
with outstretobed hands and their 
foreheads touching the floor* dn^ihe 
space of a minute they rosAi recited 
a prayer in Latin, and motioning the 
strangers to be seatedi aflently with^ 
drew. One of them was a ruddy 
young man about twenty-five years 
of age; die odier a hearty-ibeking 
robust figure between fifty and sixty. 
The appearance of both seemed to 
prove, that hard living may prove be** 
neficial to the body. 

Their dress consists of a long 
coarse wliite woollen goworwith wide 
sleeves, drawn up on each side^ 
high as the hips by meanaof leather 
thongs passed tlirough ringelktiiached 
to the gown. Undmmeath tiiis they 
wear long wide breeches of som^ 
what finer woollen, aocka of the same, 
and immense wooden sboea sWifted 
with straw. Over the gown is acowl 
of black woolieii, fromwbioh, before 
and behind, two stripes a footfbroad 
hang down to the knees, and form, 
with the broad black leather girdle, 
a cross, the dark colour of whmh 
strongly contrasts ^ with<( the white 
gawn» On the leftside are flaapeodf 
ed a rosaay anda knifo. TUa dreta 
they never lay asidnhy day or night; 
it is merely c^ged^i^ Waahedwvie)* 
ry monlh. ^ TWftiart weeaa naidte 
beonlsiarh«r mrthwheafte^wlabi 
inn befngahawmasolool^ onWApfing 
a MMtMraifadMftNi \fmdAi 
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The steward (kUeUier)^ cellared 
fcellerier J, and physioidn, alone are 
permitted to speak to strangei^ ^lil» 
firsts i»>ttlscr BiBiBtep of' die cere- 
moiuev whe <eonditets^»dieie abont 
and provides for thdr ^aooommoda* 
tieiib The otiambers of the noonks 
areemfurBished; they are. even with- 
out beds or bedsteads. Eachofthem 
sleeps in a sort of crH> 'resembling a 
coffin, raised about two feet from the 
floor, over which is nailed a piece 
of coarse doth, not so much to sup^ 
ply the place of a mattress as to pre^ 
vent die frriction of thdr garments 
on the rough ^wood. These cribs 
ate all at least a foot too short, that 
thdr oconpante may not enjoy the 
luxur/bf Stretching themselves : the 
boards destined for their coffins alone 
are of die full length, as if to hold 
out to them a consolatory prospect 
for their long sleep. A piece of 
c^rse chith serves^for bed-^clothes, 
and a shorts bag of strawfor a pil- 

loWrf - 

The refectory is not more elegant- 
ly Air«Hslied than the^ obatnbers : here 
you find only die most indi8pensa-< 
ble table utensib^ no napkins, and 
benches atid* tables of the most or- 
dinary-wood. Each has hb waters 
jug, which^dn drinking, he isofoliged 
to grasp VrfdHmth hands: if he spills 
a drd|>, ocelots fall a crumb of bread, 
the rules require him to kneel down 
immediatety) and by signs to beg 
pardon of ■'the superior, which is* 
granted -only at the intercessum of a 
friar, fsadbannoutieed by the stroke 
of ^ a^haiaAier upon the tables ' The. 
dick of a Tsappistieestiinated at Sd 
shfllk^)pcr«nmiinv und' 
bictdodii^g^at^ffancs Qdijtwir 
thcsettMnii^msistvwri exceeded;' 
Tins Qei toiite -4 of^ wateri??breach^ 
pdmarn; wtdosttejmsriL^fege^s 


tables boiled in sab and water. The 
more rigid reguladons adopted since 
1S16 have aboHsbed all the former 
indulgences that were oeoasionaHy 
allowed, such as a cidei^ 

and the like. The^ bard mattresses 
aredikewise done^awaymitbv^ -For*- 
merly the monks retired to rest at 
eight o'elock/^acid^iwse ^ at two; > tbc 
present hours are seven and on% 
From one in the moming tiU^ seven 
they are engaged in prayer, and then 
repair to their respective occupai- 
tions. The abbot of the convent is 
obliged to submit to thehardest and 
most unpleasant employments, as well 
as the meanest member of the Or- 
der, when it comes to hb turn. If 
any one finds pleasure^ in any occu- 
pation, he must mention it in con- 
fession, and it b taken from him. 
The joint labour of several is per- 
formed in silence, and b frequently 
interrupted bylhe superior, whockps 
hb hands* as a eignaffor prayer and 
singing. They must not wipe the 
perspiration from their faces, but may 
merely guide it with the finger from 
the eyes. It was formerly customary 
to dine at twelve, and sup at five 
o'clock: now there b but one meal# 
between three and four; and if, as b 
often happens, any person returna 
too late from work, he must go to 
rest with an empty stomach. Not 
the least noise must be made with, 
the knife in eating, upon penalty of 
begging pardon as mentioned above. 
If a Trappist presumes to apeak wbb 
hb neighbour^ to kee[\up any.uiter^ 
course or correspondence with hb 
family, or torunaway« the punbh- 
ments are much niore severe, 
offences bring upon him corpoiial 
mortificatiens of various hipda; the 
pdoripal iustmmeuits. of whicJi are^ 
U of of 
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posed of conjoined nngi^ each of 
whichr is. provided fritb two-^rp 
iron qpOceS: i| is wom on* tke btoe 
dtin. S. Agitdietftveincbesbroad, 
made of horseAsir^ or wild best’s 
bristles, vrluQb is abo warn n«ct to 
tbeakiok and issM>rsint(dei«bb than 
the otbe& 8* 'A *JCOurge comiist- 
ing of; cords whh many large hard 
Imiots. 4. A priflkfy covering for the 
head made of bone-hair, in imitation 
of the crown of thorns. 5. A slid- 
iqg panel in the door of the room, 
in which the bead of thc;,person un- 
dergone pmiance is put,* as in a guil- 
lotine; so that when he is scourged 
from behind, he does not know who 
applies the lash, and his own cries, 
confined to the empty room, are but 
faintly heard by those who chastise 
him. This Iriikl of' pillory is called 
le troupairi, i 

At churcit tbe TrappUts ait in 
four rows, having over their ordina- 
ry dress, a white woollen mantle with 
sleeves and hood, called, a cowl, which 
they sparsely ever wear on other 
oecasions, and never when at work. 
Tiheir eyes are fixed on the ground. 
Their riogiug >s simple, powerful, and 
impressive. A phrenologist would 
not find elsewhere so favourable an 
opportunity for observing their bare 
skulls. In few would a Gall or a 
Spurzheim detect the theosophic or- 
gan, but the very prominent brow 
would be so much the more striking; 
and he would not fiiil to infer a na- 
tural indolence, not to be conquered 
but by exter^ and internal com- 
pulaon. 

On the suppression of converts 
during the Re volution, this plocecoo* 
tamed fifty-three professed and thir- 
ty-seven lay friars. Of the former^ 
two hjid jponqileteiy lost their rea|Nl9» 
agd (Kttml were idiots; and many 


of the othera became insane after 
they had been tbnVfed ddrtft ti|mn 

It>ls ntfb'hidispsliaably WeoMMMy 
to bring pro p e rty in- etrier to obtain 
admissitMiiMO^ eottventf but it is 
notpcgected. Thera aiwtli^ modes 
el enteihig' the Order: 'by taUng 
rile vows in (he iMliBl mtatter, a»a 
Voluntary broriier, or as apnpil. The 
firat class is composed of professed 
and lay monks: the treatment of the 
second class is not so severei abd 
their occupations are less laborious: 
they wear shirts, sleep on a bag of 
straw, but are not idlowed to break 
rilence, or to leave the convent. The 
pupils are admitted at the early age 
of six years: they are instructed, 
treated kindly, suitably clothed and 
fed, and after they have arrived at 
an age to think for themselves, they 
either return to the world, or dovote 
themselves to a monastic lifis in, one 
or other of, rim above-mentioned ^ 
pacities. There is also a boarding* 
school conue^d with (hemonactipy* 

There are fe male TrmqiiatiMtfiwril 
as males. The abbot has pnrchansd 
the chateau of Forgeo, negr the cog- 
vent, and founded a nunnery tbexerr* 
at first not without some opposition 
and many sarcastic refiections^r 
much is certain, that severai young 
females have clandestinely ^ quitted 
the paternal roof, and piaqed. tlrntt* 
selves under the pro|eetion •tim 
abbot; and when, they had, attmued 
the age of majority, tbp goyninment 
topk part wUb (1;^ againoti-^thpir 
parents, Jbp rulep for Pupsiup jwt 
so strict atfleatt in j|pgaft^.l^*idiet 
and suhtistmippi Jhid^tiie 
I regtt^timea iprg 

elpfyeybich^9itt,lme.h^ w ji ntiy dWW^ 
whid) Wttflpi 
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rage against nature, and most de- 
structive to li^Uh. 

The burial-ground of tlieTrap- 
p^tStia. partrof the gafden« An open 
grave k alwaya awaitii^ its prey. 
When a niember expired, and the 
grave liaaeloaed overhang another is 
dugthy the whole fraternity. When 
a sick brother ceases to braatlie, the 
cowl is drawn over, liis face, and he 
is laid upon a boai'd, and interred 
in the presence of tlie assembled 
conunuaity. 

The present abbot of La Trappe 
is Augustin de Leatrange. He is 
not only the general confessor, but 
absolute ruler of tlie Order. His 
motto is, La salute volontt de Dieu, 


In the enumeration of the nunne- 
ries of this Order, we And one men- 
tioned as existing at Pool in Dor- 
setshire, in which the mother of Vis- 
count Chateaubriand died ; and which 
is said to contain sixty nuns. The 
brother of the same statesman ako 
died in 180^ at one of the convents 
of this Order at i^Icanniz, in Spain. 
His letters to his brother, describing 
the rigid rules and severe penances 
inflicted on the monks, which bi*ought 
upon him dropsy and a premature 
death, have been published. The 
Princess of Conde lived and died at 
another of these establishments near 
Sion, in Switzerland. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A RAMBLER. 
No. XIII. 


Soon after I returned to Alexan- 
dria from my first introduction to the 
Ridley family, I made an excursion 
through some of the northern states 
with a gentleman named Adgate, 
with whom I had formed an acquaint- 
ance, and who vras proceeding on 
business to Boston, This excursion 
afforded scarcely any materials for 
notice; and I have preserved but few 
ifiemorandums of it in my journals. 
We travelled too quick to make 
much observation, either of men or 
things; and on our return to Alexan- 
dria, in February 1807, 1 was attack- 
ed by an illness which confined me 
to my bed for near a month, and to 
rtiy rootn* for three ; and it was not 
till the middle of the summer that I 
rtfccfvtered nfy wonted health and 
' During thk long confinc- 
Was treated most kindly and 
' 6flJ?ctf6ntrfely by the good people of 
^tlfe Krftiae ^ImteTfodged ; the Misses 

" w ir.jfd.scxrrt ^ 


Fitzherberts, their mother, and Mr. 
Mortimer were also very kind ; and 
frequently some of the Ridleys came 
over from Washington to spend a 
day ortwo with the invalid. Atlength 
I recovered; and as I began to f^el 
an inclination to revisit England, it 
was agreed, that as Mr. Ridley had 
nearly concluded the business on 
which he came over, I should join 
his family party, and travel with them 
to Charlestown, to see a little more 
of the country, and embark together 
from thence for England. 

Just as I was becoming convales- 
cent, an affair happened, that tend- 
ed materially to embarrass the exist- 
ing relations between the English 
and American governments, which 
were not before of the most amicable 
description. One of the great bones 
of contention between the two coun- 
tries* had been, as your readers ar,e 
well aware, the disputes which aj;ose 
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from the practice pursued by the 
Americans, of engaging British sail- 
ors on board their vessels, to whom 
they gave fictitious letters of citizen- 
ship; which sailors were impressed 
whenever they were fallen in with 
by any of our cruisers, whd claimed 
and exercised the right of searching 
American merchant-vessels for them. 
In tfie earlier part of this year, the 
goveWiment of the United States had 
fitted out the Chesapeake frigate (the 
same which the brave Captain Broke 
so gallantly captured in the late war) 
fora cruise in the Mediterranean; 
and Commodore Barron, her com- 
mander, most imprudently engaged 
some English deserters as seamen on 
board of her. This circumstance 
came to the ears of the British au- 
thorities, and the men were formally 
demanded by Mr. Erskine (now 
Lord Erskine), our ambassador. 
Evciy effort, however, to induce the 
American commander to give up the 
men failed; and on the 22d of June, 
Captain Humphries of H. M. ship 
Leopard, acting under the orders of 
Admiral Berkeley, who then com- 
manded on the American station, fell 
in with the Chesapeake, in the bay 
of the same name, and the men be- 
ihg again formally demanded and re- 
fused, the British ship fired a broad- 
side, when the Chesapeake struck 
her colours ; and an officer with a 
Select party w^as sent on board, who 
selected the British seamen from the 
crew; and then giving up the vessel 
to Commodore Barron, returned to 
the Leopard. 

It is impossible to conceive the 
rage and indignation of the Ameri- 
can people, as soon as this affair was 
known in the United States, Meet- 
ings were held, at which the conduct | 
of the British government was de-* 


nounced; volunteer associations were 
formed; and notlnng but war was 
breathed by the demooratio party, 
Thegovemm^t was equally fiirious; 
they interdicted British ships from 
entering the waters of the United 
States, and took other steps equally 
absurd and impotent. Tliese, how- 
ever, I pass over, as the relation of 
political disputes will not afford much 
amusement to your fair readers; and 
I have only given this narrative as 
introductory to one of my own ad- 
ventures. 

The latter end of June saw me 
quite restored to the enjoyment of 
health; and I did enjoy it so much 
the more from liaving felt the ])ain 
and languor of sickness and debility: 
so true it is, that our greatest bless- 
ings are never so duly appreciated, 
nor so highly prized, as after we have 
been temporarily deprived of them. 
Having been so long confined, I was 
eager for novelty, and wanted hut 
little excitement to join in any party 
of fun or frolic, of pleasure or gaiety. 

The 4th of July is a grand gala- 
day in America: it is the anniversa- 
ry of the day on which the rebellious 
Congress declared themselves, . in 
177f>, independent of that mother 
country, whose blood and whose 
treasure had been lavishly expended 
in fostering and protecting the colo- 
nies in their infancy and in their pro- 
gi'ess to maturity. It is generally 
celebrated by public dinners and re- 
joicings ; and in most of the princi- 
pal towns, some person or other of 
spouting notoriety is employed to 
make what tliey call an oration, in 
which he, of course, most lavisiily 
piraises the United States, and is 
equally lavish of his abuse of Eng- 
hmd. The language of these era- 
tors is, in general^ particulariy iiiflat- 
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etl and bomboaiicv full of the most ri« sailed in two packets about the same 
dioulous niotapbors and absurd con- time that we did, and were already 
ceits; affording frequent instances of landed. They were joined by the 
the ba&os, and scarcely ever in good Washington and Georgetown volun-i 
taste, or evincing Uie marks of a teers; and when all together, a most 
cultivated mind. All this, however, grotesque figure they cut, and ccr- 
could only exciie a goodrhumoured tainly the whole was as unlike a mi- 
smile, did not tlie Americans claim litary spectacle as any thing I ever 
the supremacy in aU things over the siiw. I remember mentioning to 
old world, and arrogate to them- Adgate, who was telling me thaf the 
sclvessuperladveexcellenceiitthere- Canadas would be overrun in one 
fore becomes necessary, at tunes, to month after a declaration of war, 
curb their ridiculous vanity, and to that if the Americans could send no 
treat with contempt their unfounded better soldiers, a troop of our school- 
pretensions. But to return. boys, such as I remember were or- 

The 4th of July, 1807, following ganized in 1803 and 1804, when tlie 
so soon after the affair of the Che- report was rife that Buonaparte 
sapeake, the Americans, of course, would certainly invade England,, 
seized the opportunity to make some would beat them. Ilf^vas an Anie- 
extra demonstrations of patriotism rican, and though not a democrat, 
on that occasion. It was resolved vain of his country, and took my rc- 
by the volunteer corps of Alexan- marks in high dudgeon ; but I soon 
dria to go to Washington, and make rallied him into good-humour, 
an offer of their services to the Pre - 1 As one o'clock was the houy fixed 
sident, in case of war with England; for the interview of the President 
and other measures were determined | and the apologies fur soldiers, who 
upon, but I now forget their exact were to make an offer of their servi- 
purport. It was the Washington ex- ces to blow England out of the sea, 
cursion which interested me; and I we had time to look about us; we 
resolved to go thither and witness therefore called at my friend Mr. 
the proceedings on that day. Ilidley s, and engaged his daughters 

The morning was ushered in with to be of our party. At the appointed 
as bright a sun as ever shone out of hour we proceeded to the President s 
the heavens, and the noise and bus- house, before which the troops were 
tie in the streets gave warning that to defile, and where we saw Mr. 
something was going on out of the Jefferson in all his glory. He was 
common way. I breakfasted with my a venerable -looking old man; tall 
friend Adgate, who was to accompa- and erect ; dressed in a plain suit of 
ny me; and at ten o’clock we embark- brown silk, with a close wig; and 
ed on board one of the Washington though a good deal prejudiced against 
packets, with a fav’ring breeze,” him, I must do him the justice to 
and a cargo of “ live lumber all say, that bis manners were* extremely 
* fw tile sports of the day. The affable and kind. He was quite un- 
voyage was short, but pleasant; and assuming, and took upon him very 
we arrived at the great , city about little of the pomp of office. Wlien 
halfipast eleven o’clock^ The Alex- Congress was in session, he usu^illy 
andrian. company of riffemen had rode to the Capitol on horseback, on 

Q Q 2 
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whicli occasions he would give a 
Negro-boy a fourpenny-bit to hold 
his horse; or would hitch the bridle 
to any holdfast that might be at 
hand, if no one was by to attend to 
the animal* His worst fault, next 
to his utter disregard of all religious 
feeling, for he never firetended to 
believe in any of the systems of faith 
into which the Christian world are 
divided, and said it was utterly inf- 
material whether a man believed in 
one God or twenty, as it would nei- 
ther break his bones nor pick his 
pocket, was, his hatred to England. 
His partiality to France I can forgive 
him for; it was natural that he should 
feel it, as he wa| an old revolution- 
ary partizan, Amd France had aided 
the States in achieving their inde- 
pendence: besides, he was cajoled 
and flattered and caressed, and had 
honours conferred upon him in 
France; all which operated upon his 
weak mind (and Mr. Jefferson is 
gifted with a very weak one): there- 
fore it is not wonderful that he should 
like France, though it is a little ex- 
traordinary that a votary of liberty 
should be an admirer of the greatest 
tyrants that the world ever saw : but 
so it was. With this, however, I 
had no business: but his manifest 
injustice towards England fretted 
and vexed me; and when invited to 
partake of the cold collation which 
he had prepared on the occasion, I 
turned away, and said, ** No, I will 
neitlier eat nor drink at the cost of 
the United States or their President. 
It would certainly choke me if I did.” 

The military ceremony was soon 
over'. The men in soldiers’ dresses 
defiled past the steps of the Presi- 
dent’s house, where Mr* Jefferson 
was standing. The person who had 
the command, whose name I really 


forget, and it is of no consequence— 
it was a Mr. Hopkins, or a Mr. Tom* 
kins, or a Mr. Wiggins, or some- 
thing of that sort— made a speech, 
and the President replied ; and there 
the affair ended. When it was over, 
we returned to Mr. Ridley’s to dinC, 
and refusing an invitation from him 
to remain till next day, as we had 
pledged ourselves to be at Alexan- 
dria that night, we again embarked 
on board the packet on our return. 
We found the rifle company were to 
be our compagnons du voyage ; and 
having bid the ladies and their bro- 
ther, who accompanied us to the 
water’s edge, farewell, we set about 
searching for some amusement or 
other to pass away the time during 
our short trip. 

It was now about four o’clock, and 
there was a light breeze as we put 
oft' from the shore. We had scarcely, 
however, proceeded half a mile, when 
the wind suddenly dropped, and the 
air became so calm, that tliere was 
neither motion enough in the atmo- 
sphere to “ waft a feather,” nor agi- 
tation sufficient in the waters “ to 
drown a fly.” Our packet lay like 
a log on the surface of the Potow- 
mac; the little jolly-boat at her stern 
was ordered ahead, and an attempt 
was made to tow her along, in which 
perhaps they might have succeeded 
at tlie rate of something less than a 
knot an hour. That rate of progress, 
however, would not do ; and a grand 
council of war being called, it was 
resolved, as we were nearest the 
Maryland sliore, to pull for that 
quarter, and to walk home thremgh 
the woods. We were accordingly, 
with some exertion^ landed a litde 
below Bladensburg^-^the scene of our 
triumph, and the disgrace of the 
Americans, when, ia the late war, 
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about a thousand of our brave fellows ; 
defeated five times their number, ad- 1 
vantageously posted too — and witli 
light hearts set off on our excursion, 
tlie bugles of the corps leading the 
way, and by their no means unhar- 
monious sounds they beguiled the 
rou:te of half its tediousness. They 
had a band of drums and fifes too, 
which played occasionally; and we 
were in high glee and vastly merry. 
My fi'iend and I mai*clied with the 
captain, a good-humoured cheerful 
man, who laughed and joked and 
sung alternately; and wc thought 
ourselves in high luck, and were in 
proportionately high spirits. 

Our disasters were not, however, 
yet an end. Hitherto the “ firma- j 
ment had been without a cloud;’’ 
but it soon became overcast, and 
gave ominous presage of an ap- 
proaching storm. This soon came 
on. The rain fell in torrents, the 
thunder roared dreadfully over our 
heads, and the forked lightning 
played through the trees, altogether 
})roducing a scene, which, though at 
times appalling and terrific, possessed 
much of the truly sublime. We had 
no remedy but to press on, wliich we 
did, though we soon had every ap- 
pearance of drowned rats; for the 
heavy rain penetrated our garments, 
and ran from us in torrents. The j 
storm lasted in great violence for up - 1 
wants of an hour, when the clouds 
dispersed; the sun again darted forth 
his rays, and we reached, without 
any other misadventure, the ferry- 
house, which was situated nearly op^ 
posite to Alexandria. This was a 
large and rude building; and in the 
old hail, a square room, which hekl 
bHI our company, wefound a blight 
fire blasBingon die hearth ; and diough 
it was > the height of summer, wc ! 
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I hailed the sparkling prospect with 
j real pleasure. 

Whilst a table was setting out for 
us in another room, we. dried our 
clothes, and enjoyed many a hearty 
laugh at the grotesque appearance 
which some of us presented. The 
riflemen were tlie best oft': their 
dress was of cotton, consisting of a 
loose jacket and trowsers, of tlie co- 
Idur of dead leaves; being tight, the 
heat of the fire soon extracted the 
moisture, and tliey readily regained 
their natural appearance. 

We had not lost our appetite in the 
storm, and when assembled round a 
board on which a fine large ham and 
vai*iou3 kinds of cold meat were 
j placed, witli bowls of whiskey-toddy 
and rum punch, we quickly forgot 
the perils of our march. The laugh 
and the song went gaily round; the 
glass was briskly pushed from hand 
to hand; and it approached near the 
witching t time of night before we 
thought of departing. The word 
“ Forward!** was, however, given at 
length by our commander, and we 
“ gathered ourselves up,” and marclN 
I ed in no very soldier-like trim down 
to the ferry, where a large boat, 
which was used in general to bike 
over liorses and cattle and carriages, 
was in waiting for us. It had been 
I raining for some time ; the night was 
i dark, and the river wide: we had 

I ' 

j not therefore the prospect of a very 
j pleasant voyage. We had gained 
j about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore, when the most terrible storm 
which I ever encountered came on. 
Tlie wind blew a hurricane; the rain 
fell in torrents; and the Potowmac, 
which, in this part, was upwards of a 
mile and a quarter wide, agitated^by 
die wind, rolled in black and boistefi^ 

I oils waves against the boat. The 
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thupder seemed to shake the earth 
to its foundation; and the darkness 
of the night, which rendered every 
object completely invisible, except 
when the fitful gleams of the vivid 
lightning illuminated the wide ex- 
panse, added to the unpleasantness 
of our situation. Itf vain did we 
wish that we had remained at the 
ferry-house all night; to return now 
were as dangerous as to go o’er: lo 
we proceeded, and in something 
more than half an hour we made the 
shore, most of us in a state of ex- 


haustion from the pelting of the 
pitiless storm.” However, no accident 
occurred, and though wet and 
tigued, we soon rallied ourselves 
when once more we placed our^feet 
on terra jirma, I have been out in 
many storms, but certainly i^ver 
witnessed one so awful as liiisr it 
left an impression upon my mind 
which will never be eradicated; and 
the 4th of July scarcely ever recurs 
without its being brought back to my 
recollection. 

A Hamblek* 


FACTS AND FICTIONS, 
No. II. 


WALTIvU JE rrjCUSON. 
(Concluded from p 227.) 


Loveus’ sighs are favoured or dis- 1 
appointed ; yet the sun rises and sets 
without interruption. The path 
of glory leads but to the grave,” and 
80 does the path of love;' for time 
steals equally on with both. All 
this is very trite, but — but to our nar- 
rative. Shall we then once more 
detail all the pains and penalties of 
thwarted affection? or shall we jump 
at once to the denouement of our 
story? We have said, that even the 
indistinct form of Khoda Woodyatt 
was scarcely present any longer to Jef- 
ferson’s recollection; for the charms 
of Clarinda Rothchild had consigned 
her rival's form to the grave, as com- 
pletely as the potent wand of the 
magician consigns the evil spirit to 
the Red Sea. Clarinda hod made 
large strides in the affection of Jef- 
ferson, or at least awakened in him 
a strong desire to possess so ebarm- 
iiig an object: not but her charms 
Would have been disregarded by him, 
had not weightier considerationsgain- 


edther a higher interest in his bosom. 
Our readers will readily enter into 
the various feelings of Jefferson and 
his now-forgotten Rhoda. The for- 
mer was busking in the sunshine of 
beauty and fortune; while the latter, 
a prey to a consuming dissappoint- 
ment, seemed fast verging to a pre- 
mature grave. The pangs of hope- 
less love had made such havoc in 
her form and mind, that sensitive in- 
deed must that heart have been 
which could be warmed by the re- 
pulsive atmosphere that now played 
around her. But, like the worid, 
we will leave to her fate the mourn- 
ing Rhoda, to worship the rising sun 
of the more fortunate Ckrinda. 

Walter Jefferson wooed Charinda 
Rothchild: she was won, and tb^ 
were married; and diat day’s sun 
which rose upon their hi^piness 
seemed, in spke of one untoward 
circumstance, inclined to diine Jon 
them fbr years. That circmnstaiicie 
was this: at the wedding ceremony. 
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when Jeflferson answered, ‘‘ I will,” | 
tlie ring, which lie was about to place 
upon the finger of hU bride, slipt 
from between his fingers, and rolling 
from him, ajt length found conceal- 
ment under a stone, which cover- 
ed a deceased mother and her child. 
Old crones started bach, and sliook 
their heads at this inauspicious omen ; 
but the unwrung consciences of the 
happy pair were diverted from the 
inauspicious circumstance, by the ne- 
cessity of seeking for anothercincture, 
when one was borrowed from a goodly 
dame in the church, that was nearly 
large enough to inclose two fingers of 
the devoted Clarinda. The ceremony 
concluded, and the day was spent in 
that delightful harmony which the 
interchange of mutual kindnesses ever 
produces. 

Seated in the baronial hall of his 
wife's ancestors, and surrounded by 
every luxury, Jefferson could scarce- 
ly believe the evidence of his senses, 
lie who but a few months since had 
no rent-roll to purchase a friend, now 
found hundreds ready to serve him; 
all eager to oblige, all with flattering 
unction upon their lips. Prosperity 
is seldom the time in which we choose 
to think of those we once knew in 
humble life, and he totally forgot his 
old friends. In the country he hunt- 
ed, he shot, he coursed, and he fish- 
ed. In town he purchased pictures, 
he dealt in viriu^ and furnished a 
library; and in the never-exhausted 
spirits of his wife, and the blandish- 
ments of those around him, it ap- 
peared as if he had reached the goal 
of everlasting happiness. The com- 
mon vexatiora of life he knew little 
of, not that he was exempt from 
them, but he had too muph philoso- 
phy and too many pleasures to drive 
his tboughfs into another channel, 


I to suffer the trifling cares of fife to 
rub him of a moment's enjoyment. 
The morning which created a want 
was soon followed by the night of 
gratification; and soon ceasing to 
wonder how all these things could 
be, he accepted every proffered en- 
joyment as his hereditary right. His 
days were occupied, or rather filled 
up, in the exercise of his profession, 
2h the capacity of magistrate of his 
district; but though this was rarely 
taken up till every other amuse- 
ment failed, it proved to him a source 
of no small satisfaction, and gave 
liiin a consequence among his fellow- 
men. Man without something to 
expect is miserable; but Jefferson’s 
wife now gave indications that a lit- 
tle stranger might soon be expected 
to gladden his eye, and the pulse of 
the expectant father beat u some- 
what quicker note : yet here his plea- 
sure was comparatively moderate, al- 
though he had no fears for the re- 
sult. Many men in his situation 
w^ould have exclaimed, “ Surely some 
sad reverse must come as a set-off' 
to all this good fortune’.” but spoiled 
by prosperity, he prepared not for 
the storms of adversity, which he 
never dreamed would reach him. 

The most experienced nurse and 
the most fortunate accoucheur were 
retained ; and what should occur to a 
woman like Clarinda, ^vhose health 
and strength seemed capable of with- 
stamiing any attack to which the 
human frame might be liable? He 
laughed at her fears, which indeed 
were not many, and at length the day 
arrived in which he was presented 
witli a son, beautiful as parent could 
wish. The incessant knockings a.t 
the door told how numerous were the 
many anxious inquiries after the liA- 
j tie stranger; while miyse, doling out 
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the usual answer of “The child charm- j 
ingly, and the mamma as well as can ! 
be expected,” anticipated the harvest 
of her half-crowns, and already saw 
the beautiful white and gold-edged 
coffee-cups, as they went the round 
of aunts, cousins, and nieces, with 
numerous other acquaintance; and, 
as if the good old lady herself had 
had a share in bringing the hopes of 
the family into the world, she chuck- 
led as she beheld tlie child rolling 
in all its native beauty on cushions of 
exquisite workmanship. 

To lie idly on a costly bed, to have 
all one's wishes anticipated, and all 
one’s whims comjdied with, seems 
charming. But Mrs. Jefterson was 
a better judge of rejil enjoyment: 
apparently fully restored to a state 
of convalescence, the knocker was 
untied, and the “ Return thanks” 
duly circulated, “ She M^as well 
enough to quit her room in vain her 
husband conjured, or nurse besought 
her; the former she laughed at, as 
not understanding these things; and 
the latter, stigmatized as an old twad- 
dle, had only the relief of a “ Marry, 
come up!” to sooth her choler. — 
But leave her room Mrs. Jefferson 
insisted on ; and she did leave her 
rpom. No harm accrued from this, 
though but a little month had elaps- 
ed since her confinement: she seem- 
ed above the ordinary consequences 
of her sex ; and now nothing would 
satisfy her, but she would walk the 
lawn: she did this also with impuni- 
ty; and the fallowing evening the 
lake in the distance exposed its glassy 
bosom in so tempting a manner, that 
sbe determined on an aquatic excur- 
sion. As the boat cut the liquid 
stream, the delight which mantled 
her cheeks imparted a rosy hue, pro- 
mising a long life and protracted hap- 


piness, But, alas! this hectic of 
health, as it appeared to those who 
wished to judge favourably, proved 
the forerunner of an alarming illness ; 
and an inpipient disease was preced- 
ed by a cold, which, although at first 
unheeded by one who scorned tq 
think herself ill from a trifle, now 
told her, that her health was no lon- 
ger to be trifled with, and confined 
her to her bed. This illness, which 
had been so long smothered, burst 
out with violence, and in a few days 
terminated in the death of one who 
fancied that she was only now' be- 
ginning to live, or at least had com- 
menced a new era of happiness. 

Where now w^as the splendid pic- 
tare of felicity which Jefferson had 
painted so fancifully in his own mind? 
Unused of late to bear the shafts of 
adversity, this blow, which would 
have annihilated any other man, cast 
him into a deep sorrow, until divert- 
ed from it by the opening intellects 
of the child which Clarinda bad left 
to his care, and which called forth 
anew those enei'gies that very rare- 
ly slumbered long in Jefferson’s bo- 
som. At best, how'ever, his situa- 
tion was that of splendid misery; 
and as he paced each gallery, lined 
with the effigies of barons bold, or 
red-cross knights, who seemed to 
frow'n upon him as if to ask, “ How 
he dared to tread the halls and corri- 
dors of ancestors whose blood hiid 
never till now been crossed by that 
of plebeian race!” Ire sighed for a 
home in which he could feel more at 
ease. The grounds of his estal^, 
beautiful and extensive as they were, 
owed no charm to his taste, for every 
thing had been done when he became 
their lord. Nay, the gentry aro^n4. 
him, with whom he had so oftenra(^^(/, 
friendship, ha fancied no longer gq(ve 
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liim the same welcome as when Cla- 
rinda moved the charm of every 
place. Seated one morning in j 
splendid boudoir^ destroying papen 
which were no longer worthy of pre- 
servation, he stumbled upon a note 
written by her who, in early days, 
had been his only stay and comfort. 
What a torrent of feeling rushed 
through his mind! liow did time and 
space seem annihilated when he re- 
called his early days with Rhoda! 
while the mental interjections of Is 
she alive? Where does she reside? 
Is slic married? crowded one upon 
another for an answer. A swollen 
river, after overflow'ing its banks, is 
absorbed in the plain which it has 
lately deluged, and now proceeds 
with a steady even course; and Jef- 
ferson, when his violent emotions had 
found their own cure in exhaustion, 
recovered his usual regularity of 
mind. Still, however, he dwelt upon 
the last interrogation, Is she mar- 
ried? He determined to visit Edin- 
burgh: it would restore his health; 
it would calm his mind ; and the fol- 
lowing week saw him preparing for 
liis intended tour: it was not delayed 
in consequence of reading the fol- 
lowing account in an evening paper: 

“ On Tuesday evening last a dread- 
ful fire broke out in the street, 

Edinburgh; and such was the rapi- 
dity of the flames, that a young lady 
of the name of Woody att was com- 
pelled to leap from a window three 
stories high; and notwithstanding se- 
veral persons held a blanket, &c. to 
break her fall, we regret to say that 
she was so violently bruised in her 
descent, that her life is supposed to | 
be in considerable danger. What, 
renders the circumstance more la- 
mentable is, that the death of the 
Vnl. IV. No. XXIIL 


I young lady’s mother is hourly ex- 
pected.” 

Perhaps there is no situation so 
truly pitiable as hearing of the dis- 
tress of persons whom we love, 
without the possibility of our being 
able to assist them. A thousand 
tender remembrances tormented poor 
Jefferson on this occasion: it seemed 
almost impossible tliat he should 
ever see her again, and her value 
increased accordingly; yet be hoped 
she might yet be his, and in his 
usual elasticity of mind, he com- 
I menced a jounicy to the scene of 
action. 

On his anival at the street, at the 
house of his old haunts, after five 
years’ absence, the thousand circum- 
stances which w'ould have (x;cupied 
his mind were quickly absorbed by 
the objects before him. He perceiv- 
ed not indeed so much devastation 
as he had been led to expect; but 
the workmen w^erc still busied on 
the dilapidations. But it was the me- 
lancholy appearance of a funeral, 
which issued from the house, that 
now struck him with the most acute 
anticipations of evil. IIc gazed with 
irresolution as he beheld a coffin 
borne on the shoulders of persons 
usually employed on such occasions, 
followed by mourners, who paced 
slowly behind ; but the form of Rhoda 
met not his inquiring eye. Ah ! was 
it her corpse which they were follow- 
ing to the silent grave? Was it she 
that was immured in that silent 
house? Wliose funeral is that?’* 
at length he exclaimed impatiently 
to a careless bystander, who, in one 
little moment, plunged him into de- 
spair by the mention of the name 
of Woodyatt ; and the next elevated 
him to the ecstasy of delight, by tlie 
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Aspiration of the simple word, Jlfrs, and ill health, had made great havoc. 
Woodyatt.” It was not then Miss Thin and emaciated, she was the 
Rhoda — was he sure? — No, it was shadow only of what was once so 
her poor mother ; for the young lady’s fascinating : yet the same smile, when 
recovery was daily expected. He it did come, was as delightful as 
had indeed arrived at a time w’hen ever; and as it was her mind, and not 
she most wanted cpnsolation, and her person alone, that had caused 
which indeed he alone could give her to live in his memory, and to be 
her. Why then should we dwell now so much cherished when his 
on ^ finale which all our readers have Clarinda was no more, she soon ap- 
anticipated He beheld his Rhoda peared to him as he once remem- 
surrounded by her friends ; but her bered her. ****^*^*** 
personal attractions, which he had In proper time then Rhoda Wood- 
so often and so Ibndly depicted in yatt and Walter Jeftqrson were iinit- 
his mind’s eye, were not realized, ed, and having no children of their 
Time had not stood still for her own, the offspring of Clarinda was 
Alone, but, assisted by misfortunes .. cherished by both. t 

ANECDOTES, &c. 

HISTORICAL, LITERARY, AND PERSONAL. 

HUMANITY AND DELICACY OF AN sure nothing shoiild disturb her. 

AMEiucAN INDIAN. Having done this, he returned to his 

A PARTY of Delawares, in one of men, forbade theiVi making a noise or 
their excursions during the Ameri- disturbing the sick woman in any 
can war, took a white female prison- manner, and told them that he should 
er. The chief, after a march of se- guard her himself during the night, 
yeraldays, observed that she was ail- He did so, and the whole night kept 
ing, and was soon convinced (for she w’atch before her door, walking back- 
was far advanced in her pregnancy), ward and forward, to be ready at 
that the time of her delivery was her call at any moment in cAse of 
near. He immediately made a halt on extreme necessity. The night pass- 
the bank of a stream, where, at a ed quietly; but in the morning, as he 
proper distance from the encamp- was walking by the bank of the stream, 
ment, he built for her a close hut of seeing him through the crevices, she 
peeled barks, gathered dry grass and called to him and presented her 
fern to make her a bed, and placed babe. The good chief, with tears 
a blanket at the opening of the dw'ell- in his eyes, rejoiced at her safe do- 
ing as a substitute for a door. He livery. He told her not to be un- 
then kindled a** fire, placed a pile of easy, that he should lie by for a 
wood near it to feed it occasionally, few days, and Would soon bring 
•and also A kettle of water at hand, her some nourishing fdod and medi- 
wliere she might easily use it. He cines to take. Then going to his 
then took her into her little infirma- encampment, he ordered all his meii 
ry» gave her Indian medicines, with off a-hunting, and remained himself 
directi^s how to use them, and told to guard the camp. He afterwards 
her to rest easy, and she might be took great care both of mother and 
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infant, and proceeded with them to 
his destination. 


LALLY. 

The following anecdote is related 
of Lally, whose tragic end during 
the French Revolution is so well 
known: He had one night left the 
Guinguette de la Roque, a tavern 
then celebrated for excellent fish, 
with several gentlemen of his own 
age and rank, when by the way they 
heard the sound of music and danc- 
ing in a detached house. Their 
spirits elevated with wine, they 
knocked at the door, and begged to 
be permitted to join in the dance. 
The door was opened by a servant, 
who called her master. ** Gentle- 
men,” said he, “ this is not a public- 
house: I am only giving a treat to 
my family, who would not l)e pleased 


at the intrusion of strangers.” Lally 
and his comrades renewed their so- 
licitatious,and mentioned their names. 
“ So much the less,” replied the 
master of the house, “ can I gratify 
your wishes.” — ‘‘ And why so?”— 
“ Y ou must know that I am Chariot, 
the executioner of Paris.” — “ What !” 
exclaimed Lally, “ the gentleman 
who takes the trouble to throttle 
folks and to break their arms and 
legs ?” — “ The same,” answ'ered 
Chariot; “ but not for every body* 
For the ordinary class I have my 
servants ; it is only for those of higher 
rank who have the misfortune to 
suftcr, that I do myself the honour 
to officiate in person.” This circum- 
stance occurred at the beginning of 
the reign of Louis XVI. and twenty- 
five years afterw'ards Lally actually 
died by the hand of that very man* 
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A Dictionaky of Musicians, /row 
the earliest Ages to the present 
Time; comprising the most impor- 
tant Biographical Contents of the 
Works of Gerber y Choron, Fay- 
ollc^ Count Orloffy Dr, Burney^ 
Sir John Hawkins^ ^c,; together 
with upwards of a hundred ori- 
ginal Memoirs of the most eminent | 
livmg MusicianSy and a Summary j 
of the History of Music, 2 vols. ! 
Pr. XL Is. — (Sainsbury and Co. | 
Salisbury-square.) 

It was our intention to defer the 
account of this work until next month, 
having had but a short time to ren- 
der ourselves acquainted with its con- 
tents. But when we found ourselves 
anticipated by other criticisms, and 
considered that, after a more mature 
perusal, the limits of our Miscellany 


would prevent us from devoting, at 
any time, more room to our notice 
than what would barely suffice for a 
very general account of the work, 
we conceived that its success, to 
which we felt justified in contributing 
our critical mite, would not be pro- 
moted by the contemplated delay. 
We may hereafter recur to the sub- 
ject. 

We arc fully sensible of the great 
and numerous difficulties of the edi- 
tors’ undertaking; for we had once 
a similar plan in view, and the con- 
templation of these difficulties, and 
of the time required for its execu- 
tion, induced us to abandon the idea. 
A work of this kind was absolutely 
wanted by the English public, and 
the very resolution of accomplishing 
the undertaking is praise- worthy, 
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The editors* patriotic motive of rcn- ] 
deriog greater justice to English mu- j 
«icians than had been done by the j 
German work of Gerber and the ' 
French of Fayolle, also dtserves ho- 
nourable mention. • 

The literary sources from which a 
great portion of the work has been 
drawn are candidly mentioned. These, 
liowever, were principally availabTe 
in the case of the foreign musicians; 
witli regard to native talent, the com- 
pilers must, in a great measure, have 
been left to their own exertions and in- 
quiries: they naturally sought the bio- 
graphical notices of living English 
artists from their own mouths; and 
as every man tells his own story 
best> the defect complained of in 
the case of the foreign dictionaries, 
viz. their alight of English talent, 
lias been amply remedied. Many a 
slender English name that shall be 
nameless has had more than a quan- 
item meruit of space allotted to his 
commenioration. The young pro- 
geny even is frequently put upon re- 
cord, and the connubial partner oc- 
casionally added by way of further 
information. The foreigners will be 
not a little surprised at the luxuriant 
musical vegetation of a ]>eople w hom 
they had treated with such neglect 
in their books. Perhaps all this is 
fair play enough ; charity begins at 
home. That the several autobio- 
graphers refrained from saying any 
thing but what was handsome, ap- 
pears natural enough too: those in 
years, in some instances, forgot to j 
mention when they first saw tlic light. ! 
The contributions from many of the ^ 
humbler bards possess sulllciently 
characteristic criteria, as to st}<le, to 
be easily recognised ; and some of 
thorn, we ow n, have not a little amus- 
ed us by their singularity 


A little sifting, filing, and pruning, 
in these cases, would have been well 
bestowed, and the foreigners might 
still have found a of English in- 
formation ; and, by way of being even 
with them, a goodly number of the 
obscurer German organists and suh^ 
organists might well havo been con- 
signed to oblivion. The mode in 
which many articles have thus been 
collected may partly account for our 
rarely meeting, in the living cases, 
with any thing like a critical opi- 
nion of the works and merits of 
the subject of the memoir ; indeed, 
generally speaking, critical judg- 
ments as to the style and character 
of the artist s productions are not 
abundant in the work. Nothing of 
the kind is offered in the article of 
Pleyely for instance, which, if we 
except the enumeration of his works, 
is disposed of by a few lines, although 
a most memorable instance of eva- 
nescent celebrity; while many of our 
humble friends on this side of the 
Channel count several stately columns 
in their monuments. This- is carry- 
ing retaliation a little too far; even 
allowing for nationality, there is a 
considerable want of proportion in 
the space allotted to many artielei». 

In stating these remarks, we are 
far from underrating the value of the 
Biograidiical Dictionary. A w'ork 
of this description, under the ablest, 
most careful, and diligent manage- 
ment, must be liable to imperfections. 
Gerber’s, for instance, which, on its 
publication, consisted of two volumes, 
was followed by four volumes of ad- 
ditions and rectifications (not a se- 
cond edition, as the preface of the 
present dictionary states it to be). 
An inaccuracy here and there, such 
as in the mistaken decease of a ce- 
lebrated fuguist, who felt disinclined 
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to autobiograpliize; some few mis- 
spellings of names (as Perstu^ for 
Persuis^ &c.); and casual omissions 
(such as Onslow, Krevsser, Leidcs- 
dorfy Charles and Joseph Czerntj, 
&c.) ought also to be made allowance 
for. 

The work, sucli as it is, must in 
the eyes of every candid and impar- 
tial judge be viewed not only as a 
valuable manual to all who cultivate 
music, but as an important addition 
to our literature in general. Many 
of the articles, particularly those of 
the great musical luminaries of |xast 
times, such as Handel, Gluck, Haydn, 
Mo:^art, &c. &c. ; also Rossini, Rra- 
hani, Purkis, &c. are replete with in- 
terest, and may, more or less, be 
pronounced superior specimens of 
biographical sketches, considering 
the extent of the work. The sum- 
mary of the history of music, trans- 
lated from the French of Mr. Cho- 
ron, is prefixed to the dictionary, 
and forms a valuable and appropri- 
ate addition to the publication. We 
entertain no doubt therefore of the 
complete success of the editors’ la- 
bour, and of the probability of its 
soon reaching a second edition, which, 
as they modestly hint, will afford 
them ample means of making every 
improvement that may be deemed 
necessary. 

Caul Mauta von Wr.KKR’s Over- 
ture (to) DkU FRKYsciii’iTZ, ns 
perfotmed at the English Opera- 
House, for the Pianoforte, with 
an Acconipanimenl for the Elute 
( ad lib,), by Charles Saust. Pr. 
ils. 6d.; without Accompaniments, 
2s. 6d. — (Cocks and Co. Prince’s- 
street, Hanovcr-square.) 

Admired Airs from Der Frev- 
schQtz for the Piano-forte, by 
C. M. de Weber. Books I. and 


urviEAV. 209 

II. Price 3s, each. — (Cocks and 

Co.) 

With the exception of the over- 
ture, which has been magnificently 
given at the Philharmonic Concert, 
the music of the above opera has 
not yet had fair play in this country. 
Its performance at the liVeeum, in- 
strumental and vocal, was highly cre- 
ditable to that establishment ; supe- 
rior indeed to all expectation, and, 
as to singing, to the recent produc- 
tion at Covent- Garden, where the 
music besides lias greatly suffcreil 
by large excisions: but the more we 
examine this composition, the more 
we feel persuaded that none but very 
skilful artists can render it justice. 
The intense depth of feeling in 
many of the pieces, the sensitive de- 
licacy of otliers, the striking geniality 
in the supernatural scenes, the unu- 
sual, tlie studded harmonic combina- 
tions, call for the strenuous exertions 
of consummate practical talents. 

Considering the imperfections un- 
der which this music has as yet made 
its way in England, the unexampled 
popularity it has already attained 
affords decisive proof of its excel- 
lence. The rage for it is nearly aft 
great as it was in Germany two year.9 
ago, where no dramatic composition, 
since the Magic Elute, has excited 
such universal enthusiasm. The 
strong sentimental vein which per- 
vades the music was likely to fasci- 
nate German ears; and the same 
characteristic feature probably has 
contributed to its success here. It 
prevails perhaps rather in excess ; 
but we merge this minor objection 
in the consoling reflection, that Von 
Weber’s labour has had the effect 
of producing a most welcome variety 
and relief from the unremitting din 
of Rossini’s repetitions and plagia- 
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risins, to which his stay in this coun- 
try, and the discreditable failure in 
his engagements, were, at all events, 
not calculated to reconcile the Eng- 
lish public. 

But to return to Von Weber and 
the adaptations from his “ Frey- 
schutz” before us. ^ The overture 
has already been noticed by us on 
some former occasion. We there- 
fore content ourselves with observ- 
ing, that the arrangement before us 
is of a nature to suit performers not 
arrived at a high degree of profi- 
ciency. The two staves are not 
overcrowded with work; many of the 
interior elaborations of the score have 
been disciirded: but the sum and 
substance of the ideas are faithfully 
given ; and the flute accompaniment, 
from so competent a pen as that of 
Mr. Saust, must be received as a 
welcome addition. It has also been 
kept within very moderate limits, 
probably to render its employment 
optional. 

The two books of airs from the 
“ Frcyschiitz” deserve our best re- 
commendation. The adaptation for 
the piano-forte is excellent : no waste 
of notes, no aw^kw'ard or difficult dis- 
positions ; and yet all infinitely taste- 
ful, complete, and effective. Each 
book includes four or five pieces, 
among which we perceive the tw’o 
very popular choruses, the favourite 
polacca, march, &c. 

The right tempo being of the 
highest consequence in dramatic 
airs, we could have wished to see it 
metronomically prefixed to every 
movement. If Weber should have 
omitted to mark the time in this 
manner, some one else of correct 
musical taste might no doubt have 
come very near the mark. 

Cocks and Co's Collection of new 


Foreign Marches for the Piano^ 
forte^ by the most cfdebrated Com- 
posers. Book I. Pr. 3s. — Book II. 
Pr. 2s. 

A march from Rossini s Zelmira^ 
a grand march by Hummel, one from 
Von Weber’s Frei/schiit^, and the 
favourite march from Gallenberg’s 
ballet of Alfred le Grand, form the 
contents of the first number of this col- 
lection. The second has four marches 
of Rossini’s; viz. two from Tancredi, 
one from Elisaheita, and the fune- 
ral march from La Gazza Ladra; 
and one march by Himmel. 

This choice is good; indeed the 
pieces by Rossini, Gallcnberg, and 
Von Weber are already favourably 
known to a great portion of the mu- 
sical public; and those by Ilimmel 
and Hummel richly deserve to be 
so. They are truly excellent, full 
of martial energy, and conspicuous 
for the originality of their melodics ; 
a merit which is the more to be priz- 
ed, as among the numerous marches 
which come under our cognizance, 
five out of six are remarkable for 
nothing but a striking family like- 
ness. 

Amusement pour les Dames, Re- 
cucil pa iodujvede Places choisies 
pour la llarpe, non publices au- 
paravant en Angleterre. Nos. I. 
and II. Pr. 4s. each — (Cocks and 
Co. Prince’s-street.) 

Contents of No. 1.; an Austrian 
waltz by Gallenherg, an Alsatian 
air and an Alsatian w altz by Scher- 
zer, and a theme, with variation, by 
Spohr. — Of No. 2.: Haydns “ With 
verdure clad,” Gallenherg s popular 
march from Alf red le Grand, a theme 
with variations by Sclierzer, and a 
waltz by the same. 

All these pieces are above the 
common stamp, and some quite of a 
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superior orJcr. The several melo- 
dies have more or less been subject- 
ed to variation and digressive ex- 
tension, and there is ample intrinsic 
evidence, that they are not merely no- 
minally assigned to the harp : they 
are evidently devised or arranged by 
hands quite at home on that instru- 
ment ; and as far as we can judge — 
for we cannot lay claim to practical 
skill on the harp — the performer is 
not likely to encounter deterring dif- 
ficulties. The name of Scherzer, 
prefixed to three or four pieces, is 
new to us; and this first appear- 
ance, wc are glad to own, has im- 
pressed us very favourably. Tlicre 
is taste and good melody in that 
gentleman’s productions, the style 
of which reminds us of Mr. Von 
h'seh’s works. 

Introduction, and Henry R. Bi- 
shapes Air When the wind blows,' 
arranged for the Pianoforte, and 
dedicated to Miss I\ Tracey, by 
F. A. Rawlings. Pr. 3s. Gd. — 
(Goulding and Co.) 

We never meet with productions 
bearing Mr. R.’s name that do not 
afford us real satisfaction. His style 
is chaste, and liis knowledge of the 
art conspicuous. These qualities are 
fully discernible in the present pub- 
lication. The introduction is a wtll 
written tasteful movement. Wc ob- 
serve with particular approbation 
the fine cantilena, p. somewhat in 
Rossini’s manner, and its seasonable 
and truly fascinating imitation in four 
flats. Mr. Bishop’s air, so deserved- 
ly popular, forms a very desirable 
theme: the variation upon it, p. 5, is 
good ; the series of modulations, p. G, 
extremely select; the various digres- 
sions and fractional resumptions of 
the subject (pp. 7, 8, 9,) are all in 
good keeping, and in the best man- 


ner; and in the latter half of p. 9, wo 
observe a string of bold but well 
imagined modulations, that do the 
author high credit. The same chords, 
somewhat disguised uud(T a more 
free treatment, would perhaps have 
told still better. 

The favourite Airs in Henry R. 
Bishop's Opera, “ Cfari, or the 
Maid of Milan," arranged for 
the Harp and Flute, dedicated to 
Miss Lewes, by N. C. Bochsa. 
Pr. 4s. — (Goulding and Co.) 

As this opera is well known, and 
some of its pieces have already been 
commented upon by us, we only feel 
called upon to state, that the above 
arrangement of some of its most po- 
pular airs forms a pleasing little vo- 
lume for harp-players. Mr. Bochsa 
has treated the melodics in an at- 
tractive manner, and where he has 
added any thing of his own, it has 
been done with due discretion, and 
in the best taste. The flute accom- 
paniment is highly effective. 
Brilliant Variations for the Piano- 
forte on Rossinis Cavatina “ Ah 
sc G ver di <piel cli io sento" com- 
posed by Joseph Czerny. Op. 18. 
Pr. 2s. Gd. — (Goulding and Co.) 
Mr. Czerny, like the Abbe Gc- 
linek, seems to be the man for vari- 
ations. Although this branch of pi- 
ano-forte composition begins to hold 
a very secondary place in our esti- 
mation, and we believe in that of the 
public in general (because we have 
had too much of it), we must do our 
author the justice to say, that he 
holds an eminent rank in the line. 
This opinion we have already ex- 
pressed on former occasions, and it is 
confirmed by these varfations, six in 
number, which arc imagined with a 
freedom of invention, a classic taste, 
and a consummate knowledge of the 
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Character and higher capabilities of 
the instrument, that leave nothing to 
be desired. The music, without be- 
ing decidedly dilHcult, requires an 
.advanced performer, and presents an 
excellent study. 

An easy Duct, for two Performers 
on the Piano fohe^ composed by 
C. M. de Weber. Op. 3. No. III. 
Pr. 1& — (H. J. Banister, 109,Gos- 
wcll-street.) 

Ditto for ditto, by Ditto. Op. 3. 
No. IV. Pr.ls.6d. 

These are continuations of the 
duets noticed in terms of the strong- 
est praise in our review in the Re- 
posilory of Arts for September; and 
what we then stated is fully applica- 
ble to the present numbers. The 
music is really charming ; it is a 
pity, only, there should be so little 
of it. Number 3. for instance, 
just thirty-two bars, a minuet for a 
minute’s play; short and sweet, but 
it will bear being played over and I 
over again. No. 4. a theme with 
variations, is not quite so laconic, yet 
its excellence causes it to appear too 
brief when concluded. The term 
‘‘ easy” may pass with players of some 
proficiency; but the humbler sort 
will probably entertain doubts as to 
its full applicability in the case of 
No. 4. 

Scales in all the Major and Minor 
Keys, fingered for the Piano- 
forte, with Six Preparatory Les- 
sons, by H. J. Banister. Pr. ^s. 
— (Banister, 109; Goswell-street.) 
Upon a purely elementary publi- 
cation of this description, it may be 
sufficient to observe, that it accom- 
plishes satisfactorily what it holds 
out. It is Very desirable and con- 
venient to have the scales in this 
handy, compendious, and cheap way; 
for they ought to be in constant use. 


No one can hope to arrive at any de- 
gree of skill on the piano-forte witli- 
out an incessant practice of the scales, 
even when arrived at an advanced 
stage of proficiency ; and we cannot 
but deserve well of the art in strenu- 
ously recommending this practice to 
all students. Let them gradually 
proceed from the slow to the quick 
execution of them, never quicker 
than what they can perform clean 
and distinctly, with the utmost even- 
ness, with a full and clear touch, tak- 
ing care, above all things, never to 
have more than one finger touching 
the key; i. e. to take off the preced- 
ing finger the moment the next comes 
into action; as one goes down the 
other must rise, and rise visibly and 
briskly. 

Twelve Airs, selected from Haydns 
TV oris, and arranged for two Vio- 
/o«eeKo^,bylI.J. Banister. Pr.4s. 
(Banister, 109, Goswell-street.) 

It is very rarely we meet with 
new publications for the violoncel- 
lo, an instrument so essential, so in- 
teresting; and yet so greatly neg- 
lected in our days, by amateurs at 
least, that it is often a matter of dif- 
ficulty to convene a quartett party. 
Mr. Banister’s exertions in the cause 
are tliercfore the more laudable. 
The book consists of twelve airs, 
nearly all of slow motion, taken from 
Haydn’s and.antes, allegrettos, &c. 
The part of the second violoncello 
ial^ery properly harmonized; essen- 
tial cases of fingering are indicated, 
and either of the parts may be mas- 
tered by performers of moderate ex- 
ecution. We quite approve the fre- 
quent use of the tenor cliff, which 
forms so often a stumbling-block even 
to players of respectable attainments. 
T/te favourite Italian Air, ^ Sul 
Marginc d'un Riof arranged for 
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the FltUe^ with au original Varia* 
tiony composed expressly for his 
Pupil, Master Minasi, when only 
four years of age, by L. Drouet; 
to which are annexed additional 
Variations, composed by Master 
Antonio Minasi^ by whom they are 
most humbly dedicated, with per- 
mission, to his Patron, H. R. II. 
the Duke of York. Price Is. Gd. 
— (C. Wheatstone, 4*36, Strand.) 
A musical curiosity*— four varia- 
tions composed by a little fellow nine 
years old ! This consideration alone 
would disarm the critic's pen, were 
there occasion to wield it seriously: 
but the case is really otherwise. 
There are one or two places suscep- 
tible of smoother diction, suoli as 
var, 2, bars 8 and 16; but the pro- 


duction, as a whole, bespeaks much 
less the tender age of its author, 
than a striking degree of instinctive 
good taste, the birthright of south- 
ern organization in general, and, in 
this case, the hereditary distinction 
of the Compositorielld s race. The 
minore is throughout unobjection- 
able, fluent, and pleasing; and the 
distance between Drouet s variation 
and those of tlie young aspirant is 
by no means immeasurable. Master 
Antonio has also given us a cadence, 
which shews that he is at home in 
chromatics ; and which, if he can ex- 
ecute it himself, aftbrds evidence of 
greater practical skill than we should 
like our own little boy to possess on 
a wind instrument. 


FASHIONS. 

LONDON FASHIONS. 


MORNING DUKSS. 

Dress of fawn-colour Thibetcloth, 
or English twilled cachemire; a warm 
and beautiful article for winter wear, 
falling into graceful folds, and unaf- 
fectedly displaying the elegance of 
form: the corsage, epaulette, and 
sleeve, are all d la blouse; the cuff* 
finished with three bands, and work- 
ed muslin ruffles. The skirt has five 
cross or bias tucks, the same width 
as the ceinlure, which fastens behind 
with a plain gold buckle ; collarette 
of richly worked deep Vandykes, tied 
in front with a cord and tassels. The 
hair en grandes houcles. French 
bonnet of gras de Naples, of the 
same colour as the dress; circular 
broad front, with a small rouleau of 
shaded terry velvet, or velours tpingle, 
Vol IV. No. XXIII. 


let in near the edge of the brim and 
round the crown, which is hi]|h and 
circular, and trimmed with shaded 
ribbon to correspond, arranged in 
puff’s behind : in the front is a fan-i 
like trimming of g-ros de Naples, cut 
bias, w^ith shaded terry velvet near 
the edge ; the choicest flowers of the 
winter season are disposed betw^een, 
as the scarlet fuchsia, the sw'eet- 
scented everlasting, and the China 
rose. Plain gold ear-drops. Em- 
broidered blue silk shawl, and fawn- 
colour morocco shoes. 


EVENING DRESS. 

Dress of w'hite worked barege: 
the corsage cut bias, and ornamented 
at the top, which is circular, by a 
folding of tulle, with a gold embroi- 
S s 
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dered trimming d Vantiquc^ n,nd a 
narrow tucker of fine blond: the 
front is also embroidered with gold, 
in the form of a stomacher; and a 
gold embroidered band round tlie 
waist corresponds with the bands 
that confine tlie long full sleeves, 
which are arranged in seven hovf- 
fants^ and are fastened at the wrist 
with topaz clasps. The skirt has an 
elegant trimming composed of three 
tucks of barige^ with bands of tulle 
cut bias, and embroidered in gold n 
V antique; beneath is a bouillon ne of 
barige^ finished with a white satin 
rouleau. The hair is dressed in large 
and separate curls, or boucles a la 
Fran^aise; and on the right side is 
placed a cluster of rose-coloured pas- 
sion-flowers, where a superb plume 
of white ostrich feathers is attached, 
and falls over to the left. Necklace 
and ear-rings of turquoise. White 
kid gloves and white satin shoes. 

GENERAL OBSI* RVATIONS ON FASHION 
AND DRESS. 

Prefcenade dress ofters, as is usu- 
ally the case this month, little mat- 
ter for observation. The white dress 
and light- coloured silk spencer give 
place to the poplin gown and rich 
shawl or mantle. White dresses, 
however, are not yet wholly explod- 
ed; but they are now worn with silk 
spencers of rich full colours, or else 
with shawls or mantles: the latter, 
made in Merino of a peculiarly light 
and fine texture, are likely to become 
fashionable, and are certainly very 
appropriate for walking dress. We 
have seen one which wc consider pe- 
culiarly calculated for the morning 
promenade: it is a bright chesnut 
colour, lined with crimson sarsnet; is 
short enough to shew a little of the 
trimming of the gown, wraps a good 


deal across, and is ornamented only 
witli an edging of the lining and a 
corded wave, which goes all round : 
high collar, thickly corded, and a pe- 
lerine, rounded behind ahd pointed 
in front. 

Bonnets are more of the 
$on style than they have been for 
some time back. We still see Leg- 
horn bonnets adorned with winter 
flowers. Black satin ones begin to 
a])pear, but as yet they are not gene- 
ral; they are lined with coloured sa- 
I tin, and are usually trimmed with an 
intermixture of ribbons and flowers. 
Damask roses, clove pinks, and the 
different kinds of geranium are 
among the favourite flowers. Some 
black bonnets are trimmed with fea- 
thers, which are either of the colour 
of the lining, or are tipped at the 
edge to correspond with it. 

Furs are expected to be very ge- 
nerally adopted ; but the only kind 
that has yet appeared is swansdown, 
which has been used both for man- 
tles and pelisses in carriage dress. 
White satin and white gros de Na~ 
pies bonnets still continue to be worn 
in carriage costume; but they are 
trimmed in a style which takes off the 
lightness of their appearance, though 
in our opinion it is more glaring than 
elegant: shaded ribbons, of two ve- 
ry strongly contrasted colours, as 
ponceau and yellow, gold colour and 
brown, scarlet and purple, form their 
trimming, intermixed with flowers to 
correspond. Some are finished at 
the edge with folds of shaded rib- 
bon ; others with a demi-vcil of our 
own lace, in imitation of that of Va- 
lenciennes or Brussels. 

The French blouse d la rtUgicuse 
has made its way to our breakfast- 
table, but with some difference in the 
form. The folds in front, which in 
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the French blouse descend perpen- 
dicularly from the bust to the feet, 
are, in the English dress, placed in 
a sloping direction, and rounded off 
at the bottom, so as to give the blouse 
something of the appearance of an 
open gown and petticoat : the sleeve 
is wider at top, and the fulness is 
arranged at bottom in perpendicular 
j)laits, which reach nearly half way 
to the elbow : this part of the sleeve 
sits almost close to the arm. 

Cornettes of sprigged or spotted 
lace, of our own manufacture, are 
an indispensable appendage to the 
breakfast-table. We have noticed 
one of rather a whimsical but becom- 
ing form : the caul is of a melon shape, 
and the border arranged in a spiral 
direction, with very small knots of 
ribbon placed in the windings under 
the lace which shades it ; a full bow 
of ribbon is attached to the right 
side of the caul, and the strings tie at 
the left side. 


Silk, poplin, and bareges arc now 
the materials most fashionable in din- 
ner dress, muslin being very little 
worn. Dinner gowns are cut some- 
thing lowTr than last month, and are 
generally rounded at the bust, \^'^c 
have seen some draped at each side 
of the bosom a la Duchesse dc Ber^ 
rij: this is a kind of stomacher, form- 
ed by full folds, which fasten on the 
shoulder witli a silk or pearl orna- 
ment, and slope down on each side 
of the bosom to the waist, where they 
terminate in a point under the gir- 
dle. This kind of stomacher is very 
advantageous to a slight iigure. 
Sashes now begin to be worn fasten- 
ed by a brilliant buckle at the side, 
and the ends hang down. 

The colours most in favour arc, 
different shades of dark brown, 
orange, crimson, scarlet, purple, rose, 
lavender, and grey. 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 

TWO DESIGNS FOR CHAIRS. 


The first is intended as a library ■ 
chair; and would have a good effect 
if executed in oak, with pillow-cushion 
covered with fine crimson cloth, and 
tufts of the same colour: the back is 
intended to be a little hollow,and stuff- 
ed in unison with the seat-cushion. 

I'he other, on the right, is an ele- 
gant design for a drawing-room chair; 
and would look extremely handsome 


if executed in white and gold ; or if 
this was thought too delicate, zebra 
wood, relieved with burnished gold, 
would have a good effect : the seat 
covered with damask or satin, with 
an appropriate gimp, &c. 

We arc indebted for these designs 
to drawings executed by Mr. John 
Taylor, upholsterer, Bed ford-court, 
Covent-Garden. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


On the 1st of December will appear 
the sixth number of the Pkiureaque 
Tours of the Canties and Juinna^ by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Forrest, which will com- 
plete that interesting work. It will foim 


a companion volume to Ackermann’s 
Picturcsrjue 'fours of tlie Rhine and 
Seine; illustrated with twenty-four colour- 
ed views, besides vignettes and a map. 
Talcs nf lush Life aic nearly ready 
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for publication. They will be illustrated 
with engravings by Messrs. Thompson, 
FlugheSt and Bonner, in their best style, 
from designs by George Cruikshank. 
I'hesc talcs will exhibit a faithful picture 
of the manners, habits, and condition of 
the people, being written from actual ob- 
servation during a fesidence of several 
years in various parts of Ireland. 

Suicide and its Antidotes; a series of 
anecdotes and n^trratives, with sugges- 
tions on mental distress, by the Rev. 
N>lomon Piggott, will appear in a few 
days. 

In the press. The Proceedings of the 
Agricultural Societtf of Sumatra^ consist- 
ing of the First and Second Reports of the 
Society ; with an appendix, containing the 
principal paper therein referred to, and 
also the Reports of the Fiducation Com- 
mittee and Bible Society, in one volume 

8 VO. 

Nearly ready for publication, a Map 
of Indin^ compiled from the latest sur- ' 
vcys and other authentic sources ; en- 
graved by John Walker on four large , 
sheets : the scale, 2 inches to a degree ; 
and the size 5 feet in length by 4 feet I. 'i 

Time's Telescope for the Year 1825 |j 
will be published in tlie course of next |j 
month, and will contain a complete Guide ij 
to tlie Almanack ; an Explanation of ; 
Saints’ Days and Holidays ; Illustrations 
of British History and Antiquities ; the 
Naturalist’s Diary, with a description of 
the principal Culinary vegetables, their 
mode of culture, &c. : prefixed to which 
will be an Essay on English Sacred Poe- 
try, and two introductory poems by Mr. 
J. H. Wiffen and Mr. Alexander Bal- 
four. 

A new edition of Zimmermann on Soli- 
tude will be published in the early part of 
November, illustrated b^ T, Stotliard, 
Esq. R. A. 

A poetical work, entitled The Bar, 
is in die press ; with sketches of eminent 


judges, barristers, &c. and w ith copious 
notes. 

A second edition of the Poetical 
moirs and the Exile, a tale, by Mr. James 
Bird, author of “ The Vale of Slangh- 
den,” &c. is in the press. 

A lady will shortly publish VranWs 
Mirror, or a View of the Heavens ; con- 
sisting of thirty-two large cards, on 
which are represented all the constella- 
tions visible in the British empire, on a 
plan perfectly original ; accompanied with 
a familiar Treatise on Astronomy, by J. 
Aspin. 

Tlie Historieul Works of Sir James 
Balfour, Lord Lyon King at Arms to 
Charles I. and 11. are about to appear in 
four 8vo. volumes. 

Mr. Ugo Foscolo has issued proposals 
for publishing by subscription the Ancient 
Italian Poets ; with Biographies, Histo- 
rical Views of their respective Times, 
and other illustrations. The work is to 
consist of 20 volumes, and to appear at 
die distance of not more than three months 
between each volume. 

Colonel Leicester Stanhope is prepar- 
ing a publication on the Actual State (f 
Giecce in 1828-4. 

Mr. George Soane is employed upon a 
History of Ait, and Biography of its Pio- 
fesson^ 

A w'ork is announced, bearing the title 
of Revelations of the Head Alive, and 
said to be from the pen of a dramatic 
writer, 

Mr. J. H. Parry is preparing the Cam- 
brian Plutarch, or Lives of the most 
eminent Welshmen, in an 8vo. volume. 

The Rev. J. R. Pitman, of the Found- 
ling and Magdalen, announces a course 
of Sermons for the year, containing two 
for each Sunday, and one for each holi- 
day ; abridged from eminent divines of 
die established church, and adapted to 
the service of the day, for the use of 
. schools and families. 


rrinietl by L. Jla^rI^on, 873, Strand. 
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Thl« day ia piiltlialirdf iii 4 hr|;fp voU, t9tno. 

|iru'i‘ I/. 4s 
S AHAGOSSA; 

Or, The Houres of Cartkllo amd Df. Arno. 

A Koiii iiue. By E. A. AliCliEU 

1'riiiU‘il tor A.K. N'kwmaN and Co Loiidnii; 

\> lit'iv liiAy be bad, jiiRt pnblislM il : 
Jiiiuiucnt CHuef, by Dr. M'lli ury, :) voia. iSs. 
Hrinia rgnioti *, or, Trail*- ut Female Cbar.iciei, 

2 VO Is l«s\ 

(iticnlul \ViinderiiiG[S, a Komaurr, 3 vuis. IBs 
'I oiieiMv:itd, u tCniu.inre, by ^L'nblet us Steuiidir^, 

4 vols li 

Srolrli Novtl-Bfadnicr, by a Coi kiiry, a \4>ls 
los. bd. 

I’idi'.li Bniulil, by Francis Lathnin, a %’iils ibh. 
Conlt ill rali by the anibor ol Fumiati and 
Wbartiroko L»g;(*iid,’' j voK. ai*-. 

Sniuc Aciouiit of .Myself, by Fail of 

Fr;>iii;:b.ini, 4 vola i/. 

rulnenie, by .SrliuH Davciiport, 2 vols I.N 
'1 his day is in 4 vids. I jmn pi icc l/ 2*» 

rili: |{OBHEItCHIEFIAlNi 
Or, Dinas Finn. 

By NELLA SI EFUENS, Amlun of “ Dc 
Mowbray,” iSiC 

Fiiutrd for A K. Newman, :iin| f'o London^ 

W Ucic may be bad, jiis( publislicd : 
I’lmciple, by M INS M* Feud, 4 voK i/ 2s 
CtiamJeur ami Aieaiiue.-^s, by Mary Cburlfoii, 

3 vols iF Is. I 

lUali ce-, or, ihe Wyclierly Family, by Maiy | 
While, 4 vols, li. 6s. 

Adclej or, '1 be I'omb of iny Mother, by Paul 
•^ebi iglii, 4 vols. l/. 4s 

Siege of Keiiilwoi lb, by Louisa Sidney Staiiliope, 

4 vols li 4 n. 

Woman's u Kiddle, by Anne of Sviaiisru, 4 vols. 
li tfs. 

IVaditioii of tb€ Castle, by Regina Maria Roche, 

4 vols. iL fis. 

Just publisind, 

MV CHILDREN. S DIAKV; 

Or, Thb Moral of the Pa»>sinh Hour; 

A Tale for young People not uniler ten years of 
age. 1 vol. 121110 

Hailey and Dartoii, Giaieclinn h • street, and 
ail otbei BonksclIei'N 111 ibe United Kingdom. 

FOR BEAUITFViiVG HUMA.> HAIR, 

Also for cleansing and pieseiving it, r 

liXlKACT OF HOSES, 

Dy Riggr 6 i . UrockbaNK (bite David Rigge and 
Son), Celtivalors of Flower.**, and DiKtilliTs l«» 
Uts Majesty. 

MIS elegant Extract is pre|iAred piinri|ialiy 
with Roses, from which it derives mild akfringeui 
properlres, given strength and beauty to the Hair, 
and liupaits to it the delicate fragiunce of tlioKc 
tloweiK. Hu'ir waahed With the hSitraGt snoii be> 
comes plegf4ngly soft, bright, and Inxunant in its 
growth; and Hair tliut has lieeii made liaridi, and 
la torning grey by the using of -ardent spirits, or 
othe( improper pie|iaraluiDa to i leuii it, will suon 
be realored to ita natural colour, iirilliaiicy, ^nd 
beauty, by a few applications of the Extinct of 
Koaea, winch la only to be purchuRed io l.auid(iii of 
David Higge und l^ocklHink, No. 35, NewUund- 
street. Price 3i. 5s. and ms. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

I This day is published, by J. Power, No. 34, 
Strand, Fondon, the NINTH NUMBER of tliC 
I .iIjMve relebiiiliil VVDRK, by Thomas Moure, 

I l>i} ; with Sympbiiniea und An ompeiiimetita by 
Hknry R Bi-ifop, price 158 —r'/" The above 
may ai$io be bud of all Book and Music Selin'S in 
ibi* (.'lilted Kingiioni. 

AN FNTIREFY NEW ARUCFE FOR 
i.ADIli.s’ DRESnFS, shawls, ikr. 

j By till* Kiiig'R Royal l^tiPi'i P.iienf', BRITISH 
CACIIFMEUE, »aiiaiilc<l by the PiilniFc not to 
sbiink III U.isliing 'I bis elpg.iiit new Article is 
itspcctfully submitted to the Ladies for Winter 
Diisses, Sliiiwls, ^c iis being exreeilingly soft and 
u.iim, (oinbiiiiiii; the Ibin light texture of Silk with 
the conitoit of tiie bin-si Woollen Cloth : it will be 
I iouiid drcnleilly diH'iK lit to <my Manufitetnre b|r 
tberto pindneed in Fnt*lninl ; and may bp bad in 
:i »eiy csiciisilc v.ij n iy Ilf Fjisbioiiabk* new (.'olonra 
tin- tin* .'*c.ison, of U N 1 ) 1 * RWOOLi, No l, Vere* 
sliect, the cornel of Oxfoid-stieet, uppohile New 
Bond si I eel. ^ * 

N IF 'I lie principal I^rcss M.ikcr.x aie snpplicd 
with Pal In ns. 

.New I RIM I S, Plli:stllVE.>, Ac for DESSERT. 

The finest Miiscntel Riiisiini, in buiiclies, in 
boxes, from los 6d. to vi 3 r. each ; fincsl Jordan 
and .Soft .shell Almond'.; Imperial Freiicli Plurnfi, 
III Imxes .mil baskets; Guiniui'uen or PortngHl 
Pitinis, in small ornanieiited boxes; Frenrii Dried 
Apples and Peam, with directions fur drcKHiiig 
tlum; Oiaiige and Lemon Chips ; New Egyptian 
and Bnibary Dates, of very Riipeiior qiiulity; 
Fiencli Olives; Finest West India PllEsEnYLU 
Ginger and Ghav A Jelly, uI 6s Od. per lb. in 
jais of lib, alb., Oil)., Ac. ; preserved 'J'umaiiiids, 
III long puds; French Dried Apricots; (ireenGR> 
ge.s, Clierries, CuriJiits, Ac. or in Brandy; Sne* 
eudcM, Neioli, ( ediali, Eiin de Rose and d'Orange, 
fui fl.ivoiiriog all kinds of ronfeciioiniry ; EngliKh 
Piescrves, Jellies, Jams, Ac ; Oiuiige .tFirmehtde, 
fur Bieskf.ist, at Js 6d. per ib. in jars of alb., bib , 
Ac.; BoitlkI) Fkuits for Tails, us Cherries, 
Uaiiisoiis, (iieen («ages (ioo'-eben les, Cnir.int9, 
Cranbci I les, Oi leans Plums; New English Honey; 
tiiust Naibonne Hnney,fiom the Sooth of Fiance; 
aiiiu grniiinc Mneba and olli*-r Collces ; fine I’ea^, 
Cocoa, Choi nitiie ; Wrsiphali.i, esimoi eland, and 
Yuiksbirc Hums ; Tongues; Rnssia and Rein-Deer 
ditto; Dutch Beiffoi craiing: Anchovies; Devon- 
shire l.bvcr; Bath Pigs' Chops; Parmuhan,Gi uycie, 
Stilton, ami other Cheeses; Rnssi.tii t'uviei'e ; Welch 
smoked Suimnii ; Anchovy Paste for S.inilw irhiN, 
Ac. ; Pule & III Uiiible for deviling Fowls, Bkscuits, 
Ac.; Montaidc de .Muiile ; finest .Sjihul OiU; .Mac- 
caroiii; Vermicelli; Cogliari Paste for .Soups, Ac.; 
very superior Curry Powdei ; Ciiyenne Pepper; 
Portable Soups; Hickson's Sauce, fur 
Haslieu, Steaks, Made Dishes, Ac. ; a gieat varieig 
of S.iores, Pickles, Spices, ami useful Family ArtL 
cles, moic particularly specified in their prinled 
CHUiogues, at very jnin leva te Prices, for rcadv Mn- 
iiey, at S. HICKSON and Co.'s WAREHOUSE^ 
7), W£Lb£GK-.STR£EI'.->li is necessary tocau- 
lioa PurcUmicrs to be very particular in Ihe Nwot 
aud Number, and to have a Bill aud ReccipL . 
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WALSH’S GINGER SEEDS & ESSENCE, 

Patronised by the Nobility and Gentry} 

And rvcom mended by the Faculty for luure than 
1 birly Yeara. 

Trey air a warm stimulating; Medicine for aucli 
fomplaiiiti as Wind, Spasms, Indij^eatioii, Ac. ; for 
ll^'ealcness of the Stomarh, Gout, Rheumatism, 
and other Chronic Compliiiiits. A M ELLOR, the 
Proprietor, begs to inform those Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen who are in the habit of taking these elegdiit 
preparations, that the Warehouse, l(io,STnAND, 
is now closed ; and that the undyr-menlinned Aflents 
are appointed for the sale of them, and Dr. Mose- 
ley's Cough Pills, in London: Butlers, Che- 
mist, 4, Cheapside, and 220, Regent-street ; Bar- 
clay and Son*:, rieel-Maikct ; Giflord, Chemi.st, 
104, Stinnd; Messrs Hastings and Co. Chemists, 
Bryant, 17, Hayinarkel; Prout’s Medkiiie-WHir- 
house, Strand, near Teinple-Bar ; Sanger, Oxfoid- 
atreet ; Tcbha, Chemist, Bond- street; Watts, 
Strand; and Ward, Medicine- Warehouse, flolhoin. 

Austin Mellor, knowing that several persom. 
are selling a spurious Article, begs to ohseive, that 
none are Genuine except his Signature is w 1 itlen on 
the label affixed (0 each Buttle. 

The most prolific discovery that really preventb 
the Hair falling off or turning grey, and piodnces 
A thick growth on bald places, is 

ROWLAND’* MACASSAR OIL. 

This OIL lithe first production of the ago, and 
patronised by the ROYAL FAMILY; their Impe- 
rial Majesties the EMPFROR and EMPRESS of 
RUSSIA; his Imperial Majesty tlie EMPEROR 
of CHINA, by their especial Authority, and most 
of the Nobility throughout Euiopc, 

This 01 L is the Original and Genuine, which for 
many yrars has been universally admired, audio the 
best and cheapest article for nourishing the Hair, 
preventing its falling ofT nr turning grey, in cases 
of airkness, alarm, fright, study, aecouclicment, 
Ac. ; preserves it to the latest period of life, and pro- 
motes a luxuiiant growth on the balde.ct places. 

CURLY HAIR.'— It produces and makes the 
curl firm during exercise, or in damp weather ; ren- 
ders Hair that is barhli snd dry, as soft as silk, 
glossy, elegant, and beautiful 

INDISPOSITION, Accouchement, Ac. during 
which this Oil should he regularly applied, ns It 
prevents the Hair being injured, such as fulling off 
or rhnnging roloiir, and rctain.s its beauty ; produ- 
ces WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, Ac. 

CHILDREN'S HAIR.— A dneattention to Chil- 
dren's Hair is of the greatest importance. This 
Oil is invaluable: it eradicates the senrf easily and 
pleasantly, aud is superior to combs, soaps, Ac.; 
makes the Hair firm in its roots, and fixes a sta- 
mina for a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s tid , 
78., 108. 6d , and 1 / )b, per bottle. 

RED WHISKERS, GREY WHISKERS, EYE. 
BROWS, Hair on the Head, efifectually changed to 
Brown or Black by the use of 

ROWLAND'S ESSPNCE OF TYRE. 

By merely welting the llair, it immediately pro- 
duces a perfect chnoge. Price 48.| 78. 6d., and 
10s. fid. pef bottle. 

Sold by thesole Proprietors, A. ROWLAND A 
SON,, No. 90, Hatton-Garden, Holboin, London; 
and, ^y appointment, by moat Perfumers and Me- 
diemc-Venders. 

Ask for ** ROWLAND'S OIL," or « ROW- 
1*AN0'$ DYE,” and observe the siguatui^, “ .A. 
fllOWLAN'l) and SON." All olhers are counterfcils. 


TO FAMILIliS FURNISHING. 

JOHN TAYLOR, UPHOLSTERER, 

16 , Baifnrd'Courit CoverU^Garden^ 

Most respeetfully informs the Public, that he 
continues to make up every description of Houbp- 
hold Fnrnifurr, at Prices ronsiderably under wliit 
is usually cliaigcd in the Trade. J. T can furnijih 
Ladles and Gentlemen will) Designs of the iiiobI 
fashionable desci iplioii, which he also engages in 
execute wiih pcculi.ir elegance, aixlnpon the most 
eiononiiral prinriple. 

Fiimilics finding (heir own Maleri.ils iiihv have 
them made up, aicoidjiig to any Design, with tast»; 
and punctuality. 

Old Furniture taken to piece*! and modernized 
Fiiiieials respectfully anil appiopriately roinlueteil. 

J. DELCROIX 

Begs leave fo luforni the Public, that he ha*, re- 
muved fioin .33, Olil Bond-street, to l-SS, New 
Boud-sirerl, whne mnv he had liis iiiieqiialleil 
rOREIGN PERI UMERY; and in particular 
his miich-iidinircd Es-pnl de I.avaiide au\ Mille- 
fleiirs, Esprit de Rose, Domiuct du Rni Gforge I V. 
Ills new [*ci fume, c.illed Bouquet il’Espagnc, AIu- 
giiet, Maieehalle, aud ahove twenty other sorts; 
also his celebrated Vc^oliihle Estrai 1 for cleansing 
the Hair, und every other article of Perfumery, of 
the most superior quality, requisite for the comfoil 
of the Toilette. 

POUDRE UNIQUE, for changing Grey or Red 
Hair to a light Auhurn, Brown, or Black. The 
pie eminent superiority of pRLCnoiv's Poiidrc 
Unique over all other composilioiis for Dyeing the 
Hair is proved by a single Inal, without the ilanger 
of staining the skin ; the application being simple 
and easy, iheefterl inf.illihle, and the Hair will re- 
main as soft as before. The method of using it is 
amply deserihed in an envelope sold with each bot- 
tle by the Proprietor. 

His POMMADE REGEN ERATRICE for the 
Growth and Freseivation of the Hair, to which J. 
DelCROIX has paiticniaily directed his studies, 
and which has led him to the discovery of this v«- 
liiable roinponnd, composed of several plants, the 
great properties of whuh, for the growth of the 
Hair and preventing it.s falling oft, have been hi- 
therto blit partially known in this ronntiy. It 
would he supcrfluoiiH here to enlarge on the merits 
of this compound, as :i short Inal will fully evince 
its efficacy. Sold in bottles, sealed with the Pro- 
prietor’s Name, at 4s. each. 

His POUDRE SUBTIL, for removing super- 
fluous Hair This imperfection J. Delciioix has 
obviated, by offenni to the l..adies this iiifHlIible 
remetly, which will efTccI this olijcct in eight mi- 
nutes, without the least inconvenience or pain, and 
leaving that part of the skin exticmcly soft and 
smooth. Sold in boxes, with direclioos for use, 
with the Proprietor’s Name, at 5s. fid. each^ 

Also his valuable ANTI SCORBUTIC ELIXIR, 
for pre*-erving the Gums and Teeth fniin decay, 
and euniig the Tooth ache; and his ANll-SCOR* 
BUTIC DENTIFRICE, for cleansing and liean- 
lifying the Teeth, and proseifinf the Enamel from 
Scorbutic Infection, both of which are perfectly 
innocent, extremely pl^sant in the use, and leave 
a delightful fragrance to the brtath. He further 
begs to reromaiotid his much-admiced A IIOMATIC 
EMOLLIENT «»»d MECCA SOAP for snfteniag 
and whitening the Skin*,*nd his POLISH- PASTE 
to Gentlemen, for easy shaving. 
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R. ACKEUMANN’S 

Prepared Genuine Cumberland Black-Lead Pencils, 

OF DIFFERENT DEGREES OF HARDNESS AND DEPTH OF SHADE. 

H A Deguee HAiiDEK than genuine Cumberland Lead, amt used generally l»y 
Artists lor Outlines. 

II II Twc3 Degrees haudeu, and used hy Atchiiects. 

H 11 II Three Degrees harder, and used by An'hitccts^ En^ineetSf Surveyors^ ^c. 

&C. &('. 

F Fine Pencils for Drawini?, used by Draivin:;’ Masters, viUi} Pupils, 

FF Dol'lle THICK ditto, ditto. 

B J^i.ACK for Shading, and used by ihr same. 

H B A Dhri'i R Black for Sliading than B. 

II B Hard and Black foi Shading. 

A('KERMAns’s // rtc Cumber hiti (I Blucl^-T^ud Pcucils^ »r»/ prepared, have lieeii 

known for many ycar^ as the best Peiu ils for Sketching and geneial u-e. Tin y aie par- 
liciilarly adapted for young Students to copy from I.ituogr achic Studies. 

'I’lie prepat ed Pencils F, FF, B, and BB, sei ve for the deep Shades and rini<^hing Tonche«. 

N. B. Drawint' Materials of every Description, and the greatest Variety of Draw- 
iuLf-liooks and Rudiments in Lithaifvaphy , &,c. he. &,c. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

Mr VV. ni:.\C.\!.L, SCRGEON- DEN'I'H^T, 
m, NkavmaN'Strekt, Oxford-rtreet, liavinir 
Mitli umi niitling (iiligfiuo long iiiade the Sriemeof 
Ailifieial Teeth, wheie inechaiiieal coiUiiv.iiire is 
irquisile, his iM’Cnlisr ^tiuly, continues to supply 
Ihe los-s of Teeth with Natuial or Aitiliral, in u sn- 
priioi manner, w'llhoul the least p-mi, fiom a snigU* 
’i'ooth to a complete Set, AT ElTTLhv MORE 
THAN ONE HALF THE USUAL CHAIIGES. 
Teeth rleaneil if ever so discolomed, ami remleied 
wltite and heautifnl, witliont pain or injury to the 
rncimcl. Decayed 'Feeth or Stumps extracted with 
the utmost eare and safety, or stopped to prevent 
nutation on the Neive. Evuy operation on tlie 
Teeth and Gums — Attends at home from Ten till 
J'oiir 


liinler the especial Pati onage <»f the PRINCESS 
ESTI-RHAZV.amlthelalePERSIAN AIM HAS 
S^DOR, and many distinguished Personages, 
and lecoiiiineiuicd by the most eminent Physi- 
cians. 

RO\VL\ND’s KALYDOR, 
a Cosmetic of vital importance to the support of 
Female loneliness. Powerful of effect, yet mild of 
influence, this admiridilt specific possesses Halsaniic 
inoperlics of snipnsing energy It erailieales 
FRECKLES, PIMPLES, SPOTS, REDNES.S, 
and all cutaneous Eniplioiis, gi.idually producing a 
delicalely clear soft Skin*, transfoims even the 
most SALI.OW COMPLEXION into RADIANT 
M H FI'EN' ESS", resists ihe seorrhing rays of the 
Sun; Biiicessfiilly opposes the attnek of iin lenient 
weather, and rcnderB the ii.ir>li and rough skin beau- 
tifuily soft, smooth, and even ; imparls to the NECK, 
FACE, and ARMS n healthy and juvenile hloom ; 
diffuses a pleasing coolness ; and, hy due persever- 
aner in the application of ROWLAND'S KAI.Y> 
Dor, produces a lituutifu) Complex inn 
The KALYDOK is equally ludispciisahle in the 
Nursery ns at the Toilet Perfectly innuxioua, it 
may he UKcd by the most delicate l.udy with the 
asMiinueo of safety and ethracy, possessiugsofteii- 
iug aud healing properties. To MOTHERS NURS- 
IN(; (heir OFFSPRI NG, it grves, hr all cases uf 
mcidetitaL Hidauiinstioiii iiiiuitdiAte relief 3 rooU 


the month of the liifuiit, and eiihnnees niatenial 
pieasiiir in the uet of iidininiKtering aiiinentury iiou- 
rishnient. 

To (Jcntlemen w hose Farr 9 are tender after Shav- 
ing — A great infelicity which attends the operation 
of Shaving, is the ii ntation of the Skin : many Gen- 
tlemen suffer greatly fiom tliiseuiise. ROWLAND'S 
KAf.YDOR will he found execllent beyond precew 
dent, in nmeliorntiug and allaying that mosliinplea- 
<rnnt sensniion. — It removes niipleasant harshneas 
of the Skin, oreasioned hy intense solar heat or cold 
winds ; and tluia to the Traveller, whose avocations 
exposchim to various change* of weather, proves an 
inf.illible specific, n prompt rrsoiiire, and as con- 
diiring to comfort, n pleasing appendage, and inva- 
luable Hcquisiliou. 

Sold ill Pint Hnttles, at Ss 6 d, and in Malf-pinta, 
at 4s l>d. eneh.iluly includeil, hy the sole Prnprie- 
lois A. ROWLAND & SON,' No. ‘>0, Halton- 
(innleii, Holhoni, London ; sud, hy A ppointtneni, 
hy mo‘-t Peifuiupis and Medicine - Veiidera who 
vend their celebrated MACASSAR OIL. 

Oh'Jcive, none are (jcnuinc without the signa- 
ture, “A ROWLAND & SON." 

Euahhahed upwards of Twenty •one Years, 

For the Sale of IRISH LINEN by (he Piece, at 

(he Factor’s Pure, No. 4, on (he SOUTH SIDfS 

of HLOOMSHURY SQUARE, four floors from 

(he top of Soulhompton-atreet, Holborii. 

The IRISH LINEN COMPANY heg leave to 
aiinouriee to the Public, that the above House is 
their only EstablishmeiK in this country; where 
they eon tin lie to supply the Nobility, Ocniry, and 
the Public, with WARRANTED gruhs- bleached 
Linen, for Shirts and Sheets, of the best fabric and 
colour, at a price considerably lower than they can 
be prorured through any other medium. They 
also engage to rrtuiii the purchase luoiiey should 
any fault appear. Good Irish Bills and Bank of 
Ireland Notes taken as usual. Country and Town 
Orders punctually attended to. 

AGENTS. 

J. Donovan, 4, Blonnibbiiry-square, Lnndow. 
John Doyle, 31| St. Mary'* Abbey, Dnblm. ■ 
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CADETS AND PASSEN(ii:ns JO INDIA, &c. 

AlLt iiiloiiited, lliey maiy br 

at S, Un^vin’s E<|in|)nit‘ut Wuii'house, 67, 

l.uuiWuid slm t, withevfciy iit qiiisile foi the Voy. 

and tlu'ir Use in tlieCnuniiy: Cnliru 
Linen diltn, Cravnts, Di*^sHin|i'-(ii)wiiH, JeaiiJurk- 
elK uiiil 'liuwuei'Bi Towela, 'table Linen, >beils, 
Hosieiy, DresHiii;^ Cases, Muoids, Saslies, Kpau- 
lettes, Brush' Uutii'K, Wriiini^- Desks, .Sea- Bedding, 
Bulluek 'I'iunks, &c — Mis. Uiiu iii, iiaving the su- 
peniiteiidence of the Ladies' iA-paitiiieiit, sulinis j 
those who are |)lcparln^ Iheir Lqni|nntnls, to vimI j 
her show- ituoins, and luspeet lte>‘ extensive Mock 
of Drisses, reu4ly-made Linen, tkc. on the lowest 
wholesuleteims. iNoeonnexion willmny othei hi»us<- 

KEPKin ORY OE AH IS l*OH APRIL iHj.t 
(See AiiideiiALWS iWThN 1 ’ bT'ARCH.) 

** 'I'll E object <it' this im|ioituut inieuUoii is to 
extract all Columing' Mallei fioni the W heat in the 
nianiifactiii'e of staich, which has hitheito gi\en .1 
yellow dye to Linen, &c. An iReciiiat icnicdy foi 
this evil was iiLver helhie iliscoveied, and .is the ad- 
dition of Blue Inuiieioine a genet a [ ex|udient to 
rutieeul, rullicr than to leiiiove it, <i pet feet white 
has neither been ohluiiied iioi'e\|ieeicd by otdinaiy 
means. The white or Picnch Starch (that is, suit 
|>ly Starch without Blue,) is got into dibuse, being 
of a dirty yellow coloin: whneas the l^utent Siaich 
is of an almost d.izzliiig w liitcnebs, and litMog pu- 
iitied fioin all gio^sei substance, is, when di»»olvi.d 
for usual purposes, exctediiigly clear and hcauti- 
tul, and of 8U|)crior .^trcngtli. The Patent«.c was 
led to this disiovciy in icicicncc to Uilutgaml Co 
Lace Concern (111 winch he is a J*uitiK'i}; ami they 
have found it of intulculuble use in prcseiving the { 
culour, and giving a liuiispaicot quaiily to their 
Lace, as it does to Muslin, Linen, I o he oh- 

tainul of cveiy respectable Dealer 111 'l ow'll and 
Country, or, in convenient Packugis, at G. F. 
UKLING and Co.'s Loce- Warehouse in l.ondftu^ 
I 47 i Strtfiid, near Somersel-l louse. 

CAUTION 10 TllK public; 

As there is a gtcui dciuuiul for BE A it's G RllASE, 
• Person has the prcltnsiou to say tb.it he is the 
ouly Proprietor of the genuine aitirle, when in 
fact he IB perhaps llie only one that lias not the 
genuine BcuPs Grease; but il the pnicliuseiH will 
give themselves the trouble of siiieliiiig it with at- 
teiiliuii, lliey will easily discover the deceptiuii, Ins 
composilioii being a niixture of Oil of Almonds, 
Hug's Laid, and Mutton Suet, pei fumed with a 
little Bcrguiiiol, which, from having analyzed, J 
Delciidix can nisert as a fact. 

Such ronipositioii, in lieu of being benelicial to 
the preaervat toil or growth ot the Hair, has a deci- 
dedly contrary i fleet ; Oil of Almonds, in paitKii- 
Ur, beiug of a very disiceativc nature, and not 
of a uutnlive one: wheieas GENUINE Bear'.** 

[Grease 


(■RKA9K ccrfjlinly moy he i-egardi*d as one of the 
best ArtirtiM for promoting the giowth of the Han. 
Therefore, to previut the Pnhlie liom fulling mio 
eirur by using Midi imitatinns, winch are so insult- 
ing to llie coininnn iiiiderstamhiig, inid in oider to 
diti'Cl I he •spurious from thegeilninc Bcar'.s (bra^e, 
J. DelcRoIX begs to give a biief deK*i‘ipUoii of 11 . 

*riie fat of the uiiiiual, when he receives it m 
e.'tsks fioni Russia, is r it her uiTciisive, and of a 
Vtdlow leddisli hue; hut when pm died, it resemhles 
veiy inucii the mixture of Veal Fat and Beef Mai 
row-, with less of tinge; and although it is of nm- 
derate consisleiiee, yet it is of an oily and mb 
iiaitiie. 

To be liHil genuine and well peifumnl, in v.n ions 
sized |>otk, ofJ. Di' I't'llOl X, Peifiimcrlo the Rnynl 
Faiiiily, l.'tS, New Bond si et (removed fioiii j (, 
Old Bond street); ami sold, with lits Name, hy all 
the pi iiicipal Pei Inmers hikI Hair-Diessiis in tin 
L'niied Kingtloiii; and wluie also may he hid hi.s 
ail.iiiied KSPKI r DF. LAVaNDE AUK MlLLl- 
FLIX'HS, BOUtiUKT DU ROI (G. IV) ami 
every other article of his siipeiior and niueh cele- 

hi;.ited FOR El(;\ l»ER FU M Ell 

Gil I vJrL’.^ rRUIT LO/EiM.Ln, 

For Coughs, Hoarseness, and Soie-Tlno.its, aie 
allowed to be tlie pleasantest anti mn^t efltilual le- 
iiKily ill n.-.c; and tlie recoiiiuicndattun ot the most 
eminent of tbc faculty is tbe ino-t convincing pi not 
of the siipcnor liPicacy o( this preparation, which 
possesses, in a |>uie and highly conceiitiated state, 
all the medical VII tues of the recent fruit. In fe- 
vers they ui'C cooling, ami in Kore- lluo.its and 
cooglis they me puitienlaily hendienil, us they al- 
lay inHaniniatioii, promote expectoiation, and may 
be tukiii witb advantage by llie most delieule con- 
stitution. 

Piepaicd uml sold, wholesale and retail (only), by 
Girrouu, Chemist, 104, Strand, in boxes at is. I’^d. 
and v^s. each; and letuil by most venders in the 
I kingdom. 

Ah above, also, may be had, G ifford's Indem- 
ui.Eoi Peiitiianent Ink, for marking lanen, &e. 
with tt pen; allowed to heaveiy superior prepa- 
ration, wauHiiled not to wash out or injuie the 
< loth, in cases at ‘is qd. each. Also (ilH'ORD'*i 
Caruon AT t.D Powder for imiking Soda Wa- 
ter; Ills (Pennine Apeiieiit Seiolitz Powdfus 
and Alr ited Powders for making Lemonade 
ami Gim.er Ueer- GirFORD'» CAClIOlf j)K 
Ruse and Aci DO l.ited Rose Lozenges; uml 
also his Oriental Vegetable Anti-Soorbd- 
TIC Tooth Powder, Antibilioos Pills, &c. 

&.C 

N. B. 'I'o obtain cither of the above genuivey be 
careful to ask for (Dfford'.h Preparuliuii, and ob- 
serve bis name and address on tbe wrapper or label 
of eacli box or case. 

Genuine Olio OFRoSLS,iii eleg:nit buttles, fiom 
.is. to 4 1. 4s. e.ieli 


iVi AbAjvnrGiKAUJrN 

For reducing the Milk xv/icn Child) ai are taken from the Breast, for Milk- Abscesses^ and all 
Kinds of Jfiflammaiions, Bruises, and Turnouts to iL/uc/i the Breast is subject. 

This is a practice too well known to mothers und iiuises to need any comment: it is also 
well knbwii, that it tVequenily provc.s very tediou'i and trunblesome to reduce iU iiaiural 
secretions: a variety ol applitalion.s li.ive been resorted to lor that purpose; mo.stof these 
compositions are in itieir opeiation very slow and tVeqneiitly very unpleasant. Madame 
GIRAUD'S LINIMENT w dl he found to be a speedy* sale, and ellectual npplicaiion tor 
tke above purposes. Let the Breast coniHin what quantity ol Mdk it may, in the space of 
three or lour days it will entirely ilisiippyar, and the Breast become soft and supple. 

• Sold, by the Broprietor's appointment, at Mr, Edw.vuus* Medicine-Warehouse, 67, on 
the Footway, Si. Puurs Church-yard, Loudon, in Pots, pi ice 2s. Gd. 





TO REA|>^|t« Gf^aj^SP^DENTS. 

fFe cannot suffer the close '4if another ytar^ our labours to pass without the cj- 
pression qf our grattful acknowledgments to all those b\f whose encouragement and 
patronage they have been so kindly fostered ; and the assurance that our strenuous 
endeavours sHmU fMiinue to be exerted for their grat^^ion. To the Contributors, 
whose talentshdik assisted to gite variety and interest to the pages qf this Bfiseellany, 
during the past year, our best thanks are likewise due;tand we trust that the prompt 
attention jmid to their communications will ensure their future favours. 

Publishers, Authors, Artists^ and Musical Composers, are requested to transmit 
on or btfore the \5tk qf the month, Announeemenis qf Works vdiich they may have om 
hand, and we shall cheerfully insert them, as we have hitherto done, free of expense. 
New Musical i^ublications also, tf a copy be addressed to the Publisher, shall be duly 
noticed in our Review; and Extracts from new Books, qf a moderate length and of an 
interesting nature, suitable for our Selections, will be acceptable. 

We shall endeavour to satijfy J. C. ( West-square) in our next. 

The commencement of an interesting account of Hayti at the Conclusion of 
Christophers Reign — the first number of a Series Popular Tales of all Nations — 
The Gaming-House of the Palais Royal — Rover — Ymoric and Swina — Inventions, 
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VIEWS OF COUNTRY SEATS. 

NUTWFLL-COUUT, THK SMAT OF Sill THOMAS TIIAYTON FULLFIl KLIOTT 

DKAkK, 


This fine mansion is situated near 
liympstone, in the manor of Nut- 
well, between Exeter and Exnioiitli, 
about seven miles from the former 
and four from the latter. Tlie first 
account ^ve have of this jdacc dates 
so far back as the reign of Henry II. 
wlien it was the property of Oliver 
de Dinham, and formed part of the 
barony of Hartland. By this family 
it was given to the priory of Diiiant, 
in Brittany; but after the suppres- 
sion of alien pvjpries, it reverted 
again to the Dinham family. 

In the reign of King Henry VII. 
Sir John Dinham, afterwards Lord 
Dinham (and who was then treasur- 
er), built on the site of the present 
mansion a castellated edifice; and if 
we may form an idea of it from a 
small portion still preserved with 
great care, it must have been, what 
Risdon calls it, “ a fair and stately 
VoL I1\ No. XXIV. 


BAllT. 

dwelling,” This remaining portion 
is now formed into a spacious libra- 
ry, btting attached to the dwelling: 
formerly it was used as the family 
chapel. It is a pure bit of rich Go- 
thic; the gable end being highly 
enriched, flanked on the one side 
with a fine sculptured figure of t/ie 
Archangel hurling Satan down, and 
on the other side, St. George and the 
Dragon, both placed in highly 
wrought niches. The battlements 
are emblazoned with family arms of 
the various occupants. The estate 
was sold by the Dinhams to Serjeant 
Prideaiix, in whose fiimily it conti- 
nued many years, being the scat of 
Sir Thomas Prideaiix, and succes- 
sively of Sir Henry Ford and the 
Pollexfens. The last Sir Francis 
Henry Drake died in 1794, l)e- 
queathing his property to the late 
Lord Heath field, son of his sister 
T T 
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and heir, who had married General 
Eliott, the gallant defender of Gi- 
braltar. This nobleman dying, in 
1813, without issue, his estates de- 
volved to his sister s son, the jiresent 
proprietor, who, after his return se- 
verely wounded from the Peninsular 
war, was, in 18l21, created a baronet, 
which title has been ^n the family 
from the first creation. 

Nutwell-Court is a spacious quad- 
rangular building, presenting thiee 
fronts. The Principal or Entrance- 
Front, as shewn in our First Engrav- 
ing, possesses an elegant simplicity. 
Owing to the nature of the ground,the 
principal entrance is by a flight of 
steps thrown across an area, which, 
by its embellishments, forms a pleas- 
ing feature. It is terminated by a 
kind of vestibule supported by co- 
lumns, which answers all the purpo- 
ses of a portico, throwing deep sha- 
dows, and becoming an ornament to 
the house. It is decorated with flow- 
ering slirubs and niches, the latter 
containing two lovely statues of Ca- 
iiova’s, brought from Rome in 1817 
by Sir Thomas. This vestibule, en 
riclicd with these adornments, af 
fords a fair specimen of the fine taste 
that pervades the interior of the man 
sion. The hall of entrance is hun, 
round with medallions in Parian mar 
ble; while in the centre a trophy o 
warlike instruments is raised in bronze 
to the memory of Eliott, the hero 
and defender of Gibraltar. The hall 
communicates with the graiK^ stair- 
case, hung with works of art; among 
them are a superb Rembrandt and a 
Guido, Venus attired by the Graces, 
This picture was presented by her 
late Majesty Queen Charlotte to Sir 
Francis Henry Drake. But it is in 
the state apartments, the saloon, and 
the drawing-rooms, that the man of 


taste and the artist would love to Iln- 
:er, the walls being covered with 
lome of the finest works of the old 
masters: the apartments are splen- 
didly fitted up, and contain among 
he many fine works some beautiful 
figure drawings by Lady Eliott Drake, 
whose taste for landscape deserves 
particular mention. The dining and 
breakfast-rooms also contain some 
fine works of art, among them splen- 
did specimens of Weenex and Hoii- 
dekoeter. 

Owing to the ground being raised 
to the basement story of the princi- 
pal entrance, as before noticed, the 
entire depth of the house on this 
side is not perceived. It possesses 
the advantage of conducting the vi- 
sitor at once into the principal apart- 
ments, a noble staircase being con- 
tinued to the dining and breakfast 
rooms beneath, which are on a level 
with the lawn, and communicating 
with it by French windows. Tliis 
arrangement gives a delightful cool- 
ness to the living apartments in sum- 
mer, and warmth in winter; it af- 
fords also an easy access to the vari- 
ous offices, baths, &c. 

The views from the house arc ex- 
tremely beautiful. The lawn opens 
towards the river Exe, which abounds 
with some of the most beautiful views 
in Devon. Immediately overagainst 
Niitwell-Courtar^ the noble grounds 
of Powderham, witli its celebrated 
mansion, surrounded with the fincst 
woods imaginable. The grounds 
swell into a bold hill surmounted by 
a tower, which has a fine appearance, 
particularly so as combined with a 
similar but distant toMer on a bold 
range of bills, crossing Sir Lawrence 
Palk’s grounds. The eye ranges on, 
embracing the Exe and distant up- 
land country to Exeter: this pictu- 
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resquc city, with its venerable cathe- 
tlral, a<l(ls considerably to the beau- 
ty of the whole on this side; the 
little town of Topsham, with its nu- 
merous shipping, forming a fore- 
ground to the estuary. ' The woods 
of Powderham, as seen from Nut- 
well-Court, are further enriched by 
the lovely grounds of Mamhead, 
which rise in the distance immedi- 
ately behind the castle, surmounted , 
with an obelisk; wliile the sides are 
feathered with woods to the top, 
breaking off into the commanding 
bills known by the name of Haldown, 
the pride of Devon for extensive i 
and varied views. The contrast of 
these bleak bold hills, swelling along ! 
the distance in one immense line, j 
immediately behind the richly culti- • 
vated grounds that sweep up its 
sides, is singularly striking. The iin- 1 
inense tract of wood and lawn around i 
Powderham, is finely cut off by the , 
highly cultivated and inclosed coun- 
try extending along the banks of tlie 
Kxe by Alphington to Exeter. This, 
with the pretty little church of Pow- 
derbam, its parsonage-house nestling 
among the trees, with the flitting 
sails of various shapes and hues, 
forms a whole that is rarely surpass- 
ed. It is true a fine river intervenes, 
but this seems only the link required 
in the chain (extensive as it is) to 
connect the whole with Nutwcll, so | 
happily do the grounds accord. We 
say nothing of the views towards 


Exmoiith, embracing Lympstonc, 
with the opposite fishing-village of 
Starcross, from which rises the bold 
hill of Ward borough, covered with 
pines, that forms a middle distance 
to Mamhead. 

The grounds of Nutwell-Court are 
delightfully varied, both as to form 
and the variety of woods that adorn 
^ them : there is about the plantations a 
richness scarcely to he expected in 
the immediate vicinity of a mansion. 
Nature hero shews her efforts to 
break from the trammels of art, be- 
ing suffered to sport without fear of 
the pruning-knife. The elm, the 
oak, the plane, with the cedar and a 
variety of other trees, tiirow their 
limbs about in seemingly wild liar- 
mony, forming a sylvan retreat truly 
delightful, with its combination of 
tints, audits brilliant and mellow lights 
stealing into the recesses rich with 
deep shadows. 

Our Second View of this fine man- 
sion is taken from the river. The 
gardens arc in the rear of the house : 
they are extensive and well arrang- 
ed, as well as the hot-houses and 
conservatories. 

The woods are delightfully inter- 
sected with serpentine walks, which 
in parts skirt the river, and in other 
places penetrate the umbrageous 
gloom, producing, with the distant 
views, every variety that can be wisJi- 
ed. 


ANECDOTES OF THE TIGER AND THE DOG. 


The common tiger of Cochinchi- 
na is not greatly dreaded, but the 
royal tiger is a most terrific animal. 
The governor of Saigon presented 
one of the latter to Lieutenant White, 
confined in a very strong cage of 


iron-wood. It was a beautiful fe- 
male, about two years old, nearly 
three feet high and five feet long. 
Her skin is now in the Museum of 
the East India Marine Society at 
Salem; for in consequence of the loss 
T I 2 
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by bad weather of the stock of pup- | 
pics and kids provided for her on 
the homeward passage, it was found 
necessary to shoot her. 

In Saigon, says Mr. White, in his 
Voyage to Cochinchtna^^ where dogs 
are dog-cheap, w^e used to give the 
tigress one every day. ^ Tliey were 
tlirown alive into her cage ; when af- 
ter playing a while with her victim, 
os a cat does with a mouse, her eyes 
would begin to glisten, and her tail 
to vibrate, which were the imme- 
diate precursors of death to the de- 
voted prisoner, which was invariably 
seized by the back of the neck, the 
incisions of the sanguinary beast per- 
forating the jugular arteries, while 
she would traverse the cage, which 
she lashed with her tail, and suck 
the blood of her prey, which hung 
suspended from her mouth. 

One day a puppy, not at all re- 
markable or distinguishable in ap- 
pearance from the common herd, 
was thrown in, who, immediately on 
perceiving his situation, set up a dis- 
mal yell, and attacked the tigress 
with great fury, snapping at her nose, 
from which he drew some blood. 
The tigress appeared to be amused 
with the puny rage of the puppy, 
and with as good-humoured an ex- 
pression of countenance as so fero- 
cious an animal could be supposed 
to assume, she affected to treat it all 
as play; and sometimes spreading 
herself at full length on her side, at 
others crouching in the manner of 
the fabled Sphynx, she would ward 
off with her paw the incensed little 
animal, till he was finally exhausted. 
She* then proceeded to caress him, 
endeavouring by many little arts to 
inspire him with confidence, in which 
she finally succeeded, and in a short 
time they lay down together and 


slept. From this time they were in- 
separable; the tigress appearing to 
feel for the puppy all the solicitude 
of a mother, and the dog in return 
ti’eating her with the greatest affec- 
tion; and a small aperture was left 
open in the cage, by which he had 
free ingress and egress. Experi- 
ments were subsequently made by 
presenting a strange dog at the bars 
of the cage, when the tigress would 
I manifest great eagerness to get at it: 

I her adopted child was then thrown 
in, on which she would eagerly 
pounce; but immediately discovering 
the cheat, she would caress it with 
great tenderness. The natives made 
several unsuccessful attempts to steal 
this dog. 

The motive of the Cochinchinesc 
for endeavouring to possess them- 
selves of this animal seems to be ex- 
plained at the conclusion of the sub- 
joined passage, which also furnishes 
a curious animal anecdote. 

During a shooting excursion on 

o o 

shore, near the village of Canjeo, a 
favourite spaniel strayed from me, 
says Lieutenant White, and as the 
strictest search we could make for 
him was fruitless, we were reluctant- 
ly obliged on our return on board to 
leave poor Pinto behind. We were, 
however, far from harbouring the- 
idea of abandoning the faithful ani- 
mal, without another effort to recover 
him; and the linguist was accordingly 
directed to offer a reward for him to 
the natives: but so great was their 
dread of the tigers, that none of 
them would undertake the search: 
nor were w^e surprised at their re- 
luctance, when the interpreter in- 
formed us, that 9II the woods around 
the village were filled with these ani- 
mals, and that it was no unfrequent 
! case for the inhabitants to be carried 
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off by them; and that we might at- 
tribute our escape from their fangs 
to the report of our guns, which had 
intimidated them. It was not Pin- 
to’s fate, however, to furnish food 
for the tigers on this occasion; for 
on the third day after losing him, he 
was discovered on the l)each by an 
officer in one of the boats, who was 
going on shore; but no effort they 
made could induce the dog to ap- 
proach them, and it was not till the 
boat had been sent the third time 
with a sailor who was a particular 
favourite of hisj that we regained pos- 
session of him: but the most com- 
plete metiimorphosis had been elfect- 
cd by his temporary separation from 


us in his chai'actcr and appearance; 
for from being a bold, lively, and 
playful dog, he had now become 
dull, morose, and timid, scarcely 
deigning to notice our caresses; and 
from being round and fat, he had 
wasted in that short time to a mere 
skeleton. This anecdote, trifling in 
itself, I should not have mentioned, 
but for the light it threw on the prone- 
ness of the natives to superstitious 
ideas; for they gravely assured us, 
that the tigers had bewitched the 
dog, and that he was now endued 
with supernatural powers, and ought 
no longer to be treated as a dog, but 
as a being of superior intelligence. 


THE NOVICIATE. 

(Concluded from p. 27C.) 


The following day Wilmina was 
awoke before sunrise by the deli- 
very of a note, which the novice who 
brought it informed her was left with 
the portress, to be immediately con- 
veyed to her hands. It came from 
Lady Glammis. Business she al- 
leged of the utmost consequence to 
her lord hurried her away ; she could 
not think of disturbing her dear sis- 
ter s repose, and sent her adieus and 
blessings by a noiseless messenger. 
This explanation sufficed ; and Wil- 
inina was far from regretting her 
prolonged residence with the abbess, 
who continually rose in her esteem. 
Mary was painfully surprised that 
her mother did not bestow on her one 
farewell; and when Wilmina shewed 
her the note, she immediately recog- 
nised it to have been written early 
in the preceding forenoon. Wilmina 
asked Mary if she knew when the 
portress received it in charge: she 
could not tell; but Lady Glammis 


said it should not be delivered till 
morning, Mary knew nothing of the 
contents, nor was she aware of ex- 
posing her mother’s machinations. 
Wilmina made no comment, but was 
puzzled to assign a just cause for 
Lady Glammis omitting" to mention 
her departure, since the imperative 
business must have been known to 
her when they spent some hours to- 
gether in the evening after the note 
was prepared. She had seen much 
to convince her that the lady seldom 
acted without design. She wished to 
think favourably of her sister ; but had 
perceived so many evidences of dis- 
ingenuous conduct, that a separation 
from her gave little pain. At ValKs 
Lucis she hoped her mind would be 
tranquillizedinless time thanatGIam- 
mis Castle, where every proceeding 
was deeply tinctured by the most 
unamiable worldly passions. She 
had seen, with a mixture of pity and 
disgust, a proud struggle to supjwt 
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a grandeur beyond tlieir means; and i 
a total disregard of the touching 
claims of charity, claims which the 
practice of some self-denial would 
have enabled them to answer; flatte- 
ry to greater or richer personages 
that chanced to come their way, op- 
pression of inferiors, thfe most rugged 
and arbitary controul of the younger 
girls, and weak compliances to An- 
drew and Annabel ; a rigid adherence 
to the forms of religion, and a dis- 
regard of the presiding spirit of Chris- 
tianity , These failings, with endless 
jealousies and sparring among them- 
selves, were too glaring to pass un- 
noticed, nor could Wihnina see them 
without repugnance. At Vallis Lu- 
cis the congenial sentiments, the un- 
alfected goodness of her associates, 
soothed and elevated the feelings of 
our heroine. With the pious, up - 1 
right, and compassionate abbess as | 
superior, the amiable Mary her friend, 
and the placid sisterhood her com- 
panions, she felt more at home than ! 
with her own sister. Some disa- 
greeable inmates belonged to the j 
convent; but supported by the influ- 
ence and example of the lady ab- 
bess, the worthiest characters held 
a decided preponderance. 

The fifteenth day of September 
opened with solemn masses for the 
souls of warriors slain at Flodden 
Field. The lady abbess had to com- 
memorate her eldest and favourite 
brother, fallen in the prime of man- 
hood ; many of the sisters renewed | 
their lament for a father or brothers 
lost on that fatal plain. Lord Bal- 
veny was the last survivor of all 
that returned from the Northumbrian 
fight: he was carried off by a faith- 
ful follower, covered with wounds; 
he was restored to health for the ho- 
nour and happiness of Scotland: yet 


the darts of his countrymen destroj'- 
ed the patriot who came as a peace- 
I maker, and exposed liis own life to 
prevent effusion of blood. Wilmi- 
na’s sorrow was the most recent. 
She wept during the celebration of 
mass; and in the evening, when the 
sisterhood broke their fast of mourn- 
ing, she could take no food. The 
abbess invited her to walk in a grove 
of cypress and weeping birch inclos- 
ed by a railing, of which she kept 
the key. A winding path, nearly 
concealed by the trees, conducted 
them to a marble slab. The abbess 
pointed to the inscription, and Wil- 
mina inaudibly read these words: 
“ Sacred to the memory of Patrick 
Dunbar, a beloved lamented infant. 
1519.” — ‘‘ Father Agonisto depart- 
ed this^life January 1540.” 

‘‘ Beliold, my daughter,” said tlie 
lady abbess; “ behold the memorial 
of calamities more insupportable than 
yours. Y et Innerbetha, once of 
Glammis, still lives, and derives con- 
solation from preventing or alleviat- 
ing sorrow to her fellow-mortals. I 
was the only daughter of LordGlam- 
inis; fortune smiled on my youth; 
the faded countenance now enwrap- 
ped by the black veil has filled the 
voice of celebrity. My suitors were 
many, and of high condition; but I 
had given my heart to Patrick, the 
younger son of Lord Dunbar: he 
was the dearest friend of my brother, 
the brother whose heart of valour 
was pierced on Flodden Field. Un- 
happily the houses of Dunbar and 
Glammis were at feud: my father 
would have spurned a proposal of 
marriage for me from the younger 
son of his most valued ally; and the 
brother who could have interceded 
for me was laid in the tomb. My 
father took me suddenly to Padua, 



where, till his demise, I was obli^cnl 
to remain. Returning an orphan, 
I found Patrick Dunbar, believingme 
unfaithfid, had been eleven montlis 
;i husband, and four weeks a widow- 
er. Ilia lady died in childbed of a 
son. Our fathers were dead; our 
brothers reconciled; our hearts re- 
verted to former emotions. Patrick 
Dunbar sought the hand of his un- 
altered innerbetha. In five days our- 
nuptials were to be solemnized. The 
lovely infant, born of the first mar- 
riage, was dear to me as though I 
had been his natural mother; fondly 
cherished by caresses, he w ould cling 
to my neck wherever he saw me. 
The parent of my bridegroom was 
in hopeless malady; I was paying 
my duty to her: she desired to live 
only to witness my union with her 
son; he, ever tenderly assiduous, gave 
me his w'elcome support in descend- 
ing a steep sUiirease; tlic nurse and 
child were ascending: the beloved 
iimocentcauglitmyflowingcurls, that 
waved in the air rushing through 
a narrow passage. I took him in 
my arms, kissed him again and again 
with all a mothers delight in his 
sportive graces; then stood listening 
to his father, who hung over us ena- 
moured. My lover had dismissed 
the nurse; his arm encircled my waist; 
his cheek w'as close to mine: the 
babe leaped and crow’ ed, as transport- 
ed w’ith joy in this blending of our 
wedded souls. Wiimina, how shall 
my lips express the dreadful transi- 
tion from the purest rapture to dis- 
tracting agonies! With a sudden 
spring, the charmer fell from my hands 
on the stone steps of the stair — his 
brains lay scattered at my feet. I 
swooned. Years of mental disease 
punished my heedless yet not wil- 
ful crime. Yes, Wihniiia, Iiiiier- 


betha of Giammis deprived of life a 
being fin ined in the image of the 
great Creator! Madness lies that 
way. I • must turn from it, or lose 
myself for ever. 

I recovwed; I iiupdred for my 
destined hushand: to see him I could 
not bear; but I wisiiecl to be assured 
of Ids welfare: he had retired to a 
foreign convent. I followed Ids ex- 
ample; but j)rcfeiTed my ow n coun- 
try, and the Abbess of Vallis Lucis 
had been the most valued companion 
of my mother. My demeanour was 
regarded as edifying. I w^as appoint- 
ed to officiate for, and then succeeded 
to the place of, our superannuated 
abbess. The penalty of innocent 
blood was yet to be paid. In the 
famine, Vallis Lucis relieved a mul- 
titude of tlie distressed. Our bene- 
factions drew^ applicants from all quar- 
ters. One friar, graceful and digid- 
fied even in a coarse religious liabit, 
and emaciated by the austerities of 
his order, followed by w ant of com- 
j moil necessaries — this friar attracted 
my notice while I attended to dis- 
pense a portion to eacli individual. 
I had given him breail from my hand, 
and after it a benediction: one mor- 
sel had passed his lips; he started at 
my voice, as thougli a viper had 
stung him to the seat of life, or an 
excess of joy overpowered him, I 
know not which: yet I would expire 
in peace to be assured whether ab- 
horrence or tenderness laid him in- 
sensible: lie breathed no more. On 
his person were foundpapers, import- 
ing that this wanderer was my once 
loved Patrick Dunbar. An Italian 
friar, who accompanied liim, said, 
he was known at Ravenna by the 
name of Father Agonisto; but he 
was a Scot, returning to die in his 
own father dand. The voice of In- 
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nerbetha arrested the spring of vi- i 
tality; fatal alike to parent and child. , 
Wilniina, leave, leave a wretch! I 
must not be seen thus.’* 

Wilinina moved away, and in her 
chamber offered thanksgiving to God 
that her afflictions were exempted 
from circumstances of liorror. The 
abbess did not appear till the ensu- 
ing day. Though calm and collect- 
ed in her deportment, her look had 
anguish and even wildness w hen she 
sunk into reverie. The day as usual 
wore a>vay in the offices of religion. 
The evening was giving place to 
night. Wilmina withdrew to her 
chamber ; the abbess met her at the 
door, and entered, carefully turning 
the lock. Wilmina reverently waited 
to be informed of her pleasure. She 
said, “ Set your lamp on the stone 
table. Extinguish it. Mine suffices.” 

The abbess paused and resum- : 
cd: 

“ Blessed of the highest be thou, 
my daughter, that did not look back 
to pry into mine infirmity ! My eye 
followed Wilmina of Balveny, and 
saw that she respected and would 
not idly search into the secret frail- 
ties of the unhappy. Wilmina, these 
were moments of almost insanity. 

I acknowledge it to you, that when 
your own griefs exceed your pa- 
tience, you may think of mine, and 
with resignation sustain the blame- 
less infliction. Lady Glammis has 
acquainted me with your sorrows: 
though severe, they admit of a re- 
medy. You may think of the knight 
of Drummond without paiq ; your 
name will be .dear to him as his re- 
nown, and you may be happily unit- 
ed. I will pray to the Saviour, to 
the Blessed Virgin, and to all the 
saints, that you may both rejoice at 
the altar ; and after a long series of 


pros})erous years on earth, may in 
heaven rejoice through all eternity. 
There are not w^anting enemies to 
Drummond. They make a pretext 
of his lifting the sword against the 
faithful, who in arms opposed a rob- 
bery of the sanctuaries by the sa- 
crilegious Henry of England; but 
Drummond was then a boy, and he 
fought against the insurgents as re- 
bels only. I go to supplicate the 
throne of grace for him and you.*’ 

The abbess relumed Wilrnina’s 
lamp, took up her own and retired. 
Wilmina passed a sleepless night, in 
revolving the practicability of in- 
forming Auriol Drummond where 
she was concealed. No expedient 
occurred to her, unless the abbess 
should deign to favour her libera- 
tion; and she feared the request 
would be improper. She rose unre- 
fresbed and dejected, but submissive 
to the unerring dispensations of Pro- 
vidence. In fervent devotion she 
humbly implored the divine mercy 
and guidance. The bell tolled for 
matin prayers ; slm joined them willi 
her inmost soul, and as the sisters 
moved from the chapel to the refec- 
tory, the portress gave the lady ab- 
bess a letter bearing the royal signet. 
Unutterable presentiments throbbed 
at the heart of Wilmina ; with tot- 
tering steps, and leaning on her af- 
fectionate niece Mary, she gained 
her chamber, where w^e must leave 
her, and return to the long unnotic- 
ed knight of Drummond. 

We parted from the knight of 
Drummond on a journey to solicit 
the royal approbation for his mar- 
riage. The king had gone for Lin- 
lithgow on the morning of that day 
which brought Drummond to Edin- 
burgh. He instantly followed. James 
I gave the most gracious assent to the 
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marriage of his faithful envoy, and |' 
a grant of lands for his services at || 
the court of France. This act of 
munificence was the more honourable 
to the king, as Drummond had join- 
ed Lord Balveny in beseeching him 
to prefer an alliance with England, 
to the inferior benefits to be expect- 
ed from a closer connection with Gal- 
lic intrigues. 

Collecting his relatives and friends 
as he retraced his way to Balveny 
castle, and about seventy miles from 
that centre of his happiness, Drum- 
mond rode along, muring on the 
blissful hours he had known and 
hoped to enjoy with his affianced 
wife. His charger, unchecked, got 
considerably in advance of the ca- 
valcade; he made a sudden stop, 
which broke the meditations of his 
rider. Drummond looked up, and 
beheld a female wrapped in a blue { 
cloak, that hardly concealed an un- 
der-dress of faded crimson, and both | 
had been the prey of moths, with 
the appearance of recent patches, 
various in colour. The sunken eyes 
were half-covered by an old bon- 
grace of green velvet; and those 
eyes and the hairy cheeks bore evi- 
dent signs of weeping. The figure 
beckoned him aside from the beaten 
path. He made a movement to dis- 
mount; but she returned, saying, in 
a smothered voice, “ Keep your 
saddle, fearless knight of Drum- 
mond! fearless alike of men, or more 
appalling demons! I am no weird 
woman: know that he who assumed 
the garb of his mother for this meet- 
iilg is Gabriel Hossack, a devoted 
servant of the Lady Wilmina, and 
of the hero that wa>s Lord of Bal- 
veny. 

** That was^ Lord of Balveny!” 
m IV. No. XXIV. 


M5 

I repeated Drummond; ** these arc 
words of alarming import. I have 
heard of Gabriel Hossack. If thou 
art he, trirth will guide thy tongue: 
speak clearly and briefly.” 

“ The liord of Balveny has been 
slain by the a'dherents of Oliver Sin- 
clair,” said Hossack with a gush of 
tears. Drummond hastily added, 
And the Lady Wilmina?” 

Is sent away by Lord Archibald 
of Balveny no one knows where,” 
replied Hossack sobbing aloud. 

The knight of Drummond mat- 
tered execrations on Sinclair, his ad- 
herents, and on those tliat were guilty 
in the abduction of the Lady Wilmi- 
na. A load of grief bent his lofty 
head over the bridle-reins. The 
stamping of his impatient charger re- 
called liim from perplexing thoughts, 
and he was not of a character to lose 
in supine woe the hours for energetic 
action. But this apparition might 
be contrived by an enemy to mislead 
him. He further questioned: 

And if Archibald is at Balveny 
Castle, where is thy master Sylves- 
ter?” 

“ I saw him not since he an*ayed 
his men for the fray with Oliver Sin- 
clair’s crowd of followers,” said Hos- 
sack. A rumour of Lord Bal- 
veny’s fate came to Ormond Castle 
with the darkening of night. 1 set 
out, and reached Balveny Castle be- 
fore the moon went down. My lord 
was on the bier ; my lady, my dear 
lady removed. I searched the lum- 
ber-room for a disguise ; found some 
moth-eaten raiment that belonged to 
my mother, and crossed this way 
day after day, to warn the knight of 
Drummond that an ambush will be 
laid for him as he draws near Bal- 
veny Castle. I shall take a by-road 
U u 
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to Ormoiul Caiitle, and in the confu- 
ftioii and bustle for the funeral of my 
honoured lord shall not be inUsed," 
Before Gabriel Hossack finished 
his narrative, strongly impressed with 
the signs of truth, tlie cavalcade at- 
tending the kniglit of Drummond 
joined him, and heani, or learnt by 
inquiry from Gabriel, tlie disastrous 
incidents. Many drew their swords, 
and were for pushing onward to Bal- 
veny Castle, to exterminate the am- 
bushed foe, and compel Archibald 
to give a satisfactory account of his 
sister; but with his hand on his 
heart, Drummond stilled the tumul- 
tuary effusion of friendship, and said, 
“ This true heart feels your kind- 
ness, and admires your valour, my 
brave friends. If ye would peril 
your lives in my cause, let it be to 
rescue the Lady Wihnina, We 
should divide into small parties, and 
search for her in every quarter.*' 

The greater part of the Drum- 
monds persisted in desiring to sur- 
prise Balveny Cjistle ; but Auriol re- 
presented to them that their num- 
bers were not one to three score of 
the enemy ; and in a rash and boot- 
less enterprise they might be slain, 
and lose all chance of delivering the 
Lady Wilmina. They submitted to 
these arguments, and Drummond 
looked for Gabriel Hossack, to give 
him such reward as his purse could 
afford ; but the dwarf, having fulfilled 
his purpose, had left the place. He 
was seen at a distance taking a short- 
er road to Ormond Castle. 

All the inquiribs for Wilmina were 
unsuccessfuk Where the lady and 
her escort were known, tliey passed 
unnoticed in the general ferment 
caused by the feud between the ad- 
herents of Douglas and Sinclair; 
and wlicii Sylvester joined tliem, he 


kept firmly to his brotlier's instruc- 
tions, to proceed by unfrequented 
paths. On Lord Balveny’s, return 
from Glammis Castle, he spread a 
report that Wilmina had commenced 
her noviciate for the black veil at 
Ravenna; and he ascribed her re- 
nunciation of the world to grief for 
her father’s sudden fate. Her filial 
affection was so remarkable, that her 
retreat occasioned no surprise; and 
as her destiny was rather whispered 
than avowed, the particulars were 
the more eagerly circulated by re- 
tailers of news. Archibald gave Lord 
Ormond timely notice that Wilmina 
was to go round the north coast to 
Vallis Lucis, and he hired a Danish 
armament to intercept her. Lady 
Glammis foresaw those purposes, 
and to disappoint them, took her 
charge by land. She proceeded, as 
soon as she could leave Wilmina, to 
excuse herself to Archibald for de- 
viating from his injunctions; and ap- 
peased his wrath by alleging she was 
constrained to avoid seafaring, as 
the Drummonds had many ships on 
the Scottish and English shores in 
pursuit of the bride. This was fact; 
but it was not to shun them that 
Lady Glammis made an equestrian 
journey to the south. Finding her 
brother resolved to take Wilmina 
from the convent, and to embark 
her for Spain with Ormond, I^ady 
Glammis staid but two days at Bal- 
veny Castle, and she found means 
to send a hint to Drummond, where 
he might seek Ins beloved. After 
receiving this darkling intimation, 
Auriol neither slept nor rested until 
he laid his wrongs before the, king. 
James with his own band wrote a 
mandate to tlie Lady Abbess of Vallis 
Lucis. A train of ladies and gen- 
tlemen were speedily fitted oul^ and 
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with a guard wearing the royal li- 
very, they arrived at Vallis Lucis, 
when the pious sisterhood were leav- 
ing the chapel for the refectory. 
The abbesij led Wilmina to her apart- 
ment for private audience, and put- 
ting the mandate into her hands, 
bade her peruse it, while she receiv- 
ed the strangers in her public hall. 
Wilmina had shed many tears of an- 
guish ; she now wept for joy. The 
lady abbess had often found, to her 
sorrow, that incidents, seemingly un- 
connected with Patrick Dunbar, re- 
called his forbidden idea to her la- 
cerated mind. He now rushed up- 
on her thoughts almost visibly in 
youth, health, and melting tender- 
ness: she was forced to retire to com- 
pose her feelings. She ordered the 
portress to usher the strangers into 
the public hall, and from thence 
straightway to conduct the knight 
of Drummond to the Lady Wilmi- 
na. An hour was given to their 
rapturous interview : the abbess had 
subdued her recollections, and came 
to ofter her hospitality to the i>ride- 
groom. He turned to make his obei- 
sance: the abbess essayed to speak; 
the sounds died away on her pale 
lips. Wilmina’s arms received her, 
laid her on a bench, and soon re- 
viving, slie cried, “ Can Patrick 
Dunbar be restored from the grave 
Comes he to upbraid innerbetha who 
destroyed his son, and with a morsel 
of bread from her hand, or the blast- 
ing tones of lier voice, bereft him of 

lifer 

The abbess relapsed into woful 
stupefaction. Knowing that slie would 
b^'seen in that condition, Wil- 
hiina called no assistance. Her sooth- 
ing attentions were unremitting; and 
ih tlie mean time she gave Drum- 
an outline ‘of the events that 


m 

occasioned this disorder In a mind 
abstracted from earthly concerns. 
Drummond said his mother was an 
elder sister of Patrick Dunbar, the 
I renowned hero of St. Anbin, and he 
was often told that he greatly re- 
sembled his uncle. The mention of 
St. Aubin and of Patrick Dunbar 
seemed to reanimate the oppressed 
soul of Innerbetha. In the battle of 
St. Aubin, the life of her eldest and 
dearest brother was preserved by 
that youth who in manhood was her 
betrothed husband, Witli a strug- 
gle nearly convulsive, she said, “ Wil- 
mina, you won my affections ere I 
knew the extent of your claim. My 
wealth is vast ; if given to the family 
of my brother it will evaporate in 
follies, allowing the mildest term to 
I the profusion originating in vanity 
and pride. If intrusted to the knight 
of l)rummoiid and Wilmina of Bal- 
veny, the stream of their bounty will, 
by example, refresh the spirit of cha- 
rity in the Wch, and gladden the 
poor, I shall settle an annuity upon 
Lady Glammis, her son, and her 
daughters. The residue of right 
belongs to the heir and representa- 
■ tive of Patrick Dunbar. 1 gave him 
my property when I pliglited to him 
my betrothed engagement: that the 
nuptials were not solemnized was not 
the fault of the bridegroom.'* 

The lady abbess felt her mind 
again wandering. She rose, and lifN 
I ing her trembling hands, poured 
forth a benediction on the happy 
I pair. Wilmina embraced her nicce, 

' and with kind adieus to the sistcr- 
j hood,' mounted a palfrey magnifi- 
cently adorned, and by easy journeys 
reached Edinburgh. The nuptials 
of Wilmina of Balveny and the knight 
of Drumrtiond were celebrated at 
Holyrood-House. Auriol and his 
i; u 2 
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brother, the Lord of Drummond, | 
were among the few that made a 
stand for the honour of their country 
at Solway Moss. Auriol received 
several wounds; the Lord of Drum- 
mond died on the field of battle, and 
leaving no heirs male, our herb suc- 
ceeded to the estate and titles. No 
exaltation could more endear him to 
Wilmina, nor procure him higher 
respect from all ranks of men, than 
he previously held for his intrinsic 
merits. His offispring inherited the 
virtues of their parents, and they 
have descended to their posterity. 

Lord Baivcny in a few months 
taught Sylvester to feel the loss of a 
just and indulgent father. Gavin, 
Lord of Balveny, was liberal to bis 
undutiful sons. He gave to each a 
handsome locality, dependent, how- 
ever, on his pleasure. In a short 
space after he became lord, Archi- 
bald required his brother to act for 
liim in an affair, which, to the lofty 
^irit of Sylvester, appeared degrad- 
ing, if not dishonourable. He ex- 
postulated ; Archibald resented, and 
deprived him of the locality. At 
variance with the court, and too proud 
to accept an establishment from Lord 
and Lady Drummond, though press- 
ed upon him with all the delicacy 
understood in an age of imperfect 
refinement, he took refuge in a mo- 
nastery, and, always in extremes, has- 
tened the corrosion of a broken 
heart by the penances and austeri- 
ties he imposed on himself. His 
eminent natural gifts, and the profi- 
ciency be attained in science and 
learning, were of little use to himself 
oi^ to the world, as he wanted judg- 
ment and prudence in their applica- 
tion. He was ruined in childhood 
by unbounded licence from his mo- 
ther, and bad example from bis bro- 


ther and from Lord Ormond 
verted bis youths His ekteat niece, 
Annabel of Olammis, sufiered in her 
temper and morals from the indul- 
gence and pernicious practices of her 
artful mother. Susannah and Sarah 
would have been the victims of rh 
gorous controul, if they had not come 
under the guidance of tbeir aunt 
Wilmina before their habits were un- 
alterably fixed. The same auspi- 
cious transfer saved Andrew from 
growing up the slave of his passions. 
In tuition all extremes are danger- 
ous. Lord and Lady Drummond 
observed a salutary medium in the 
gentle yet steady government of their 
children, their nephew and nieces* 
If in the early stages of life Sylves- 
ter had been so excited, so mildly 
but firmly restrained when needful, 
he might have lived in honour and 
usefulness, and have died in the 
arms of affection. His painful last 
illness was softened by no friendly 
attendance, except from Gabriel Hos- 
sack. Sylvester had not been uni- 
formly kind as a master; but the 
faithful dwarf never forgot that he 
was the son of his best, his invari- 
able benefactor. After the decease 
of Sylvester, Gabriel became domes- 
ticated as a valued friend at Drum- 
mond Castle. The dwarf, almost 
hideous in his exterior, passed from 
infancy to old age with more service 
to mankind, and more self-enjoyment, 
than Sylvester, the endowed alid 
adorned. Rank, wealth, and talents, 
without consistent worth, are of little 
avail to the possessor. Though Syl- 
vester had inherited the estate and 
titles of Balveny, bis impetuous ael& 
indulgence vrould often have made 
him unhappy. Archibald was de* 
tected in practices against the state, 
attainted and banished* He endured 
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extreme wast^ till relieved in a fo* j 
reign country by the aged Lord 
Home^ &ther and grandfather to the 
Wdminas, wlio unjustly were the 
objects of hatred to the Master and 
Lord of Balveny. Lady Glammis 
accomplished the aim of many artifi- 
ces wlien Lord Ormondi half intox- 
icated, made professions of love to 
Annabel of Glammis i he could not 
retract with impunity from her un- 
cles. Discord and distrust were the 
incessant tormentors of this selfish 
pair, equally tenacious and regard- 
less of each other's comfort, where 
their own humours were in question. 
As an attainted exile, Ormond left 
his wife dependent upon the sisters 
whose early years were embittered 
by her unkindness. After a few 
years, the annuity bequeathed by the 
Lady Abbess.of Vallis Lucis might 
have sufficed for Annabel, if she 
could have been satisfied with mo- 
derate competence; but she prefer- 
red hanging upon her more fortunate 
relatives for superfluities; and, with 
all her pride and stateliness, incurred 
the epithet, which in Scotland im- I 
plies a person that offers visits, or 
takes slight invitations, and remains 
with the hospitable entertainers till 
hospitality itself is tired of the sorner; 
a term used only for those who are 
not forced by poverty, but by idle- 
ness or avidity induced to live in 
luxury at the expense of others. 

In this way Lady Ormond shifted 
among her relations, even after she 
had means to have a home in respect- 
able privacy. Susannah of Glam- 
nns and her sister Sarah were taken 
to Drmnmond Castle on the death 
of their mother. Lord Scroop of 
England, a &iend of Lord Drum- 
mond, obtained the hand of the fair 
Stisaimab; and the Marquis d'Au- 


teuil, a French nobleman, waacapti- 
vated by the lively Sarfih. These 
ladies profited by the example of 
their aunt, Lady Drummond^ and suf- 
fered less in correcting their foibtes, 
than they would have hod to endure 
from the consequences of disingenu- 
ous proceedings, I^ady Glammis 
did not live to see the marriage of 
her younger daughters, nor the ele- 
vation of her son. Worn out by the 
harassing anxiety of self- created 
sorrows, resulting frmn her own ma- 
chinations, she died soon after Lord 
Ormond and his lady became con- 
spicuous for domestic misery, which 
happened within the first year of 
their union. Andrew of Glammis, 
warmly attached to his aunt, Lady 
Drummond, and conceiving the high- 
est esteem for her lord, gave himself 
up to then* influence. His worth 
and ability recommended him to the 
Lord Regent Murray ; his titles were 
restored, and he was among the first 
of the nobles who publicly professed 
the reformed religion, Mary of G lam- 
mis took the veil, and survived only 
till lo48, when the disease known 
at that time by the name of sweating 
I sickness spread through the monas- 
tery of Vallis Lucis. Tlic lady ab- 
bess and her niece, the sister Mary, 

I expired in the* same hour: death 
I spared them the grief of witnessing 
the suppression of their convent. 

Such was the private life of Bri- 
tons in ancient times. The customs 
of England and Scotland were near- 
ly similar, making allowances ibr tho 
difference between *a kingdom en- 
riched by commerce, and a state 
[ dependent only upon limited internal 
resources. Domination and often 
cruelty to female youth prevailed in 
general; and the austerities they in- 
flicted subtracted much from the 
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happiness of the oppressors. They 
were strangers to that blissful reci- 
procation of kind sympathies, affi- 
ance, and concord, Which sweeten, 


adorn, and dignify the domestic circle 
to refined and enlightened moderns. 


B;G. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD WILSON, 

Extracted from Temmoaies to the Genius and Memory qf Richard Wilson, Esq, 

Ay T. Wright, £V' 


Tills great landscape-painter, a 
distinguished ornament of the British 
school, was the third son of a cler- 
gyman in Mon^omery shire: his fa- 
ttier was of a very respectable family 
in that county, in which he possess- 
ed a small benefice; bu|: soon after 
tlie birth of our artist, he was collat- 
ed to the living of Mould in Flint- 
shire. His mother was of the family 
of Wynne of Leeswold. They had 
six sons and a daughter, all of whom 
died unmarried. The eldest son ; 
obtained a situation in Mould as col- j 
lector of customs, and died two years i 
after the painter. The second was j 
a clergyman, who had good pre- 1 
ferment in Ireland. Richard, born I 
1713, was the third. The fourth was 
a tobacconist at Holywell: he after- 
wards went to Pennsylvania, where 
he died* The youngest, when a lit- 
tle boy, was killed by part of the 
Barley-Hill at Mould foiling upon 
him, whilst playing under it. Miss 
Wilson was an attendant on Lady 
Sandown, a lady of the bed-cham- 
ber to Qjiieen Caroline, through whose 
means Richard was introduced to 
the royal family. It is not known 
that any of the family of Wilson had 
a taste for painting except Richard, 
whose marked predilection for draw- 
ing discovered itself when be was 
quite a child* At that early period 
he might frequently be seen tracing 
figures upon the wall with a buimt 
stick. His relation. Sir George 


I Wynne, took him to London, where 
he was placed under the tuition of 
I one Wright, a portrait-painter in Co- 
vent-Garden, unnoticed by Walpole. 
Wilson, however, acquitted so much 
knowledge from his master, as to 
become equal to most of his contem- 
poraries in that line of art. He 
must also have acquired a degree of 
rank in his profession, as about the 
year 174*8, he painted a large pic- 
ture of George III. when Prince of 
Wales, with his brother the late 
Duke of York, whicli was done for 
Dr. Hayter, Bishop of Norwich, at 
that time tutor to the prince. He 
also painted another portrait of the 
same august personage, from which 
there is a me/xotint engraving by 
Faber. The original picture is an- 
nounced as in the collection of the 
Rev. Dr. Ascough, and is dated 1 7o 1 . 
There is also a halfdength portrait 
of the late Marquis of Rockingham, 
painted by Wilson in Italy. It is in 
the style of Rembrandt, and belongs 
to Lord Fitz william, who brought it 
from his seat, Wentworth- House, 
to his residence in Grbsvenor-sqtniTe, 
where it was at the time that Ed- 
wards wrote his Anecdotes of 
erSf who remarks, ** that in this picture 
Wilson made great use of osphaltum 
throughout, to produce the deep 
transparent tones of Rembrandt.-*- As 
a portrait-painter,” continues this 
writer, Wikon is not sufficiently 
I known, nor are hk works marked 
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by any traits which distinguish them | 
from the general manner which then 
prevailed among his contemporaries. 
No decided character can therefore 
be affixed to them. It may, however, 
be asserted, that in drawing a head he 
was not excdled by any of the portrait- 
painters of hk time. A proof of 
this was formerly in the possession 
of J« Kichards, Esq. one of the found- 
ers and secretary to the lioyai Aca- 
demy : it is the portrait of Alderman 
Smith, drawn before Wilson went 
abroad. It is executed ii^lack and 
white chalk, as large as^ife, upon 
brown French paper, and is treated 
in a bold masterly manner. But this 
is not a work which can authorize 
the critic to consider him as superior 
to the other portrait-painters of his 
day.’* 

After having practised some time 
in London, he was enabled, by the 
assistance of his relations, to travel 
into Italy, where he continued the 
study of portrait-painting, being still 
unacquainted with tlie bias of his 
genius. He frequented good socie- 
ty, and was much respected by his 
countrymen abroad. Wilson proba- 
bly might have remained ignorant of 
the peculiar bent of his talents, but 
for the following circumstance: One 
day while waiting for the coming 
home of Zuccarelli, upon whom he 
had called at Venice, he made a 
sketch in oil from the window of the 
apartment; with which that artist 
was so highly pleased, that he strong- 
ly recommended him to apply him- 
self to, landscape-painting. 

Another occurrence, which hap- 
pened nqt long afterwards, tended to 
confirm, him in his inclination to fol- 
low, tliat pursuit. The celebrated 
Flinch painter Vernet, whose works 
at tl^(, period were held in the high- 


I' est estimation, happening one day, 

I while bodi tliese artists were study^ 
I ing in Rome, to visit Wilsonls paint- 
i ing-room, was so struck with a land- 
I scape lie had painted, that he re- 
I quested to become the possessor of 
j it, offering ill exchange one of his 
i best pictures. The proposal was roa- 
1 dily accepted, and the picture deli- 
I vered to Vernet, who, with a libcra- 
I lity as commendable as it is rare, 

I placed it in liis exhibition-room, and 
I recommended the painter of it to the 
I particular attention of the cogno- 
j scenti, as well as to the English iio- 
I bility and gentry who hap])ened to 
be visiting the city. “ Don’t talk of 
my landscapes when you have so 
clever a fellow in your countryman 
Wilson,” was the observation of this 
liberal French artist. 

Though there is reason to believe 
that Wilson had painted some land- 
scapes before he went abroad*, yet 
it is certain he did not commence 
a regular course of that study un- 
til after he had been some time in 
Italy. When he began, liowever, 
he did not waste his time or subju^ 
gate his powers to the uiiimproving 
drudgery of copying pictures of the 
old masters, but contented himself 
with making his observations upon 
their works, and afterwards confirm- 
ing those observations by his stu- 
dies from nature. Of the originality 
of his style we are convinced by 
inspecting his works, and in most of 
them he has represented the general 
character of Italy with more decided 
precision than can be found in the 
works of his predecessors, llis stu^ 

* I’here is a print engraved by J 8. 
Miller from a picture painted by 11. Wil- 
son, a View of Dover^ without date, 
but generally supposed to have been ex- 
ecuted before he went abroad. 
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dies in bndscape must have been 
attended with rapid success ; for it is 
well known that he had pupils in 
that line while at Romei and bis 
works were so much esteemed, that 
Mengs painted his portrait, for which 
Wilson in return painted a land- 
Boape. 

He remained abroad six years, 
having left England in 1740, and 
a*etumed in 17^. His residence 
in London after his return was over 
the north arcade of the Piazza, Co- 
vent-Gardcii. He afterwards lived 
in Charlotte -street, Fitzroy-square, 
and also in Great Queen-street, Lin- 
cobf s-Inu-Fields,in apartments which 
have been since occupied by Mr. 
Theed the sculptor. Besides the 
above-mentioned, he is said to have 
had several other places of abode; 
following his great instructiess Na- 
ture into the fields in Mary-le-bonc, 
and changing his quarters as often as 
his view was intercepted by the erec- 
tion of a new building, with more 
regard perhaps to his love of land- 
scape than to his pecuniary circum- 
atances. At one period he resided 
at the corner of Foley-place, Great 
Portland-street. His last abode in 
London was at a mean house in Tot- 
tenham - street, Tottenham - Court- 
road, in which he occupied the first 
and second floors, almost without 
iumiture. 

To the first exhibition of 1760, in 
the great room at Spring-Gardens, 
be sent his picture of Niobe, which 
confirmed the reputation he had pre- 
viously gained a landscape-painter. 
It was bought by William Duke of 
Cumberland, and came afterwards 
into the possession of H. K. H. the 
Duke of Gloucester. In 1765, he 
exhibited, with other pictures, a 
View of Rome from the Vilia Mada- 


or rather perhaps from the neigh** 

; bourhood of Monte Mario; a capi- 
talperformanoe,>which wTiBpuvebksod 
j by the then Marquis of Taviatoek. 

! At the institution of the Royal Aca- 
; demy, Wilson was chosen one of the 
; foUTulers; and after the. death of 
I Hayman, he solicited for the situation 
! of librarian, which he retained until 
he retired into Wales. 

He appears to have possessed the 
powers of his mind when every thing 
I else seemed almost to have fail^ him ; 

I and duipg the last two years of 
his life,'* 4s Sir Geoi^e Beaumont, 
who was .well acquainted with Wil- 
son, very obligingly informs me, a 
feeble flash of what he once was 
would occasionally burst out, and 
his sound and unerring principles 
produced a considerable effect, — I 
j have,” continued this gentleman, ‘‘ a 
small picture done by him in this last 
i stage; and although it is nearly void 
, of form, and the trembling haixl and 
1 failing eye visible in every touch; yet 
'Still there is a general effect,: sup- 
! ported by breadth and hue, which a 
! judicious* imitator might transform 
to a Wilson.” 

The last years of Wilson’s Ufe-were 
passed with his brother in Mould, 
and with his relation, the late Mrs. 
Catherine Jones of Colomondie, near 
the village of Lkmverris, now called 
Loggerheads, a few miles fromMould. 
At the time of his residence in that 
neighbourhood, he had nearly lost 
his memory, and was reduced to a 
state of childishness. Rd. Lloyd, a 
servant, living not many years ago at 
Colomondie, attended him in hie last 
moments* He at first only complain- 
ed of a cold, but upon retiring to 
bed, almost immediately expired* 
His remains are interred in >the 
churchyard at Mould, near the north 
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end 4jf the cliureh r a gravestone has 
been erected^ these few years, 
by Mfs« GarnonS) upon which is the 
ibUowingjnscription : 

The i*emainsof ilichard Wilson, 
Esq. Member of the Royal Acade- 
my of Artistsi Interred May 1 5, 1 78^, 
aged 09-” ♦ * * ♦ ♦ * e 

With a view of obtaining some 
further account of Wilson, I deter- 
mineil to visit the country which 
gave him births I accordingly made 
a journey into that part of North 
Wales, and after inspecting the 
neatdooking town of Mould, and 
examining more particularly its in- 
teresting churchyard, arrived at the 
small village of Loggerheads. This 
singular appellation owes its origin 
to the subject of the sign painted 
by Wilson for the village ale-house, 
and upon wlueh are exhibited the 
heads of two very jolly-looking fel- 
lows, grinning and staring out of the 
picture towards the spectator; un- 
clerneatli are written, in very legible 
characters, the words, ‘‘ We three 
Loggerheads be.” The painting re- 
tains its elevated situation to this 
day, though perhaps little of the 
original colour may remain, it having 
been more than once retouched since 
Wilson’s time. The innkeeper, ne- 
vcrtlieless, sets a liigh value upon 
this appendage to his house, which 
no doubt lias induced many a travel- 
ler, perhaps from motives of curiosi- 
ty alone, to step in, and try what sort 
of entertainment might be found, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary mode 
of salutation which greets him on 
his arrival at the door. 

Adjoining^ to this very ])icturesque 
and interesting village, which, within 
these few, years, enjoyed the tran- 
quillity of ^retired valley, ami through 
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which runs a beautifol stream, is 
j Colomondie, the elegant seat of Mias 
1 Ganions, bequeathed to her by her 
aunt, Mrs. Jones. This last-men* 
tioned lady was a relation of Wil- 
son’s; and in this house, erected upon 
an elevated and a most lovely situa- 
tion, our great artist dosed his eardi- 
ly career. 

At Colomondie, an appellation de- 
rived from the I^atin word CoUmba^ 
a dove, Wilson spent the latter ymft 
of his days after he retired from 
London. 

The old gardener of the place, 
Richard Lloyd, a man very far ad- 
vanced in years, rcraember(*d Wil- 
son well, and was his attendant, os 
he himself informs us, when he d^.. 
According to this man’s account, the 
finances of our artist at the time of 
his decease were not so confined as 
has been reported, he having sue-* 
ceeded to some ])roperty upon the 
death of his brother. It was in con- 
sequence of this acquisition, and the 
declining state of his health, that he 
determined to remove from the me- 
tropolis, and spend the remainder of 
his days in his native country. At 
Colomondie I observed several of 
Wilson’s pictures in an unfinished 
state, with two or three merely in 
dead colour. The subject of one 
of them was the Atalanta, of which, 
as is well known, there is an engrav- 
ing; also a small picture, a View 
of the llock and River ^ in the 
neighbourhood . Those pictures were 
brought by Wilson upon his retiring 
from Ijondon. At*a little distance 
from the house, on either side of the 
road, are two ancient Scotch firs, ex- 
tremely picturesque in their forms, 
said to have been favourite trees of 
Wilson’s, and which he more than 
X X 
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once introduced into liis composi- j 
tions. Adjoining to them is a station 
commanding a fine view of the rocks 
about Llanverris, much admired by 
him. In the grounds belonging to 
the Miss Garnons of Colomondie, at 
some distance from the house, was a 
large stone, to which Wilson, in the 
latter part of his life, often resorted, 
it being a favourite seat with this 
great observer of nature. During 
his rambles, it was frequently Ins 
custom to be attended by a New- 
foundland dog; and it so happened, 
that one day, accompanied by his 
faithful companion, the aged painter 
slipped from tlie stone upon which 
lie had been seated, and unable to 
regpver himself, would, in all likeli- 
hood, have perished on the spot, had 
not timely assistance arrived. The 
sagacious animal, seeing the situation 
of his master, ran howling to the 
house, soliciting the attention of the 
servants with simiificant looks, and 
pulling at the same time the skirts of | 
tliiir clothes with liis teeth, directed 
them to the spot, and thus was the 
means of rescuing his liclplcss master 
from a state of considerable danger. 

In an upper room in the house at 
Colomondie is the bed on which 
Wilson breathed his last. In shew- 
ing this apartment, old Richard Idoyd 
related to us how some painter, up- 
on being told of the circumstance, 
stretched himself upon the bed, in 
order that he might be able to say, 
he had lain where this great artist had 
terminated his life, so deep was the 
veneration be entertained for this 
justly celebrated painter. * * * ♦ 

Wilson appears to have been par- 
tial to his native country, and is known 
to have declared, that in his opinion 
the scenery of Wales afforded every 


requisite for a landscape-painter, wdie- 
tiler in the sublime or in the pasto- 
ral representations of nature. In 
the possession of Sir Watkin Wil- 
liams Wynne, Bart, are several pic- 
tures painted by Wilson, represent- 
ing well-known places in that coun- 
try; there are also six views in Wales, 
engraved from paintings by him. 

In person Wilson was somewhat 
above tho middle -size, of robust 
make, and rather corpulent: his head 
at the same time being large in pro- 
portion to the rest of his figure. 
During tlie latter years of his life, his 
face became red and was covered 
with blotches; he had a remarkably 
large nose, and was much displeas- 
ed if any one happened to observe 
it. Tills perhaps may be attributed, 
in a certain degree, to liis fondness 
for a pot of porter, to which it was 
his custom not unfrequcntly to resort, 
and which at all times he prefer- 
red to the more expensive beverage, 
wine, even though it might he placed 
before him. He wore a wig tied or 
platted behind into a knocker or club, 
and a triangular cocked hat, accord- 
ing to the costume of the time. 

Depression and mortification, awa- 
kened by neglect, it may naturally 
be supposed could not fail to operate 
severely upon such a mind as AV^il- 
son’s, in wliich that sensibility so 
necessarily allied to a refinement of 
taste must have predominated in a 
very high degree: the consequence 
of this was, that he became negli- 
gent of himself both in person and 
manners. 

Mr. Northcote's impression of Wil- 
son was, as the author has been cre- 
dibly informed, “ that his mind was 
as refined and intelligent as his per- 
son and manners were coarse and 
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repulsive; aud that discernment and ^ 
familiarity with hina were necessary . 
to discover the unpolished jewel be- ! 
neath its ferioiginous coat.” lie ; 
appears indeed to have been much | 
respected and highly esteemed by 
those wlio Were acquainted with his 
real nature and disposition. The i 
late Mr. Stowers of Chartcr-House- 
squarc, an amateur pupil and com- 
panion of Wilson's, is well knowm to 
have entertained the very highest 
esteem for the man, no less than ad- 
miration for his works, and reg«ird- 
ed Wilson as a very honourable cha- 
racter, and delighted much in his 
blunt honesty and intelligence of I 
conversation. Mr. S. distinctly re- | 
members, that his father often repeat- !| 
ed conversations of his with Wilson, ; 
in which the painter would lament i 
the destiny which had denied him j 
the initiation into some trade or ])ro- ; 
fession, in wdiich he might have con- j 
tributed that to the wants of society j 
wliich would have supplied the com- j 
forts and enjoyments of life to him- 1 


self, instead of devoting him to an 
art which, while it fosters tire senri- 
hilities of our nature, does not aU 
ways secure to the artist a remu- 
neration for liis anxious endeavours. 
VVith such sentiments^ nevertheless, 
prompted as they must too surely 
liave been by spleen and disappoint- 
ment, there cannot remain a doubt 
but that Wilson was influenced by 
motives of Jiiglier consideration ; since, 
notwithstanding his necessities, no 
hopes afterwards could ever tempt 
him to forsake his art. His add ress, 
according to the report of one wdio 
was 'well acquainted with him, was 
rather pleasing; and he made no mys- 
tery of his manner of painting, a li- 
berality it is to be feared not always 
so conspicuous in the conduct of the 
artist. IJis method appears to have 
been sldlv and full of reflection, espe- 
cially in finishing his pictures, fre- 
({uently receding fi’om them, in or- 
der to consider more advantageously 
their eflcct. 


EXTRAOUDINAIIY EFFECTS OF AN EARTHQUAKE IN 

SCOTLAND. 

TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 

The high and acknowledged ■ 

O O 

merit of your elegant and compre- ! 
hensive periodical is peculiarly felt ’ 
in affording amusement, interest, and | 
edification for all • professions — I ! 
must say almost to every condition of | 
readers. Perhaps the curious par- I 
ticulars now submitted to them are I 
without a parallel in these kingdoms, 
though the awful conciussion in which 
the jrfienomerfa have been supposed 
to originate, was perceived over se- 
veral extensive counties of northern 
Scotland. Indeed the physical ef- 


fects wxrc so little considered by the 
honest rustics among whom they 
took ])lace, that eight years elapsed 
before they were made knowm to a 
person who thought them deserving 
of investigation and record. 

The evening of August 13, 1810, 
was beautifully scrprie; the thermo- 
meter at 00 degrees, the barometer 
at 29.8, when at twenty-five minutes 
past ten, a violent shock of an earth- 
quake w’as felt from north-west to 
south-east. At Inverness the beau- 
tiful spire of the gaol and court- 
' house was thrown about eight inches 
X X 2 
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oiF the perpendicular; many chim- 
neys were thrown down; and in one 
court no less than seven vents were 
damaged^ and houses rent fin>m top 
to bottom. At Nairn the glass and 
stone ware in many houses was heard 
to rattle; the bells rung; and the 
dogs howled, ns if conscipus of a pre- 
ternatural agitation, which attended 
a rumbling noise that passed rapidly 
as it were underneath the streets. 
In one house a pair of canary birds 
dropped down dead . At Fort C eorge 
the ramparts were so shaken, that 
the sentinels challenged, as they be- 
lieved, an attempt to burst open the 
gates. The sea appeared tremen- 
dously tossed into foaming eddies, 
an^ the east end of the old Beauly 
Priory was thrown down. The mer- 
cury in the barometer rose and fell 
with a tremulous movement Tor some 
time subsequent to the shock of the 
earthquake; and a small fire-ball was 
observed in the air, in a direction 
from north to south, just as the mo- 
mentary commotion subsided. A 
slight agitation and low hollow sound 
were noticed by some pe^’sons who 
happened to be awake at one o’clock 
in the morning of the 14th. In the 
inland and mountainous district of 
Strathspey the earthquake was less 
violent than on the seacoast; but in 
four different parishes, situated with- 
in a range of ten miles, five children 
were fouiul to he next day, the I4th 
of August, deprived of the use of 
their limbs. W'e shall detail the par- 
ticulars so far as circumstances could 
be recollected by their parents or 
friends after the lapse of eight years. 

Isabel Frazer, parish of Duthil, 
Straths^Kiy, a twin, was from her 
birth of a delicate constitution, and 
liad been confined to bed three weeks 
preceding tliC earthquake: yet she 


' had no debility in her Iiinb«> excejM:- 
' ing a general weakness in her vrhole 
frame, occasioned by a low fever. 
She was at the -time of the cardie 
quake about seven years old. Being 
I questioned, she declares that she 
I neither attended to the noise nor the 
I shock of the earthquake, but dis- 
I tinctly remembers being unable to 
move on the following day. She was 
i two years confined to bed after that 
event, and in this helpless state was 
taken to the town of Nairn in a cart, 
her father having been advised by 
a traveller to give her a chance of re- 
covery from using the salt-bath. In 
a few weeks slie found benefit from 
sea-bathing; ami by perseverance in 
that remedy can walk a short dis- 
tance, though she 1ml ts a little, and 
could not endure fatigiie. 

James Grant, parish of Abernethy, 
was a healthy child, five years old, 
previous to the earthquake. Next 
day he was found to have lost the 
power of his right leg. It is now wi- 
thered, and the boy goes on crutches. 

Christian Grant, parish of Inver- 
allan, a lively, active, healthy girl, 
about eight years old, was found on 
the 14th August, 1810, to be inca- 
pable of locomotion. She is crippled 
in both legs. 

A destitute orphan, — Robertson, 
was left at two years old to the care 
of his grandmother, a beggar-wo- 
man, generally resident in the pavisli 
of Cromclale. He had no defbet in 
his limbs till the day after the earth- 
quake, when it appeared he could 
not move one leg. It is now emaci- 
ated and shrunken, and 1ms always 
been more and more wasted since 
the earthquake. Croradale and Inver- 
' allan are united parishes^ 

— Mitchel, a girl beloDging to the 
parish of Kincardine, between Abet- 
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netby amt Bothemurclius, vas four 
yeaprs old in August 181G, and ap- 
parently in sound health. The day 
after the earthquake both her legs 
were powerless, and she remains a 
cripple. 

It is much to be regretted that the 
preceding facts were not known be- 
fore the persons immediately c(^i- 
cerned had ceased to remember the 


j minute circumstances attending each 
case. It w ould seem that the state 
of the patients w^as not regarded us 
being connected witli the earthquake 
in any individual f tiU one, more re- 
flecting than the rest, lieard that se- 
veral had suffered, and thought of 
tracing the cause of so many inflic- 
lions occurring in the same niglit. 

B. Ck 


JACK 

My mind is of such a nature that 
it will take nothing for granted, and 
will never rest satisfied till it has 
sifted a thing to the very bottom. 
This propensity, I confess, lias cost j 
me a deal of trouble: but I do not ! 
consider the time so taken up to have j 
been entirely lost; for, in the course 
of my investigations, I have made 
some discoveries, which, I trust, will 
prove useful to mankind. 

In the pei’usal of history it was, of 
coui'so, one of my chief objects to 
trace effects to their causes; and, in 
following up the analysis, I have 
clearly discerned the primary causes 
of the rise ami fall of empires in ap- 
parently the most trivial circumstan- 
ces; and tills in a manner perfectly 
satisfactory to iny ow'n mind, as 
well as to those to whom I have 
communicated the results of my rc- 
aearches. But I have not been con- 
tenteil with thus discovering the sour- 
ces of events. By infinite labour and 
the minutest investigation, I have suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining the signs by 
which the existence of those causes 
maybe known. I do not mean what 
are commonly called “ signs of the 
time$/’ which “ he who runs may 
read.” The signs I speak of are not 
of such magnitude as to be visible 
to the common eye, nor even to that 
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of the philosopher, unless througli 
the medium of a microscope: for, as 
in the human frame disease often 
springs from the slightest cause, and 
that perhaps imperceptible even to 
the patient himself; so in the body 
politic the germs of ruin may exist, 
and be visible only to those who, 
though they may not absolutely be 
gifted with second-sight, possess that 
minute siigacity which enables them 
to determine the existence of causes, 
and to foresee effects. 

As may be supposed, my first ob- 
ject has been to apply my theory to 
my own country; and I regret to say, 
that in so doing, I have already dis- 
covered the seeds of decay in this, to 
all appearance, prosperous state, 
j The first sign I perceived was about 
; twelve years ago, when I accidentally 
saw a British sailor walking (not roU- 
ing) up the 11 igli-street of Portsmouth 
with suapenders to his trowsers^! This 
circuini^nce, trifling as it may ap- 
pear, I confess, struck me with a 
kind of superstitious horror. As tlie 
suspenders crossed each other over 
! his shoulders, it seemed to me as if 
j fate had put its “ mark on him.” By 
a natural reference, my forebodings 
extended from my country’s defend- 
1 ers to my country itself; and I saw in 
I perspective, and I fear not altoge- 
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tber in imagination, tlie pride of the 
British empire humbled in the dust. 

This sign I carefully noted at the 
time; but I did not then draw the 
attention of the public to it, as I 
was not then absolutely convinced 
of the justice of my theory, and as 
I wished to submit it, in some mea- 
sure, to the test of experience. The 
delay has, I lament to add, served 
but to confirm my first impressions. 
The impious custom alluded to has 
now become prevalent among our 
seamen (tars 1 can hardly call them), 
and the progress of decay in these 
pillars of the state has since become 
rapid. Pig-tails gracefully platted 
down the back have disappeared. 
The cheeks are no longer of unequal 
protuberance, owing to an ample 
plug of the pungent herb. Jack pre- 
fers wish-wash tea or radical powder 
to grog, the liquor of life.’* In- 
stead of pronouncing the names of j 
ships, such as the Billy Ruffian and 
the Polly Famous, according to their 
true English significations, he twists 
the words so that you would actually 
suppose them to have been taken out 
of Lempriere’s Dictionary. The eter- 
nal fiddle no longer goes it on Point 
and the Barbican. Sailors may be 
seen walking arm in arm with sol- 
diers, or steering up the street, like 
a steam-vessel in the wind’s eye, 
without making a single tuck. And 
things have come to such a pitch, 
that tars may be seen begging with 
two legs on and both eyes open. In 
short, Jack has now become an am- 
phibious animal. *What need wc say 
more? 

The decline has been almost as 
great and as rapid among tlie offi- 
cers. The lieutenants have got epau- 
lettes. The button in which Rodney 
fought and Nelson died has been 
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changed; and a naval officer may 
now enter a room in plain clothes, 
and not be known fet a sailor. O 
temporal () mores! Where shall we’ 
now find a Pipei*, a Trunnion, or a 
Morgan? Alas! the breed is ex-^ 
tinct! 

Then again, admirals arc equer- 
ries and grooms of the chamber. 
Post -captains are aides - de - camp* 
Commanders arc no longer captains. 
The first-lieutenant is no better than 
an adjutant. The mid is such a 
dandy, that he might be taken for 
an aspirant: he no longer orders 
duck and green peas in tlie middle 
of winter, and can pass a dock-yard 
maty without a frown. The master 
is a petiUmaitre. The purser smells 
more of rose-water than of cheese. 
The surgeon might pass for a fa- 
shionable accoucheur, the boatswain 
fora serjeant-major, and the carpen- 
ter for an upholsterer. The marine 
1 officer can now venture to hold up 
liis head. The chaplain is no lon-r 
ger caterer to the mess, taking more 
care of the bodies than of the souls 
of his flock. The duty fore and aft 
is carried on without a single oath; 
and to sum up all, the wooden walls 
of Old England are going headlong 
to perdition. 

What is the consequence.^ The 
British flag has been tarnished. The 
Americans have beat us on our own 
element. Men of war have made 
way for steam-vessels, with a chim- 
ney for a mast and a column of smoke 
for a pendant. Naval officers com- 
mand them, with a thermometer for a 
speaking-trumpet; the captain stands 
over the boiler and directs the pad- 
dles. The glory of the British na- 
vy evaporates in steam, or is con*- 
densed into a bucket, and the safety 
of a gallant crew lies in a valve. 
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Oh! that I should live to see the day 
when a British line -of -battle ship 
was led by A nose by a floating 
tea-kettle ! 

Balloons, I suppose, will next come 
into play. Then adieu to the great- 
ness of Old England! We cannot 


expect to cut such capers in the air 
as we have done on the sea. We 
shall have too many and too power- 
ful competitors on that element, which 
is alike open to all. 

“ Dclcnda cst Cartliagol” 

B. 


TIIEODORO PALEOLOGUS. 


I N the chancel of Llandulph church 
there is a mural monument, with the 
following inscription: 

“ Here lyeth the body of Tiieodoro 
rAiii'OLOGUS, of Pisaiieo in Italy, de- 
scended from the iinpcryal lyne of the 
last Christian Emperors of Greece ; being 
the sonne of Cainilio, being the sonne 
of Prosper, the sonne of Tiieodoro, tlie 
sonne of John, the sonne of Thomas, 
the second lirother to Constantine Pa- 
leologus, the eighth of that name, and the 
last of the lyne that raygnod in Con- 
stantinople, until subdued by the Turks; 
who married with Mary Calls, of Ilad- 
leye in SufFolke, and had issue five chil- 
dren, Thcodoro, John, Ferdiiiando, Ma- 
ria, and Dorothy; and departed tliis life 
at Clyfton the 2 1st of January, 163G.” 

Mahomet, second Phnperor of the j 
Turks, says of Thomas, the bro- j 
thcr of Constantine, that in the great j 
country of the Peloponnesus he found 
many slaves, and not a man but 
Theodoro Paleologiis. 

After defending the castle of Sa- 
limonica a whole year against the 
Turks, and all hope of relief being 
abandoned, he made his escape from 
that fortress, and fled to Italy, where 
Pope Pius II. allowed him a pension 
till his death. It is probable that 
Theodoro; the descendant of Tho- 
mas, sought an asylum in England, 
in consequence of the hostility to the 
Greeks shewn by Pope Paul V. and 
Gregory XV. Above the inscrip- 
tion, upon an escutcheon of brass. 


are engraven two turrets, with the 
figure of an eagle having two heads, 
and resting a claw upon each turret. 

Amidst the awful gloom, the so- 
lemn stillness of Hadley chapel, Ma- 
ry, the daughter of a renowned knight, 
aspirates at the foot of the cross her 
evening prayers. The first haw- 
thorn-blossom is less fair than her 
slender neck, shaded by ringlets of 
glossy clicsnut-brown, flowing even 
lower than the skirts of her embroi- 
dered purple vesture. The graceful 
arch of her eyebrows, her polished 
forehead, and hazle eyes, brilliant, 
yet sweet in their various lustre, are 
raised in devotion to the symbol of 
Divinity; and the drops that trem- 
ble on her long silken eyelashes are 
shed from a heart solicitous to know 
and obey the truth. Reared by her 
mother in the superstitions of the 
church of Rome, and impressed witli 
fond reverence for her deceased pa- 
rent, the arguments of her beloved 
and loving father incline her to the 
refonned faith. Her snow’-whitc ta- 
per fingers hold a rosary, but her 
enlightened reason questions tlie ef- 
ficacy of this papistical rite, and an 
instructor approaclies to set at rest 
her wavering convictions. Her rapt 
spirit heeds not the jarring hinges 
of the ponderous gate, until a faint 
groan dispels the pious entrancc- 
j ment. A youth, wrapped in a dark 
j mantle, has sunk beside her; she 
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starts up, drops the rosary for ever: 
in a moment the chapel lamp is in 
her hand, and with eager cuiiosity 
she examines the features of the 
stranger. The hue of death is upon 
his countenance, the seat of manly 
beauty; and through a rent in his 
cloak, the welling tide of life oozes 
apace. Mary unties his sash, the 
costly workmanship of foreign arti- 
sans: but she observes not the rich 
texture of his apparel; her thoughts 
are only of the wound in his side, 
and she hastens to apprise her fa- 
ther. Happily her step-dame has 
gone to visit her brother, the Lord 
Iloyderne, where she has been seiz- 
ed with a tedious sickness. Before 
the haughty Lady Balls has recover- 
ed and come home, the stranger is 
restored to health. 

He had refused to tell his name 
and lineage, requesting to be known 
by the appellative of Pisaneo. He 
loves Mary, whose tender cares pro- 
longed his life; and fervidly admiring 
in Pisaneo all the attributes of a he- 
ro, she cautions him to reveal nothing 
to her fiither, as he would impart it 
to his dame, and she would make it 
public, far as birds skim the air, or 
rivers lave the grassy turf of Eng- 
land. Mary perceives her step-mo- 
ther casting looks of suspicion upon 
her and Pisaneo, and certain the 
wrath of her father would be excited, 
she elopes with her lover, and they 
settle in happy obscurity at Llan- 
dulph in Cornwall, where the Romish 
foith is abjured by Mary, and she 
embraces tbc doctrines professed by 
her spouse. 

Two sons entwine the nuptial tie 
more firmly on their parental hearts, 
when the political and religious trou- 
bles of England are aggravated by 
contagious disease. Pisaneo is, laid 


upon the pillow of sufiering,; and 
Mary, searching for remedy he had 
brought from Italy,fpens a packet 
containing an imperial ring. ]^er 
confiding soul could not harbour a 
thought that its dearest object had 
pui*l()ined the royal signet; or, if 
found by accident, that he would not 
have sought out the rightful owner. 
He must be hhnself the representa- 
tive of the Grecian dynasty. Anx- 
iously she waited his convalescence; 
she would not disturb his weakened 
frame by agitating interrogatories 
till his strength should be renewed. 
He recovers; she iix|uire3, and he 
confesses his name ami style asThe- 
odoro Paleologus, son to the illustri- 
ous hero, Thomas 11. brotherof Con- 
stantine Paleologus, the eighth of 
that baptismal name ; but he was un- 
der a solemn vow not to disclose it, 
until the hand of Providence should 
be manifested in leading to the dis- 
covery. Flying from his persecutors 
ill Italy, he liad taken refuge in Eng- 
land, and journtiying in quest of an 
asylum, he was beset by robbers, 
wounded, and succoured by the love- 
ly Mary: yet on the bed of languish- 
ing his ring had not been observed, 
and therefore he was bound to con-i^ 
ceal his name ; but the trustful Ma- 
ry had committed to him her happi- 
ness, without searching profoundly 
into the mystery enveloping his fate; 
and the descendant of mighty em- 
perors, and the fair offspring of 
knightly valour, unknown, poor, a^nd 
neglected, had laboured for the ne- 
cessaries of life, and found wealth in 
each other and in their children. 

Notwithstanding this -disejoverj, 
Mary arose with the sun, in c^ieer- 
ful contentment to resume her house- 
hold cares, and then to join 
dorpinweedir^ their ittflie. gar^n^ 
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and gathiriB|rliOrl»gfe for tU'eir cov'. 
Sumniei^ k^Mjjj^iiim Uaivd pnaaod 
awo^ Ih caJhn fip|^ent« The hdan 
of iPheodoro Kghtened by shar- 
ing With hi« best-6eloved the ge<Jret 
of lus origin, Und her esteem for 
him rose higher, because he conde- 
scehd'ed so far beneath tiis exalted 
pretehsions. The flame of civil war 
rages through the winti'y season; but 
peace and love ^orn the cotUige of 
Theodoro and Mary. Their babes 
are hushed in sleep; Mary is busied 
with her distaff ; and the princely 
Theodoro, with the tools of a cob- 
bler in his hand, repairs a shoe for 
bis slumbering boy, while he relates 
the^dventures of his youth, and de- 
scribes the smiling sliores of Greece, 
tlie glowing cUmatc and fertile lands 
of Italy; and still his thoughts and 
speech reverted to the region of his 
ancestral dominion, the cradle, the 
nurse, the meridian glory of litera- 
ture, science, and the flue arts. 

Mary found her faculties expand 
and soar, as it were, into a new be- 
ing, <as she listened to her husband; 
his converse poured upon her intel- 
lect a grandeur, an opulence, which, j 
added to the dearer interchanges of 
connubial love, compensated to her 
for all the feudal magnificence she 
resigned in leaving the mansion of 
her father. She rose to spread the 
repast they had earned by pale lamp- 
light; the table is prepared; Mary 
calls upoii Theodoro to blese and to 
partake the viands they are still un- 
tasted, when a low knock at the door 
craved admittance for a benighted 
wanderer; both in compassionate and 
hospitable speed hasten to unbolt the 
dow; an man totters aj^ he 

tl^real^ld. Theodoro 
and Ifayy iippportpim tp tlip wicker 
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chair a]>pr<>priate(l for thft hes^il Qf 
the house: benun^bed and pxhauj^- 
ed, the guest raises hia feeble hand 
in thankfulness, but the foartieulate 
wcH'dd sink from his colourlesa( 

The hosts administer a cordia], 
chafe his shivering Iknh^: reauima]!;^ 
by skilful persevering appliances, t}i0 
wanderer, i^allcd tp conscipusueo^ 
and memory, raises his eyelid^ to 
gaze upon Mary, as she stooped ove^ 
hun to sustain his drooping head* 
“ My child! my child V* lie wildly oxt 
claimed. Mary looked upon him 
with earnest attention. Alas! he 
so changed, that a slight disgni^Ci 
the tattered clpak of a mendicant, 
completely prevented aU recognition 
of her honoured sire.. She fob oq 
her knees, and Theodoro kneeling 
beside l\er, entreated forgiveness for 
tlicir union, unsanetfoned by bis pa-^ 
ternal benedictipn* I pardon and 
bless you from my spuk ipy dupgln 
ter, my son,” he replied ; and ador- 
ed be the good Providence that con- 
ducted me, forlorn and helpless, 
to the dwelling of Pisaneo and ipy 
child.” 

‘‘ I^isaneo no longer,” answered 
Mary; “ I am the thrice-blessed can-f 
sort of Theodoro Paleologus, tlia 
true representative of the Greek emr 
perors. The royal signet suspended 
round his neck will confirm my asser- 
tion.” 

Theodoro drew the signet from iW 
concealment under his vest. “ Mys- 
terious Providence!” said the old 
man, “ I sheltered ,a royal fugitive, 
and he hath made my race illustrious 
for ever. Theodoro, my son, timely 
was your escape from Suffolk. The 
Lord Royderne, brother jto my re- 
lentless dame, has with her bpnspired 
my ruin, bccaitse I have embraced 
Y Y 
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the Protestant fkitli; They accused for all the gold io all the loyal tree*- 
Mb es an accomplice Mdth Felton in suries of £i]rope«d|||m, my father^ 
the assassination of Buckingham, will watch over tbJiPipeMttig miiKk« 
Fehon whs distantly related to me; and form them to be wiae and Slip- 
btit I was not in his confidence — right. Mary and I shall then he 
what avails guiltlessness unprotected, more at leisure to cultivate our small 
against malice armed with power? garden and attend our cattle."* 

The fidelity of an ancient follower “ My father, my dear evefwinduh 
saved me from the unnatural cruelty gent father,” said Mary, “ if you 
of ray wife and ln*other-iii-law. They ' have brought us no gold nor silver, 
Intended to seize my person, and | you have brought what no pi-ecious 
send me abroad under the more un- metal, no gems could purchase; you 
restrained domination of Catholic have extracted from our bosoms the 
priests, to compel me to submit as sting of self-reproach for unfilial con- 
their proselyte. My former domes- duct.** 

tic warned me of their plot. I fled, Squire Balls lived happily with his 
and since I gave up all for conscience daughter and son-in-law in their 
6ake, have been exposed to a thou- lonely cottage, unheeded and seclire; 
sand dangers. The God of mercies and when he was restored to his 
saw the integrity of my heart and rights and properties in Suffolk, the 
shielded me, while oft I was obliged family almost reluctantly quitted their 
to pass even through the midst of 
bigoted and ruthless persecutors. 1 
come to my children worn out by 
hardship and anxiety; I come desti- 
tute of all earthly possessions. I 
grieve that I must be burtliensome, 
lyhere signs of poverty are so mani- 
fest.'* 

** My father,** responded Theo- 
dore, ‘‘ our poverty is indeed self- 
evident; but look on our happy 
healthful countenances, and you will 
be convinced, that very little of earth- 
ly goods may suffice for true enjoy- 
ment. Our children, asleep on that 
humble couch, I would not exchange 

THE GRAVE OF THE SUICIDE. 

From the “ FobOet Me Not, a Present for Christmas and the iVlrtr Year 1835,” 

just published. ' 

, Thou didst not sink by slov/deciiy, 

JiJee some, irbo the . 

But every tie was wrench’d away, 

Just when those tiei were itron^eft 

' Whose is that nameless grave, solitary hi the^tonefieM eirftibr of the 
uhmsirked even by a rude btone br ^imdlyifllfd, Mflealh tile fhawn of 
simple flower? And why is it lying those dark titicl^^fiial^iiithe storm 


calm seclusion, to restune the luxu- 
ries and elegancies of their earlier 
years. Adversity nobly sustained 
had exalted in the opinion of each 
other all the members of that little 
circle; and the feeling of mutual de- 
pendence, which endeared and unit- 
ed them, had become so habitual, 
that the returning tide of prosperity 
could not efiace the impression. Ge- 
nerations have passed into oblivion, 
whilst the fame of Theodoro Paleo- 
logus still lives for the instruction of 
ages unborn. 

B.a 
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swing ibek brushes so heavily about 
it, and osst'o^gj^t avdesolate gloom 
even io; the bm^test hour of sum- 
mef stttisbhio? Why k it apart from 
those other hillocks^ that lie smiling- 
ly together^ as though it alone were 
excluded from the peaceftil commu- 
nioR of the dead? 

That grave does not cover one 
who withered on the stalk of human 
lifei and then quietly dropped from 
it in the sere and yellow leaf; nor 
one that was plucked by the spoiler 
in the bud of infant promise; nor 
yet one wlio shed the leaves of life 
in the foil beauty of maturity: it is 
not the grave of an old person who 
sustained life as a burden, and at 
last welcomed death as a refuge ; or 
of the child who, snatched from the 
cherishing arms of its parents, was 
followed by them with deep but sin- 
less sorrow: nor is it a matron’s 
grave, “ whose lovely and pleasant” 
life is embalmed in the memory of 
many friends. No — it is the memo- 
rial of a “ sleepless soul that perish- 
ed in its pride;” of one who made 
her grave with her own hand, and 
lay down in it without the Christian 
hope of awaking in heaven ; and but 
for the terrible recollections of her j 
last hours, which the grey-liaired | 
villager sometimes whispers in the 
ears of thoughtless youth, of one 
once so fitted to inspire affection and 
contribute to happiness, we might 
say, in sorrow and in truth, ‘‘her me- 
morial ic perished with, her.” 

There is an old man, feeble and 
nearly blind, often wandering about 
the churchyard, but not he was 
wont in former and happier days. 
Then be leaned upon jdie arm of a 
.feis.aiidc^ectioiiate child, who cheer- 
edr biflfj bjf hfw. and soothed 
hwby.heriei^ri^se* ^ Likf; a hwy 


and tottering column .wr^eathed with 
luxuriant ivy, ber ^youtldul iuftience 
preserved^ him from desolation, and 
partially concealed even his decay- 
Throughout the summer evening^ 
the churchyard was tlieir favourite 
resort: for the old man loved to rest 
upon a grave* and survey the wide 
and lovely valley lying at his feet* 
made glorious by the sotting sun; 
while his spirit would melt within 
him, as, turning from that magnifi-r 
cent display of this world’s beauty 
to die surrounding memorials of its 
perishable nature, he felt himself “ a 
stranger and a pilgrim upon earth* 
as all his fathers were.’* And then 
would his young companion prea^ 
near him with the deep affection of 
a young and untroubled heart, lay 
his head on her bosom, and bend 
over it till her long golden tresses 
mixed with his hoary locks, like sun- 
beams upon mountain snows. Then 
would she whisiier to him sweet as- 
surances of her filial love, or sing to 
him a stanza of some old quiet uielqtr 
dy; till, with the eloquence of a fa-r 
ded and now tearful eye, he blessed 
her as the comfort and the glory of 
his age. 

But he is now a neglected, deso- 
late old man ; he has no companion 
in bis evening walks; “ none to watc^i 
near him,” to smile upon him, or to 
speak kindly. Day after day, or 
stormy or fair, or summer or winter, 
be haunts that churchyard, and rest- 
ing against the dark trees which 
shade that lonely qorner, sighs bit- 
terly over the neglected hillock at 
their feet; and bitterly may he sigh, 
for his Ellen sleeps in that nameless 
solitary grave! 

, Alas! how few comprehend the 
workings of a woman’s soul! how 
few know the altitude of virtue w*hich 
. Y y 2 
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It can attain^ or the depths of sorrow 
and degradation ifito which it cffin 
descend! The days of a woman’s 
life along in sameness and sere- 
nity, like the tiny waves of a summer 
brook; her mamiers wear the same 
unperturbed aspect; her hahitoai 
thoughts and feeling^ seem to pre- 
serve a like noiseless tenour;” 
and therefore few suppose that the 
anxieties of ambition, the strivings 
of passion, or the fierce tumults of 
pride, disappointment, and despair, 
can possibly exist beneath so quiet 
a surface. We forget that women 
ore essentially capable of feeling every 
passion, good or bad, even more pow- 
erfully than men. We associate them 
too much in our thoughts with the 
petty details by which they are sur- 
rounded, and deem them constitution- 
ally trifling, becaitse, from education, 
necessity, and habit, they are con- 
tinually placed in contact vdth tri- 
fles. God forbid that the majority 
of females should manifest, or even 
know, the passionate depths of the 
soul! Comparatively few acquire a 
knowledge which involves the sur- 
render of their happiness, and too 
frequently also the sacrifice of their 
worth ; but those few afford us warn- 
ings— salutary though terrible instruc- 
tion to the rest of their sex. Ellen 
was one. 

Reflective, passionate, and proud, 
** emotions were her events.” Not 
merely the mistress, but the compa- 
nion of her own thoughts, the being 
of solitude and reverie, the child of 
impulse, and the slave of sensibility— 
while she existed in the real world, 
akb could be said to Uve only in the 
ideal one of her own creation. Am- 
bidoiM, yet unable to appreciate the 
true distinction which should be 
sought by women; ohorishing that 


morbid refinemeiit of feeling, wbioh 
destroysusefoineasiu||lpeace^bymag- 
ntfyitig the or Us of im, while dimU 
nli^irig their mai^aUevMlioiis; Aazi< 
ided by the gaudy fictions of 
nation, and deluded by the flat- 
teries of ‘her own heart— ifiio turned 
with disgust from the simplicities of 
nature and the sobrieties of trdth; 
rom the regular routine of common 
duties, and the calm enjoyments of eve- 
ry-day life. Restless, woary, and dis- 
ontented, she longed for something 
that should satisfy the grasp of her 
imagination — something that should 
fill the aching \oid within her heart. 
Alas! she forgot that this “ infinite 
gulf cun only be filled by an infinite 
and unchanging object!” 

Thus, by degrees, aconiplete change 
came over her spirit; a change which 
those who surrounded her could not 
understand, and with which there- 
fore they could not sympathize. The 
rose faded from her cheek, the smile 
played less frequently and less sw'eet- 
ly round her lips, sadness too often 
shaded her young fair brow; and 
her manners, once so waitn and cour- 
teous to all, became cold, abrupt, 
and reserved. These changes were 
not the work of a day; though the 
necessity of concentrating their his- 
tory in a few short sentences makea 
that appear sudden and r.apid, which 
was in reality gradual and slow. > ' 
Perhaps had Ellen at this ci'itieal 
period of her life been taken into the 
world by some judicious friend, awd 
gently introduced to things ns fliey 
restUy are^ her mind might yet IwvC 
recovered its energy and her spfirite 
their tone; but limited to ^the seclu- 
sion of a village, she was debarred 
those little pleasurable eMtements, 
whether of eoetie or e6d^»wihich 
were neesssai^ wflnd 
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like hers from pfhying on hiseli^ 
she yielded with propoftionable en^ 
tbixsiesflato'the Vrit tnduence wliteh 
bix)Kethe/m»notbQyofhevUfe. That 
influence uma love} love as it ever 
wBi be felt end cherished faynone of 
Ellen't disposition^ in ad the dd^rium 
and dangC^of intense passion^ But, 
alas! if she proved in her own expe** 
rienoe the full truth of the observa- 
tion, tlmt love is the whole diistory 
of a woman 6 life,** she equally proved 
the justice of its conclusion, diat 
it is only an episode ki the life of a 
man.’* A complete novice in the stu- 
dy of character, and accustomed to 
view every object alternately through 
the glare of imagination or the gloom 
of morbid sensibility, it required lit- 
tle exertion to make her the dupe of 
a being, who added to seniority of 
years a consummate knowledge, not 
merely of books, but of men and 
manners, and the world ; one, skilled 
to wear all aspects, suit all charac- 
ters, and Speak every language, ex- 
cepting that of simple reality and 
truth; one of that class of men who 
treat the young hearts they have 
won like baubles, which they admire, 
grow weary of, and fling aside. 

But Ellen knew not this ; and be- 
guiled by the thousand dreams of 
romantic love, the present and the 
flfture Shone to her ardent eye alike 
glorious with happiness and promise. 
“ Her soul was paradised by passion ;** 
every duty was neglected ; every other 
affection superseded by this new and 
overwhelming interest. Even her 
old kind fattier felt, and sometimes 
sighed over die change; for he re- 
membered the da}^ when Jkis com- 
iovt was the fliet ai»d lost of Ellen’s 
^metieO^^ond hk love her great and 
wSmteni But hew cotdd be 
^bte .dorliog, the single ewe- 


lamb left of bislifetloflQck^ehe beau- 
tifel being that, tike a alar,irraAatiid 
the gkxom of his evesk^ipilgtknageft 
He eoukl not do dh ^he imulo 
those excuses for her inattoiktSons; 
which Ellen’a better feelingt wmdd 
not have dared to offer for hersd& 
At length, however, die diicoveiv 
ed the fetal tnadi: that the passkm 
which had formed die glo^, tha 
happiness, and indeed tho whole b»>p 
siness of her Iffe, bad been but onO 
of many pastimes to her lover. Ghv 
cumstanccs separated them, and afe 
ter lingering through aH the sicken-4 
ing changes of efaensbed, deferred^ 
and annihilated hope, slie knew, in 
all the fulness of hs misery, that she 
was forsaken and forgotten. It is 
well known that a strong mind can 
endure a greater portion of meufel 
suffering without its producing bo^- 
ly illness than a weak one can. Many 
other girls in Ellen’s situation would 
have had a violent fit of illness, been 
given over by then* doctors, have re» 
covered, to the surprise of tlieir 
friends ; and after looking pale and 
interesting for a few weeks, would 
have married some one olse, and 
lived very comfortably for the re- 
mainder of their days. Ellen was 
not such a character. 

When she knew that the visioxts 
of fancy and the blossoms of hope 
were for ever scattered and destroy- 
ed, the stranger would have sup- 
posed her insensible to the blow. 
But “ the iron had entered into her 
soul.” Throughout^ the whole of the 
night on which she received the 
" confirmation strong,” she sat in 
her chamber motionless andsolitany^ 
she neither spoke, nor wept, nor 
sighed; and though every passion 
warred wildly in faecHboaom, she sat 
und made no aigo;'* and m the 
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morning she resumed her station in 
llir fa^y, and went through her 
usual occupations and dotnesttc pur- 
suits with more minuteness and at- 
tention than she bad manifested for 
a considerable time. Many knew the 
trial which had befallen her, but 
none durst offer sympathy; for tlie 
pride tliat sparkled in her eye, and 
the deep calm scorn which curled 
her pale lip, alike defied intrusion 
and forbade inquiry. She conversed, 
but appeared unconscious of the 
meaning of the words she mechani- 
cally uttered; she smiled, but the 
sweet expression of her smile had 
vanished ; she laughed, but the me- 
lody of her laugh was gone; her 
whole bearing was high and myste- 
rious. Now her whole frame would 
shudder as at the suggestions of her 
own thoughts; then again she would 
resume the quiet stern determination 
of her former manner: one moment 
her lip would quiver, and her eye 
fill with tears of minghnl grief and 
tenderness ; but the next, her burn- 
ing cheek, compressed lip, and firm 
proud step, bespoke only deep and 
unmitigated seorn. 

But who can portray the myste- 
rious workings of pride, passion, 
doubt, horror, and despair, that 
crowd upon one who meditates self- 
destruction? Oh! there is not the 
being in existence who may imagine 
‘to himself, in the wildest and most 
horrible of his dreams, all that must 
pass through the soul before it can 
violently dose .its earthly career! 
ihiuld we summon from his scorned 
lUid unholy grave one who has lain 
‘down ifi it with hb Mood upon his 
own head, he only might adequately 
paint the emotbns of that little hour 
between the actiOnf and fts conse- 
^encef be only describe his state 


of mind, when the flimsy argumcifts 
which had cajoled his reason bad 
vanished like evening shadows; when 
rile sophistries, which had lulled bis 
conscience, rose up like horrible de-^ 
ceits; when the home, friends, 'du- 
ties, comforts, even the life itself a 
moment before so despicable* ap- 
peared of an ovetwhelming import- 
ance ; and when, more terrible than 
all, he was left to grapple alone and 
altogether with the anguish of his 
body and the dying darkness of his 
soul, with the near and unveiled view 
of eternity, and the dread of future 
and unmitigated vengeance. 

The sun was retiring behind the 
dark hills, like a warrior in the pride 
of victory, and field and stream and 
forest lay glowing beneath them in 
all the “ melancholy magnificence of 
the hour,” when the old man sought 
his beloved child to take their ac- 
customed walk in the churchyard. 
In vain he sought her in her flower- 
garden, in the arbour of her own 
planting, and in his quiet study. At 
length he tapped playfully at bet 
chamber-door, and receiving no an- 
swer, he entered. There indeed Was 
Ellen! there she stood, every limb 
shivering in that warm summer even- 
ing, while the cold perspiration ga- 
thered on her brow and neclt and 
arms. There she stood; her fab 
hair dishe\Tlled, her eye wild and 
glazed, and her whole countenance 
changed with mental and bodily tdU- 
ture: she might less be said to 
breathe than gasp ; and the very mo^ 
lion of her dress shewed iMrwwSdly 
her heart throbbed benfealhit/ 
you ill, mycltlld?^ said her fkthet, 
terrified by her appearance, ^lipeak 
tome, my lovei*^ eonrinwed he with 
irfereaskig agitktioe, as he peredved 
the agony defflbted' ow her ^coutttW' 
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nance. Twice ^be strove to speak, 
but each effort was unavailing; no 
words escaped her parched and qui- 
vering lips; at last, grasping bis 
hand with convulsive energy in her 
cold and clammy fingers, she pointed 
towards the fabil phial, yet upon her 
table. The hideous tale was told. 
The old man gave one long miserable 
groan, and the next moment fell 
senseless at his daughter's feet. There 
she stood, now turning her intense 
gaze upon her father as he lay ex- 
tended on the ground; and now, 
upon that setting sun, that bright 
sky, and brighter earth beneath it, 
which she must never, never view 
again ! 

But, oh ! the depth of that dark- 
ness within her mind, that sickening 


desire of life, and that overwhelming 
cert^iinty of deatli, the ^tingiug con*- 
viction of her sin and folly, and tlie 
dread of impending judgment! All 
these, in a moment, passed over her 
soul like the opean-bUlawsin a raging 
storm, sweeping away in their fury 
every refuge of hope, every trace of 
con^iolation ! 

But it is time to draw the curtain 
over a scene “ too loathly horrible*’ 
for thought or description. Succour 
was ineffectual; comfort unavailing. 
She existed for a few hours in agony 
and despair; and when the morning 
sun arose to gladden and refresh the 
earth, all that remained of the once 
fair and gentle Ellen was a livid and 
distorted corpse. J. 


THE RIVAL OF A KING: 

A Sketch from olden Tyne, 


“ By St. Paul, your falcon flew 
gaily to-day. Sir Lionel, aye, and 
kindly returned to her lure; while 
mine, trailing from the earth, cut the 
air but heavily, as if she were yet 
unhooded.”-— And yet,” answered 
a third falconer, with liis bird still 
upon his fist, “ heavy birds are not 
the least ambitious, young man ; and 
1 cannot but marvel that your bird, 
as well as yourself, should leave its 
humble mew to peck the stars. Ye 
have both of ye methinks too much 
inclination to rival the eagle.** This 
rejoinder was made by an old man 
of the house of Neville, an old fa- 
vourite of Henry VIII. to a young 
•IrlpKng, in a manner which tokl he 
was not to be contradicted. The 
apeaker was a man of tall stature, 
and at the same time bore a com- 
Imatiding^ eaterior: his bluff inde- 
pendent style of apeech, and the 


firmness with which he walked, plain- 
ly said, “ Thwart me who list, and 
my rapier shall right me,” His whis- 
kers, which fringed his broad and 
oily face, bore no small resemblanee 
to those of his equally imperative 
but more potent master, for whom 
indeed Sir Henry Neville had not 
seldom been mistaken. The strip- 
ling, whom by a frown he had almost 
bowed to the earth, was no other, in 
spite of the degrading comparison 
made against hliia, than the Lord 
Percy, eldest son of Northumber- 
land's duke, a man indeed far supe- 
rior in lineage to him who now stood 
before him, tlie rival of a king^ but 
who was yet obliged to stand beibre 
that king's favourite with his bonnet 
vailed. The natural risings of a 
proud spirit had caused him to join 
the falconers’ sjKNrt undaunted, for 
he had not as yet encountered Sir 
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Ifenry in the field ; lie now felt im- 
ntanned os the veriest villain before 
hfo feudal lord, and he was left by 
the scorning courtiers gazing listlessly 
on a whistle, wliich hung dangling 
with the tassels of falconry from a 
amall chain at the points of his vest. 

While thus absorbed in meditation, 
the light form of a maiden passed 
slowly before him. Slic w’as some- 
what taller than the common height; 
her forehead, high and polished, was 
of a dazzling whiteness, and appeared 
of the purest ivory as it burst from 
between two braids of hair, black as 
that of ttie raven, guarded by rows 
of the largest pearls, from which 
was thrown backwards a kerchief of 
theiinest lawn. Her nose somewhat 
approached to the Grecian ; her lips 
were full and rosy; her cheeks, it is 
'^true, were almost colourless, yet was 
there on them a delicate tint of 
peachy bloom, which gave an air of 
inexpressible tenderness to her whole 
countenance; while a pair of dark 
eyes, of a full dazzling and search- 
ing brilliancy, lit up her face with 
aplendour. The natural clearness of 
her skin was well heightened by a 
black velvet kirtle and petticoat; her 
bosom rose above a garniture of 
pearls; while bracelets, given by the 
now unhappy Percy, rivalled the 
whiteness of her ivory fingers. 

“ My gentle Anne,” murmured 
the forlorn bver, dost thou not 
tremble at our wayward fate? op, as 
partner of a thronej dost thou not 
rejoice, forgetting the pangs of him 
thou once lovedk so dearly?” The 
damsel paused, and taking up a 
ppaker which hung from her girdle, 
seemed indeed to peruse its contents, 
f&t the searching eyes of a lover 
aaw in her .countenance no sympathy 
with bis feehngs; at least, if any 


' such sentiment remained there, it had 
I become so mixed up with ambition, 
that Percy dreaded more nearly to 
analyze it. Some Ibighty mischief 
seemed about to be disclosed heavier 
than even her lover had anticipated: 
she sighed deeply, like one Who 
I seemed resigned to a fate inevitable; 
and dropped one pearly tear when she 
beheld the injured youth, to whom 
she had vowed everlasting attach- 
ment, now before her. But visions 
of greatness in royal guise swam be- 
fore her, and robbed Percy of al- 
most every tender sympathy. 

Mild, lively, and thoughtless, says 
an accurate historian, Anne Boleyn 
was formed rather to attract than to 
maintain affection ; to inspire gaiety 
and kindness, rather than confidence 
or respect. Bred in courts, and 
flattered in her cradle, is it unnatu- 
ral to suppose that she had imbibed 
some insincerity in the air slie breath- 
ed? Even at the time when she 
became maid of honour to Catherine 
of Arragon, it w^as thought that the 
king shewed her a preference above 
the rest of the queen’s maidens. This 
preference was now drawing to cri- 
sis, and the rumours of her eleva- 
tion to a throne, surmised to Percy 
by officious friendship, told him that 
I a storm w as gathering which would 
sooner or later crush him. It is true 
I his beloved Anne still smiled, but 
coldly smiled, upon him ; but at this 
meeting her behaviour assumed more 
than usualof its new constraint. And 
yet she pressed fats hand foif the last 
time, and brushing ofi* with her ker- 
chief a tear that dropped from her 
cheek, besought him to regard her 
longer with any tender 
but to {^reserve bialtfe^for one^miorh 
worthy share hij^affeeti^ thaa 
Kereri jiever?’ 
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cd tlie irriUtcd Percy as he entered 
with her the Jiall of entnuice, “ Ne- 
ver, Anne, sh^dl even braggart Hen- 
ry — “ IIu!” exclaimed the king, 
whose wont it was soinetiiiies to go un- 
attended, and who now burst into the 
hall, which he as quickly quitted, 
uttering something about minion; 
and chafing like a wild boar, besought 
his attendants. TheafiVighted Anne 
left her lover, and retired overcome 
with terror to her closet. 

The unhappy Percy, as was the 
custom in those days, attended with 
the sons of nobles the lord cardinal; 
and as soon as the evening song was 
concluded, he sent for the indiscreet 
youth, and having thundered in his 
ears the punishment due to the trea- 
sonable crime which he accused him 
of committing, by daring to love one 
whom the Lord’s anointed had 
wished to raise to the throne, assum- 


ed such arbitrary authority over what 
I he termed his vassal, that he was com- 
pelled, uuder the threatened curses 
of bell, book, and candle^ to renounce 
the lovely Anne* 

Not only bad the cardinal in these 
tunes the power to rob this nobleman 
of liis lady, but the great Northum- 
berland himself was summoned to 
court, ill order to assert all the autho- 
rity of a parent, to compel liis son to 
renounce his hopes; and Percy even- 
tually was not only forced to swear 
that he would not even think of one 
in whom his own existence seemed 
to be entwined, he was even obliged 
to wed another, to whom he was per- 
fectly ind ifierent : he married a daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Shrewsbury. The 
ill-fated Anne Boleyn shared a throne; 
but Percy has left no tale to tell 
whether he lived happy or wretched. 


GAELIC RELICS. 

No. XV. 

THE IIEBIUDEAN BATTUECAS. 


Tiiic ingenious Madame de Gen- 
lis has thrown the splendours of high- 
ly wrought fiction over the Battue- 
cas of Spain ; and a bard of the Gael 
has wrapped in superstitious awe a 
rock-girdled valley in the Isle of Sky. 
The Hebridean Battuecas is situat- 
.eil in the parish of Kilmuir: it is 
accessible only by four passes; and 
there, in the days of yore, were shel- 
te^d superannuated “ grandsires 
and great-grandsires of the people, 
feeble-souled women, and helpless 
* cldldren ; while the mighty in arms of 
manhood or youth, and heroines of 
^auty, chased invaders from their 
scores.” This custom has furnished 
% theme for the harden and probably 
FqL IK Na. XXIV. 


was rendered subservient to the pa- 
cific interferences of the priesthood, 
when their remonstrances and ex- 
hortations failed to reconcile three 
]X)werful neighbouring clans. The 
Macdonald, Maeleod,and Mackinnon 
vassals had a violent quarrel at a feast 
after a boat-race; but “ the uplifted 
arm of feud was stayed” by the vision 
and soliloquy of a lady, tlie malernal 
ancestor of the chiefs who were in- 
volved in the contention of their re- 
tainers. In those times a pious fraud 
could easily exhibit a lady iA bondage 
to the elfin Tomhans, and no argu- 
ment could be 80 irresistible. 

The shadow of a dark rock bangs 
over the bard in liis grief. The 
Z z 
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ni^ht-i^ale is moaning on cloud-top- | 
ped cliffs, or whistling along shaggy 
heaths or birch-clad mountains; and 
a hoarse torrent gushes in snow- 
white spray from the creviced pre- 
cipice, to meet foam -topped billows 
dashing against the rugged northern 
shore. But the wav of spirits of the 
deej), or elves of the air, bellows { 
around all unheeded by the bard; 
for his soul, shut up in sorrow, fore- 
bodes a strife of steel enkindled at 
a feast of friendship. The red dawn- 
ing east spread burning rays over a 
cloudless sky, and calm lay the an- 
swering face of the bay, when rulers 
of the dark-leaping tides pushed 
their berlins to a race through the 
smooth expanse; the gladdening 
irams of the rowers echoed from 
coast to coast, and every voice swell- 
ed in mirth and peace. So close the 
track ofwar-harks in the water, that 
tlie prize of victory is freely given 
to llic shrine of tlie Holy Virgin; 
and blessings from the sons of the 
cliurcli descend on the men of the 
Isles, as dews of heaven refreshing 
the hope of sja'ing. 

Spread the feast, let wine-cups 
overflow for the chiefs, and the 
strength of their own lands give 
mirth to the vassals in (juechs* of 
abundance ! Praise the song in a 
chorus of glowing bosoms, that the 
deeds of our fathers may shed beams 
on our night of joy ! Fast wears the 
night of joy, and dawn contends 
with the moon, when wild alfray 
hurls tumult among the clans, as a 
clamour of ten thousand struggling 
tides. Firgach in wrath lays claim 
tQ the prize for hfs chief as lord of 
the Isles, and all above or below' 

* Qucchs werdf wooden cups for wine 
or whiskey ; the latter supposed to be 
mentioned as strong w'aters. 


their tumbling seas; the pride of 
Arden bursts out in vaunting words 
for his leader ; and the bitter tongue 
of Gruaniach gainsays both, with a 
rushing song in honour of the head 
of his OW'D tribe. The maddening 
voice of strong waters resounds from 
all the clans over their board ; and 
the chiefs, hot with wine, spring 
from their high seats to stifle the 
rising choler of their people; but 
one angry glance, as a spark of fire 
dropped on parched heaths near a 
forest of pines, meets rude gusts to 
spread the flame. The aged bard, 
w'ith imploring words and clasped 
hands, prevails to suspend for nine 
days the uplifted spear of feud. His 
secret counsel draws each chief to 
meet him in the valley of Shelter. 
The hour of gloom arrives; each 
know's not that others come by a 
difterent pass to the deep glen of 
Tomhan circles; and as a glimpse 
of the pale daughter of night from 
behind a cloud, thc^iealingof wound- 
ed pride may gleam from dark shades 
in the retreat of the helpless, con- 
cealed from the sons of rapine. The 
craggy hills, a rugged wilderness, in- 
close them on all sides; while the 
aged bard, in a song of spirits, calls 
the green glittering tribes, to reveal 
traditions of years long carried aw'ay 
on the wings of olden time. Rolling 
in heavy broken masses, as rivers in 
the tempest of a winter-flood tinged 
with the gore of battles, close, red, 
wreathing fogs overspread the moon 
and all her sparkling train. Hushed 
is the voice of the bard, for un- 
earthly notes pour along the vault; 
aw'aiting the bright eye of the 
morning star, each chief is sepa- 
rately stretched in awful silence on 
the moss of the Tomhan cave, dimly 
seen through wandering crescents of 
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liglit around a daughter of beauty. 
Stately in her signs of woe, she 
moves, as a faint beam of the dawn 
over a blossomy heath of hinds. Her 
green i-obe in transparent folds floats 
round her slender limbs, as the 
drooping boughs of the tree of grief. 
Her lieaving breast, half concealed 
by locks of gold, rises as growing 
snows on mountlets, bright with a 
stream of rays from the sun to cheer 
the noon of a wintry day; and, sym- 
bol of bondage to tlie Tomhans, the 
green ellin haze over her brow is 
stroked with half circles of trem- 
bling light. She tries to cross her 
white arms on her sighing bosom, 
but tlmy drop feeble by lier side, 
and tears cover licr cheeks of beauty. 
** Offspring of heroes,” she said, 
like Ossian, first of l)ards, a son of 
thy son was for thee a star of joy, 
sparkling in his own light of renown; 
and to Moinvana, what was Kaouil, 
chief of the valiant, since liis soul, 
unmoved by peril, guided a prow 
through tumbling surges, to snatch a 
stranger maid from the sea-beat cave ? 
Beneath the dark arch of his brow 
reposed the trust of her safety, the 
joy of her love, her honour, far-de- 
scended mothers. His eye-beam gave 
a sun to her soul, and meeting hers, 
tlieir spirits, as pure streams of the 
rock joined in a vale of flowers, 
blended in unfailing truth: the flow- 
ers decay, and again lift their lovely 
heads ; but Moinvana calls for death, 
and death flees the Tonihan circle 
she never can leave. The eye-beam 
of Raouil gave a sun to her soul; 
find where now is the eye that regards 
the ancient yet unaltered daughter 
of Barra and spouse of the Isles ? 
Generations have again and again 
passed away, while sad in ever-bloom- 
ii^^ youth sjie must yield the nurture 


of the minme^ to crowding fays in 
dank dreary cells. No tide of years, 
no change of rolling seasons, sets her 
free. Early was her spring of life, 
when fierce riders of the northern 
main sent lire and sword over the 
smiling lands of Barra. Curling 
flames wrap the castle of the ab- 
sent chief, find shoot from the bat- 
tlements. His spouse, of the high 
race of Maccean an More, with 
their elder - born daughters, must 
I wear the bond of frozen Isles, and 
their sister hides in a sea-vorn cleft 
of the rocks. Moinvana and her 
damsels sought healing herbs beside 
a mountain of streams, when the 
black ships and furious warriors of 
j Crimdal spread on Barra, as a flight 
of shrill-screaming sca-fowl prowling 
for prey amf)ng the watery shallows 
of a sandy beach. In terror fled 
the damsels, and their shrieks soon 
announce that they fled in vain. Moin- 
vana plunges in the briny flood, and 
wades to a cleft in tlie overhanging 
rock. Three days and three nights 
she hears the sliouting foe from morn 
to even, when the raven on a jutting 
crag, and winds howling to the wide 
echoing main, give a voice to dark- 
ness. The spirit of her fathers in 
her breast forbade the chill of fear: 
her eager eye wal||lics for the passing 
barks; but wave-tossed, they cut the 
tides, and see not or regard not the 
signals of distress. The blustering 
nortli and warring currents roar on 
i all the coasts, when rulers of ocean, 
in many-tinted garb, urge their prow 
to tlie creek. Awful spirits of the 
hills are on the rustling wing of the 
j tempest; the dreSidful vaults of thuu- 
I der peal forth their voice of rage; 
j and lightnings rend the thick gather- 
1 ed clouds: but Raouil was there to 
* Nurse. 
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defy the storm; he guides the helm 
to succour a virgin in her tears: the 
briave would deliver the unhappy or 
die. His venturous skill gains the 
narrow inlet, and Moinvana, wasted 
by fiimine and watching, sinks into 
the arms of a hero. Sleep falls 
heavy on the eyes unclosed for three 
days and three nights. She awakes : 
the hero, the sigh of her secret soul, 
is not near. As the grey dry arms 
of the blasted oak, strong, though 
gloomy in dusky leaves, a chief in 
the mist of years supports her head.” 

“ Fair beam of loveliness,’* he 
said, “ vast is my reach of power on 
land and sea. From shores remote, 
and over sunny-faced billows, I bring 
gems that outshine the stars of hea- 
ven, and costly labours of the loom, 
to deck the maid of my love.” 

“ Where, where is Raouil?” I 
replied ; “ where is Raouil, that took 
Moinvana from the sea-beat cave?” 

Rejoined the silver-haired chief, 

Beseems it a daughter of Barra to 
fix a glowing thought upon a land- 
less youth, a youth with no inherit- 
ance but liigb blood and the sword 
of his fathers?” 

‘‘ Chieftain,” said Moinvana, “ to 
Raouil only belongs the answer of 
thy words. Great is the chief of 
Barra in far-stretifting lands, as in 
arms and loud-sounding fame. IJe 
will return in might to his own Isles, 
and drive off the foe, as sea-eagles 
tear the finny tribes that venture be- 
yond their own deep waters. The 
deliverer of Moinvana shall be first 
among the thousands of Barra, for 
ahe is daughter to a chief that largely 
requites friend or foe.” 

Maid of the blue-rolling eye,” 
said the chief, “ my brother, the lord 
of a hundred Isles, shall give thee 
to my love, or restore thee to the 


ravaged bowers, the woody hills of 
Barra, or bestow thee on a landless 
I youth of the towering stature and 
j ruddy cheek. But will his high 
blood and the sword of his fathers 
deck thy beauty with costly gems 
and labours of the loom?” 

Chieftain, those words shall be 
answered only to Raouil,” again re- 
plied Moinvana, firm in soul; but 
tears dimmed her eyes, for the youth 
of her secret sigh offered no comfort 
to her grief. She met him in a glen 
of streamy pastures, and he led her 
to the lord of a hundred Isles, 
kingly in his long course of yeai-s. 
The chief of Barra returned a star of 
renown, and scattered the foe as leaves 
of autumn whirling along the desert. 
He came to seek Moinvana back to 
the windy balls of her fathers.” 

‘‘ I gave Moinvana to the son of 
my son,” said the lord of a hundred 
Isles, His father and all my sons 
won their fame in death amidst bat- 
tles of the south. Raouil is heir of 
my hundred Isles, though her soul 
cleaved to him as a landless warrior. 
My brother proved the secret soul 
of the virgin-like Raouil, born of a 
daughter of Argathela. She gave 
him lier love, and turned away from 
the offer of costly gems to deck her 
I light steps in the lialls of mirth. A 
holy Culdce* joined Raouil and Mo- 
invana. Chieftain of Barra, leave 
the weak-voiced sons of the wildsf, 
and settle thy hope on the blessed 
roll of the Culdees.” 

‘‘ Shall Barra forsake the ways of 
his ancestors ?” said the chief of the 
windy halls. ** Shall Barra forsake 
the old for the new ? Moinvana per^ 
tains to Raouil, and like him may 
follow the Culdees, a name unknown 
to her long line of fathers; but the 
* Druid. t Christian missionaries. 
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leader of her people changes not i 
from the sons of the wilds, revered i 
in Barra by chiefs that have filled 
the mouth of song with their deeds.” 

Joy beat stmng at the heart of 
Raouil, and flashed in his dark bright 
eyes, when twin sons of his love fill- 
ed the arms of Moiiivana ; and with 
the holy roll of the Culdees beneath 
her check, no fay dared to break the 
calm of her dreams. The aged 
grandsire of Raouil smiles on his 
third generation and dies. Raouil 
is lord of a hundred Isles; and the 
high bosom of Moinvana promises to 
the people another day of gladness 
at a baptismal feast. Moinvan^ looks 
forward from her height of joy to 
the hope of brightning years; but 
the sun of her soul was setting in 
grief. TJie chief of Callu, beset 
with foes from the remotest north, 
calls aloud for the hand that strikes 
but once for victory. Raouil mans 
his war-barks, rejoicing in the terri- 
ble blaze of his renown; while Mo- 
in vana’s high bosom is day and night 
wet with her tears. The chief of 
Barra sends a trembling son of the 
wilds to lament wdtli Moinvana a he- 
ro of heroes, slain in his burning 
track of fame. Feeble in woe, Mo- 
invana yields to tlie mouth of deceit. 
The trembling son of the wilds be- 
guiles from her the holy roll of the 
Culdees, for with Raouil died the 
strength of her soul. The bended 
yew had pierced the bravest of the 
brave in strife of the mighty; in 
peace the mildest beam of joy, the 
fleet step of the chase, the spirit 
of jBong in feasts, the arm of con- 
quest amidst a clang of deadly wea- 
pons. He crushed, as the beaten 
sand of their shores, the ravagers of 
Oallu; but his side, white as the 
foam of striving currents, is stained 


with the last gush of his life. As a 
star the brightest in a clear sky is 
sliaken by angry ghosts, and plucked 
from the cloudless height to drop in 
a reedy pool : so ii*om his shining 
course of valour the chief of heroes 
descends to his narrow house, and 
his blood has flowed on a land of 
strangers. But the bards irf his 
hundred Isles, and the bards of all 
the nations, shall send to future times 
the echoing sound of his deeds of 
fame. With the power of a multi- 
tude his soul waxed great in danger; 
the bellowing storm of all the w'inds 
and waves was his sport. To the 
proud and to the sons of rapine his 
frown w^as the red bolt of thunder ; 
while lie raised from sorrow and 
spared the feeble, and the ai*m of 
his valour was their shield. Death 
sat on his lance in war; his sword 
decided the strife of hosts; the foe 
trembled at bis frown, and under 
his shadow safety reared a buckler 
for his friends. Ilis eye- beam of 
love was to Moinvana as the first 
glance of tlie orb of light in tlie 
dawn of spring. Generations have 
lived and died since she hid her 
blushes of youth in the manly breast 
of the luvcliest pride of lieroes. His 
long repose is sweet; but Moinvana, 
ever watchful, ha^s sighed away age 
after age in bondage to the Tom- 
bans, lost to herself^ and doomed to 
tears. O land of my fathers, gir- 
dled by rocks and fearful leaping 
billows, shall your earth aflbrd no 
rest for the daughter of Barra? Shall 
the mighty spirit *of Raouil, sailing 
on the softest clouds of the night, 
shall his soul of I5vc pass unconscious 
over the head that lay on his glow- 
ing bosom, and drank joy from his 
eyes? Shall Moinvana never be 
shrowded in his robe of mist? And 
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can she no more tell her sorrows to : 
him that loved her as the renown of 
his fathers? Does Raouil share her 
sorrow to behold their descendants 
in strife for a claim hidden as the se- 
crets of ocean? The three wrathful 
chiefs and their clans have sprung 
from the three sons of Raouil and 
Moir-vana. The mother that bare 
them could not say which of the 
twins was first born; and their bro- 
ther is not less laity in his race, for 
lie alone came of our line, after 
Raouil was lord of the Isles; he 
only was the true son of a chieftain. 

“ I adjure thee by the holy cross 
to tell, as in presence of the Virgin, 
am I not the issue of thy third birth?” 
said the dauntless Mackinnon. 

“ She hears not,” said the aged 
bard, ** In yon lovely arch of liea- 
ven she is ascended to her rest. The II 


adjuration by the cross, the name of 
tlie Holy Virgin, have broken the 
elfin spells. No longer in bondage 
to the Tomhans, her spirit seeks the 
skies, and her bones shall be found 
in the valley with returning light. 
All hallowed be the sign of the 
Cross! Adored be the name of the 
Virgin!” — The chieftains join their 
voices to the voice of the bard in a 
hymn of peace ; and exchanging the 
right hand of friendship, they waited 
the dawning morn to give tlie sacred 
rites of sepulture to the bones of 
Moinvana. They call the priesthood 
to say masses for her soul. Their 
masses shall purify her ascended spi- 
rit from the abominations of the sons 
of the wilds and of the Tomhans; 
and the chiefs, with all their clans, 
shall bring gifts to the altar. 

B. G. 


ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS OF NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sill, 

To the brief account of New- 
stead Abbey given in the last Num- 
ber of your JK6'j»o«^or^byMr. Stock- 
dale, the following description of the 
place, from the pen of a gentleman 
who visited it soon after it was sold 
to Major Wildman, will, I doubt 
not, prove an addition acceptable to 
your readers: 

The embellishments which the ab- 
bey received from the present Lord 
Byron had more of the brilliant con- 
ception of the ]K>et in them, than of 
the sober calculations of common 
life. In many rooms which he had 
superbly furnished, but over which 
he had permitted so wretched a roof 
to remain, that in about half a dozen 
years the rain had visited his proud- 
est chambers, the paper had rotted 


on the walls, and fell, in comfortless 
sheets, upon glowing carpets and ca- 
nopies, upon beds of crimson and 
gold, clogging the wings of glittering 
eagles, and destroying gorgeous co- 
ronets. 

The long and gloomy gallery which, 
whoever views, will be strongly re- 
minded of Lara, as indeed a survey 
of this place will awaken more than 
one scene in that poem, had not yet 
I relinquished the sombre pictures “ of 
its ancient race.” In the study, which 
is a small chamber overlooking the 
garden, the books were packed up ; 
but there remained a sofa, over which 
hung a sword in a gilt sheath; and 
at the end of the room, opposite the 
window, stood a pair of light fancy 
stands, each supporting a couple of 
the most perfect and finely polished 
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skulls I ever saw, ^no^t probably se- 
lected, along with the far-famed one j 
converted into a drinking-cup, and 
inscribed with some well-known lines, 
from amongst a vast number taken 
from the burial-ground of tlic abbey, 
and ])ilcd up in the form of a inau- | 
soleum, but since recommitted to the | 
ground. Between them linng a gilt 
crucifix. 

In one corner of the servants* hall 
lay a stone coffin, in which were fenc- | 
ing-gloves and foils ; and on the w'all 
of tlic ample but cheerless kitchen 
was painted in large letters, “ Waste 
not, want not.’* 

During a great part of his lord- 
ship’s minority, the abbey was in the 
occupation of Lord G— , his hounds, 
and divers colonies of jackdaws, 
swallows, and starlings. The inter- 
nal traces of this Goth were swept 
away; but without, all appeared as 
rude and unreclaimed as he could 1 
have left it. I must confess, that if [ 
I was astonished at the heterogeneous 
iiiixtiire of splendour and ruin within, 

I was more so at the perfect uniform- 
ity of w ildness tliroughout. I never 
had been able to conceive poetic ge- 
nius in its poetic bower, without fi- 
guring it diffusing the jjolish of its 
delicate taste on every thing around 
it: but here tliat elegant spirit and 
beauty seemed to have dwelt, but 
not to have been caressed; it was 
the spirit of the wilderness. The 
gardens were exactly as their late 
owner described them in his earliest 
lays. 

With the exception of the dog’s 
tomb, a conspicuous and elegant ob- 
ject, placed on an ascent of several 
steps, crowned with a lambent flame, 
and panelled with white marble ta- 
Ues, of which, that containing the 
celebrated epitaph is the most re- 


. markable, I do not recollect the 
. slightest trace of cidture or im])rove- 
ment. The late lord*, a stern and 
desperate character, who is never 
mentioned by the neighbouring pea- 
sants without a significant shake of 
the liead, might have returned and 
recognised every tiling about him, 
except perchance an additional crop 
of weeds. There still gloomily slejit 
that old pond, into which he is said 
' to have hurled his lady in one of his 
fits of fury, wdience she was reFCued 
by the gardener, a courageous blade, 
who was the lord’s master, and chas- 
tised him for his barbarity. 'I'hero 
still, at the end of the garden, in a 
grove of oak, two tow'ering Satyrs, 
he with his goat and club, and Mrs. 
Satyr with her chubby clovcn-footed 
brat, placed on pedestals at the in- 
tersections of the narrow and gloomy 
pathways, struck for a moment, w ith 
their grim visages and silent shaggy 
forms, the fear into your bosom which 
is felt by the neighbouring peasantry 
at ‘‘ tit and lord's drrils." 

In the lake before the a])hcy, tlio 
artificial rock, which he built at a 
vast expense, still reared its lofty 
head; but the frigate, which fulfilled 
old mother Sliipton’s prophecy, by 
sailing over dry land from a distant 
part to this place, had long vanislied ; 
and the only relies of his naval whim 
were the rock, his sliip-bnoys, and 
the venerable old Murray, who ac- 
companied me round the ])remiscs. 
The dark haughty impetuous spirit 
and mad deeds of this nobleman, the 
poet’s uncle, 1 feel little doubt, by 
making a vivid and indelible impres- 
sion on his youthful faiicy, furnished 
some of the principal materials for 

* It will be recollected that tills was 
written before tbe de ath of the pout. — 
Kditok. 
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the formation of his lordships fa- 
vourite, and perpetually recurring, 
poetical hero. His manners and acts 
are the theme of many a winter even- 
ing in that neighbourhood. In a 
quarrel, which arose out of a dis- 
pute between their gamekeepers, he 
killed his neighbour, Mr. Chaworth, 
the lord of the adjoining manor. 
With that unhappy deed, however, 
died all family feud ; and, if we are 
to believe our noble bard, the dear- 
est purpose of his heart would have 
been compassed, could he have unit- 
ed the two races by a union with 
the sole remnant of that ancient 
house,” the Mary of his poetry. To 
those who have any knowledge of the 
two families, nothing is more perspi- 
cuous in his Lays, than the deep inter- 
est with which he has again and 
again turned to this his bo^'ish, his 
first most endearing attachment. The 
Dream” is literally their mutual 
history. Tlic “ antique oratorie,” 
where stood “ his steed caparisoned, 
and the hill 

ciowucd with a peculiar diadem 

Of trues ill circular array, ao fixed, 

Not by the sport of nature, but of man,” 


are pictures too well known to those 
who have seen them to be mistaken 
for a moment. 

It is curious to observe the opi- 
nions entertained by country people 
of celebrated literary characters, liv- 
ing at times amongst them. I have 
frequently asked such persons near 
Nevvstead, what sort of man his lord- 
ship was. The impression of liis 
energetic but eccentric character w’as 
obvious in their reply. “ He's the 
d — 1 of a fellow for comical fancies, 
lie flogs th’oud lord to nothing; 
but he s a hearty good fellow for u’ 
that.” One of these mere comical 
fancies, related by a farmer, who has 
seen it more than once, is truly By- 
ronic : He would sometimes get into 
tlie boat with bis two noble New- 
foundland dogs, row' into the middle 
of tlie lake, then dropping the oars, 
tumble over into the middle of tlie 
water ; the finthful animals w'ould im- 
mediately follow, seize him by the 
! coat-collar, one on each side, and 
! hear liim away to land. 

1 I am, &c. SiiLiccTOii. 


THE SICRE GULLY PASS IN BENGAL. 


Wk have taken more than one 
occasion to notice, during its pro- 
gress through the press, the Pic- 
turesque Tour along the Ganges and 
Jumna,” by Lieutenant-Colonel For- 
rest, which is now completed. The 
annexed view, forming the conclud- 
ing vignette of that work, which 
must have a peculiar interest for all 
.who have visited the scenes that it 
delineates and describes, represents 
apass, called Sicre Gully, which winds 
through a labyrinth of low and thick- 


ly wooded rocky hills, near the hank 
of the Ganges, in the province of 
Bengal. At a little distance is the 
pass of Terriagully, the entrance to 
the province of Bahar. The road 
through both these defiles is stony, 
and inconvenient for wheel- carriages. 
The Rajmahal hills appear in the 
distance on the left of it# 

In this view, as in all the others 
that adorn Colonel Forrest's work, 
the character of the landscape sce- 
nery of India is faithfully preserved. 









ANECDOTES, &c. 

HISTORICAL, LITERARY, AND PERSONAL. 


i:ffi:ct of thk human kye on 
AN IMA us. 

A WHIT 1:11 in a new periodical 
M'ork published at the Cape of Good 
Hope, called the South jIJrican 
Journal^ furnishes some curious par- 
ticulars on this subject. The Be- 
chiiana chief, says he, old Peysho, 
now in Cape-Town, conversing with 
me a few days ago about the wild 
animals of Africa, made some re- 
marks on the lion, which perfectly 
correspond with the accounts I have 
obtained from the Boors and the 
Hottentots. The lion, lie said, very 
seldom attacks man if unprovoked, 
but he will frequently approach with- 
in a few paces, and survey him stea- 
dily ; and sometimes he will attempt 
to get behind him, as if he could 
not stand his look, but was desirous 
of springing upon him unawares. If 
a person in such circumstances at- 
tempts cither to fight or fly, he in- 
curs the most imminent peril; but if 
he has sufficient presence of mind 
coolly to confront him, witliout ap- 
pearance either of terror or aggres- 
sion, the animal will in almost every 
instance, after a little time, retire. 
But, he added, when a lion has once 
conquered man, he becomes tenfold 
more fierce and villainous than he 
was before, and will even come into 
the kraals in search of him in prefer- 
ence to other prey. This epicurean 
})artiality to human prey in these 
too-knowing lions does not, in Pey- 
sho's opinion, spring either from ne- 
cessity or appetite, so much as from 
the naked wickedness of their 
hearts.*’ 

The over-mastering effect of the 
human eye upon the lion hae been 
VoL JV. No. XXIV. 


frequently mentioned, though much 
doubted by travellers. But, conti- 
nues the wa’iter, from my own inqui- 
ries among lion-hunters, I am per- 
fectly satisfied of the fact; and an 
anecdote, which was related to me 
by Major Macintosh, late oF the East 
India Company’s service, proves that 
this fascinating effect is not restricted 
exclusively to the lion. An officer 
in India, whose name I have forgot, 
but who was well known to my in- 
formant, having chanced to ramble 
into a jungle adjoining the British 
encampment, suddenly encountered 
a royal tiger. The rencounter ap- 
peared equally unexpected on both 
sides, and both parties made a dead 
halt, earnestly gazing on each other. 
The gentleman had no fire-arms, and 
W'as aware that a sw^ord would be no 
effective defence in a struggle for 
life with such an antagonist. But he 
had heard that even the Bengal ti- 
ger might be sometimes checked by 
looking him firmly in the face. Ho 
did so. In a few minutes the tiger, 
which appeared to he making a fatal 
spring, grew disturbed, slunk aside, 
and attempted to creep round upon 
him behind. The officer turned con- 
stantly upon the tiger^ which still 
continued to shrink from his glance; 
but darting into the thicket, and again 
issuing forth at a different quarter, 
it persevered for above an liour in 
this attempt to catch him by sur-r 
prise; till at last it fairly yielded the 
contest, and left the gentleman to 
pursue his pleasure walk. The di- 
rection he now took, as may easily 
be believed, was straight to the tents 
at double quick time. 

. 3 A 
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nr,\Tiis. 

The diminutive size of these plants, 
says Mr. Phillips, their extreme beau- 
ty and great variety, fit them better 
for the green-house than most other 
plants. Our collectors , have now 
iibout four hundred species of heath, 
of such various colours and forms 
as to defy the pen in description: 
for some species present us with lit- 
tle wax-light flowers, others with 
pendent pearls ; some are garnished 
with coralline beads, while others 
seem to mimic the golden trumpet, 
or tempting berries, or porcelain of 
bell or bottle shape. Some remind 
us of Lilliputian trees, bedecked with 
Turkish turbans in miniature ; some 
have their slender sprays hung with 
globes like alabaster, or flowers of 
the cowslip fomi. Nor arc their co- 
lours less varied than their shape; 
while the foliage is equally beautiful 
ill its apparent imitation of all the 
mountain-trees, from the Scottish fir 
to Lebanon’s boasted cedar, through 
all the tribe of pine, spruce, and 
larch; tamarisk, juniper, arbor vitm, 
mournful cypress, and funereal yew. 

Heath often forms the bed of the 
hardy Highlander. In most of the 
Western Isles, they dye their yarn of 
a yellow colour by boiling it in water 
witli the green tops and flowers of 
this plant; and woollen cloth, boiled 
in alum-water, and afterwards in a 
strong decoction of the tops, comes 
out a fine orange colour. In some 
of these islands they tan their lea- 
ther in a strong decoction of it. They 
also use it in brewing their ale, in the 
proportion of one part malt to two 
of the young tops of heath. The 
cottagers of heathy commons cut the 
turf with the heath on it, and after 
drying, stack it for the fuel of their 
hearth and ovem Bees collect large- 


ly both honey and w^ax from the flow- 
ers of the heath, but it is generally 
of a dark colour. Grouse feed prin- 
cipally on the seeds of the wild heath, 
for the seed-vessels are formed so as 
to protect the seeds for a whole year. 
Cattle are not fond of heath, although 
goats and sheep will sometimes eat 
the tender slioots. 

DAINTY DISHKS. 

The ancients kept and fatted a 
kind of field-mice, which w'ere found 
in chesnut-wood. They are called 
in Italy gkiro de glis. They are 
still eaten, but only at the tables of 
the great, for they are extremely rare. 
In the excavations of Herculaneum 
there w'ere found gUreria^ a kind of 
earthen cages in which these animals 
were fed. 

In the Isle of France tlicrc is in 
the stems of trees a large maggot 
with legs, which corrodes the wood, 
and is called montoue. Both blacks 
and whites vAit it with avidity. This 
maggot also w%as known to the an- 
cients; and Pliny informs us, that 
it liad a place on the tables of Rome. 
It was fed with the finest flour. That 
which lives in oak-wood was prefer- 
red : it was called cossus. 


CIIKVALIKR TUJKiOT, 

During the reign of Louis XV. 
the post of governor of Cayenne be- 
came vacant. This new colony, from 
its importance, seemed to require a 
man possessing superior qualities of 
head and heart. The Duke de Choi- 
seul, then prime minister, conceived 
that he had found such a person in 
the Chevalier Turgot, brother to him 
who was subsequently minister of fi- 
nance. The chevalier, a solid sober 
man, devoted to the sciences, lived 
retired, and was scarcely known by . 
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name to the king. It was neverthe- 
less of importance to Cayenne that 
lie should obtain the appointment; 
and it was therefore necessary to dis- 
pose the king in his favour. The 
minister had in vain several times 
spoken in commendation of him to 
themonarcl); Louis remained quite 
indifferent. At length, in his de- 
spair, Choiseul applied to Ids friend, 
the Duke d’Ayen (son of the Duke 
de Noailles), a favourite with the 
queen. “ Cost what it will,” said he, 
** remind the king, either in joke or 
earnest, of my good Turgot.” Ayen 
promised to do so. One day at din- 
ner Louis hapj^ened to praise a sa- 
voury sauce, called sauce au chc- 


I'reuiL With the boldness which 
none but a French courtier can pos- 
sess, the Duke d’Ayen immediately 
exclaimed, Sire, it was invented by 
j the Chevalier Turgot.” Next day 
I the Duke (Je Choiseul submitted to 
' the king the list of vacancies, and the 
names and the persons proposed to 
lill them. When the king came to 
the name of Turgot — “ Aha! lur- 
gotl” said he, “ a very clever fellow, 
a man of talent, a genius; I have 
heard a ver}^ high character of him.” 
Need we add, that the appointment 
of the inventor of the savoury sauce 
to the government of Cayenne was 
forthwith confirmed 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 


Boitdeau Brilliant for the Piano- 
forte, com 2 >osed by Carl Maria 
von Weber. Op. Pr. — 
(H. J. Banister, 109, Goswell- 
street.) 

In the consideration of works 
whose author is a foreigner residing 
abroad, we generally content our- 
selves with expressing our opinion in 
a summary manner, ju.st sufficient to 
impress our readers with the idea 
we entertain of its general complex- 
ion. We have not the vanity to 
think, that our account will reach the 
party concerned: if it did, we doubt 
whether he would much attend to it; 
and the degree of attention he might 
pay to our opinions could, after all, 
but be a matter of minor considera- 
tion. The case is different with the 
^vorks of English composers. There, 
criticism is properly in its place; it 
has its direct object; its aim is to 
point out merits or defects; to en- 
courage, to amend, sometimes to con- 
demn. 


I It is for these reasons we do not 
feel called upon to follow the detail- 
ed notes which we committed to pa- 
per during the performance of Mr. 
von Webers rondo before us. We 
deem it enough to state, that it re- 
quires a very cultivated player; that, 
amidst some objections as to plan, 

I it j)resents abundance of beauties, 

I which proclaim tlie pen of tlie great 
j master. Three or four pages in the 
middle of the rondo present no other 
! attraction than those of scientific 
! combinations and deep modulation.*?, 

; which, by their extent, become some- 
j what tedious. The first three pages 
j and the last three are more to our 
I taste ; indeed they are excellent and 
I masterly: one sees jone’s way ; there 
' is no groping in a gloomy wilder- 
ness, without knowing the purport or 
destination of the journey. Here 
the path is clear, clean, agreeable, 
interesting, and cheering. 

The art of introducing and pre- 
serving keeping and s^/mmetry ,is as 

O 4 tJ 

, o A 
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essential in music as in any other of 
the fine arts. Perhaps three or four 
composers in a hundred may ob- 
serve it instinctively, unconsciously: 
we doubt whether in that number as 
many more can be mustered who at- 
tend to it upon principle and with 
premeditation; but we are quite sure 
from experience, that the other nine- 
ty odd have little or no idea about 
the matter. What comes upper- 
most is put to paper as it comes, and 
enough is thought to be done if the 
leading idea, either in its direct form 
or in a disguised shape, is at inter- 
vals returned to. 

We may perhaps be asked what 
we understand by the terms Iceeping 
and symmetry in musical writing, 
more particularly as this is not the 
first time we have used them. As 
dry definitions are generally the worst 
sort of explanations, let us suppose 
a piece to consist of a couple of 
hundred bars. What, if the author 
were to call upon himself for an ac- 
count of what he has been doing to fill 
up tins extent of crotchets and qua- 
vers? Not bar for bar, but according 
to periods or marked features of di- 
vision. What, if he were next to 
compare these several successive por- 
tions of his labour, both with refer- 
ence to their extent of duration and 
their intrinsic melodic, as well as har- 
monic, contents? If he were to weigh 
them against each other, perceive 
a want of correspondence and pro- 
portion, some too “ lengthy,” others 
intrinsically too heterogeneous: if, 
with this impression, he proceeded i 
to curtail excrescences, or to amend j 
melodic or harmonic incongruities, I 
we should then say he is endeavour- 
ing to infuse keeping and symmetry 
into his labour. So far as regards mere 
rhythmic symmetry, i . c. symmetry in 


point of duration, our meaning might 
even be illustrated geometrically. 
A piece in which the successive pe* 
riods might be represented under 
the following diagram. 


• • • . 

&c. &c. 

would unquestionably, in a rhythmi- 
cal point of view, yield greater satis- 
faction, than a composition, the rhyth- 
mical skeleton of which turned out 
as follows : 


But independently of rhythmical re- 
gularity, our remarks apply equally 
and more forcibly to logical symme- 
try; t,e. symmetry of contents. The 
divisions may be in perfect propor- 
tion as to time, and yet be destitute 
of proper keeping with reference to 
the musical sense of the periods: and 
this requisite is even more essential 
than the mere balancing as to time; 
its attainment is more difficult, its 
observance more neglected. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
performer of the piece formally ap- 
plies any scrutiny of this kind. When 
so many composers are scarcely aware 
of the advantage of these obser- 
vances, how should the player come 
to think about them? But witliout 
thinking about them, the player or 
hearer, possessed of a common sfa^are 
of musical taste and feeling, will 
be greatly influenced in his opinion 
of a composirion, by the degree of 
keeping and symmetry which, un- 
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Cswsciou&ly tQ himself, enters his men- ' 
tal perception during the perform- 
ance, The liiiman mind measures 
thousands of things without scales 
or compasses, without being aware 
of tlie application of any tests of : 
comparison. Harmony, number, and ; 
proportion arc the principal sources ! 
of mental gratification of every kind, i 
Plato and Pythagoras fully felt tliis i 
truth, and taught it more than two I 
thousand years btack. j 

In indulging in the above ])hlloso- j 
phical speculations, instead of com- j 
nieiiting upon Weber s rondo, we j 


! take of the style of Hungarian dunces. 
But upon the whole we doubt whe- 
ther the music, although presenting 
points of interest, would have led us 
to believe it to Weber’s composi- 
tion. 

Rondo alia Polaccay on the favour^ 
ite Dnety “ Amor possentc Nome,"' 
j from RosM/nis Opera “ Armida,'^ 
for the Piano fort Cy with an Ac- 
i companiment ad. lib. for the FltdCy 
by Camille Pleyel. Pr. 4s. — 
(Clocks and Co. Prince s-street, 
HaiU)ver-s(piarc.) 

Although Mr. C. Plcycl has not 


hope the reader will require no apo- 
logy. It is not foreign to our task, if 
we occasionally avail ourselves of op- 
portunities to express the o])inioiis 
we have formed upon particular to- 
pics of musical science. That Ike- 1 
bers labour, with all its great merits, j 
should have led to the digression, I 
may perhaps he deemed a more \ 
weighty charge; and we candidly 1 
own, the present rondo would pro- 
bably have failed in prompting our 
pen to give utterance to these obser- 
vations, had other works of his not 
previously created similar, and indeed 
stronger, impressions of a want of 
keeping and symmetry. The Frey- 
sch'utsy beautiful as tlic music is in 
other respects, presents many ijj- ! 
stances of this defect; a defect more 
or less attaching to the 1 Beethoven | 
school, but which is seldom met 
with in the works of Haydn and | 
Mozart, and scarcely ever in tlie | 
compositions of the good Italian I 


reached the degree of celebrity which 
his father, Mr. Ignace Pie} el, en- 
joyed (luring a considerable portion 
of his ])est years, he ranks liigh as 
a piano-forte player; and his compo- 
sitions for that instrument are de- 
I servedly numbered among the supe- 
' rior productions of the present day. 
The rondo before us, altliougli not 
of primary importance, and evidently 
not intended as such, proclaims, ne- 
vertheless, the pen of a master in 
his art, and unquestionably helong.s 
to tlie above class. It abounds with 
traits of inventive freedom, cultivated 
taste, and matured skill. Some of 
the digressive ])orlioiis and pas'^ages 
possess a consideiable cast of ori- 
ginality, and re(|uire an experienc- 
; ed hand. The modulations in the 

I 

seventh page in particular distinguish 
themselves strongly by their good 
liarmonic structure. 

! Three French Airs arranged as 
Rondos for the Piano fortCy by 


masters. ! Camille Pk^yel. ‘No. 1. Pr. Gs. Gd. 

Dance from the Opera qf' Silvana [ — (Cocks and Co.) 

for the Piano fortey composed by ;! The rondo in this number isfound- 
C, M. de Weber. Pr. Is.— (Ba- , ed on the French tune, Ainsi jadis 
nister, Gosw^ ell-street.) • un grand Ih’ophete,” and written al- 

There is some little originality in i together in a very agreeable style, 
Ihe diythm and melody, which par- { of easy and >aried diction. A mo- 
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derate p( 3 rf()i*mer may master the 'j might warrant us to anticipate. Both 
piece quite satisfactorily, although ij the piano-forte and harp are o6Wi- 
it is by no means of a commonplace j ga/i and concertanti; with some in- 
stamp. I diligence, however, towards the lat- 

EulcrpCy or a choice Collection q/* i ter instrument, which is less actively 
Polonaises and for the engaged than the former. 

Piano fortCy by Foreign Compo- j; Grcetis Domestic Concerty consist- 
sers. Nos. I. and IJ. Pr. 2s, each. 1| ing of original and selected Pieces 

— (Cocks and Co.) |j by the most eminent Master Sy at- 

No. 1. contains the fine polonaise li ranged for Performers of differ- 

of Oginsky, which appeared in an j ent Degrees of Advancement y to be 

early number of the Repository of i played as Solos, Duets, Trios, 

Arts; two very good Polonaises by . Quartets, or by a full Band of 

Ilimmel and lliimniel respectively; ' Flutes, Violins, Tenors, Violon- 

the popular waltz from the Frey- ' cellos, and Piano - forte, by J. 

scliut;:, and a waltz from Paer. No. | Green. No. I. Pr. 6s. 6d. — (J. 


2, consists of made dishes; i. c. waltzi- 
fied melodies from llosainfs Mose, 
ha Gn::i^a Ladra, and AVeber’s Frey- 
sch'utz. Allowing for the liberties ne- 
cessarily taken with the measure to 
bring them into triple time, the: (‘ 
waltzes are pretty, and they derive 
some interest from IIkmi* reminding 
us, although in a disguised form, of 
several operatic airs which are uni- 
versal favourites, thus allowing the 
toes to partake of the treat upon 
which the ears only had selfishly 
feasted before. 

The celebrated Overture (to) ‘‘ Dcr 
Freysch'ut;:,'^ composed by C, M, 
de Weber, arranged for the Harp 
and Piano forte, with a Flute and 
Violoncello Accompaniments ( ad 
lib,), and most respectfully dedi- 
cated to II, R. II, the Duchess 
of Kent, by Gustavus Holst. Pr, 
6s. — (Cocks and Co.) 

As far as mere perusal and a com- 
parison of the colistituent parts ena- 
ble us to judge, this arrangement 
of an overture, which has already 
appeared before us in a variety of 
shapes, is very meritorious, and as 
complete and effective as the increas- 
ed number of iiistrumonts employed 


Green, Soho-sqiiare.) 

I Mr. Green, the most staunch and 
! zealous abettor of the Logierian me- 
! tliod of instruction, has for some 
i years devoted himself iiidefatigably, 
i and successfully, we may add, to the 
teaching of the piano-forte according- 
ly : for wc have recently hail an oppor- 
I tunity of hearing a pupil of his, whose 
: execution and taste aflbrded us real 
pleasure. Not long ago Mr. G. pro- 
ceeded to u])ply the Logierian me- 
thod to vocal tuition also; and his 
publication for the advancement of 
singing pupils has been introduced 
to the readers of our miscellany with 
the commendation it appeared to be 
Justly entitled to. 

This gentleman has now advanced 
a further step in the application of 
the Logierian system, by the esta- 
blishment of a Concert Academy for 
instructing pupils on a variety of 
ferent instruments, and giving them 
frequent opportunities of playing 
conjointly. It appears from the pro- 
spectus, w'liich contains many just 
and sensible remarks, that persons 
may be instructed in this establish- 
ment on the violin, the flute, tenor, 
and violoncello, by various masters, 
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at the charge of five guineas per .1 vatina from Weber’s and 

quarter. In fact, No. 33 , Soho-sqiiare, ja duet from Rossini’s Tancrediy) is 
appears to be a perfect little coiiser- | so unexceptionable, that wc can on- 
vatorio; and as concert-playing is j ly wish for a continuation selected 
made an essential feature of the plan, 1 with the same taste and judgment. 
Mr. Green has begun to arrange mu- ; The piano-ibrtc part, contrived for 
sic in such a way, that parts may be , three hands, is arranged in a very 
added or taken away, ac- ^ superior manner; indeed, three hands 

cording to tlie number of players , upon a ])iano-forte are as many as 
present; and some of these parts are 1 need be: four prove often iiiconve- 
contrived in so plain a manner, that ! nient, and frequently carry the two 
even beginners may be enabled to extremes into the unintelligible ranges 
take a hand. of tlie highest and lowest octaves. 

The former expedient certainly has | In some cases, however, Mr. Green 
its convenience, and requires all the : appears to us to have travelled unne- 
care and ingenuity on the part of the , ccssarily out of his record. Why, for 
adapter which Mr. Green devotes to | instance, substitute in the FrcyschUtz 
bis object; but it is obvious that these j cavatina the passage, bars and 
ad libitum parts must contain, in a > seq. for the authentic melody, which 
great degree, duplicate and tripli- | is quite another thing, and better too? 
cate melody and harmonies; and as I Besides the piano-forte parts, there 

to the latter advantage, if it be one, 1 are parts for two violins, two tenors, 
wc make no doubt Mr. Green has 1 two violoncellos, two flutes, and even 
the good sense to use it with discre- j a third flute ad libitum. With 
lion; that is, now and then only. It I these, Mr. Green points out a mat- 
tends, of course, to inij)rcss the pu- i ter of twenty diflbrent practicable 
])il piMctically and strongly with cor- | combinations, according to the iiuni- 
rect ideas of the observance of time. | her of parts brought into play, so- 
But a mixed assemblage of begin- los, duets, trios, quartetts, and fulU 
ners and more advanced students band performances. The solos, at 
produces but a rough tout-ememble, best, are but makeshifts; the com- 
any thing but edifying to the latter, bination of the first and third lines 
and not very beneficial to the former, i of the piano-forte part, for instance, 
Good sound individual training and being but meagre fare; and the solo, 
practice is an essential preliminary to | as recommended for the flute, equal- 
combined manoeuvres, in music as in i ly spare and diluted. But the more 
most things; and a frequency of or- j gregarious combinations, allowing for 
chestral performance on the part of | the unavoidable duplicate employ- 
incipient players is apt to make crude nicnts above adverted to, appear to 
scrapers, conceited in the noise they be carefully arranged, and likely to 
give otit, and little inclined to under- produce proper oHbet. Indeed the 
go the course of intense practice, great pains Mr. G. must have taken 
which alone can make a finished and in the formation of the constituent 
tasteful player. parts of the score, so as to become 

With regard to the book itself, partially optional, are very obvious: 
which forms the subject of the pre- I it is evident he has united good judg- 
sent article, tlie choice of the pieces ! nietit with an ardent zeal to athiin 
(a chonis from Paer s DidonCy a ca- '• th,c laudable object in his view; and 
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whatever may be our opinion of the i 
alleged superiority of the system of ' 
whicii Mr. Green is the most strenu- 
ous adherent, as we are not bigoted 
enough to think there is but one 
road to musical perfection, we hear- 
tily wish that his praiseworthy exer- 
tions may be us successful as they 
liave hitherto proved to be. 

Henri/ R, Bisho/is admired Airsy 
Homey sweet homey' and “ Should 
he uphraidy' arranged far two 
Performers on the Pianofortey 
and rcspeetfullij dedicated to the 
Misses Barraly by Ch. T. Sykes. 
Pr. 3s.-^(Goulding and Co.) 

The first of these melodies serves 
as a short introduction to the last, 
which is treated with more extent; 
and the duet which both form is 
likely to please a large circle of per- | 
formers, if they are but a little fami- 
liar with the key of E four sharps ; 
for there is nothing else wdiich could 
prevent pupils of limited proficiency J 
from executing the whole at first • 
sight. The arrangement, notwdth- i 
standing its general facility, is very i 
satisfactory and effective. ; 

Rossini's grand Marchy performed ' 
at the King's Theatre in the Ope- 
La Donna del Lago,' arrang- , 
cd for the Harp by IS. Lilly crop. I 
Pr. 2s. — (Preston, Dean - street, 
Soho.) 

I'he Castilian Maidy" a Sjianish 
Air, arranged as Variations for 
the Ilarpy by the same. Pr. 2s. — 
(Preston.) 

The march w coiTectly and effec- 
tively arranged: b«t tlie third page, 
if our memory do not fail, is foreign 
to the subject^ nor can it bo altoge- 
ther considered as the work of the 
adapter, as tliere is a portion from 
another opera of Rossini introduced. 
The Spanish air is nothing else but 


the popular Giiaracha dance. The 
variations are in a good stjde, and not 
intricate. Bars 3 and 7, liowever, in 
the first variation, we must except 
from our general approbation; not 
that there is any thing incorrect in 
them, but terminations of this kind 
are of the most common and home- 
spun kind. Why not disguise the first 
three dry quavers (d, b b , b b ; h b) 
under some figurative diction analo- 
gous to the general spirit of the va- 
riation ? The corresponding bar in the 
theme itself is more select, owing to 
the bar’s commencing with the un- 
harmonic note e b> which in fact is 
an appogiatura note. It is these 
notes at the commencement of the 
first three bars of the theme from 
which it mainly derives its attractive 
peculiarity of character, and this cha- 
racter it w'as worth while to preserve 
in the variation. 

“ The plain gold ringy" the Words 
I hi/ Wm.Thomas Moncrieffy Esq.; 
the Music partly adapted from a 
Subject in the Overture to the 
Freys c/iut;::, by Carl. M. von We- 
ber. Pr. Is. Gd.— (T. Williams, 
Strand.) 

The passage from the above over- 
ture, upon which this song is prin- 
cipally founded, does not adapt it- 
self kindly to the metre of the text ; 
nor was it eligible for the commence^ 
ment of a song, on account of its set- 
ting out with the fifth of the key. 
The period at “ Nay, as your mis- 
tress,” &c. which is not Weber’s, pos- 
sesses but little melodic attraction, 
and is faulty as to harmony in the 
I last bar of 1. 3, p. 2. 

I “ Tlie voice of a stranger^ vmg 
by Mr. Peannan in the Musieal 
EiUertmnmefU called^* 
twelve Hours^" aUheTlteatrseRog^ 
1 al English Opera-House; coibh 
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posed by G. B. Herbert. Price < inent, B’ithout offering any feature of 
Is. (id. — (Goulding and Co.) . novelty or striking effect The in- 

Agreeable as to melody, and satis- ' strunicntal introduction is a little out 
factory in point of harmonic arrange- ! of rhythmical keeping. 


FINE ARTS. 


ifRITlSII INSTITUTION. 

The copies by our students from . llobbimas has a niiin* 

e pictures of the old masters of the her of copyists; of the number were 
ilian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and * Miss Beaumont and Miss GoukU 


the pictures of the old masters of the 
Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and 
English schools, lately exhibited in 
the Gallery of the British Institution, 
were arranged for private view in the 
early part of last month. The pic- 
tures left for study were, from some 
unfavourable cause or other, too few 
to give fair scope to the varied ta- 
lents of our young artists : however, 
these few w'ere by them multiplied in- 
to a variety of copies, several of which 
convey a favourable idea of the ge- 
neral proficiency of the students, and 
the just conceptions they had formed 
of the original objects of their study. 

Tintoretto’s fine picture of Esther 
before Ahasucrus^ from his Majesty’^ 
collection, has been beautifully co- 
pied by Mr. Etty, who has been late- 
ly elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy. The original, which, if we 


smith, w ho have successfully imitat- 
ed the light, free, and firm touch of 
the Flemish artist, and the true and 
1 picturesque eftect of his perspective* 

I Mr. Watts and Mr. Clint have also 
I copied with advantage the same pic- 
I ture ; the former has been particu- 
larly happy in his copy. The same 
I artists, together with Mr. Reinagle, 
have made remarkably good copies 
from Ruysdael, wdiose delicate hand- 
ling, and natural and agreeable co- 
I louring, they have imitated with the 
I best eflbct. 

Mr. Angerstein’s beautiful picture 
' of the Nymph and Boy^ by Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds, has had its full as 
well as fair share of copyists: the best 
is by Mr. Faulkner, whose colour- 
ing and natural expression of simple 


mistake not, once adorned the Escuri- . and graceful character do justice to 


al in Spain, is remarkable for the lively 
and spirited touch, as well as brilli- 
ant colouring, of the Venetian artist. 


Mr. Etty has imparted to his copy i style. 


these merits in the original. Mr. 
Inskipp and Mr. Child have also 
made copies, which arc in good 


much of Tintoretto’s truth and bril- 
liancy; the fine tone of the draperies 
he has apiritediy imitated ; and the 
whole picture is creditable to the ta- 
lettts of the mittet Mrs. Carpenter 
and Mks Beaumont have also copi- 
ed from the tMine picture, and the la- 
diee life always successful in the fine 
aits. 

rot IV. No. XXIV. 


I Canaletti’s View of Venice^ from 
! the Earl of Carlisle’s collection, has 
been copied by Mr. J. J. Chalon : 
there is a peculiar vigour, pictu- 
resque effect, and Duuiagementof air- 
tints in the original, which the artist 
has been happy in feeling and con- 
veying into bis copy. There are 
ot^r copies from the same picture, 
. 3 B 
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tapkstry THE CAirronNs. 


Whidi do credit to the teste and skill i 
of our students. I 

Miss J. Hess has made a very 
pleasing copy from Rubens’s Man 
arul Hawk: the glowing tints of co- 
louring and spirited freedom of ex- 
ecution of this lady are in tone with 
the original. 

The Breeze on the Hutch Coast, 
by Vander Capella, from Lord C. 
Townsheiid s collection, has also fur- 
nished a pleasing specimen of Mr. 
Watts’s pencil. 

Wilson’s beautiful View in Italy 
has also been faithfully copied by 
Mr. Watts, as well as by Mr. Child 
and Mr. Wilson. The original is 
one of the best of Wilson’s land- 
scapes for mellowness of tints, cool 
and transparent delineation of water, 
and that rich and warm glow of an 
Italian climate for which Claude ac- 
quired so deserved a celebrity. It 
was in the lustre of his coloiu'ing and 


the fertility of his genius that poor 
Wilsonalone resembled Claude ; their 
fate and patronage were widely dif- 
ferent. 

There are many other pleasing co- 
pies in the British Gallery; but we 
have again to notice the want of a 
catalogue, an indispensable conveni- 
ence at any exhibition, private or 
public, and witliout which it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to particu- 
larize individual works. Perhaps there 
are objections, as is often the case, 
from timse individuals themselves, to 
the record of tlieir names with their 
copies, at a private view where ad- 
mission is only obtained through 
courtesy. If they who are most in- 
I terested entertain such an opinion, 

1 it would be unreasonable to i*equire 
the directors to interfere in the mat- 
ter. The inconvenience, however, 
prevents the detail of many pleasing- 
sketches. 


TAPESTRY OF THE CARTOONS. 


Mu. Bullock is now exhibiting 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, the 
superb set of the arras, or tapestry, 
for which Raphael’s Cartoons were 
originally the designs. 

There were two sets of this ta- 
pestry made at Brussels for Pope 
Leo X. from the Cartoons: one set, 
that which is now exhibiting''at Mr. 
Bullock’s, w'as presented by the pope 
to King Henry VIII. who hung it 
up to embellish the Banqueting- 
House at Whitel^all. It afterwards 
adorned the palace during the suc- 
cessive reigns of Edward VL Mary, 
Elizabeth, James and Charles I.; 
and during die usurpation was sold, 
among the other magnificent' works 
of art which the munificence of 
Charles hlad collected, to Alonzo de 


Cardanas, the Spanish ambassador, 
from whom it devolved to the Duke 
of Alva, and eventually fell into the 
hands of the present possessor, who 
is a foreigner. 

The lovers of the fine arts arc 
aware, that only seven of the Car- 
toons have been preserved to attest 
to future ages the genius of Raphael. 
These England has been fortunate 
i enough to preserve in her royal 
'collection; but they have suffered 
much in the course of time from ac- 
cident, and the decay of the frail 
I material of which they arc composed. 
Thta series of tapestry ha^ on the 
contrary^ been well preservssd, and 
consists of nine pieces, ■ each t+'feet 
in height, stud near flO 4ii length, 
measuring altogether in lengtli above 
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170 feet. The subjects are: 

1. 'file Preaching of St. Paul and St. 
Barnabas at Lystra. 

2. St. Peter curing the lame Man at , 
the Gate of the Temple. 

3. St. Pa.ul and Elymas before Ser- 
gius Paulus. 

4. Christ delivering the Keys to St. 
Peter. 

5. St, Peter punishing the Perjury of 
Ananias. 

(). St. Paul preaching at Athens. 

7. The miraculous Draught of Fishes. 

8. The Conversion of St. Paul. 

J). The Stoning of St. Stephen. 

This superb series of tapestry 

represents the origin, sanction, eco- 
nomy, and progress of the Cliristian 
religion; and a great critic has truly 
observed, that in whatever liglit we 
consider their invention, as parts of | 
one whole relative to each other, or ! 
independent each of the resft and as j 
single subjects, tliere can ^urcely 
be named a beauty or a mystery of j 
whicli the Cartoons furnish not an | 
iiistiince or a clue. The same critic ; 
justly adds, tliat with Raphael foriu i- 
was only a veliicle of cliari*':ter or 1 
pathos, and to those he adapted it j 
in a mode and with a truth which j 
leavetiJI attempts at emendation hope- I 
less. 


Considering the lapse of tliree cen* 
tiiries since the manufacture of this 
tapestry, it is extraordinary that it 
I should remain in such a good state 
of preservation: that the colouring 
is, in some respects, impaired is evi- 
dent; tlie copper, as employed in the 
dye of some of tlie dark colours, 
having partially corroded the tex- 
ture; the flesh-colours have also fa- 
ded in some of tlie compartments. 

There is now an opportunity af- 
forded of comparing the tajicstry 
with the designs in the Cartoons, 
and we rejoice to find that so much 
still remains to perpetuate the ge- 
nius of so illustrious an artist. 

The other set of tapestries is tliat 
exposed to public view^ at the Vati- 
can on tlie great feast of Corpus 
! Christ}^ which narrowly escaped (but 
j not without considerable injury) from 
the rapacity of the French soldiers, 
; who removed it from Rome in the 
I year 1798. It is said to have been 
, rescued by the late pope from the 
! hands of a Jew in Paris, who had 
[ already in part burnt two of the pieces, 
I for the purpose of extracting the 
! gold and silver contained in the tex- 
! ture. 


THE COSMORAMA. 


The recent change of subjects at 
tlie Costnorama (No. 209, Regent- 
street,) has attracted our attention; 
and as the novelty of this agreeable 
species of optie.al exhibition wears 
off, its intrinsic merit becomes more 
firmly fixed upon the mind. When 
Hre cease to wonder at the application 
, of science to art, and the combined 
effi»ct ibat results, we succeed ia-de- 
. living a-permanent pleasure from the 
Jiiiowledge we have acquired of th^ 


simple principles upon which our ad- 
miration is founded, and the rational 
.study into which w^e have been im- 
perceptibly led. The .sense which 
the proprietors doubtless entertain 
of the public patronage will speedi- 
ly lead them, we trust, to fresh ef- 
forts for the better encouragement 
(within their sphere at least) of Bri- 
tish art, and secure for this establish- 
ment a series of views, drawn and 
coloured by artists of acknowledged 
3 B 2 
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merit. Many of the views at pre- • 
sent at the Cosmorama are certainly 
vei 7 well painted. The general 
Vieiv of Rome, and the rich and di- 
versified scenery of the River Ta- 
gus, are beautiful. The same merit, 
but not in an equal degree, is to be 
found interspersed jn many of the 
Views in Asia and Africa, and parts 
of the Swiss Scenery partake of the 
same praise. 

There are in the present Exhibi- 
tion fourteen well selected and diver- 
sified views, comprising architec- 
tural, landscape, and marine scenery, 
some parts of which are associated 


with our sublimcst historical recol- 
lections. These Exhibitions are at 
once calculated to delight and in- 
terest all classes; and as, unlike in 
some respects the old style of pano- 
ramic painting, they admit, indeed 
require, minute perfection in the art- 
ist’s execution, no expense ought to 
be spared in preserving the patron- 
age so meritoriously acquired, by suc- 
cessively presenting the public, wlio 
are daily becoming more enlightcnetl 
upon tlie subject of the fine arts, 
with views in a corresponding style 
I of graphic merit. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PORTRAITS. 


This eminent jmet, whatever he [j 
maybe among our novelists, is not the 
great unknown among our artists; for 
all of them who travel into Scotland, 
and of late they have been many, 
speedily become welcome guests at 
Abbotsford. The late Mr, Raeburn 
was a constant guest, so is Mr. Al- . 
Ian, and Mr. Wilkie is also a cordial 
visitor; but it may be said, these are 
Scotch artists, and the poet is a Ca- 
ledonian. We must be more liberal 
to the hospitality of Sir Walter 
Scott, whose genius is untainted with 
nationality, in an improper sense; for 
he has lately received and kindly en- 
tertained three of our young stu- 
dents, who sought the Highlands for ! 
professional study, Messrs. Newton, 
Leslie, and Landseer: of course, in 
the visit the portrait of the host was 
the flattering etfiployment of the 
young guests; and, as a consequence, 
we have Sir Walter thrice repeated 
upon canvas. In an account which 
we have read of these portraits, it is 
said, that ** the three poitraits differ 
\n some respects from each other, but 


they are all considered very like the 
original. Tliere is nothing of an 
elevated character about the head of 
Sir Walter ; the predominant expres- 
sion is shrewdness, we had almost 
said cunning.” This we must say is 
a very odd remark ; for we do hap- 
pen to know that there is a very re- 
markable character in the external 
conformation of our great poet’s head, 
the crown of which (the corona fron^ 
tis ) is remarkable for its helglit and 
peculiar conical shape; a peculiarity 
equally striking in the genuine pic- 
tures of Shakspeare, and observable 
1 in Mr, Chantrey's capital bust of Sir 
Walter Scott, which was exhibited 
a year or two ago in the Royal Aca- 
demy. We do not purpose to enter 
into the spirit of craniology, but to 
state a fact now for the first time 
brought into dispute between the 
sculptor and the painter. The ac- 
count to which we refer goes on to 
state, that ** in Mr. Lealie^s picture, 
Scott is represented sitting in a chair* 
holding in his right hand a stick* 
which, on account of his lameness* is 
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his inseparable companion. The hair land, for having conferred upon lier 
and the marks of approaching bald- the milder lustre of their artists* fame, 
ness are well depicted. Mr. Leslie from the time of the late Mr. West 
has reverted to the practice which to the present day. The account of 
once generally prevailed, of painting the portraits further describes, that 
the arms of the sitter in a corner of “ Messrs. Newton and Landseer 
the picture. The colours of the arms i have painted Sir Walter in his libra- 
in the present instance are very qui- ry. The dress is the same in all tlie 
et, and the object does not appear pictures; namely, a green coat, yel- 
amiss. The motto is ‘ JVat it weeU ** low waistcoat, light trowsers, and a 
This is a bold attempt of Mr. Les- black neckcloth. Messrs. Newton 
lie, himself an American, to shew an and Landseer have added a leathern 
aristocratic attachment to the old belt, attached to which Sir Walter 
forms of heraldry; and we hope his carries a hammer and a small hatch- 
fellow-countrymen will excuse the in- ct, which he uses very frequently in 
novation in an artist who is calculat- pruning the trees on his estate, an 
ed to add to their claims upon Eng- occupation of which he is very fond.” 


FASHIONS. 

LONDON FASHIONS. 

EVIINING DKKSS. and amber colour. Necklace, car- 

Gold- COLOUR striped gossamer rings, and bracelets of topaz and 
dress: the corA-ag-c cut straight, and ra- turquoise: the car-rings large, and 
ther high; the upper part full, and or- of the Chinese bell-shape. French 
namented with narrow gold-colour sa- trimmed white kid gloves and white 
tin rouleaus : a trimming of hoifffantSy | satin shoes. 

separated by turban folds, rises from j 

the waist and forms a stomacher i mokmng drmss. 

front; it extends over the shoulder, Demi - hloufie dress of rainbow- 
and meets behind. The sleeve is .shaded gros dc Naples; tlie waist 
short and full, and has a row of sa- long, and the corsage full and 
tin leaves emanating from the band, straiglit, and the stripes placed per- 
and spreading half way: the point pendicularly. The sleeves are of 
of each leaf is fastened to a small the gigot dc mouton shape ; the up- 
corded satin band, and attached to j per part being very large, and small 
the shoulder. Two rows of very | towards the wrist, where a fulness is 
ftill bouffants, fastened to the dress | introduced and arranged by three 
by gold-colour satin turban folds, or- j flat bands, neatly corded with satin 
nament the bottom of the skirt. Dress i edges: at the bottom of the skirt 
hat of eripe lisse; the brim circular, j are four wadded rouleaus of the 
with one puffing above and another j same material as the dress, headed-* 
beneath the edge. Round crown, j with narrow satin rouleaus and a 
ornamented with shaded satin rib- j broad wadded hem beneath. Laco 
bon and ostrich feathers of white I or worked inus^lin frills, pelerines, or 
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gi:niciial oiiskuvations on i-AsSition and i>in.ss. 


colkrettcSj are usually worn with 
high silk dresses: this in the print is 
a richly worked Vandyke muslin pe- 
lerine, formed of two rows with long 
embroidered ends crossing over the 
bust, and confined by. the ceintnre, 
which is of gros dc Naples edged 
with corded satin. ' The hair is 
dressed in large curls. Pale yellow 
gloves and shoes. Reticule of yjow- 
ceau velvet, with gold chain, clasp, 
and ornaments. 


child's dr css. 

A short German frock-coat of su- 
perfine bottle-green cloth, with three 
rows of gilt buttons in front, and 
braided round the bottom of the 
flkirt with a little tasteful ornament 
on each side. Nfinkeen vest, and | 
trowsers trimmed at the ancles: 
worked Spanish collar, or fluted 
cambric frill. 


GENISUAL ODSr.KVATlONS ON FASHION | 
AND DRESS, 

Promenade dress has assumed a I 
decided wintry appearance : wadded 
pelisses of dark-coloured silks or 
fine cloth, and mantles of the same 
materials, are now universally adopt- 
ed. If the enveloim is a mantle, a 
high gown is generally worn with it: 
black silk is much in favour for these 
dresses. Velvet bonnets begin to be 
worn ; black satin ones are in estima- 
tion; but rose-coloured bonnets are 
still in fiivour, as are also bonnets 
of the same colour as the dress or 
mantle. A good many walking bon- 
nets are trimmed only with the ma- 
terial of which they are composed; 
oihers are ornamented with feathers; 
but flowers are seldom seen on bon- 
nets, except in carriages, or in the 
public promenades. 

Wadded silk mantles, with large 


velvet capes and velvet trimmings, 

I are coming much into favour in car- 
riage dress. One of these, which 
struck us as peculiarly elegant, w'ds 
composed of ruby-coloured levan- 
tine : the capo was cut round in scol- 
lops, wdiicdi were finished at tlie edge 
by a triple satin cord ; tlie band of 
velvet that formed the trimming was 
also scolloped and corded. High 
square collar, fastened at the throat 
by a gold clasp. 

We have noticed also a mantle of 
dark green levantine trimmed wdth 
light green velvet; the ti’imming was 
a wreatli of oak-leaves. Velvet is 
likewise in much estimation for car- 
riage pelisse trimmings. We have 
seen some of them cut in points, and 
these were finished round the edge 
I by a narrow plaited satin band ; others 
j were notclied at the upper edge like 
' the teeth of a saw. Plain bands of 
I velvet, finished by satin cordings at 
I the edge, arc also in fa^c>ur ; as are 
likewise broad bands of ermine, sa- 
ble, &c. &c. 

Carriage l)onnets arc composed 
of velvet, velours -ephgle, velours- 
hroche, satin, and gros de Najdes, 
The trimmings of some consist of an 
intermixture of the same material, or 
of satin with winter flowers ; others 
are adorned with ostrich featliers; 
and some have short marabouts ar- 
ranged in a very full tuft on one side 
of the crown. 

The .crowns of bonnets are higher 
than last month ; those of a circular 
form are most in favour: brims have 
likewise increased in size. Curtain- 
veils of fine blond are attaclied to 
the edges of some; others have a 
single rouleau put near the edge; 
and many are finished, in the French 
style, by a ruche of difierent colours. 
Shaded ribbons continue in fiivour^ 
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Collereltes seem to have coin- 1 for trimmings: there are either one 
]>1etcly superseded frills; those of the or two fails, headed by rouleaus of 
pelerine form are most in favour, white or coloured satin, covered with 
English twilled cachemire, merino, blond net laid on full. Tiiinmings 
poplin, levantine, and lutestring, are composed of tulle, richly embroi- 
all in requisition for morning and dered in gold or silver, are also 
half dress. The bodies of many much in favour. When a gown is 
gowns ai'e still made en blouse; but trimmed in this manner, the ceiuture, 
a new style has just been introduced, bust, and sleeves are ornamented to 
which we think likely to supersede correspond. 

it. The corsage, made nearly but The hair is dressed moderately 
not quite up to the throat, fits the liigh behind, and disposed differently 
shape at top, but has a little fulness upon the temples, according to the 
over the bosom and in the back, fancy of the wearer: some ladies 
which is drawn into a band at the have it dressed in a full tuft of small 
bottom of the waist. The sleeve, curls; and others wear it in 
moderately wide, is confined at the it is not so much parted as last month 
wrist by a plain band, above which on tlu^ foreliead. Wliere the head- 
are placed two others in a bias di- dress is en cheveux, the hind hair is 
rection. Tlie trimming of morning somelimes brought in three bows to 
or half-dress gowns does not aflijrd the right side. Ilalf-wreaths or di^- 
much variety: bias tucks corded at adems of u inter flowers arc much in 
each edge continue in favour; rou- 
leaus disposed in waves are also in 
request. We have seen some dresses 
finished by a single broad flounce 
disposed in dra])ery, scolloped at the 
edges, and headed by a wreath of 
coqnilles. 

Black and white lace over coloured 
satins, plain and worked hariges , ! 
tulle, and white satin, arc all worn in | 
full dress. Blond lace is much used | 

FRENCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 

Paris, Noi . 18. |t miicli worn in evening costume. There 

My dear Sophia, j are even some belles wlio, tliinking 

Although the mourning for more of what suits their complexion 
the late king still continues to be than of the rigueur de deuil, appear 
adopted by all fashionable people, it ingi'cy; and other^, anticipating what 
is no longer confined to the materials is to take ])lace some time hence, 
ordered for the court; black silk are seen in white: but these excep- 
being now nearly as much in favour tions are not numerous* Bonnets^ 
for walking and dinner dress as me- arc always either black or white, 
rino and other woollen stuffs; and The ground of shawls is also^ black 
plain black satin and black crape are or white; but the fonner is most in 


favour, aud are frequently worn with 
ornanuMital combs. To(pics, tur- 
bans, ami dress hats of gold and 
silver gauze, are in great requisition. 
The former are frequently worn with- 
out ornament; the latter are adorned 
cither with marabouts or ostrich 
feathers. 

Fashionable colours are, ruby of 
diflerent shades, violet, green, gold 
colour, dark slate, and fawn colour. 
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estimation. Shoes and stockings are . 
always black. Gloves are either 
black or white. 

Gowns made in the pelisse style 
are much worn in walking dress: 
the trimming consists of ruches dis- [ 
posed in waves, bias tucks arranged 
in festoons, or wreaths of satin fo- 
liage; the last is at present the most 
in favour. Wliatever the trimming 
consists of, a row of it always goes 
up the front on each side; the space 
between the rows is very wide at the 
bottom, but they nearly meet at the 
waist, from whence the trimming ex- 
pands on each side of the bust. The 
long sleeve is en gigot, but not so | 
unbecomingly wide they have been j 
worn, and the upper part of it is || 
formed into an epaulette by an inter- 
mixture of the trimming. This is I 
the newest style of out-door costume. | 
Blouses^ ridingotes, and robes d la 
viei'ge are also worn, but have no- 
thing novel in their form. 

Bonnets are of satin or watered 
gros de Naples coveretl with crape, 
and plain gros de Naples or velvet 
ornamented with crape and feathers. 
Marabouts and ostrich feathers are 
both in favour. Satin flowers are 
also much used. The crowns of I 
bonnets are of a moderate size, but 
the brim has increased very much in 
breadth; it is very wide at the sides, 
and rather long at the ears. Some 
bonnets have tlie brim cut almost in 
the form of a heart. The crowns 
of bonnets have the material dif- 
ferently disposed : on some it is plait- 
ed all round; on others fluted or dis- 
posed in puffs ; but generally speak- 
ing, it is laid plain on the brim. 

Half-dress gowns are very becom- 
'ingly made; they are cut low, but 
are finished round the bust by a 
tucker either in black or white crape, 


which draws up round the bust in a 
manner at once delicate and becom- 
ing. Waists still continue long. The 
trimming for bariges dresses is of 
the same material; but for silk it is 
a mixture of silk and crape, aud is 
either a bonillomue of the latter, ar- 
ranged d la colonne by rouleaus of 
the former, or bouffaiits attached to 
each other by coqnilles, Sleeves of 
silk dresses are made very short and 
full. Bareges dresses have mostly 
long full sleeves, confined in five or 
six places below the elbow by bands. 
The black silk slips worn with 
barPges and other transparent gowns 
are always made with short sleeves 
and low bodies : a rich embroidery, 
which ornaments the bosom of the 
chemisey rises about an inch above 
the body of the slip; and the sleeves 
of the chemisey also embroidered, 
descend as much below those of the 
slip. 

The bodies of full-dress gowns 
are very much ornamented with beads 
of acier bronzty or jet. The bodies 
of crape gowns are adorned in front 
with drapery-folds disposed across 
the bust, rather high on each breast, 
and sloping in the middle. Black 
satin dresses have the front of the 
Ij bust ornamented with four or five 

I j rows of reversed plaits. The trim- 
ming of crape dresses is bouillonneCy 
intermixed with jet or acier bronze 
beads. Satin dresses are trimmed 
with wreaths of foliage in crape or 
with crape shells. If the sleeves are 
short, they correspond with the trim- 
ming; if long, they are ornamented 
with bead bracelets. The ceinkire 
is either a net-work of acier hr&mt£^ 
with an elegantly wrought buckle of 
the same material, or a net-trork of 
hard silk, to resemble hair, with a 
jet buckle. . , , ' 
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I Toqiifai are in great &voar in full 
dress; Bome are mounted upon a 
band orniunented with beads, and in 
general they are exceedingly wide 
round the upper part: they are of 


black or whiter crape* Black silk . 
net gloves are as much m favour as 
white leather in full dress. Siioes 
are always of black silk. Adieu! Ever 
your ^ Evdocia* 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


A volume of the lV^>rid in Mi‘ 
niaiHre^ containing a Pescription of the ■ 
Manners, Customs, &c. of the People ; 
of Tkihct and tht Peninsula of India be- 
yond the Ganges, illustrated by twelve 
coloured engravings of costumes, is just 
ready for publication. 

Such is the popularity of the Forget 
Me Not, as an elegant Christmas and 
New-Year’s Gift, that though an edition 
of several thousand was printed for the 
present year, the proprietor is preparing 
another large impression, to meet the ex- 
traordinary demand. 

On the 1st day of January, 1825, will 
be published, the first number of a new 
monthly work, entitled the Botanic Gar- 
den, or Magazine of hardy Flower- 
Plants, cultivated in Great Britain ; con- 
taining four coloured figures, with de- 
scriptions and notices of many physiolo- 
gical phenomena observed in this beau- 
tiful part of the creation, by B. Maund. 
The size of this work will be foolscap 
and post 4 to. 

In the course of December will be 
published, in one neat volume duodeci- 
mo, with an engraving after a design by 
Corbould, Odd Moments, or Time be- 
guiled. 

Tht Lave-LeUers qf Mary Slueen qf 
Scots to the Mari qf BoihwelL, widi the | 
Lovc-Sonnfts and Marriage -Contracts 
(being the lopg-missing originals from 
the gilt casl^t), explain^ by state pa- 
pers ^and writings of many historians, 
i^^forming a complete history of the 
origin of the woes of the Scottish q^een, 
Vol IV. No. XXIV. 


collated by Hugh Campbell, illustrator 
of Ossian’s Poems, arc at press. 

Preparing for publication, Ptctuiesque 
Views of the principal Monuments in the 
Cemetei y of Fere la Chaise, near Paris ; 
also a correct view of the Paraclete, 
erected by Abelard, from drawings by 
Mr. J. T. Serres, and accompanied with 
concise descriptive notices. 

In a discourse lately delivered te the 
American Philosophical Society at the 
University of Philadelphia, by Mr. C, 
J. Ingersoll, he gives some curious par- 
ticulars relative to the book -trade of 
the United States. Our Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews are regularly repub- 
lished there, of each pf which about 
4000 copies are sold. The New Month- 
ly Magazine is also reprinted. Since the 
appearance of Stewart’s Philosophy, 
thirty years ago, eight editions, couiprisf 
ing 7500 copies, have been printed in 
America A capital of 500,000 dollars 
was invested in an edition of Rees’s Cy- 
clopaedia, Of alighter kind of reading, 
nearly 20,000 copies of the Waverley 
novels, comprising 500,000 volumes, 
have issued from the American press in 
the last nine years. Five hundred dol- 
lars were paid by an enterprising book- 
seller for a single copy of one of tliese 
novels, for the puvpose of republication. 
Four thousand copies of a late American 
novel were disposed of immediately. on 
its appearance. There are more than 
two hundred waggons which travel 
through the country loaded with bc^s 
for sale. Many biQgra|ducalqccounta of 

$ C 
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POETRY. 


distinguished Americans arc thus distri- 
buted, Fifty thousand copies of Weem’s 
gf Washington have been publishedi 


and mostly circulated in this way through- 
out the interior. 


J^oetrp. 


TO IMAGINATION. 

By J. M. Lacey. 

Imagination ! ever-varying; pow*r ! 

Ueceivc the tribute of a thoughtful mind ; 
Thou, who ciiiist add to horror’s awful hour, 
Or make thy vot’ry pleasing moments find. 

When anguish bids the nightly mourner 
weep, 

’Tis thine to shew to Sorrow’s streaming 
eye 

The seaman, storm-driv’n onthesurgy deep. 
Whilst Fancy hears his last sad shipwreck’d 
cry: 

Or at dull midnight’s gloom, when silence 
reigns. 

Should Superstition seek some lonely way, 
•Tis thine with fancied forms to fill the plains, 
As timid Fear assumes her harrowing sway: 

To bid distemper’d vision give to view, { 
By the pale moonbeam’s faint uncertain 
light. 

The spectral group, the goblin’s ghastly 
crew. 

Or elfin forms that haunt the noon of 
night:” 

Or to Ambition’s restless mind you give. 

In thought, each good that robs his soul 
of rest ; 

Each hop’d-for honour you can bid to live. 
Whilst fancied greatness fills his swelling 
bicast. 

To him who loves, in day-dreams bright 
and fair, 

You picture beauty deck’d with loveliest 
smile ; 

' Wbisp’rtng, you bid him spurn each pensive 
care. 

And thus hi# heavy jpours with bliss be- 
guile. 

But most to him, blest impulse! art thou 
dear, 

,Who sooths his sorrows with the tender 
line 

That consecrates sweet Friendship’s hallow’d 
^ bier; 

Whilst Recollection Ulls him to repine. 


To Poesy’s pure train thou dost belong ; 
Whether to woe they pour the plaintive 
strain, 

Or raise to joy the heart-inspiring soug, 

Or tenderly to love’s soft god complain : 

Whether to heav’n they waft the choral 
theme, 

Or give to valour’s son the song of praise, 
All own Imagination’s warming beam, 
Whose pow’r it is that forms their varied 
lays. 

[ Still deign on me to shed thy fervid ray. 

On me, the humblest of the tuneful train ; 
Still prompt my pen the debt of truth to pay, 
I Nor raise one thought to give fair Virtue 
pain. 


ON SEEING A SINGLE WILD FLOWER 
GROWING IN A DESOLATE SPOT. 

Fair Flower, I muse to see thee here, 

So desolate, yet so bright ; 

For round thee but wild weeds appear, 

And many a barren height : 

But heedless art thou blooming on. 

With fairy form and hue ; 

Thy meek eye rais’d to greet the sun, 

Or clos’d beneath the dew. 

And see upon the mighty sky 
Yon single cloud of snow, 

That seems a lonely flower on high, 

As thou on earth below : 

[ And towards it hath the lark gone up, 
With songs no power can stay ; 

His wings have brushVi thy dewy cup, 
And sparkle ou their way. 

Oh 1 that man’s soul could gladsome be 
As yc are, blessed things ; 

Or but a constant quiet see 
On all life’s troubled springs! 

It will not be 1 it will nut be! 

’Tis Reason dreads to-morrow ; 

And only dreamless things like ye 
May live and fear no sor row. ' ' 

X. X, 

JcNjt 16, 163?. ' 
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A. ! 

Abel, J. review of his “ La Sperunzu,*’d2 1 
^Alcove window-cui tains, description of, GO 
Allan the Lion, Icfjcnd respecting, 19, 68 
Alps, the horn of tlie, 49 
American Indian, humanity and delicacy of 
one, 296 

Anmstvicnt pour Icit Dames reviewed, 300 
Anachronism, singular, 46 
Anecdotes, &c. historical, literary, and per- 
sonal, 47, ir>7, 170,2*23, 238, 296, 309,347 
Anson, commodore, remarkable cascade 
found by, 61 

Arts, distribution of the rewards of the so- 
ciety of, 36 
Arts, fine, .55, 119, 244 
Asiatic Islands, &c announced, 121 
R. 

Ralfour, sir J. his Historical Works an- 
nounced, 306 
Rallad, 124 

Hanister, II J. review of his Scales in all 1 
the Major and Minor Keys, 302 — hisTwclvc * 
Airs from Il.iydn's Works, ib. 
liar, the, announced, 306 
Bark, W. review of his Air of Rousseau’s , 
Dream, 178 

Battuecas, llcbride.in, legend respecting, 339 
Bedford, duke of, view of his seat, 247 j 
Belfrage, Rev. H. his Guide to the Lord’s j 
Table announced, 122 
Bengal, descrip, of the Sicre GullyPass in, 346 
Bird, Mr. his Poetical Memoirs, &c. an- ; 
nounced, 306 

Bochsa, N. C. review of his Arrangement of ; 
Airs in Bishop’s opera “ Ci.ari, or the i 
Maid of Milan,” 301 I 

Bohemia, a popular talc of, 106,119,201 j 
Bonibell, admiral, anecdote of, 173 
Book-trade of the United States, p.irticulars | 
respecting the, 36i3 i 

Bowflieh, Mr. announcement of his Disco- ' 
veries of the Portuguese in Angola and | 
Mozambique, 60 — his Description of Ma- I 
deira, &c. 121 | 

Bowdler, T. his Gibbon’s History of the Ro- j 
man I'.mpire announced, 121 
British Institution, exhibition of, .55, 355 
Bucl^anau, Mr. his Memoirs of Painting an- 
nounced, 245 

, T. his Illustrations of Acoustic 

Surgery announced, 183 
Bullock, Mr. extract from his Six Months 
in Mexico, 241 —his exhibition of the Ta- 
pestry of the Cartoons, 356 
Buonaparte, anecdote of, 170 
Byron, lord, lines on the death of, 124 
C. 

Campbell, Hugh, his Tjove-Lctters of Mary 
Queen of 8cotB, &c announced, 363 


Carey, Mrs. J. her Lasting Impreuioiis an- 
nounced, 183 

Cascade, notice respecting >11 remarkable 
one, 51 

Chair, table, and footstool, description of, *244' 
Chairs, design^4l)r, 305 
Chamouiii, Picturesque Tour in, announced, 
184 

Charity, the sister of, a talc, 227, 264 
Charlotte, princess, lines by, 184 
Chemical Society in London, formation of, 
246 

Cheesemonger, the honest, 66 
Child’s dress, 360 
China, emperor of, anecdote of, 50 
Cloak, my old, 89 

Cochrane, captain C. his Twenty Months in 
Colombia annuuiiued, 245 
Compensation, the, a tale, 278 
Complaints of a Maiden Lady, 173 
Confessions of a Rambler, 86, 163, 192, 287 
Consumers and producers, 276 
Cosinorama, the, 357 
Costumes of the Mexicans, 241 
Country-seats, views of, 1, 6.3, 125, 185, 247, 
307 

Courtship, Indian, 230 
Cousin Mary, a tale, 72 
Cox and Co.’s Collection of foreign Marches 
reviewed, .300 

Cresy and Taylor, Messrs, tlieir Views at 
Pisa announced, 164 

Cruikshank, G.his Illustrations of Dcr Frey- 
schutz announced, 183 
Curious mistake, 171 

Custom, singular, of the middle ages, 241 
Czerny, C. review of his Impromptus, 52 
, J. review of his Variations on Ros- 
sini's ” Ah se i ver di quel ch*io sento'* 
301 

: 

D’Aguesscau, chanc«dlor, anecdote of, 239 
Dainty dishes, 348 

Dallas, 11. C. his Account of the early Youth 
of Lord Byron announced, 61— stopped 
by an injunction, 121 
; Davis, Mary, a true story, 43 
Dawson, Jemmy, anecdote of, 49 
Defence of widows, 83 
Dictionary of Musieians reviewed, 297 
j Diet, remarkable etfects of a change in, 51 
Dinner-part}’, a Spanish- American, 234^ ^ 

Diorama, notice respecting, 184 — ita. exhi- 
bition, 244 

Dog, anecdotes of the, 223, 300 ' 

Drake, sir F. anecdotes of, 157 
■ , sir T. T. F. E. hart, views of UU 

I scat, 307 , „ 

I Dacis, anecdote of, 170 
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V 

Dapuisy Mr. Journsl of his Residence iii 
Ashantee announced, 60 

E. ' 

Earthquake, extraordinary effects of one in 
SooUand, 335 

Eavestaff, W. review of his “ La Solitude,” 
1*!4 — his “ Ah ! why display those charms, 
fair maid,” ih, v 

Euterpe, a Collection of Polonaises and 
Waltzes, reviewed, 352 
Excursion through the United States and 
Canada announced, 61 
Exhibitions— the British Institution, 55, 355, 
—the Diorama, 184, 244— Tapes tiy of the 
Cartoons, 356 — the Cosmorama, 357 
Ej^e, human, effect of it on animals, 347 

F. 

Facts and fictions, 13, 168, 223, 202 
Fashion and dress, general observations on, 
57, 116, 180, 304, 360 

Fashions for ladies, 56, 115, 179,243,303,359 
Fashions, French female, 58, 118, 181, 301 
Fine arts, 55, 119, 244, 355 
Fish concert, 253 
Flamstead-Housc, view of, 186 
Flower, wild, lines on a, 364 
Footstool, table, and chair, description of, 
244 

Forget Me Not, 62 — for 1825 announced, 245 
—extract from, 332>-notice respecting, 36il 
Forrest, lieut -colonel, his Picturesque Tour 
of the Ganges and Jumna announced, 245, 
305 

Forster, captain L. a remarkable instance 
of popular superstition in Germany re- 
lated by him, 131 

Foscolo, U. his Ancient Italian Poets an- 
nounced, 306 
Fouch^, anecdote of, 47 
France, Views of the North Coast of, an- 
nounced, 184 

Frederick the Great, anecdote of, 173 
French female fashions, 58, 118, 181, .361 
Friderid, Mr. notice respecting his organon 
panharmonicon, 61 

Furniture, fashionable, description of, 60, 
183, 244, 305 

O. 

Gaelic relics, 19, 68, 339 
Galt, Mr. his Rothelan announced, 121 
Garrick, Mrs. view of her seat, 63 
Germany, remarkable instance of supersti- 
tion in, 131 * 

Ghost, was it a } 97 

Giants of the Sharka valley, 106, 149, 201 
Glimpse of Spain in 1824, 159, 195 
pravc of the suicide, a tale, 332 
Green, J. review of his Domestic Concert, 352 
. H. 

Hftll, captain, extract from his Journal j 
written on the Coasts of Chili, &c. 234 | 

Hameln, the ratcatcher of, 283 


. Hamilton, Mr on Duelling announced, 61 
I Hampton-House, view of, 63 
Hands and rings, 233 » 

I Harding and Wcstall, Messrs, their Litho- 
graphic Prints of Scenery in Egypt and , 
Nubia announced, 61 

Hawkins, Miss M. L. Memoirs, Anecdotes, 
&c. by her, announced^ (iO 
Heaths, pai tinilars respecting, 348 
Hebridean Battuecas, legend respecting, 339 
Hebrides, superstitions of the, 148 
Herbert, G. B. review of “ The voice of a 
stranger,” 354 

Hoare, sir R. C. bart. his Modern History of 
Wiltshire announced, 122 
Hodgson, S review of his Blue Bells, 179 

, Mr. on the treatment of slaves in 

the United States, 239 

Hodsoll, Mr, review of his Collection of 
Ducts, 55 

Holbein, anecdote of, 48 
Holder, J W. review of his Swiss Air, 54 
Holst, G. reviewof his Arrangement of We- 
ber's Overture to Der Freyschiitz, 352 
Honest cheesemonger, 66 
Horn of the Alps, 49 

Humanity and delicacy of an American In- 
dian, 296 

Hummel, T. N, review of his Six Pieces, 177 

1 . 

Imagination, to, 364 
Improvisatricc, extracts from the, 122 
India, map of, announced, 306 
Indian courtship, 239 

Intelligence, literary and scientific, 60, 121, 
18:1, 240, 305, 363 

Italy, sketches of character, &c. in the 
country towns of, 25, 92, 126, 218 
Iwanowiisch, Fedor, account of, 170 

J. 

Jack tars, 327 

Janson, J. tradition respecting the ratcatcher 
of Hameln, related by him, 283 
Jefferson, Walter, a tale, 108, 223, 292 

K. 

Kelly, T. W. extract from bis “ Myrtle- 
Leaves,” 184 

Kemble, Mr. monument to be erected to lus 
memory, 122 
King, the rival of a, 339 
Kitcbiner, Dr. extract from bis Economy 
of the Eyes, 48 

Kreysig, Dr. on artificial mineral waters, 40 

L. 

Lacey, J. M. sonnet by, 61— his defence of 
widows, 83— the tomb of Lauray 246— to 
imagination, 364 

Ladies, London fashions for, 56, 115, 179, 
243, 303, 359 

— — , general observations on fashions 
ibr, 57, 116, 180,304,360 
■, French fashions for,A^ 116, 181,361 
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Lake» ’£. his Journal of the Sieges of the 
Madras Army announced, 122 
Lalii^, anecdote of, 297 
LaTrappe, abbey oF, account of, 283 
l^urs, the tomb of, 246 
Lilly crop, S. review of his “ Faint and wea- 
rily,” I14^1iis Arrangement of Kossini’s 
March ** La Donna del Lago,'* 

“ The Castilian Maid,” ih. 

Lines to lady Janet B— — , 246 
Loiterer, the, 16, 103, 260 
London fashions for ladies, 56, 115, 179, 243, 
300, 359 

Loudon, J. C. his Enoyclopsedia of Agricul- 
ture announced, 60 
Lover^s day, a tale, 188 
Lowry, Mr. W. biographical account of, 119 

M. 

Macculloch, Dr. his the Highlands and Wes- 
tern Isles of Scutlaod announced, 60 
M ^Diarrnid , J. his Scrap-Book announced, 122 
Maiden lady, the complaints of a, 173 
Malcolm, Mr. the Buccaneer, &c. announ- 
ced, 121 

Marivaux, anecdote of, 171 
Martin, Mr. extract from his Description of 
the Western Isles, 148 
Masquerade, the, a tale, 204, 255 
Mauud, B his Botanic Garden announced, 363 
Maupeou, chancellor, anecdote of, 241 
Mnusoleiim at Trentham, view of, 5 
Mechanics* Oracle announced, 183 
Memoirs of the Rose announced, 122 — ex- 
tract from, 208 

Mexicans, costumes of the, 241 
Miller, J. bis St. Baldred of the Bass, &c. 
atinounccd, 245 

Mills, Mr. his History of Chivalry an- 
nounced, 121 

Minasi, Antonio, review of his Variations to 
an Air of Drouet*s, 302 
Mineral waters, on Dr. Struve’s artihcial, 40 
Minutoli, baron, his Travels in Lybia and 
Egypt announced, 183 
Mitford, Miss, extr. from “ Our Village,” 72 
Montgomery, J. extracts from his Chimney- 
Sweeper’s Friend, &c. 43 
Moon, roads in the, 241 
Moore, Mr. his Life of Lord Byron an- 
nounced, 121 

Morgan, lieutenant^ his Emigrant’s Note- 
Book announced, 61 

Mor'rice, R. hisOiren Glendower announced, 
121 

Musical review, 52, 113, 176, 297, 319 
Musicians, Dictionary of, reviewed, 297 
My old cloak, 89 

N. 

Nature and art, 62 

New-Iodge, Richmond-park, view of, 185 
Newstead-abbey, view of, 252^additional 
particulars respecting, 344- 


f 

Nichols, J. B.his Account of Mie Church of 
St. Katherine announced, 121 
Nixon, H. G. review of^his divertiuieato, 178 
Noviciate, the, a tale, 5, 76, 137, 910^ 988, 811 
Nutwell-court, view of the entraooc froutof, 
307-^from the river, 309 

O. 

Observatory, Gr^uwich, view of, 186 
Odd Moments announced, 363 
Optical enigma, 48 

P. 

Paleologus, Theodoto, 829 
Palmer, Mrs. view of her villa, 126 
Paris, village sketches near, 10, 145, 257 
Parry, J H. his Cambrian Plutarch announ- 
ced, 306 

Perceval, G. his History of Italy announ- 
ced, 183 

Perez, anecdote of, 51 

Phillips, Mr. his remarks on heaths, 848 

Pig, a sporting, 50 

Piggott, Rev. S. his Suicide and its Anti- 
dotes, 306 

Pirate, the, a tale, 102 
Pistrucci, Filippo, the Italian Improvisatorc. 
Ill 

Pitman, Rev.J.R. his Sermons announced, 806 
Plachy, W. review of his Three Marches, 58 
Plcycl, C review of his Rondo alia Polaeca, 
351— his Three French Airs, ib. 

Poetry, 61, 109, 184, 246, 364 
Poland, hardships of widowhood in, 172 
Portfolio, the, announced, 183 
Producers and consumers, 276 

R. 

Rambler, the confessions of a,' 86, 163, 192, 
287 

Raphael’s Cartoons, tapestry from ihcm, 356 
Ratcatcher of Ilameln, 283 
Rawlings, T. A. review of bis Fantasia, 53 
— his Introduction and Arrangement of 
Bishop’s “ When the wind blows,” 801 
Kcconcillation, a tale, 154 
Revelations of the Dead Alive announced, 306 
Review of music, 52, 113, 176, 297, 349 
I Richings lodge, view of, 65 
Rimbault, S. F. review of his Oh! my 
love’s* like the red rose,” 54— his Adapta- 
tion of Handel’s Overture to the “ Occa- 
sional Oratorio,” 54 
Rings, on the early use of, 234 
Rival of a king, 339 
Roads, lunar, discovery of, 241 
Robber, the, a tale, 13^ 

Rose, its address to the ^ephyr, 62 
— Memoirs of, announced, 122w*<extra<;t 
ft-oni, 208 

Russian superstition, 30 
S. 

Sandell, E. review of hit Brighton ,Qua- 
driUcs, 55 

Scotland, extraordinary effects of an carth- 
^akc h), 325 



m 


V INDKX. 


SibDtti tir Walter, portraits of, 360 ^ 

Serres, Mr. J. T. Monuments in the Cemetery 
of P4ro la Chaise from bis drawings an- 
nounced, 363 

Mi«» A. her Letters announced, 346 
Shdrkatalley, the giants of the, 106, 149, 301 
Sf&ily and its Monuments announced, 184 
Siore Gully Pass in BengalK^escript. of, 346 
Sidmoutb, viscount, view of his seat, 186 
Bister of Charity, a tal^ 337, 361 
Bisters of Narifield, a tale, .announced, 60 
Siwald and his eleven sons, 33 
BttSfl^es of character, Ac; in the country 
Italy, 25, 93, 136, 218 
^av^, treatment of, in the United States, 239 
}UiC8 to, 62 

Smithy Dr. J. G. his Treatise on Prisons an- 
nounced, 183 

■ Rev. ,P. his Guide to English Compo- 

sition announced, 123 

G. his History of Art announced, 306 
' Society for tlie annihilation of time, 231 

of Arts, distribntiun of the rewards 


^ 36 

Moiety, chemical, formation of a, 246 
' Sjsfa for a drawing-room, description of, 183 
SHpopnei, 6V 

oapt4 F. his History of the West 
Indies announced, 183 
South Sea Islands announced, 60 
3paip» a glimpse of, in 1824, 169, 196 
Spanish American dinner-party, 234 
gallantry, 61 

Sl^ord^ marc^uis of, view of his scat, 1— • 

' ^ mausoleum, 6 

^(ai^pe, colonel L. bis Actual State of 
, announced, 306 

^j^e-pUoe, view of, 126 
, hia artificial mineral waters, 40 

; d<‘ave of the, a tale, 332 { 

> R!|ht'Honk. John, view of his seat, 66 

. Snmatra, the proceedings of the Agricultural 
aimpuueed, 306 { 

; ttussia, 30^ia Switzerland,, 

i fiQ^r^markahle instance of in Germany, 
tl^ nheietat Hebrides, 148— of the 
Westphalia, 236 
Mr. bit Zoology of Mexico an- 

: 

, ill, 60 

Syhifi c* T* wviow of his Arrangement of 
. Alshhp’S Ajin^ sweet home,” and 

de«cript]ovof,344 
T«lbat|,’arf ekitrset ih>m bi* Reaideuce in 
OfeMdi^ 3 » ■ 


Tales of Irish I ife announced, 305 
Tapestry of the Cartoons, 366 
Thibet, &c. ai. lounced, 363 
Tiger and the dog, anecdotes of, 309 
Time, society for the annihilation of, 231—* 
value of, 239 

Time’s Telescope for 1826 announced, 306 
Togrul Bey and his three sons, a talc, 22 
Tomb of Laura, 246, 

Tragical mistake, 47 
Traveller’s tale, 238 

Trentham-hall, view of, 1 — the mausoleum 
at, 6 

Turgot, chevalier, anecdote of, 348 

U. 

Under the rose, origin of the saying, 208 
Urania’s Mirror announced, 306 

V. 

Views of country seats, 1, 63, 125, 185, 247, 
307 

Views in and near London announced, 131 
Village sketches near Paris, 10, 146, 257 
Vocal Anthology, review of, 115, 176 
Vyse, colonel, view of his scat, 125 

W. 

Ward, Mr his Lithographic Delineations of 
Horses announced, 245 
Was it a Ghost ? 97 

Watson, J review of iiis Overturp, Songs, 
&c. in “ Pride shall have a Fall,” 113 
Watt, Mr. monument to be erected to his 
memory, 122 

Weber, C. M. de, review of his Duets, 178, 
302— his Overture to Der Freyschiitz, 299 
— bis admired Airs from Der Freyschiitz, 
i6.~his Rondeau, 349 — his Dance from the 
Opera of Silvana, 351 — his “ The plain 
gold ring,” 35*1 

Westphalia, superstitions of the peasantry 
of, 236 

White, lieutenant, extracts from his Voyage 
to Cochin-China, 253, 309 
Widowhood, hardships of, in Poland, 172 
Widows, defence of, 83 
Wild-flower, on seeing one growing in a de- 
solate spot, 364 

Wildman, lieutenant- colonel, view of his 
seat, 262 

Wilson, Richard, 'SU A. account of, 320 
Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire, view of, 247 
Wood, J. P. his life ol^Law of Lauriiton 
announced, 121 

World in Miniature, new portions of, an- 
nounced, GO, 121, 363 

Wright, T. esq. extracts frpm bis “ Testimo- 
nies to tbo Memory of R. Wilson, esq.” 320 
Z. 

Zimmerman on Solitude announced, 306 
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This dly is published, in 3 vofs. I2iim. 2 is. bnards, 
. ROTH ELAN: 

A Botnanre of the Eoj^lish Histories. 

By fhe Author of Annals of the Parish/* «* The 
Spaewifo/* itc. 

Printed for OttTFH and Boyd, Edinbursh; 
aodGno B. Whittaker, Lmidou. 

Of nhoiQ may be had, by the same Author, 

Ringan Gilhaize, svols. uroo. sis. hoards. 

The Spacirife, 3 rots. ismo. 2 is. boards 


This day is published, in 3 vob. i2tno. 

LASTING IMPRESSIONS: 

A Novel. 

Bt Mrs. JOANNA CAREY. 

In the Press : 

lllostrations of Lying, in all its Branches. By 
Amelia Opie. In 2 vole. 12100. 

rirC'Side Scenes. By the Author of ** Bachelor 
and Mamed Man,** Ac. Ac. In 3 vols. ismo. 

Decision: A Tale. By Mm. Hodaud, Author of 
“ Integrity,** “ Patience,** Ac. In 1 vol. 121110. 
Frontispiece. 

The Sisters of Nonsfield : a Tale for Young Wo- 
men. By the Author of ** The Slones of Old Da- 
niel,'* Ar. In 2 vols. ]2mo. 

Primed foi Lo.voman, Hurst, IIees, Orme, 
Bruwn, and Green. 

AN ACCEPTABLE PIIESENT. 

Juftt publUhtdf fitted up in an elegant Box^ 
Price \l. 8«. plain, or U. 14 s. beautifully coloured, 

URANIA’S MIRROR; 

OH, A VIEW OF THE HEAVENS; 

On a Plan peifectly Original. Designed by A Lady. 

The Work consists of Thirty- two lorge Cards, 
on which are represented ull the CoHstellnt juii.s vi- 
sible in the British Empire. Each Consfellation 
is drawn with the Figure asciibed to it by Che . 4 n- 
cienis ; and the Stars are perfoniled, so us to exhi- 
h)t, hrheii held up to the light, their natural Ap- 
pearance in the Heavens. The Cards are accom- 
panied with a Familiar Treat ise on Aslrouoiny, 
written expressly for this purpose by J. ASpin. 

Loudon: Printed for SAMUEL LEIGH, IB, 
Strand; and sold by all Booksellers amhStat toners. 

FOR BEAUTIFYING HUMAN HAIR, 
Also for cleansing and preserving It, 

EXTRACT OF ROSES, 

By Kigde a Brookbanx (late David Rigge and 

Sou), Cultivators of Flowers, and Distillers to 

His Majesty. 

This elegant Extract is prepared principally 
with Roses, from which it derives mild astringent 
properties, gives atreagth and beauty to the Hair, 
and imparts to it the deHcale fragrance of those 
Rowera. Hair wattied with the Extract looii bc- 
eomea pleasingly soft, bright, and luxuriant In Its 
growth; and Hair that baa hi&u made harsh, and 
la turning grey by the nalng of ardent apirilf, or 
otbtf iRkfroper pfcpanlioiia dean it, will anon 
bn-fMlonid tn its natnral colMr, brilHancy, and 
boBWtpf by n Ikw appHentfona of the Extiwet off, 
Rntea, which in only to ho phriinOed hr I^thddu of 
INfU Kte and BrodthAnh, NcwBoiid. 

3s. 5s. and 4«ta, 


MOOM 5 »S fkm WBCdWBS. • 

This day la pahHohod, hp J. vp. 

Strand, LomUm, iho NINTH NUMMR of the 
above WORK» by TROEAI 
Symphonies nod AccompanliiieMts by 
Bisrdp, price Iss-Hk:^ The aMve mVf kSTK 
had of all BooV^ud Moaic Seltcm in the UnlM 
Kingdom. 

STRICKLAND’S ^OW- 

DER CHOCOLATE. 

For instantly making Chocidatoaf.lht 
vour, is an ariicih in great demand, pnd ppi^rBoIlF 
approved of fhr Its superior ituantidB niidmat emp* 
venience to Famlliet, paYttcntarijf Id tratonMt#hmi 
dispatch is of importance, aa it reguirea dut^ hiH* 
ing wnti r to be aiided to pvodRce a pupdf twol- 
lent Cln»cnUle in less than one miiHlIO, ai^’the OT- 
tide IS vtariauled to keep in any elimole mr aomd 
yearn. Sold in tins, 2s. pd. and &s. Od. rtch, ih 
S. HICKSON ■ndCn.*s, 72, WxLSgnt-ITXIvrt 
where also may bebadtlwimielp-ndiliirtdOBHDIVIB 
Broma, so highly recooiHieifdrd by the FandtF 
for nervous and consumptive cases, and where tgR 
siomach is debilitated and irritable, prica.W* ptr^, 
W 

AN ENTIRELY NEW ARTICLE FOR 
LADIES* DRF.SSE$, SHAWLS, Sec 

By fhe King's Royal Letters Patent, BRITISH 
CACHEMERE, warranted by the Patentee nol Id 
Hhriiik in Washing. This elegant new Artlolo is 
respectfully submitted to the Ladies ft>r Wlntet 
Dresses, Shawls, &e. a* being exreef lingly soft and 
waim, combining the tbiii light lextnreef Stik with 
the comfort of the hiivst Woollen Cloth : U will Im 
found dfcidediy difl'crpiit to any Manufacture bU 
therto piodurefi in England; and may be had In 
a «et y extensive vai iely of Fashioiiablc new Cetoum 
for the Se-nsoii, of UwDfRWOUD, No. I, Vere- 
atreet, the corner of Oxfurd-stiect, opposite New 
Bomi-sireet. 

N. R. The principal Dress- Makers arU supplied 
with Pal terns. 


REPERTORY OF ARTS FOR APRIL 1823 , 

fSVftifrt/cfcHAl.L'S PATLNT STARCH.) 

*< The object of this important iaventloii is 4n 
extract all Colouring Mai ter from the Wheat in the 
manufactuie of Siaich, which bat hitherto given, 
yellow dye to Linen, &c. An effeciual remedy fhr 
this evil was never before discovered, and aa (he nd* 
ditiou of Blue has become a general expedient l0 
ronctnl, rather than lo remove it, a perfect white 
bu« neither hern obtained nor expected by ordloasp 
means. Tbe white or French Start h (that is, sim^ 
ply Starch without Blue,) is got into disuse, heipgr 
of a dirty yellow colour: whereas the Pairnt $tarvit> 
ih of an aliiHfst dazzling whiteneASraud being psh 
rifled from all grosser substance, is, when dissolved 
for ususl purposes, eaceediogly clear and boantt- 
fnl, and of auperior strength. The Patentee wax 
led to this discovery iii^wfermre I4i UH tag and Co *« 
Laee Concern (in which he is :i Purtocr); and they 
have found it of im’alculabte use in prrserving thn 
colour, and giving a transparent quality tn4|^ 
L^ce.as it dees to Idusnu, Linen, Jee/*— To bt nlw * 
(yned of every reyp^hk Jn Tn.WR.fll^ 

Country, eonveni^tt njS***^' 
URLIVOilAfCiii!7s#afy Low- irnrSoutc in 
fttcMdk BMwraef-Honsn, 


R. ACKHRMANN’S 

J^epared G^uine Cumberland Black-Lead Pencih, 

pr PlFfpRAftT vmvkss OF HARDNESS AND OBFI'K OF SHAOP. ' ' 

\tHt h DfioHEt 9fAii0EK than genuine Cumbeiland ami uned general!) ity 
tUn ^ f(>r Outlines. * 

Ti^i^DecpEess HAHUbH, aii(| Uhed bv Aichiteas, 

TttiVEB Decrees HARDEK, and usetl by Architects, En^^ineef%^ Sarvey^u^ kc, 

Rg) flfelM f- f SCCtr \ 

Fine Pencils for Drawing, used by A/IiaIs, Drawing- MaAtcn^ and Pupils* 

^ Double thick ditto, ditto 
' IfoACK for Shading j and u*ied bv the sfmc. 


F 

FF 


SB 4 UBEPbr BLACK ltir Shading than H. 

' Hard aOd Black for Shading. 

^ ACHRRMAKN^a fine genuine Cumhcilund Black-Lead Pemilsj not prepared, have been 
fbr fiRRity yuars as the best Pencils ioi Sketi hmg am) geimtal u^e. Thiy are par> 
tiMU^ adapted for young Students to ropy tiom Li rHooitvpHic Siuthe^. 
r'^ Fmd/s F, FF, B, and DB. sei velor the deep Shades and finishing Touches. 

N^Bf ihnwing MatetiaU of every Descnpti n and the greatest Vat leiy of Draw- 
Rudiments tn Lilhogtaphjff &(. See &r. 


. , -i 

4^0fitBANlpPAB^ENGLHS 10 INDIA, 

KVeH«vtfuUy informed, they nisy be supplied 
7aw|ii*f General Equipment Vi aipliouae, 57, 

^ ttrd>a|reet, wilhev«sy Requisite foi the Voy 
>tpd tj^eii (Jte in the Couufry . Caliro Shuts, 
3ii^ ditto, Cravats I)ret>siiis;-Gowiis, Jeui Jaik 
•tt and TfOwseit, Tenets, 'I able Linen, sheets, 
iv*i#ty; DreSaint Cases, Swnids, Sashes, Tpan 
letiM, Rmh-CaiJs, \ViilinR-Det.ks, Sea* Bedding, 
Bntiock Tiduks. tLc — »lifia. Unwin, having the su 
jMniiteiidebce Of the Ladies' Departinent, solicits 
%liNif who art preparing their Equipmtnts, to visit 
llodtDs, and inspect her extensive Mock 
bf BReahrs, ready*made Linen, &c on the lowtst 
1 g W hMd et»rpiS N A connexion with nil vothei house* 


^ esficeial Patronage of the PRINCESS 

'WfiRtfAZY, PRlNCCaud PRINCLSSPO 
^WACi, tha PERSIAN AMBASSADOR, and 
t Ibaliry distingutshed Personages, and lecommend* 
i^«i Ilf the tfKWi emmeot Ph>8iiian8. 

^ ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 

R 0ta|wfB^^f vital important e to the anpport of 
tol af mess. Powerful of effect, yet mild of 
ilil|Sli^a,‘|hU adtnlratde specific possesses Balsiniic 
ARW Ilf SOfprUing cnerey It eradnales 
PUflPtfe, SPOTS, Rt:DNE»S, 
RiiAamKms Erntitioos, gradually producing a 
soft Skin, transfonns even the 
^UWretmpLE^ElON mto RADIANT 
ffiSR; rHlits the ai'orcbing rays of the 
iMt MtctejHfuUy Apposea the attack of im h roent 
weather, and re||ders the harsh and 1 ough skin beau- 
j W hHiy ilh, tmnmtlt, and even , imparts to the NECK, 
'MOlSraD^'^RIfR a healthy aud juvenile bloom , 
dMMai^h COotuess , and, by due persever- 

IM ia the pppUcgtion of ROlVLAND's KALY- 
k beautiful Complexion 
wILlTDORls bquatljf indispensable in the 
Hitfsery » at ihc Toitet Perfectly iuuoxiqus, k 
'•Mhv which By the itidst jieticaic Lad> wub the 
iialMtrre Wf s^iy nnd efficacy, uossettiugtoRen 
ifhcdtinglpfApertieg To MO f H tlRS N URS> 
ihkif 'OPPSPRtNp, b gives, (n al| cases of 
iCaf IhfiiimifiatTon, imiiiediate relief*, ^eouis 

^.Tr '■ ' ^v*r 


To Gentlemen u hose 1 a( e^ are tender after Shav> 
me — A eicat infeliritv u Inch atUnds the opeiation 
ot ^haviiie* IS the ii i italion ot tht Skin innov Gen. 
llenieiiHiiflei gieitly fiomUusc lusc ROU LAND'S 
KAIYDOR will he fniinil i\r client be\oiid picre> 
dtiit. 111 iinehoidliiij nnd allavmg that mostuiiplea 
snnt hPiisHiinn — It irinoves uiipkasant liarsbness 
of I he Skill, OK ksioixd hv intrnsi holni beat or cold 
winds lud ihiis to tlie I rsveiler, whose avocitioiis 
ex (lose linn to v ii lous changes of we ither, pioves an 
iiitillibic specific, a (nonipt ksoiuk, and os con. 
diuiiig to coinfoit, a phasing appendage, and invH> 
ludbie acqiilfltion. 

Sold in Pint Bottk**, at 8s 5d nnd in Half-^iiiitK, 
at 4s 6d rai h, (inly nuliithd, li^ the sole Proprie- 
tors, A ROWLAND & NON, No eo, Hatton. 
Gulden, Holboin, I nndon , aad, bv Appoiolmeiir, 
by Ml. R Hcndiie, Pcifuinci lo his Majeily, TUch. 
boi lie street , Mi banger, no, Oxfoni. stieet ■, 
Messis bmv(bi», I17, Giltie and Pieite, ^7, D, 
Rigge, 35, Dilcroix, 158, J aiiiei, 7S, New lloud. 
strict, BdyUyand Blew, Cockspui slrtet; Berry 
and Lloyd, Gieek.stieel, Butler, 4, Cheapxide and 
330, Regent stieet , Rigge, Chcapside, Johni.ioBe, 
68, Taite, 41, CornUill, Colhy, 98, ^shopagatc* 
street; and by most Peifuoiers and Medietne.Vcn. 
ders a bo vend their celebrated MACASSAR (HU 
Obseive, none are Geniiini without the signar 
lore, •< A ROV\LAND^ SON." 



CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 

As theie is a gi eat demand for BEA R'S G R EASE, 
a Person has the pretension to sny th it be is the 
only Propriilor of the genuine aiticle, when m 
fact he IB perhaps the only one that hag not the 
genuine Beai'a Giease; but if the puicbasers will 
give themselves the trouble of sinelliiig it wclIi at>. 
teulion, they will easily diKovCr the deceptimi, hia 
fonposition being a mixture 6f Oil of Alpaonda, 
Hog's Lard, and Mutton Suet, perfunied witik R 
little Bergnmoty which, horn having Ruglyged^ 4 
OblcroiX can assert as a fact. ^ 

hnch compoBitien, in lien of being heneAfhdto 
the pisaemiiofi or giwwtb of the (Itur, hRan^Awk^ 
dfdiy«nntiwn effert; Qii of Aimonda^ ig 
hfi hilRT ff R v«y detUAwiivi 
of a,mitH|iv« otw* ^wreng 





rert.^inly may be roi^ardcil »8 oue of U»f 1 ) 
1>«I articles for prnmuliog the groftrtbof tMs 
Therefore, fi^vsnt the Kiihlic froin^faili]^^ 

error mth iukUatioiis,- wlMb im so^tAf^- 

ii% Itghe uiideriit^ilding, ap4l in order ly 

spurious from the genuioe Bear's Groaoe, 
J.*J}%Ltmon: begs to giee a brief description of it. 

Tr fat of the animni, when he receives it iu i 
cask\froni flussia, is rather uflTeinive, and of a 
yellow reddish hue j bo.1 when purified^ it reaeoiblet 
very iiiucH the itiixture of Veal Fat and Beef Mar* 
row, with less of tinge; and although it is of nto- 
deralo poiisistcuce, )et it is of an oily and rich 
iiatuie. 

To be had genuine and well perfumed, in variona 
sized pats, of J. Ditlcroix, Pei fuincr lo the Royal 
Family, 15S, ^'ew Bnnti street (removed fiom 3J, 
Old Bond -street); and sold, with his Name, hy all 
the principal PeiTiiin rs and Hair* Dressers in the 
United Kjiigduin ; himI where also maybe had his 
nilniired ESPRIT DE LAVANUE AUX MILLE* 
FLEURS, BOUQUET iiU ROI (G. IV) and 
every other article of his superior and intich cele- 
brated FOREIGN PERFUMERY. 

iVeu; fl ints, firscrirs, 6 ic, jor Dessert^ and 
Articles for Breakfast, Luncliton, Supper, 
Sfc, 

FiNFSTWesi India Prfserved Ginger and 
Gt^AVA Jelly, at Os. On. per ib in jars of lib., 
till.. Oil)., 5 cc. j peculi.irtY tine iiiTserved Tami- 
)uds in long pods, in pot** js Od , 5s., 7s. 6d., 
|id i.*)!. each; the fiiipht Muscatel Raisins, in 
'inches, in boxes, from los (id. lo ot. 9s. each ; 
lest Jordan and Soft Shell Almonds; Imperial 
unch Plums; Guimuraen Plums; Normandy 
^PINS, a delicious Fruit, iu baskets about 7s. 
uritli Directions for preparing them; French j 
, Orange and Lemon Chips; New Egyptian 
veiy line; French Olives; Frenoh Dried 
^icots; Green Gages, Cherries, CuiTuiits, &c. 
a — F or Breakfast, small Voik Hams, 
JKl'i'<hsind Russia Tongues, ready dressed; Dutch 
4^ for grating and ready grated, in bottles 3s. 
^h *, ChapEugar Cheese, grated in bottles; Reai- 
jeer Tongues ; M'estphaiia and other Ilams; Aii- 
^Rvics; Aiiehovy Paste; Wchh smokc«l .^alnioii ; 
^rieil Sprats; Fine bloated Red Herrings; Knssiiin 
Caviare; Balli Pig^*' Chops; the admired Pates a 
LA Perk Gueux FoisGms aux Trutfes; Noi de 
Jaiubon et de Venn; Pheasants, Paitiidgcs, Wood- 
cock, Quail, Snipe, Humbiirgb Beef,&c. fiom 4s. (>d. 
to si. 38 . each. Also, Or.iuge Marmalade, at is. Gd 
per Ib. in jais of :ilb. Hint Gib.; Maimaludes of 
Apple, Quince, Cranberry, Apricot, Green Gage, 
&.C ; New English Honey, Honeycomb, Narbontie 
Honey ; the biieit selected Black and Green Te.is ; 
Genuine Mocha and other CoRVes; Sugais; Cocoa, 
CoevuPaste, Clioculalcs, &c. H ICKSON nnd Co.’g 
much-aifmired Bottled Fruits fur Thus, Cher* 
rtes, Gooseberries, D.imsoits, Red nnd Green Cnr- 
iniht*?, Greru Gages, &c. Ripe Stilton, Parmasan, 
GfltyeiC, Cottenlium, and other Cheiscs; Mneca* 
riini^' ' Vermicelli ; Lucca Oil fur Salad, J^c, Mou- 
ttiKle MalUe; Pat6i\ la Diable, for devilling Bis- 
cfriUi^Powl*., &e.; veiy superior Curry* Powder ; 
Oay^rdie^; PoHalile Soups. HicK^oh's Rich and 
SA tcE^ for ^isl). Game, Wild Fowl, 
Made Dishes, Steaks, &c, ^c. ; and a great Variety 
^ 

verf qioderale Pfincs 


CAUTION * 
TkiB'nCkiioApSedged efficacy of GIFFORIPS tJ{>> ‘ 

Fahilty fhi^ these c^^ttinf^ tanner U Hecefif^ 
iU thiji ^88011. tocAiUiott Aljblittl tM 

numerous inefficacitUis urcparalipus offered fhrjn^ 
under the uaihc'of FruU Lox^igir«^«iMl Itt 
thorn, that nime ni^e |cnnii9C 
atldreos ou the boxes. GlffiiriNlA>Eenyn)pdw|^' 
in a pure and hit{hly conceiilratMialale, all tht 
dical properties of the recent Fruil$'ia E'^crt j^htiy' 
are cooling: and in $010 Jhroata,^;!} ^ wIn^ 
tber proceeding from rc^nt Coliisj^fOr pi^uTwr ^ 
Asthmatic or Cunsiimptive Habits, ire patlic 
beneficial; they allay iliflaminatioii^ 
pectoratiort, and may be tahan wit^ advimn 
the most delicate ionstilutiiihi, ^ ^ : 

Prepiired and sold (only) by h G|FjrpA|^^i^|^* 
mist, 104 , Struiid, in boxes tit is, ltd. and 
relHil nimost by most venders In The 

As above, also, QlFFORiyA APERtfiNT P^A- 
MILY PILLS, whichafe irHhout«kra 1 |RlM ona;«C 
the most valuable, safCn 
known for removing Hiliou!!, Neryogsu 
Rheiiiiiiiiic Affectiuns, ludil^lion, 
lite. Sickness, Hciidachc, and alt those ttttple||aiSt 
symptoms which iiivafiably’proiN^d froto 
tiuiis ill the Stomach niidBowHs. In I 
Is. i^d, 2s. Gd., .‘IS. Gd., and 7s. edCh.-^l 
to ask for » Glffoitt's Family Pith, dr (j[fi| 
l..ozPuees.” 





BfffiwRcccipt. 


liiE hist diMuvtry of the Age that realiy| 
vents the Hair fulling off or tinning grcy^iuddl 
doccs .T thick growth on bald places, is . ^ , .4. 
ROWLAND'S MACASl^AR OIL , 

This 01 Lis ORIGINAL and GENUlNlLvjtkkI 
for many years has been' universally admiryd forj^ 
sahibrions and nntritiniis virtues, CtfOipaAdd f|| 
Vegetable Ingredients of energetic pt^fra^ 
patronised and sanctioned by the 
MiLY; their Imperial Majesties the 
nnd KMPRESSof RUSSIA, the I'MPiOtGfMlRf 
PERSIA nnd CHINA. This 0 |L is agkMVy 
liMlgt'd by llic iiiost eminent PJi>siciun4, m 
ami cbcapc.'tt article for nourish iiij^ 
venting ttic Hair being injured hy dljMsa, cnattfag# 
climate, study, travelling, ncConciMimi^n^., 4^4 
inikcs the Hair strong iu curl, wh.icb 
damp weather, exercise, ^r, -, iqipgrts 
perfiiine; and |irodiices Wh'iskeri, Eiy.chtfei|rii|4'lN% 
The PropiK lurs wuri'unt Its luyocciicg|^ 

Ike H .ir fin.iiliif.iiCT to Bji* 

l.ire. Ask Inr ROIVLAND'^ 
and strictly to observe, tbaf uvueaiMf^l^qr^ 
out the little book inside the wrapper! 
bel is signed on the outside in red 

“ A. ROWUND & SON.** . , 

The prires are 38. 6d., 7s., 10s. 
bottle Ail other prices are iinpo^^^l, TlTHJpb, 
niiiiic has the nddr^s on the Uiiiel|^ ** 
toil Gaidcii." ^ ' 

Al,». RICD wmSKERS, GREy WSiSiSM 
EYRItKOVVil, Hair on the Heul, ^reeWfU, klMIt; 
ed to Brown or Ulact ,hy the Mae nf ^ A 

ROWLAND'S £bSENC'E Of tyRR^ ^ 

Price 4s., 7 s. 6d., ud lus., Gd. Pgr 
Sold hy the sole Pit^rietors, A* RuWLAloQl^jlt 
SON, No. 30, Hattpii*Gard^ Ill4h|»rpt 
and, by appointiiieMt,Hy tpoa^ PejclhMOev«<tM||i|lhN 
dicinc-Veoders. 

Aiik-fbV*- ROtVIii 

(iiitWr, aud Ui Lave a^ ROWLAND awl 

\ Others ate couoUrfeiu. ^ 


au4 Cp.\ WRt;.' 
b^?«iTpart^ 





OECrMBfeK tfliU. 


• ^ AHTIFiriAL TEETtl. 

IVV W.,BBACAIJ.. SUBCi£ON-t)F.NTtST, 
ttkWMAH-BTRItrT, 0XF»I(1>'8TREK1« tia\inu 
ultH WMIrJQlUing {liii{(i^iU'P ioiitc unide the St lenre of 
AltMhStl Teeth, whei^ tnechSfrttrAl Fontnv.inre I'j 
bi« iM'CKliar AtMiIyji coatintteA to suppi) 
rik Teeth|^tth Naiaral or Artihra), in a sii 
. VHi|&or, without itit leait tiatn, /roiu a stiiftle 
TMk <4 k ronihlfle $tt, AT Ltn'Tl.E MOKE 
THAN emit Half the usual CHAUGEs. 

TfflU efeiMNlif ever ro tKrrolouieif, amt refideirfi 
wMIf ind iNHbntlfiit, without: pain or injury to the 
Fijatnel. Iteeayrd Teeth or NttilDfH exti m-ted wUh 
flliyifmort utrF and trafely, of flopped to luevcnl 
vt» flir Kme, Efery operation <iti the 
*VttefilnitdGtl#i*^Attenfls at home fioiiiTeii till 

fm. 


i. DBLCHOfX 

Umm Iw ^4ft»rin th« Public:, th:il he hii« re- 
A(L Old fhiHtl'itreot, tu ise, Netr 
^ utieqtHttted 

aod in pmtirutai 
W»iidHidj|b(re4 fiaprit de ^vttiide auK IMille<' 
ftlirti^ Bwh de ftfiae. Bouqnek du Rm George IV. 
I^niw l^rAltMi called Bouquet d*Cspagiir, Ma> 
McL llare^battei and above tareuty otliei boiN; 

Ida Cflebrated VegetHlde Extract for cleantiiag 
m ftahr, atul every other artkte of Ferfunierv, of 
W Rioai anperior quality, requisite for the cotiifoi t 
CMf Um Tollelte 

*^FW 0 R£ UNIQUE, for changing Grey or Red 
Mdr to a li|hf Auburn, Brown, or RIbck. Th‘* 
Me^ninent superiority of Delcroix's Poudie 
ualqwe wrer all other compositions for Dyeing the 
IMf I s proved by a single trial, without the dangei 
dl' ftHliHnp the whin ; the application being simple 
inddasy) the effect infallible, and the H ui will ie« 
iMlBi 00 aoB as before The methnd of using it la 
ilBalydicieribed in un envelope sold with rueh hot* 
HvViibeProprietoi. 

PlYMMADfi REGEN ERATRICC for the 
Bh^heth and Preservation of the Hair, to which J. 
JBlKUAllOfS has uarticolurly directed his studies, 
«idhrblcli hae led h im lu the discovery of this va- 
IbiMa toitipoaiid, composed of several plants, the 

£ nt praparttra of which, for the giowth of the 
khad tn^venrlng its ftilltng off, have heeu bi> 
kla but partially known in this country, li 
afMild he ipperduDUs here to enlarge ou the meiits 
as a short trial will fully evince 
BpTd in hhtetes, sealed with the Pio- 
Mdtii^rlkwai 48. each. 

^’Pll^fOUHRS ffUBTIL, for removing super. 

' Iflile linperfectioD J. Deloroix has 
hj afferib^ to the Ladles this infallible 
jdttchlsHI' effect this object in eight mi- 
t the least laconveolence or puin, and 


.^1 



'Ihnf a^ df the akin extremely soft and 
In hotafe, with rjircciions for use, 
ifktor'i Name, at 5 sl 6 i 1 . each. 
n^A^MCORBUTIC ELIXIR, 
I jm Quihf an^ Teeth fnun decay, 
«hd Ms ANTISCOR. 
iTtrRl^K^ ihf elektoi^ and beau. 





he Enamel from 
di are perfectly 
fbenae, and leave 
:ith. Re farther 
AnOlBATlC 




SALMON, OOV, ^ Go. 

‘Most respectfully solkit the uj^cii'Nrdf jUTedi. 
e/Ii Gimilcmea aird the Public to mervi^‘'tRat ll^' 
TRUE patent SELP.ADJUffriNJ T#l^ 
has Aalmoii, (Idytind Co., 993, Strait I, LOftt^iJ* 
marked upon the teafher cuse, without widdrdb.y 
are of the spurious kind. These Inairumenlsf^ill 
answer fur right or left side; they also admit or in- 
crease and derrease iu size ami force, requiring no 
under strap, bm kies, or any galling bandage. 

N.B. PersfMiB in the cotiiifry are requested to 
send tbecircuinfeieriee of the body, an inch below 
the hips. Sold by one nr mure Drugei^tM in every 
City acid piinnpal Town in the United Kingdom. 

Jistnhhs/ied vpwai ds of Twenty rmc Fyow, 

Poi the Sale of lUlSH LINEN by the Piece, at 

the Factor's Price, No. 4, tin the SOUTH SIDE 

of DLOOMSBURV-SQUARE. four doors from 

the top of Soiilhampton-street, Holhorn. 

The IRISH LINEN COMPANY beg leave to 
Hiiuouure to the Public, that the above House is 
titeir only Estublisbrnenl iu this country; where 
they CQiiti line to supply the Nobility, Gentry, and 
the Puldic, with WARRANTED gnum- bleached 
Linen, for Sbiits and Sheets, of the best f.ibi ic and 
colour, at a price consideiably lower thou they can 
be prudiied through any other mediom. They 
also engage to return the purchase money should 
any fault appear. Good Irish Bills and Bank of 
lieland Notes taken as usual. Country and Town 
Ordeii, punctually attended to. 

AGENTS. 

J DoNOVAb, 4 , Btoomshiiry.snunie, London. 

John Do% lf, 31, St. Mary's Abbey, Diibiin. 

UE-AM NATION.— The medicinal effects t 
Steel as a vtrcilglheiier and deubHtriient have her, 
ucknowledged. for many years, to excel those of a 
otherqriklcsoftheMatenu Meiiica. To constring 
Olid eorr^or&te the solids appears to be its primor 
operatpoft. It laibcs the pulse, anil rendeiw th 
blood Mere pure; strengthens the stomach and di 
creative orgaim; and is preferable to all otlier iiv 
incdies in cold, weak, lax, and humid habits; and iff 
nervous disorders it has the must powerful and be. 
tieiicial effects. SEDDON'S AROMATIC LO- 
ZENGLS OF STEEL are allowed to be the best' 
preparation of Ibis invaluable Meitieine, and are a 
discuveiy of the flrst importance to Ihe present and 
surceeditig ages, their happy effects being equally 
certain and permanent. So diffusely salutary, that 
while they leitoretone to the nerves, and health 
and vigour to the entire frame, they impart a ge- 
nial warinili through every Abre, exhilarate the 
animal spii its in such a manner, that they may fairly 
be said to re-aiiimale nature. In all caaea of ner- 
vous debility, relaxation, and weakness of the sys- 
tem in either sex, whether proceeding from joTenile 
iiiiiiscrrtions, hot or unhealthy climatea, disaipa- 
tion, excess, or any other cause whatever, tbey are 
Ibo best, if not the only remedy. They act not as 
o temporary stimulus or irritation, hut by gradually 
strengthening anil renovating the CiinslitutioB^cx* 
citing the healthy action of, and imparting Ir- 
erf isetl energy and vigour to, every part of iho bn- 
man frame. 

Prepared by i. P- BeBBOR, and so|d, wholoinlo 
andfeUBi hp bio 4fimt| Mr. Gifford, 104, Btimitd» 
Uk^i In bmteo oi 7b. oM BOo. eaebt rMffil^ 
M of in jiho kiogdoi^ 

, , Omi^: Ask j^owphio Ef04ffat(< to- 

j bo«t 






